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— pn E meaſures, which * ſuggelta NE? policy pd; Au Es 1 
in order to great and beneficial affects, prove often very fatal in their con- — V >» 
20 e pence The Palatine alliance flattered Jamer with the expectation, 1 
of acquiring a mighty intereſt in Germany, and of becoming the head of all the — —nwha 


the Palatine 
Proteſtant | powers im Europr. | Heamagined it: likewiſe very agreeable to his own march, 


ſubjects; and a likely means, as well of curing the perverſencſs he had lately ex- Wale” 1 
per ienced from the Puritan party in partiament, as of diſpoſing themito open their 
purſes, for the payment of his debts} und the relief of his neceſſitieb. But he ſoon 
found his miſtake in every point of his views. The differences between tl 
Liitherons and Calvinzſit in Germany were carried to ſuch à height, that His al 
liance with a prince of the latter ſect diſabliged the former? and raiſed ſuch 4 
;jealouſy among them; as rendered it utterly. impracticable for him to unite them, | 
even in-the-affair of (Lues, in Which they had ſnewed a diſpoſition to embark, = 
The being received for an head, by a general cunfent of all the powers profeſſigg 
the Reformed religion; was a point of a mofe delicate nature: apd being attended 
with: greater difficulties, all hopes of obtaining tlie title ſoon vaniſhed... The Eng- 
Iiſd nation indeed was generally pleaſed: with: the math; and the Puritans were 


infinitely delighted wick it, becauſe: the Pagſgrutie was a Calviniſi: hut, inſtead of 


making the kinga qriper return fur his care to oblige them, they wiſtied his e 14 : 


iſſue Extinct, and cbud:hot for bear exprefling.an_cagerneſs/to ſee the Palat ine. raii 


* w the thine df G Britain;s\Phey:thought their party much farüißed byt 


4 


match: and, depending! upon his andi the pribeeſs) Elizabeth a credit, to fuppe i 
therd in e er ere pteſumptuous and inſolent {Ma deglari — © 
gn. views and nn hey had, from the firſt riſe of their ke, adopt | 
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A GENERAL HISTORY Book XXI. 


Calvin's republican principles, as well as his erroneous tenets in religious matters: 
but, finding queen Eligabetb would not bear the propagating of notions, injurious = 
to monarchy,” and ealeulated to cobellion among her ſubjects, they ſeemed. 
to carry on their attacks only againſt the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and conſtitution; 
their leaders, on ſome occaſions, diſclaiming doctrines prejudicial to the civil go- 
vernment, and profefling all due obedience to her authority. The vigour or ſeverity 
of that princeſs kept them in awe to her death: but, when James, a ſtranger, 
timorous, afraid of offending, and deſirous to oblige, his people, mounted the throne, 
they had ſet themſelyes iminedliathlyy to diſpute the pretogative of the croꝶyn, ta 
w & its powe, to tefſetr the king s credit, to render him contemptiple by keeping 
him neceſſitous, to clamour againſt his government, and to alienate from him the 


hearts of his ſubjects by numberleſs calumnies, ſuggeſted by politicks of a deteſtable 


nature, but of which they had found ſuch advantage on former occaſions, that they 
reſolved to make uſe of them ever after, as the onely, or the ſureſt, method for 
carry ing on their dene 5 ; 5 „ 5 þ 

Jams, however, ſtiff pteſerved à good deal of credit with/foreign pringes: and, 
being choſen, by the kings of Denmark and Sweden, a mediator for putting an end 
to the war between Chriſtian IV and Guftaphus Adolphus, he engaged them on 
January 20, this year, to eonelude a peace upon equitable conditions. ; 
was at this time in a miſerable ſituation, over-run by civil wars: and the chief of the 
Ruſſian nobility*, out of an high opinion of the king of Great Britain's wiſdom 
and equity, had recourſe to his mediation for putting an end to their diſſenſions. 
The fixing of Micbae Fedorovit on the throne, ſeems to have been a conſe- 
qduende of - Famiss/interpuition ; who was, in the year following intreated by that 
prince. to. uſe the like good offices of a mediator, for compaſing the differences be- 


* 


| tween him and the king of Sweden. 


Wulrer be thus kept up his reputation abroad, it was much leſſened at home 
by the libels, which the puritanical faction were continually publiſhing in England, 


-- - calculated for the meridian of this country, and tending to render people diſaffected 
do his perſon, at the ſume time that the ſeditious principles, couched and maintained 


© therein, fet them looſe from their obligations of duty and ſubyxction to government, 
wich had been hitherto looked upon as ſacred. The king ſaw with pain the in- 


Aͤnttry and arts uſed to propagate antimonarchical principles; which couid not fail of 


creating diviſions among his ſubjects, and wers too apt to be: imbibed by the proud: 


the turbulent, and the neceſſitous, in hopes that their imaginary merits might be 


ledged, Nemine contradicente, and declared judichlly 0 be lineal, by the prelates and 


more conſidered, and their wants better relieved, by the diſtreſſes, or a change, of the 
government. He complained thereof in his ſpeeches to the parliament, lamenting 
that ſome of the houſe of commons were infected there with: and this bath afforded 
a pretence to a late celebrated writer, more concerned for the beauty of his ſtyle, 
than the truth of his relations, to ſurmiſe, that Fames was the: firſt broacher of the 
notions, as well of the divine right of kings, as of the lineal ſucoęſton to the crown; 
though the firſt of theſe was ancient at leaſt as the Scripturet, and the other as old 
as the Feudal lau, or even as the cuſtoms of: the NVortbern nations that over - ran 
Europe, before they were collected into a body of laws; and reduced to à code and 
digeſts; and the conſtitution of the monarchy of Great Britain had been acknow- 


*obility botli of Eng/and-and Scotland (all the oſtates which then conſtituted a par- 
ment) in the reign of Edward I, the wiſeſt of our ptinces. when the ſucteſſion of 
2 latter crown came into queſtion; The ind feaſibbeneſi of the ſucceſſion lems 
be a natural conſequence of its being a lineal one, and both may for that reaſon 


* * A 1 N V . 1 | . | | | 8 
ED reaſonably deemed coceyal; but, as the civil la had many ages ago adopted it for 
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a max ime, that the 8 blood are not liable to any civil bond, nor can be taken Jamzs I. 


away by any civil power, the original of that notion is unjuſtly imputed to the king. 
Hę doth not mention, it in any of his ſpeeches; and though. it m be thought to 
be. ſtrongly... couched. in the act of recognition in the firſt year. of his reign, yet he 
was only paſſive. in that matter; the act being, without any direction or intimation 
from the. crown, brought; i in by the pare zeal, and paſſed by the Verrent vote, of 
the parliament. 

TE moral and. the natural, ends. of things. ſerve equally to prove a divine . 
| ſignation: and the neceſſity of government for the well-being of mankind. is as plain 
ag evidence, that it is of divine appointment. as that providence gave us our eyes to 
ſee; with, or created the ſun to give light to the world. As to the particular ſpecies 
of government, that of monarchy is. certainly more agrecable, than any other, as 
well to the order of nature, every. perſon being neceſſarily born a ſubject, at leaſt to, 
a father, the author of his being, as to the ſpecial command of God, in the 1 in- 
fancy of the world, ſubjectipg the younger brother to the elder. Hence. it came, 
that, in the firſt, ages, mankind was univerſally governed by the heads of tribes and 
families, which gradually multiplied into nations: and ip all the countries of Ala, 
Africa, and America, where no revolutions have: happened to alter their original 


condition, the people. are ſtill governed by the heads and chicftains of tribes or clans, 


as in the Highlands of Scotland. All republicks were formed upon the ruin of 
ſuch little royalties, as what are now. called monarchies were by the conqueſts either 
of the Goths or other northern nations in their /authern tranſmigrations, or of 


ſome onterprizing heads of powerful cant upon their neighbours. Thele are fact 
well known to all that are verſed in ancient hiſtory: and it may poſlibly be the rea- 


A. D. 468. 


ſon, why ſame, who for their gee yigy's have adopted notions, as if each mo- 


 narchical. conftitution. was the effect of a previous canſept and compact of a whole: 

nation (of which they will be puzzled to-find a fingle inſtance) arg for confinjng the 
fludy. of hiſtorical knowledge to the two. laſt centurjes. It was indeed within this 
ſpace of time that Calvin flouriſhed, and bronched thoſe antimonacchical Principles. 
which were imbibed and propagated. by his diſciples. with wt uncommon zeal, 
though derived originally hem the advacates of the papacy z who, to countenance. 
imperious papes in their attempts to ſubvert kingdoms and ſubject pringes to their 
will, ff advanced the nation of ſuch an original RYVEts e e in the. 
- people, but the exerciſe, thereof veſted. in the port? aft 

Wren Luther wrate, for a reformation, Chr tian pr; inces were generally as, 

poſed to promote it; and nothing contributed mgre. to, fortify this diſpoſition in 
them, than the hopes of getting rid of the pape/ claims, (ybverliye of, their royalty, 
and of having their fubjeQs. inftruQed. in the true principles of obgdjence to their 
rightfyl ſovereigns... Calvin s republican notigns and {editions pradtices daſhed this 
pleaGing expectation: he was proud, imperious, ang turbulent; and his vaio, buſy, 
pragmatical tempor put him upon intermeddling in all.cquotries, ta which he had ng. 
relation, ſtarting diſputes and creating, diviſions arnqng thaſe who had rejected pupery,. 
ſo as to tap the progreſs of the re/armation in Germany, and to fave the papacy. 
from the ruin with. which it was threatened... He had, under Wenn of 2 
patity, aſſumed, in his Jittle|republick, an abſolute power as. well in givil, as gecle- 
ſiaſtical, affaits: ang the, meaſures, taken, hy his diſciples among, the Eg puritas 
were ailculated to; procuge-theic leaders u power full as Habe 35 Calvin æxer- 
dad at Geneve, and, Nun in Scotlang, ., The reformers fe een 
far from giming, at duch. 3. deſpptiſm; pad ahgliſhed the eri 
alan dhe chief inſtrument by, which. dhe Romiſe, clergy; SUT the Jaiky, F 
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45 A GENERAL HISTORY Boox XXI. 
5 43045 L he Segen laid ofthe pcy but had been very model reſerving only 
A > ſuch a meafure of power to biſhops, as was abſolutely neceflary, for preſerving order K 
4D. 1613. tue church, avd for the exerciſe of government, regulated by canons, authoriſed | 
as well by the civil authority annexed to the crown, as by the eccleſiaſtical in con- 
vocation. That, which the Puritans exerted, in virtue of theit new-fangled dilci- 
pline, Was arbitrary and tytannical; as might naturally be expected from a ſect, 
whoſe vie ws were ſelfiſh, and whoſe chief aim was power. This they conſtantl7ß 
pitfued: and by a pretended furious zeal 4gaihſt þopery like what Heath, Comyn, 
and other Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe, pretended in their conventicles, whilſt they 
were doing all the hurt imaginable to the church of England) got an intereſt 1n 
the populace. Bold, though groundlefs, pretences, and 'a'ſhameleſs confidence in 
advancing falſchoods, ſerve often to impoſe on the ignorant and well-meaning 
world; inducing them to receive for facts things which have not the leaſt foun- 
dation. The Puritans, taking advantage from this obſervation, bragged in all places 
of their own purity, whilſt they cenſured all others as defective in their duty; aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves the name of the Godly, which they did not merit; treated 
others as profane, and ſtyled them ſo; though the title might more reaſonably be 
applied to thoſe, who exerted all the arts of falfchood and defamation, in order 
to gain their point, and raiſe themſelves to the power, to which they. aſpired. 
| Libels were the ptincipal inſtruments on Which they depended for their elevation: 
| and theſe, being publiſhed in almoſt incredible numbers in this and the ſucceeding : 
reigns, ſucceeded too unhappily in corrupting a"tredulous people to ſuch a degree, 
that the Engliſh conſtitution, both in church and ſtate, was at length entitely ſub- 
CCC . Y BTR IBGY 14 ON WORE 31% "47 
They get an THEIR numbers, as a ſe&, would not have been conſiderable, had they not been 
ee ſupported, in the late reign, by Elizabeth's great favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, and 
bother powerful courtiers; who, having little regard to the advancement of true re- 
 ligion, the good of the church, of the peace of the nation, enecuraged their clamours 
gainſt the hierarchy, as ſerviceable to their o-w-n views of uſurping its revenues. 
here were amongſt them ſome men of learning, celebrated for their preaching: 
and for the exerciſe of this talent, whilſt their non-confortnity tendered them in- 
capable of benefices with the cure of ſouls, their powerful patrons got them placed 
_ as lecturers, not only in cities and great towns, where'the'pariſh churches; having 
been appropriated to monaſteries, were, through the want of a ſufficient main- 
ne tenance, very ill ſupplied with conformable incumbents, But it the Temple likewiſe 
* and Inns of Court about Lindon, Hence à great part vf the lawyers; in theſe ſo- 
BM IE. cieties-and ſeminaries of the la, became mfected with Puritaniſm : and, in their 
oO . real for the cauſe, laboured'to advance the intereſt of their party in the houſe of com- 
3Z ww mons. In their ſearthes'of old records, they found ſeveral towns of the king's de- 
meſne hid bech fümmdòßed once or twice by BlitardT,"to fend their deputies to 
| parliament: and though this wiſe prince did 'nvt Hee above twelve years aftet his 
| inſtitution of the” third eſtate; and varied the Itle'places'which ſent" members from: 
(REID ere en to Iighten n chafge, That, Wäen their repitelentatives"toceived 
heavy for them conſtantly'ts bear; yet, oh the bate pretence of their 


1 
4: 
* 


F% £4 £% | 
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wages, was too 
having had one dt two ſummons, they took it Mitt their heads to maintain, that theſe 
demeſne towns, many of then inconſickräbfe vihlages; wert burronghs-by-pre- 
* 3 had a right, contraty to the intention of the king who firſt ſummoned 
= them, 10 ſend deputies to Barlidhient in an weite ages. "Thus the carFof Dejcefter's 
og town of Abbe, arid neat thirty others; tif which the great men about couft had 
an influente, redſmedmHeprivilge"ind Hefbrſed the houteefeortinons;'in queen 
1 Blirobeihr tit by about ftty werber. Tits ems de hob been done, during 
1 eee n reign, only by the ſheriffs of counties ſending precepts to ſuch places; probably _ 
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by the direction of Wal courtiers, who had intereſt enough 4 in the houſe of JAMES I. 
commons, when a debate aroſe, in the 13 year of that reign, on the introduction F 
of eighteen members for towns never known to ſend any before, to protect them, of 
and keep the practice from being cenſured: but, in the ſucceeding reigns, the com- 

mons themſelves made uſe of the ſame pretence to increaſe their members. Thus 

the Puritans got the aſcendant in that houſe: and thus was an unreaſonable diſ- 
proportion, in the repreſentation of ths en, introduced, to We infinite Fer 

judice of the conſtitution. 

Wurx Edward, in the 23* Year of his reign, firſt mee the cities : and Inequality of 
towns, Which either held of him in ſee- farm, or were part of his royal demeſnes, gan * 
to patliament, in order to agree for themſelves, and others of the like tenure, upon ment. 1 
the rate of the talliages due from them, which had before been fixed either by the | . 
privy council, or the itinerant judges, there were not above 106 places admitted to 15 { 
this privilege... Of: theſe fafty-five were either cities or the principal towns of coun- 
ties, ſummoned conſtantly ever ſince; the other fifty-one were ſmall inconſiderable 
towns, parcels. of his demeſne, without any continued ſucceſſion; the places vary- 
ing, whilſt the number was generally preſerved. There was no ill proportion in 
this repreſentation, eſpecially at a time, when the repreſentatives of theſe cities and 
towns were ſolely concerned in rating their own talliages, and had no ſuffrage in 
the taxation of the gentlemen and freeholders of counties, which was ſettled by the 
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knights of ſhires alone, aſſembled apart by themſelves. But the caſe is now vaſtly 
altered; there is no longer any juſt or reaſonable proportion in the repreſentation; 
for, whilſt all the landed intereſt is repreſented by ninety-two members, and the 
0 trading or moneyed intereſt by about an hundred deputies of cities and great towns, 
there are above 300 repreſentatives of ſmall, inconſiderable, and many of theſe beg- 
garly, burroughs, who, by a majority of three to two, are able to diſpoſe of the pro- 
perty of all the landed and opulent men in the kingdom, i in deſpite of their unani- 
mous diſſent. Theſe have been long conſidered as the rotten part of our con- 
ſtitution; and, being venal as well as poor, they haye been the chief ſource. of the 
corruption complained « of. 1 in modern parliaments. | Foreigners, that know and re- 
flect on this inequality. in the repreſentation, which they. cannot. reconcile to com- 
mon ſenſe, ſtand ard at hearing us brag Bi: the bein of gur conſtitution, 
ſenſe of parliament b. 5 the ſenſe WW, the nation... . 9 of this inequality are 
great and notorious! frequent complaints have been made on the ſubject, and vari- 
ous expedients ſu for redreſs: but, whether theſe: gave diſtaſte by a too ſud- 
den and remarkable an alteration of the farms and cuſtoms to which the nation had 
been, long inured, none of them have been yet adopted, . room is left to offer an- 
other to the conſideration of the publi lick. 1 
MachIAYEX, obſerving that all conſtitutions alter in a ns © of tine. and; in 
ſequence thereof, become ſubject, to carruptions which threaten. their. utter ſyb- 
verſion, thinks no. method ſo likely to prevent the impendent ruin, as by. reſolving 
them into their firſt principles, and bringing them back, as. near as poſſible, to their 
original condition. Were this method thought proper to be followed, and parlia- 
ments reduced nearer, to their original conſtitution, which, neither 1 in this nor in any 
other European countty, admitted any other repreſentatives than of the gentry and | 
freeholdets, it may be done by giving the landed intereſt a. greater power and in- 
fluence in parliament, than they have at preſent; by conferting on all freeholders, 
| poſſeſſed of eſtates of 40 l. or 501. a year. (who ought, certainly to have a better, 
ſhare. in the repreſentation, than a man of 40 ſhillings) within the hundreds in which 
ſuch ſmall poor burroughs are ſituated, a right of voting, equally with the freemen, 
and inhabitants, for the election of members to repreſent the burroughs, and by 
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Jaw . the reeve, conſtable, or other chief magiſtrate of the burrough. As freeholders of 
- that ſubſtance retain more of the old Engli/b ſpirit, than any other ſet of men in the 
n nation, and are the leaſt corruptible, this would cut off at once all the ſcandalous 
bargains now made by brokers for burroughs: nor will it be an eaſy matter to find 
another method, fot putting a ſtop to corruption grown ſo general, and to the Ve- 
nality of elections, leſs exceptionable than this, which hath the advantage of being 
agreeable to the ſpirit of our conſtitution, and will, without any ſhocking or glar- 
ing breach of forms, rectify the unhappy diſproportion which reigns at preſent. 
When the infamous bribery of the inhabitants of Stockbridge and Hindon provoked 
an houſe of commons to bring in bills for disfranchifing them, had this expedient of 
letting in the neighbouring ſubſtantial freeholders to vote with them in elections 
been thought of, the remedy would have appeared leſs extreme, and it might have 
effectually ſtopped a corruption, which hath not been leſſened by the danger thoſe 
burroughs ran of being disfranchiſed. This likewiſe may be done gradually, and 
almoſt imperceptibly, by a general reſolution of puniſhing the bribery of burroughs 
in ſuch a manner, whenever occafions ſhould offer: and it would in time reform 
an evil, which, if continued, muſt prove the utter ruin of the conſtitution, When 
Pifitratus made a law at Athens, that none ſhould have a vote, who were not worth 
2000 drachms, it paſſed readily and without clamour, becauſe none were excluded, 
baut ſuch as were of little conſideration in the city. Keane Rem Corea 
Debt con- Tux increafe of ſmall burroughs had greatly ſtrengthened the intereſt of the 
tracted by the Puritans (who were generally favoured by the meaner fort of people) in the houſe 
mach. of commons: and they made uſe of it to defeat the king (whoſe averſion to them 
was well known) of all expeQation of ſupphes adequate to his neceſſities. There 
was, by the cuſtoms of the Feudal lau, and the conditions incident to the tenure 
of lands held immediately of the crown, an aid due from the tenants, equally with 
their rents and other ſervices, to the king for the marriage of his eldeft daughter. 
It became due when ſuch daughter had attained the age of ſeven years, being then 
capable by the Canon law of being affianced; and the king might levy it, when he 
pleaſed afterwards. * This had been done by all our kings, whoſe daughters lived 
to that age*, ſometimes at 40 ſhillings a knight's fee, fometimes at a lower rate: 
but, in the 2 5 of Edward HI, the rate of 20 ſhillings on a knight's fee, or 20 J. a 
year in lands, was fixed by parliament. James, in his commiſſion of Auguſt 30, 
the laſt year, when he had taken the reſolution of marrying his daughter to the 
+ Palſgrave, for levying this aid, had directed it to be raiſed at the legal rate: and 
ſuch indulgence was ufed in it, that it brought? only 20,5007, into his exchequer. 
The Scotch parliament granted him a contribution on the fame occaſion : but both 
theſe fell ſhort of the expences attending the marriage, which amounted to between 
o and 60,000 J. beſides the 40,0007. given for the princeſs's portion. The 
Palrove had been entertained, as ufual in the like caſes, at the king's charge; 
but, James taking a journey to Newmarket, the houſe was broken up in leſs than 
a month after the wedding, purely for want of money to defray the expence: yet 
fuch was his affection to his daughter, that, after the had been on the New. year s 
day following delivered of a fon, he ſettled on her a penſion of 10,0007. a year. 
Divorce of THE Puritans, rejoicing in the king's difficulties, feized every occafion of aſperſing 
2 _ 2 his conduct. A private cauſe, which made a great noiſe at this time, and in which 
Ein. a mighty favourite of their party was concerned, excited their malevolence: and put 
them upon exerting their talents for calumny and invectives. Sir Robert Cecil earl 
of Saliſbury, to ſtrengthen his intereſt at court by an alliance with the powerful 
family of the Howards, had agreed to marry his eldeſt fon, Villiam lord Cranbourn, 
to Catherine daughter of Thomas earl of Suffolk : and, to prevent the animoſity 4 
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between himſelf and Nobert late earl of Efex being tranſmitted "A to thei Jams L 
poſterity, promoted a match between the latter's ſon, of the ſame name with his fa- 
ther, and Frances, another daughter of Suff i. Their marriage was ſolemniſed 
in January, 1604 ; the firſt of the parties being then ſoutteen years of age, and the 
latter a year younger : but, inſtead of cohabiting together, the earl of Eſex went 
abroad, and ſpent between three and four years in travelling over foreign countries. 
At his return home, he found his wife ſurprizingly improved in beauty; and, from 
the time he was eighteen, he lay with her conſtantly in the ſame bed for three years 
together, endeavouring, but in vain, to know her carnally. It was no advantage to 
a young lady's virtue to be teazed and tempted to inclinations, which could not be 
eratified : and her condition was really deplorable. She bore it, however, for 
above three years with great patience, till the earl ſpake of his own inability to 
ſeveral of his friends and relations, which ſoon made it to be the common talk 
about court, and occafioned various private difputes between divines and civilians 
about the validity of the marriage. It was not to be expected in ſuch a cafe, that 
the parties ſhould live together in any great harmony: and rumours were raiſed to 
the connteſs's diſadvantage, as if ſhe was unkind or diſobedient to her huſband. 
Thus near two years more paſſed, before the carl of Suffolk, having loſt all hopes of 
any other relief for his daughter, joined with her in a petition to the king, for a 
commiſſion to try the cauſe : and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of 
London, Wincheſter, Bly, Lichfield, and Rocheſter, two privy counfellors learned in 
the law, and four civilians, Dr. Dame, Sir Fobn Bennet, Francis James, and Thomas 
Edwards, were appointed delegates on the occafion ; the prelates, with Sir Julius 
Cæſar and Sir Thomas Parry, being of the quorum in giving ſentence. 

Tax proceſs began with a bill of the countefs of Eſex, « Repreſenting the 
facts abovementioned; and that the was apt, fit, and without any defect; that 
« ſhe was till a virgin; that the earl neither did, nor could ever, know her car- 
« yally, being before and fince under a perpetual incurable impotency, at leaſt as 
ec "IM her, and that he had often confefled the ſame to his neareſt friends, and to 

perſons of great credit, For theſe reaſons, ſhe prayed the commiſſioners, upon 

et Wh . your of the facts, to pronounce for the invalidity or nullity of the mar- 
e riage. It was the general opinion, that both parties defired a ſeparation ; but | 
the earl was willing to avoid that contempt of his perſon, which the notion of an 
abſolute impotency might produce, and would fain have the world think his inabi- 


lity was only particular to his lady. He appeared at firſt by his proctor, who de- 
nied the contents of the bill: but being required to anſwer, upon oath, in open 


coutt, the interrogatories were drawn up with ſo much care, and ſuch circum- 


ſtances, to prevent all ſhuffling, that he could not, when fworn, avoid making the 0 


following confeſſion. He owned “ his marriage, at the age of fourteen, and that 
« he was now twenty- three, his lady being a year younger; that, after he was 
e eighteen, he had not been abſent from her above three months in any of the three 

e years mentioned in the bill; that, in the firſt of theſe, he attempted Leaf times 
« to know her; but the other two years he lay in bed with her every night, but 
« found no motion to copulation ; that, in the firſt year, ſhe ſhewed a readineſs to 
er it, but he never carnally knew her, not through any impediment that he found in 
<< her, but from his own inability; yet he believed, that, both before and after the 
e marriage, he had in himſelf an ability to other women, and had ſometimes felt 
*© motions of this kind; that, for two or three years laſt paſt, he had had no motion 
<« towards her, and believed he never nN and that he had often owned as 
«© much before perſons of credit.” | 

NoTWITHSTANDING this call upon a ſeyeral witneſſes were produced 
of the marriage, time, age, cohabitation, and codormition of the parties for con- 
ane, and yet the counteſs was CINE a pure virgin: but, as the ear] doubted, 

. whether 
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Janes I, whether ſhe was apt for copulation, the council deſired, this point might be 
E examined by ſome honourable and experienced matrons, aſſigned for the inſpection 
A. D. 1613. of her body, The court decreed, that ſix midwifes of the beſt note, and ten noble 
K matrons, fearing God, and mothers of children, ſhould be preſented to the dele- 
J ates; who would chooſe out of them ſuch as they thought moſt proper. Arch: 
biſhop Albot, the biſhops of London, Ely, and Lichfield, Cæſar, Parry, Dunne, 
| Bennet, and Edwards, pitched upon Mary wife of Sir . Tirwhit, Alice wife of 
' Sir Matthew Carew, the wife of Sir Roger Dallifon, and Dame Arne Waller widow, 
| for the matrons; and Margaret Mercer and Chriſtian Cheſt for the midwives; 
| | who, being accordingly brought into. court, were {worn to enquire and inſpect, 
9 | whether the counteſs was apt and a virgin, They went ſrom the delegates into the 
next room, where the counteſs was accompanied by the council of both parties: 
there was no entrance to it, but by one door, at which the council came out imme- 
diately, and the counteſs was left alone with the inſpectors. After a convenient 
time, the ladies and mid wives made a report under their hands; the council and all 
others (except the regiſter) being turned out of the court, that they might the more 
freely deliver their judgment, with the ſecret reaſons which induced them to agree 
« in their belief, that the was fitted with abilities for copulation, and to have chil- 
« dren, and that ſhe was a pure virgin incorrupt.” Such was the report: and, to 
corroborate it, the counteſs offered in open court, as the truth of all was beſt known 
to herſelf, to declare the ſame upon oath; deſiring no further regard to be given to 
it, than as it was confirmed by the oaths of ſeven ladies of her conſanguinity; the 
law preſuming that ſuch kindred ſhould be belt acquainted with the inward ſecrets 
|! of their kinſwoman. They were all ſworn: and, the counteſs affirming the alle- 
| 1 gations of her bill, particularly the earl's impotent endeavours, and confeſſion of his 
F ——— inability, and her own aptneſs and virginity, the ſeven noble ladies * depoſed, that 
F they believed the truth of what ſhe had declared. C 
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THERE were two or three hearings * in the cauſe before June 10, this year, at 
Lambeth: and. the proceſs went on till the latter, end of the next month; when, 
the allegations being duely proved, the delegates proceeded to ſentence. Any im- 
potency in a man, whether through a natural defect or accidental means, whether 
abſolute towards all, or reſpective to his wife alone, if it precede matrimony, or be 
perpetual, as is preſumed by law, when in three years continuance, after the age .of 
eighteen, he hath done nothing to conſummate. the marriage, is deemed in law. a 
nullity thereof. The delegates were therefore obliged, to pronounce © the earl of 
« Eſſex, through ſome latent and incurable perpetual im yediment, antecedent to the 
e ſolemnization of his marriage, impotent, and uiterly unable to enjoy the lady 
e Frances Howard; to declare the ſaid marriage de facto null and invalid to all 
effects of law; to vacate it, and to free the parties from all obligations to each 
other on account thereof; leaving it to their conſciences, whether they would 
« engage in any other marriage. The four biſhops of Mincbeſter, Ely, Lichfield, 
and Rechefter ; and the civilians Sir Fultus Cœſar, Sir Thomas Parry, and Dr. Dunne, 
joined in this ſentence: and, though they were unexceptionable in their perſons, 
and had been regular in their proceedings, the Puritans made no ſcruple of traducing 
them, as acting by a court influence. To find ſome colour for this charge, the caſe 
was miſrepreſented; the counteſs was loaded with horrible reproaches; falſehoods 
were invented and ſpread, particularly a very improbable one, related by M ilſon, of 
a girl's being ſubſtituted, by the help of a veil, inſtead of the counteſs, to undergo 
the inſpection of the matrons and midwives ;..a ſtory clearly refuted (as forme others 
alſo are) by what is above related out of the acts of the proceſs, and a trick im- 
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| | Theſe were Frances counteſs of Suffolk, Mrs. Katherine Hane and Mrs. Darethy Neale. 
| Elizabeth lady Walden, Frances counteſs of Kil-. 2 Winword, ili. 453.460. 462. 468. 475. 
TY | dare, Elizabeth lady Knevet, lady Katherine Tyne, e DIC eee 
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practicable to be played in the Ws s palace, Where the court fate, and the in- Jams amns . 
ſpection was performed. Abbot indeed, being a great friend of the earl of Eſſex, a and N FO Fa 
little verſed in the civil law, was Willing the parties ſhould continue longer in their . 
jarring way of life; and that the earl ſhould make further experiments of unclean- 
nefs: and thought fit to diſſent from his brethren. Whether he imagined his con- 
duct wanted an apology, or had a mind to curry favour with the Puritans, he went 
ſo far as to draw up, and diſperſe certain reaſons for his diſſent. They were very 
weak ones, harping on the ridiculous notion of witchcraft guad banc, and gene- 
rally foreign to the queſtion; for the earl's impotency was abſolute, in reſpedt of all 
women, About eighteen years after, in A. D. 163 1, the earl, meeting accidentally 
with Elizabeth, daughter & Sir . Paulet of Hedington in Wills, a natural fon of 
William III, marqueſs of Wincheſter, married her indeed in ar hobry: but they 
lived together in ſuch a manner, as convinced the great world of his labouring un- 
der the imputed defect, and at the time when ſhe was delivered of a ſon, whodicd 
an infant, it is faid in the letters of great men on the occaſion, that ſhe bad got her 
huſband an heir for his eſtate, no body imagining the child to be of the earl's be- 
getting. The civilians durſt not refute the archbiſhop”: s reaſons, for fear of offend- 
ing him: but they were fully anſwered by the king; who was too fond of his {kill 
in divinity, to keep from intermeddling on A ſubject, that had ſome affinity with his 
favourite ſcience. This helped to make it believed, he interfered in the ſentence: 
and the rather, becauſe the counteſs of Eſex was, in leſs than hive months aſter, on 
December 26, martled to his favourite, the earl of Somerſet. 
 Tromas Krk, or Carr, laird of Ferniburſt i in Scotland, of a watts brave, and Account of 
enterprizing genius, of an integri ity that nothing could ſhake, and of great power in . # kg 
the marches of that realm, had more than once loſt his eſtate, and been forced to quit beer. 
the country, for his loyalty to the King and his mother, baving been always a con- 
ſtant aſſerter of the true rights of the crown, ever uniform i in his conduct, and almoſt 
the otiely perſon of quality in that kingdom, who never deviated at any time from 
his duty. The eminent merits and ſervices of the father recommended bis ſon 
Robert to the good graces of James: Who took him, when very young, into his 
ſervice as one of bis pages; and, upon his ſucceeding to the crown of England, 
made him a knight of the Bath at his coronation. Sir Robert had another patron 
very raged and zealous for his . "This Was Hover Hume carl 


odious to the Puritans. He had the 8 of a a very K and bandſame 
perſon, and of a very good onderſtanding; was infinitely good-natured, polite, hu- 
mane, affable, ready to do good offices to all the world; and, in the private letters 
of the time, is celebrated for his virtues, and bears an, amiable character. One i in- 


25,000 in 4805 bade — take it for his majeſty” s ſervice. His Nest power * 
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Court 


to mince matters where he 
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thing of his miſtreſs's imperfection 


by any thing but his death; which could 


O April 21, about fix in the evening , the 


length, and therefore utterly unfit to attend 


his majeſty's offer as intended for his good a 


he was ſent the next morning to the Tower. 
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peared afterwards, by his own confelſibn, that he had put Overbiary upon  refuting jokes . 
the embaſſy (though the contemptuous words uſed by the latter were probably N 
dictated by his own arrogance) in order to procure his impriſonment; but pro- 
feſſed to have had no deſign therein of his ruin, but only of his reformation, 
Whatever his views were, the counteſs of Eſen had reſolved to have Overbury 
diſpatched by poiſon. Various kinds of it were given him, from time to time, in 
the ſpace of four months, deſigned to work leiſurely, and producing inexpreſſible 
pains; till at laſt a poiſoned clyſter put an end to his life on the 1 50 of September. 
Rocheſter: was, on November Jv advanced to the title of earl - of Somerſet : and at 
the latter end of the year, on St. Stephen s. day, he married the ear vg the wed- 
| ding being ſolemnized with all the pomp imaginable,' WL 
A A*CONTRACT had been made on Lady-day, the yeat before, for a "Soi mike Treaty for a 
ringobetivecn France and Spaine, Louis XIII, being to marry Anne of Auſtria, the marriage with 
eldeſt of the Spaniſb infantas; and Philip prince of Spaine, afterwards king by the AA 
title of Philip IV, being to eſpouſe Elizaberb of France. The parties were as yet 
too young for the conſummation of theſe marriages, which did not take effect till 5 ö 
three years and an half after: but ſuch an alliance between theſe crowns filled the 
bing of England with terrible apprehenſions of the conſequences. To provide 
for his own ſafety, and to keep them from joining in any meaſures to his prejudice, 
James had directed Sir T. Edmonds, his embaſſador at Paris r, a little before prince 
Henry's death, to ſound how the French court Rood diſpoſed to a match between 
this prince and Men: Cbretienne, Linuis's ſecond ſiſter. The embaſſador accordingly, \ 
diſavowing any charge from the king, queen, or prince, of England, and proteſting = 
that he ſpake only of his own'motion; and out of a deſire to promote a ſtricter amity 
between the two realms for their common advantage, propoſed it, in a conference 
on October 30, O. S. to M. de Villeroy. In their diſcourſe upon the ſubjeR, Edmonds 
anſwered for his maſter's good diſpoſition to à French alliance, rather than any 
other; having rejected the matches with Savoye and Florence, notwithſtanding the | 
offers of great ſums of money, and kept from all other engagements, though daily 5 
preſſed with advantagedus propoſals: and his overture was ſo well received, that he 
was encouraged to draw up a {ketch' of the articles, which he fuppoſed bis maſter 
might demand. The chief of theſe were in ſubſtance, 1. © That Mel Chretienne 
« tpight be ſent into England; at the ſame time that Me Elizubetb was to Spaine, 
tt for aſſuring the court of England: of the marriages s being accompliſhed, as ſoon 
«asſhe,came of age, that the prince, who was already ſo, might not be left N 
<< another's diſcretion, after waiting ſo long, and rejecting all other parties. 
er That as the prince would be obliged to defer his marriage during her Whigs 
| 14 and was offered very large ſums with other parties, and Fames was ih great want 
* of money for the affairs of his alm, the pririceſs' S portion could not well be leſs 
, than 8 ot 900, ooo crowns, patt wWhexrebf ſhould be advanced at her coming into 
England, upon ſecurity giyen for the repayment of it, in caſe that by her deceaſe, 
| % or otherwiſe, the marriage ſhould hot take effect. 4. He offered fütther, To | 
ten give all the ſecurity: neceſſary: for the accompliſhment of the marriage, for t 
5 princeſs's'and: het honthold's quiet exerciſe of their religion, and for her retutn to 
«. France, if the ptince died before her; and, propoſing to have tlie eſpouſal made 
in the ſame form; as had been obſerved at Fete df Henry IV, with queen 
4 Marguerite, and,-ofiihjs: EC ith the we od Bar, defired x clear and diſtin | Fe. 1 
be anſwer to: his demands“ F . br 4 de In + tab _ | | Loy 1 
. » A-REPORT being made of; this 9 to PR queen-regent' 100 is OY 4 
Villeroy. was ordered, on November 30% * to ſay;'as of himſelf, that the propoſal 
<<: had been well received; that the queen Was deſitbus of the alliance, for the 
4. amity of both'crowns; and the goed of their ſubject 3 that loving her daughter | 
en 3G 10% me a . in Bibl. TOR | canals „ „„ 
Sole | . ct andy | 1 
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de not being full ſeven years old till the February follow ing) as well with ro- | 
4. 0.1613... gard to her perſon as religion, being to paſs the ſea,/and live among petſons af a 


* © caſe the marriage ſhould be difſplyed.”” Filleroy, 


« different religion; the was deſirous that M-!* Chretienne thould-ſtay in France, 
« till (he attained the ſame age as her elder ſiſter would be: of, when ſent to SPArnes: 

% but, if it was inſiſted on, that ſhe ſhould be delivered at the ſame time as 

« Elizabeth was, Villeroy might conſent to it, if the other articles were: ſettled. 

cc As to the portion, it was not decent, that the younger ſiſter ſhould have a larger 

e than the eider; but ſhe ſhould; have the ſame, i. e. 500, ooo crowns, payable on 
« the eve of the eſpouſal, in the uſual form; and, if this did not ſatisfy, 200,000 
% crowns might be offered, to be paid after the princeſs was ſent into England, at 
«, the rate of $0,000 a year, the firſt payment in that of her arrival, the others in 
« the three years next following, That her perſon and houſhold, as well before 
« as after marriage, ſhould be maintained, according to her quality, at the king of 
% England's expence; for which, and for the reſtitution of her portion, if the 
« marriage did not take effect, or ſhould be diſſolved by the death of either party, 
« with or without children, ſecurity was to be given. That the value of the jewels 
ec to be preſented her on either ſide, with the property thereof, in caſe of death or | 
« diſſolution, ſhould be ſettled; and proviſion be made as well for her return into 
« France, with her houſhold, jewels, and goods, as for her jointure, and the ac- 
« compliſhment of the marriage when ſhe was twelve years old compleat. That 
« ſecurity ſhould be given for all theſe things, and for the exerciſe of her religion, 
« the manner whercof was to be ſo regulated, as that ſhe might have a chapet duely 


e conſecrated, a font for baptizing the children of her houſhold, a church- yard for 
« their burial, with prieſts to officiate, who ſhould not be moleſted: nor hindered in 


« their functions, nor removed from her, nor others put in their ſtead, without her 


e conſent. It was likewiſe inſiſted, that ſhe ſhould be married by a Noman Catbo- 
lick biſhop or prieſt, approved by the queen regent, with the Roman rites, or elſe 


% have leave to return into France, If theſe things were granted, Villeroy was di- 
« rected to proceed in adjuſting every thing requiſite, as well for a publick demand 
«« of the princeſs, in form, agrecable to her dignity, as for the accompliſh 


1 
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Tuxxx days after theſe inſtructions were given, prince Henry died: and à ftop 
was put to the treaty, till the laſt of December; when Eudmendo, in diſcourſe witli 
Villeroy, deſired to know, If it would be agreeable to the court of France to te- 
e new it in favour of prince Charles, and ſend Melle Chretienne into England at the 
« ſame time her ſiſter was ſent to Spaine. If it was ſo, he deſired further to know, 
e whether they would have the marriage ſalemnized beſore the princeſs let Fance, 


2 
V * * 


% 
& * 


<0, being contented with, an eſpouſal there; have it repeated in Exgland; what 
* ſecurities, beſides the contract, ſhould-be given on both ſides; what portion 
would be given with her, and whether part thereof, as ſhe was a minor, "might 


« not be advanced before hand; whether a demand would be made of all renun- 


ciations, as well paternal and maternal, as collateral, and in whoſe favour; 


© whether, in caſe of widowhood, with or without children, the whole or part of 
+ the portion was to be refunded; what jointure would be afked; what main- 
* tenance for her houſhould before marriage; what value of jewels to be preſented 
* her on both fides, and to whom they Mond belong in caſe of widowhodd:; 
tt what regulations would be inſiſted on with regard to the number and quality of 
5 ſervants; ſent with her into England to attend her perſon, and 10 the manner of 


ber enjoying the exerciſe of her religion there; and in fine, what ſecurities would 


be aſked for this, and for the-princoſs's: return, with ber ſervants, into Frlrice,) in 


ſc the ma ſpeaking as of himſtif, though 
well enough aſſured of the ſentiments. of the king and queen-regent of France, re- 
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plied, „That the 8 Why they had: conſented enn E 
« England, when her ſiſter was conducted to Spaine, were of little conſideration T 
in regard to ptince Charles; and they deſired ſhe might ſtay with ther till ſhe 
<« was twelve; and the marriage be then ſolemniaed more Catbolico: it eould not 
« be done ſooner according to the conſtitution of the church; and there was no 
« need of repeating it in England, That there could not be a better ſecurity given 
for the marriage taking effect, than the conſent of the queen · regent and the 
« princes of the blood; regiſtered in the parlement of Paris, and confirmed by the 
« king when major, as he wo⁰ud be: before Cbretienne was twelve: and as for the 
« advance of money, it would be rejected, as neither cuſtomary nor decent. That 
her portion would be 700, 00 crowns; 300,000 thereof to be paid at the 
<« eſponſal, 200,000 the next year, and as much the year following ; that two 
* thirds of it ſhould be reſtored according to the cuſtom of France, and the renun- 
« Ciations nere were to be made in favour of his mg Chriſtian majeſty, his 
« brother, and ſucceſſors. The value of the jewels would be referred to the king 
« of England, but he thought it could not be leſs than 50, ooo crowns, and that 
<« they ſhould remain to the princeſs'; and in regulating her maintenance and 
« houſhold, as few ſervants'ſhould be about her as poſſible.” Villeroy, in his torn, 
deſired likewiſe to know, * That jointure was uſually given in England, and how 
4 affigned ; and what ſecurity 1 would be Lad for the ION free exerciſe of der 
4 Wen and for her return.“ 1 
A account of this e vas dent: to thee abate of England : kia Janes 
was either ſo cool in the matter, or ſo taken up with 2 of his daughter, 
that he delayed coming to a reſolution about the articles „till June this 
year; when he ſent one ſo full of doubts and difficulties, ahi Eo irony was forced * 
to ſend his ſecretary to-London'for clearer directions, before he could proceed any 
futther on his former inſtructions. - Theſe directions did not arrive at Paris till the 
veginning of Auguft, when the queen was abſent, and the council diſperſed; they 
were thought fo favourable to the negotiatibn, that there would be little difficulty 
in adjuſting the ſmall differences that remained : but the contrary appeared before 
the end of the month, when the conferences were reſumed. The king of England 
had conſented, That e ee s| ſhould ſtay in France till twelve years old, and 
« that the marriage ſhould be ſolemnized there before her departure: but decrell 
« it might be in an — fart; without a maſſe (as in the caſes of Henry IV, 
and his ſiſter) and he would ſend an Engliſp peer: over to be his ſon's. 
« He approved the ſigning of the contract by the queen and the princes of the 
« blood, with the regiſtering and ratification' thereof as propoſed, and the forfeiture 
e of 3 50, ooo crowns by the party, 'through whoſe fault the marriage ſhould not 
« take effect: but he demaniledꝭ a portion of $00,000-crowns to be paid in London 
e at the courſe of money there, half on the eve of the marriage, and the reſt in a 
« year after. He miſtiked che form of the renunciation; but was willing to de- 
« clare himſelf ſatisñed with tliat portion; ia lieu of all the goods of her father 
« and mother: and, rejecting the reſtitution of it, as contrary to the cuſtom of 
England, was, in conſideration thereof, ready to ſettle on her a jointare of 10, 00 
« marks (the uſual jointure of the queens of England) and to make it up 10, 00 J. 
« 2 year, by- the addition of a penſion. James agreed to lay out 50,000 crowns in 
« jewels for the princeſs, whoſe property they were to be; and undertook to con- ; 
duct her honourably back to France with them, whenever ſhe became a widow: 
_ « but defited, the demands about the exerciſe of her religion might be moderated 
as much as poſſible, becauſe of the diſeontents, which ſuch an innovation might | 
_« cauſe in England. ' His intention, however, was to give her all reaſonable ſatiſ- 
« pa "that point: ſhe ſhould have a chamber at the rey r & Said 
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| Jan #s I, © convenient place employed to other uſes, for the marriage of her ſervants, and 
of n the chriſtening of their children, if done privately: but deſired, they would be 
bg. « content with two prieſts, that would not exceed the bounds of their charges, and 
« with the ordinary church-yards, which had been conſecrated by biſhops of their 
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Tur points conceded did not ſatisfy the French. ; They would not advance above 
700,000 'CrOWNs, at 3 livres each b and inſiſted as well upon the reſtitution of the 
princeſs's portion, the entire diſpoſal of all her goods, and the renunciation of all 
ſucceſſions, as upon het havipg a great almoner, a confeſſor, and two other prieſts 
for the exerciſe of her religion, a place for worſhip, and another for burial. Edmonds 
was obliged to ſend over again to England for freſh inſtructions vhich occaſioned 
another conference on December 1, O. S. and created new difficulties. James had 
« agreed to a delay of the marriage, till Melle Chretienne was twelve, upon a ſup- 
« poſition that it could not be contracted ſooner: but, finding that Mel Eligabeth 
« was to be conducted the next ſpring to Spaine, he deſired that the former might 
« be married, when ſhe was ten years old, in an indifferent form, and ſent imme- 
« diately into England; and that the contract ſhould be made at preſent. He per- 
«- ſiſted. in demanding 800,000 crowns, each ſix ſhillings Engliſb in value; having 
« been offered a million from another quarter, and to abate above 200, 00 
« would be diſhonourable. He excepted alſo to the renunciat ion of all collateral 
« ſucceſſions, as unuſual, as not done at the marriage of Philip II of Spaine, with 
*  Flizabeth of France, and if it was otherwiſe in the contract for the preſent double 
« alliance, it was owing to the inſtances of Haine, and becauſe the renunciation 
_ « was reciprocal; and, as his own honbur and Me Chtretienne's natural rights 
« were concerned therein, he deſired ſome! accommodation in this affair. The re- 
« funding of the portion, and the demand of a church- yard, were abſolutely re- 
i jected: and the number of prieſts was reduced to three, who might officiate for 
«. her. in matters of religion. The queen-regent, in her anſyrer to theſe propo- 
ſitions, on Deceniber 5, O. 8. * agreed to an indifferent form for celebrating” the 
e marriage, but would not ſend Me Chretienne into England; till of the fame age 
*. as her ſiſter would be, when ſent to Spaine, and would not give above 500;000 
te crowns: for the portion. As to the'collateral- renunciation, ſhe would not inſiſt 
4 on it, ptovided there was a reſerve us to lands of the king of France s domaine, 
“ united to the crowns of France or Navarre: and, though the king of England 
© had, in the articles for the Pal graues marriage, inſiſted on the reſtitution of the 
«© whole of his daughter's fortune, ſhe would be content with the refunding of two 
_ « thirds: of Mu Chretienne' s, in caſe of children, and of one half, if ſhe had no 
* iſſue," It was propoſed to Put her houthold on the fame foot as the” Dyfanta's, 
te who was coming from Spaine: but three prieſts were thought too little, and a 
tt church- yard was ſtill demand ed.... 
Tux ſtill remained difficulties, which could not be removed without the em- 
baſſador's going over to England, and talking with the king in perſon. Leave was 
given him for this purpoſe and he was charged to bring with him the final anſwer 
of the court of France: but this was deferred, tilli aſter his depatture. He ſet out 
however on December 22; having firſt received a verbal aſſurance, ( That the ſum 
of the portion, and the terms of paying it, would be eaſily adjuſted; when-all 
e. other articles were agreed.” This was confirmed in the Anal unſiver, delivered 
4. D. 1614. on January 27, N. S. which likewiſe expreſſed the queen regent's conſent, . That 
«. the eſpouſals ſhould be made three or four months before Chretienne entered the 
% twelfth year of her age, and ſhe ſhould be ſent immediately after into Exgland; 
that the marriage ſnould be ſolemnized, like that of Henry IV, in an indifferent 
« form; that the renunciation of collateral ſucceſſions ſhould be waved 3 that, if 
_ the princeſs died without iſſue, only half her portion, and, if prince Charles died 
i N Ot e | ee e 
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« firſt en the whole of it ſhould be unn bat, if he left, any, Jams 1; 
« one third ſhould not be refunded, another ſhould: be diſpoſed. of in England upon Adee 
« rents at five per cent, and the. laſt third be either repaid to her, 1 in caſe. of her re | 
<«..turn to France, or elſe be changed into rents, if ſhe ſtaid in England; that * 
« ſhould be conducted to Calais or Dieppe at the king of France's expence: but 

te no abatement would be made in the number of prieſts, four being neceſſary; and 

the demand of a place for burial was renewed,” This treaty had not been com- 
municated to the privy council, till after Edmonds came into England, and, fot that 
reaſon, met with ſome. oppoſition there, as it did ;likewiſe from the parliament. 
Hence, probably, aroſe a delay in the proceedings, and. in the embaſſador's return to 

Paris; for, though his commiſſion for treating and concluding; the marriage : was, 
paſſed on June 19, he doth not ſeem to have got back to Paris, till about the time 
that Louis XIII was declard major by the parlement; which being done on 
October a, N. 8. he was crowned: on the 17. of that month at Reims. It was 

on Nov. 12, N. 8. that Edmonds preſented a memorial on the ſubject of the final. 
anſiwer; but, as the French court was entirely taken up with the aſſembly of the 
eſtates (which was opened on October 27, this year, and ſate till February. 23,1615, 

each ſtate, however, meeting apart till Marcb 28, no reply was made to it, till 
May 24, next following. The three eſtates had approved the double alliance with 
Spaine's, and the court of France, ſeeing there could be no obſtacle to its taking ef- 

fe, inſiſted peremptorily, * That Mel. Chretienne ſhould not be married, till ſhe. 

« was twelve compleat, or at leaſt far advanced in her twelſih year, and the mar- 

& riage ſhould not be repeated in England. They would not recede from any of 

their demands, relating to the exerciſe of her religion; nor conſent to have the 
marriage ſolemnity repeated in England, pretending it to be 5965-46 to their: re- 
ligion, which looked upon matrimony as a ſacrament; whereas the Eng liſb inſiſted 
on this laſt point as neceſſary for aſſuring the ſucceſſien of the erown, and abſo- 
lutely refuſed as well to refund any part of the portion; the cuſtom, of: England al- 
lowing widows a jointure in lieu thereof, as to make a renunciation! of collateral 
ſueceſſions, unleſs the kingdom of Navarre and other lands, to which! females. had, 

by the laws of the eountry, a right of ſucceeding; were excepted, - Theſe were the 
reſolutions on both ſides, in Septemben, 16 16, when the laſt conferences on the ſub- 
ject were held by the French idem with lord Hay and Sir T. Edmonds: and, 
neither receding from their demands; an end was put to the treaty. A propoſal made 
by the duke of Lerma to Sir Jain Dighy, the Eugliſt embaſſador at Madrid, for 
marrying the infanta Maria to prince Charles, which the French thought, but faintly 
declined by James, When he excuſed himſelf from entering on a treaty about it, 
till his negotiation: wich France was ovet, ſeems to have been the reaſon, why lit 
was Cartied on no further.” The Spaniſh match was, in truth, very agreeable to the 

king of England, as he expected from it a larger ſum of money for the relief of 
his neceſſities, which the late parliament had ſo unkindly neglected, than could mw” 

got from France: and all the; Eng/i/b in his privy council were entirely for it, 
either influenced by Shaniſh preſents and penſions, or out of jealouſy, that the in- 
teteſt of the Scoteb about ever be; greath ſtreugthened by a French alliance. 
I x was not the onely- point, in Mhich the court of France ſnewed, at this time; Cardinal D. 
their little regard to that of England. The cities and communities, repreſented in eue Fm 
the third eſtate of France, have preſerved: the otiginal cuſtom, of giving 1n/irudHions eſtates of 
to their deputies : and theſe are as conſtantly rea in their aſſembly, beginning with T 
thoſe of Pariss.¶ The firſt article of theſe; being read id the aſſambly now fitting,” 
was found an inſtruction couched in theſe; words, That to ſtop the pernicious 

er doctrine, introduced of late years; againſt, the kings and ſovereigns of divine ap- 

ener. by ſeditious perſons, with/a deſign to diſturb and ſubvert their gouern- 5 
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« ment, they ſhoald addrefs his majeſty to paſs, in the aſſembly of eſtates, a an 
t mental law of the realm, inviolable and notorious to all, that, as he is ackno-π- 


« on earth; either ſpiritual or temporal, that hath any right over his kingdom, to 
«« deprive bis facred perſon thereof, or toabfolve his ſubjects of the fealty and obe- 
« dience they owe him, for any cauſe or on any pretext whatever; that all ſubjects, 
« of all ranks and condition, ſhould hold this law, as holy, true, and agreeable to 
« the word of God, without any diſtinction, equivocation, or limitation, and it 
© ſhould be ſworn to and figned by all the deputies of the eftates, and afterwards 
« by all that ſhonld be admitted to any benefice or office of the realm, before their 
« admiffion; that it ſhould be taught by all preceptors, regents, doctors, and 
er preachers; that the contrary opinion, particularly that of its being lawful to rebel 
« againſt kings, and thtow off the yoke of their obedience, on any occaſion hat- 
« ever, is impious, deteſtable, contrary to truth, and the conſtitution of the monarchy 
« of France, which depends immediately upon God alone; that all books holding 
ce that falſe and perverſe opinion ſhall be deemed ſeditious and damnable ; all 
« foreigners, that maintained and publiſhed it, ſhall be reputed ſworn enemies of 


1 the crown, and all ſubjects that adhered to it, whatever their.condition or quality 


* 
—— 


et were; ſhould be taken for rebels, infringers of the fundamental laws of the realm, 
« and guilty of high treaſon.“ The affaſiination- of the two laſt kings of France, 
and a multitude of antimonarchicat books lately publiſhed, gave occaſion to this ar- 
tiele in the in/trudtions of Paris: and it, being received by all the deputies in the 
third eſtate, was inſerted in their general repreſentation to the king, that it might 
paſs into a law by his approbation. This alarmed the eſtate of the clergy, who ar- 
rogated to themſelves the fole authority in matters of doctrine: and the cardinal 
Du Perron, at the latter end of this year, made an harangne; three hours long, to 
the third eſtate, in hopes of perſuading them, hat they meddled out of their ſphere, 
that the doctrine of depofing kings, upon a pope or council's deelaring them here= 
ticab or fallen from the faith, was univerſally received in the church of Rome. He 
had made the like ſpeech, before, to the ſecond eſtate of the nobility: and, as ſome 
ſpurious copies were publiſhed thereof, he printed the latter, which was of the 


ſame tenour as the former, and ſent a copy of it to the king of Great Britain. 


Tux were ſome paſſages in the cardinabs harangue, wherein, after maintain- 
ing that the law and oath, propoſed by the third eſtate, were founded upon the mo- 
deb of the oath of allegiance in England; «He extolled the learning, excellent na- 


0 tural parts, and eminent moral virtues of the king of Great Britain, and found 


| nothing wanting in him for the itue image of a perfect and accompliſhed prince, 


«but that he was not a Carbolick,” Famer was not ſo much pleaſed with this en- 
comium, as irritated at being charged with malice and faction, with a defire of 
ei cauſing a ſchiſt and divifion in the aſſembly of the eſtates of France by intro- 
“ ducing the ſame oath there, as he had impoſed upon his Engiijſb ſubjects, and at 


being deſcribed, in his government, as 2 bloody: tyrant; inflicting all kind of 


0 puniſhments. and:torments on his Roman Catholick ſubjects, whom the cardinal 
** repreſented as graaning under the yoke-of? perſecution j adding in the end, by: 


- 22 ay« of antitheſis; that, God be praiſed; the French were not under a king who 


made martyrz; and-infiouating thereby, that the king of Great Brituis was ſo 


I's 
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0 bi! *+-pitiles in his nature, as to take delight in ſhedding the blood of 'innocents.” ': Dr. 
Perron had maintained, „That a king, by divine right, may forfeit his rights, and 
t ocaſe to be dcn dged a king; that the pope or a council have authority, in 


*+:caſe. of hereſy or apoſtaſy, to depoſo kings; abſolve ſubjects from their oath of al- 


| <.Jegiance; and, in conſequence thereof, authorize them to rebel; which would put 


4 . > #3 Py 2 \ 
NO , 


the royal dignity im the pontiff s diſpoſal, diſobedience into the hearts of ſubjects, 
".and.a knife. into the hands of an aſſaſſin, for executing upon their ſacred perſons 
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„ the decrees of a power bent to their ruin the conſequences Wha had s Jan! ns Io 
«:1conrſe'of 'twenty-five/years laſt paſt; been ſeverely felt in England. The = ar "x 
% power of depoſing princes, often for Ughter crimes than Hereſy-or apoſtacy, ha | | 
been likewiſe afſerted'by the*cardinal, as a maxim of the church of Rome; and 
that; if any held che contrary, the pope only tolerated them out of regard to the 
peace of the church, provided they held it problematically, and did not declare 
« the affirmative to be-contrary to the word of God. This James thought was 
*« expoſing Louis XIII to the fate of his two laſt predecefſors: and, waving the 
es demand of any reparation for the reproaches thrown upon bitmſeif thought he 
% ſhould be wanting to what God and nature had made him, if he did not ſhew a 
< juſt reſentment at what touched the honour, ſafety, and dignity, of kings, which 
the cardinal was for ſubjecting to another's diſpoſal; and defire the king and queen 
mother to conſider the ſcandal, danger, and pernicious conſequences, of ſuch. 
ic doatinies to the ſtate of Chriftendom in general, and of France in particular, and 
to find à remedy for ſtifling them in their birth. At the concluſion of His re- 
% monfrance, ee declared it was out of his great regard to the late king, and 
his tender affect e preſent, whoſe liſe would be expoſed,” if the cardinal's 
e doctt ine was een nd authorized in France, that he uſed his inſtances with 
that court, to {ſuppreſs the cardinal's harangue by a ſolemn and #igorous arret 
_ ««/publiſhed to the world, and to condemn his ne w and impious*doQrinie; that, by 
„ ſuch a declaration; the licentious minds of ſubjects mighit be better kept in the 
1 duties of their fidelity and obedience.” This remonſtrance, on a ſubzect which 
he had extremely at heart, he cauſed to ax FO" oy ye embaffaclor to "the 
-courtiof France's but it produced no effect. 
Tux ill ſucceſs of James applications 1 court, ſeems Wabe een The king 
1 the great diſtreſs: he was in for want of money: this was unfver ſally known ; calls a — 
and, whilſt it encouraged diſvontente perſons at home; it leſſened his reputation and 
influence abroad. He had diſmiſſed his laſt parliament with exprefftons of dif- 
nuſte on his ſide, and of diſcontent on thelrs, which made it thought” that he ſtood 
All with his people: and it was much doubted, whether another would be willing 
to pay His debts and relieve his neeeffities. Wen conſults were held about the 
mea of relief, and many projects offered for bringing money into his coffers: but 
they appeared generally to be ſuch, as would prove hurtful to Rim, odivus to the 
ation, uncertain in their produce, And für "from being adequate to bie wants, And 
: the urgenoy of his affaits.-'> A parliamentary wuy was och more regular, aud lidble 
to none of theſe objections: but there were great"appitchenſions, leſt an houſe dt 1 
commdns ſhould take advantage of the king's necefſities"to extort from bim ome 755 
unreaſonable demands; before they would do any thing for his ſervice ;”ahd the de- 
nial of a ſupply would put him into a worſe condition than before. in Bow | | 
ever, the and way, that could be taken, to coVinte the foreign world of! theic | 
miſtake in ſuppofing his majeſty had leſt the affections of !his/pebple;; a notion 5 | 
| nn. tobie/affairs; the opinion of ſtrength;*confiſting” inthe ove of his 0 
Ae being more ſerviceable to à prince! than Alb the branbhes 6f his real 
ä : and this would be actually dene by « patliainent's grantitg him a ſupply, 
and) giving him marks of their affeftion: '-Theſ& confidetations' were judic y | 
weighed by Sir Henry) Nevil, in a memorial, which he drew upf and preſented to 
te king on' this:occafion} and; which ſeems to have determined Rim to call a par- 
liament, becauſe he followed the plan drawn up by that gentleman, who was uni- 
_ verſallysefteemed fur his uiſdom anf integrity. fle was" very intimate with the 
chief perſons in the laſt houſe of commons; and Was perfuated?* chat they were 
_ «not diſaffected to his tiajeſty, but would be ready to-forve him andigive him ſuch 
n ORE «ll amen thework-fully: Griefied 
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11 L. % of their good intentions, and of the general affeQion of his ſukiecke. They 
SN « would indeed expect ſomewhat by way of grace, in recompence for what ſhould 


e & defires, and made known his gracious inclination to gratify his ſubjects with 
any favours and graces they could aſk with modeſty and reaſon, he would be 


e be given bim, and to juſtify the care they took of their conſtituents, who, were to 
« pay it: and, as love in all relations could only be maintained by a mutual inter- 
« courſe of good offices, ſuch. graces would be equally advantageous; to the king's 
« ſervice, and agreeable to his people. He could not tell, what was expected or 
« would be aſked in particular: but adviſed his majeſty to prevent their aſking, to 
« conſider as well what had been demanded, as what he had promited; in the laſt 
40 parliament, to grant the moſt reaſonable of their demands, and to perſorm all 
« his promiſes. Among other advices, he deſired the king, to abſtain from making 
any ſpeech that might irritate the parliament, to {ſeem rather confident; than dif- 
e fident, of their good affections, to impute former errors to ill offices done be- 
« tween them, and to the want of a right underſtanding of one another's intentions, 
« rather than to any want of affection. Whatever point, not derogating om his 
« ſovereignty. or revenue, his majefty ſhould reſolve to offer by way of grate; he 
% ought to do it of himſelf. before he was preſſed; a ſmall thing in that man- 
« ner being likely to give more content, than a great deal more obtained by impor- 
tunity, and raiſing hopes of the like graces for the future. As to the manner of 
« proceeding, he wiſhed the king would be pleaſed to make his propaſitions to the 
ac commons, either by himſelf, or by his ſervants that were members of their body; 
for they would be rather willing to make an oblation of their affectious them- 
64 ſelves to his majeſty, than that any other ſhould doit, and intercept both 
« the merit and the thanks from them. He recommended like wise, that the king 
would forbear to nominate any particular perſons to be ſent to hid from the 
« commons, to treat upon any occaſion: but that, after he had declatefl his: own 


<« pleaſed to require the houſe to. nominate a competent nutiber, thirty or forty, 
ho might repair to him with their demands, and be authotied, both to aſl and 
10 anſwer: ſuch queſtions as ſhould ariſe in the debate, without concluding or bind- 
| « ing the houſe. in any point, but only to clear matters; and tefer-all back to the 
« houſe's deciſion, This courle, he conceived, would much expedite :bufineſs, 
1 prevent jealouſies, and giye a general, ſatisfaction to the commons, when they 
10 ſhould fee, that the king would underſtand their defire immediately from them- 
ec < ſelves, without any interpoſition or danger of miſrepreſentatiun; and that, upon 
t, any point of doubt, they (ſhould be admitted to clear their on intentions, andi mot 
75 be ſubje& to the conſtructions of others, Matters being thus prepared before- 
40 hand, and thus managed at the time, Sir Henry was confident, that his majeſty, 
% upon gratifying his people with the graces- propoſed, or any other of the like 
10 kind, would receive as much contentment from his new parliament; as he had 
ec diſtaſte from the laſt, and that things would end in an harmony and agreement, 
% which would be very comfortable to his mae ſty, and very happy bor che hole 
dy kingdom.“ 85 This advice the king followed. Me ine on i 255245 12? 
Tun parliament met on; Tueſday, April g: and, to be befonchantl with thoſe 
who made papery the pretended object of their fears, and the popular ſubject of 
their clamour, he began his ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeflioh, with (e a c- 
<<. plaint of its 4ncreaſe, and: of the papiſis growing ſo obſtinate, that, when he was 
lately giving directions for adminiſtering the oath of a to them, a peer 


« had told him, he did not know a juſtice of peace in the country Warna 8 
t through fear, or would out of affection; adminiſter it to the ſuſpected. This he 
either 


t thought owing to the intricacy and obſcurity of former laurb; the pupiſto 
6. imagining they would not take hold af them, oc elſe — ein _ 
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« of impunity. le had ordered the judges (o ſee-the laws duely executed; yet be) aus 1. 


« wiſhed two ot three things amended in the oath of allegiance, that the clearneſs of Ie. 


« the law might be better ſeen ; and thought it unneceſſary to make new 'laws 
« againſt 'them ; having obſerved, that no religion, whether true or falſe, was ever 
« :bettered [by . perſecution, | even. heteticks iglorying in their ſufferings: it would be 
« beſt to purge the laws already in being, and then have them fully executed. He 
r had made the Palatine match purely for the good of the kingdom, and it had 
« brought him a grandſon he had refuſed to marry bis daughter to France or 
% Spaine, and deſited. an act of naturalization for the elector, with a declaration 
te therein, that, in fallure of iſſue of his body, the princeſs El:zabeth and the if ge. 
*. male of her body were to ſucceed to the imperial crown of England. The 
charges of the wedding, and of keeping houſe for the Palatine ſix months befote 
e the marriage was ſolemnized, for his own credit, and the honour of the nation, 
< had been (to ſay nothing of Irland) too great for him to defray ; yet he would 
<« not bargain with them, as at their laſt meeting; but, holding the affection of his 
e ſubjects to be the beſt purchaſe, referred it entirely to their good will to grafit 
him a proper ſupply. What he would do for them in grace, he would not ſay 
te now, but would leave it for one of his ſervants to do at their next meeting. 
« Declaring that he would not ſtretch his prerogative, as was reported, he took 
«| notice of a ruthour, that ſome perſons had undertaken for him, and that he was 
te to have a packed parliament ; aſſured them of the falfehood thereof, and that, 
«« with regard to ſuch an undertaker, he ſhould look upon him as a knave, and 
they might look upon him a8 u fool. Only ſome noblemen and others had in 
diſcoutſe aſſured him, he had no reaſon to doubt, but his people, knowing his ne- 
ee ceſſities, would contribute to his relief, and the payment of his debts; He had 
ce indeed; within twenty four houts, been told df great differenees or diſturbances 
« in the election of knights of ſhirts,” which by law) might ſubject the ſheriffb to 
« fine and others to puniſhment; yet he would not intermeddle in the caſe, N 
e it entirely to their coguiſance. I for himſelf, he could ſay wich truth, he ha 
e neither put in, nor throw out, nor excepted Againſt, any petfon': but left it to 
* ebunties and burroughs to chooſe for themidves.” He had called this parliament, 
et to take away the miſunderſtanding between him and the laſt: and whereas his 
predeceſſort had not uſed to beſtow their graces till the end of u feſſton, he would 
<«, give his at their next meeting, Whieh would be in a few days. He was not 
«| -apainſt their repreſenting grievances with diſcretion and moderation; for they, 
«who lived in the country, muſt know the ſtate of it better than he could: but 
A tecomrnended to them; not to take them from every one, nor pick them up in the 
n ſtteets, as if they went a begging for them, but to offer ſueh as were really ſo; to 
their own knowledge; The proelamation he had iffocd againſt duels, had oeca- 
«: ſioned its being given but, that his proclamations were inſtead of labrs: but he 
« had no intent they ſhould be ſo deemed, meaning only to expreſs his fentiments 
«4, againſt people's fighting and maſſicring one another, till a ſtatute could be made 
* agalnſt it; which he conceived to be a godly action. The bringing of theſ- 
« ſages from the houſe of commune by the Speaker, and the retutning anſwers by 
« his ſervants, had bred a great deal of ill affeckion and miftakings | and to pre- 
« vent tie like inconvenience, as well as for the ſpecdier diſpatch bf bufineſß, he 
< would, if they doubted in any caſe, be glad to ſpeak with thts himſelf; yet 
< -meant not thereby to difallo of conferences 'betweth che houſes for ripening 
matters, wherein they deſired to know-his pleafüre. The ſpring was To fat ad- 
% vanced, that the private uffairs of gentleett would call them fobn int tlie 


country, and the ſeſion muſt be hort: but he had called the" palliapeht at this 
<< tins, chiefly for che felief of his wants, Which'were very ptenug. Fe dſſüred 
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a miſing them to aſk nothing, and deſiring chem in the mean time to notify it to 


« being once out of debt, would aſk no ſupplies, unleſs in the caſe of wars: yet he 


6 


« houſe of commons; that there had been no undertakers, as was reported, nor would 


e that his neceſſities, being made known to the people, would be relieved, there 
« was nothing exceptionable in it, ſince whoever, would not aſſure him of the love 


« time of the year, which would not ſuffer the ſeſſion to continue long, and the 
importance of the buſineſs for which they were called, both of theſe recommend- 


« and good of his people. Theſe were contained in eleven acts: 1. For paſſing the 
«:accompts of ſheriffs, eſcheators, and collectors of ſublidies, tenths, fifteenths, and 
aids, without charge or delay. 2. Againſt ſecret offices and inquiſitions being 


* thorizing certain commiſſioners to review the ſtate of penal laws, that ſuch as are 


«6. obſolete and enſnaring may be repealed, and ſuch as are fit to continue, or concern 
'«« the ſame matter, may be reduced reſpectively to one clear form of law. 4. For 


'« ſubjects to plead the general iſſue, and continue their poſſeſſion in certain cafes, 


e wards. 9. For repealing a branch of the ſtatute of 34 Hen. VIII, about the al- 
«+ teration of laws for Wales: without parliament. 10. Againſt, vexing the ſubje& 
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« their countries, and conſult with them, what laws were fit either to be added, 
« amended, or repealed, and upon their information of what was amiſs and proper 
c to be redteſſed or amended for the benefit of the realm, he would gladly promote 
« jt; delighting in nothing more than 1n the love of his people, _— in an union 
« with them, for the doing good to the publick.” 

Ranvar Crew, ſerjeant at law, being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe e's commons, 
and approved, the king ſent for the two houſes, on Saturday, April q, to the 
Banqueting Houſe : and, in a ſpeech, © deſired their acceptance of the graces he 
« had promiſed, as a mark of his love, rather than on account of the things them- 
«« ſelves. Aſſuring them of his readineſs to redreſs any juſt grievances they ſhould 
&« propound, he hoped they would ſhew their affection in ſatisfying his debts and 
<« relieving bis eſtate: and, as there ſhould be an emulation between a king and 
« his people, which ſhould love the other beſt, he expected from them ſuch a be- 
« nevolence, as his neceſſities required, and his people's ability would ſuffer. The 
« manner and quantity of relief he left to them: every body ſa his neceſſity, and 
knew, that it aroſe from what was ſpent, not on his own affections, but for his 
te own, for theirs, and their country's, honour. He had taken care to live within 
« his revenue for the future, that he might not be burdenſome. to his people; and, 


« would ſtill call them together for their advice, and to hear the grievances of the 
people; though he might ſay, he had as little reaſon to call parliaments, as ever 
e king had that reigned amongſt them. Renewing his aſſurances (as in his formet 
« ſpeech) that he had never excepted againſt any man choſen for a member of the 


«© he have ſuffered them; and though every body he talked with was of opinion, 


« of his people, he ſhould, not look upon as good ſubjects, he recommended to 
« them the taking ſome courſe with the Papiſts. After repreſenting the ntbeffity 
„of an union, and mutual offices of love, between a king and his people, whoſe 
% common good was the view of every honeſt man, he defired them to conſider the 


*« ing diſpatch: and declared to them the graces he intended to pals for the eaſe 
« taken out in his majeſty's behalf to the prejudice of his ſubjects. 3. For au- 


« the ſecurity and relief of the crown tenants and farmers, in caſes of forfeiture 
“ for non-payment of rent. 5. and 6. For avoiding the trouble and charges of 
4 his majeſty's ſubjects, upon reſpit of homage, and in the pleadings of the ex- 
« chequer, in caſes of alienation by the king's tenants. 7. For admitting the kingꝰs 


t upon informations of intruſion exhibited againſt them. 8. Againſt long conti- 
© nuance of liyerics, and unneceſſary bringing in of evidence into the court of 


e by the aſſigning of debts to the crown; and 11. For making the eſtates of at- 
* LG forfeited to the Fromm, liable to a. payment of their true and 
| «c s juſt 
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« juſt debts.” The titles of theſe acts being read by the vane lice, and intimation JAMuEs I. 

given of ſome further gracious purpoſes of his majeſty, in relation to afſarts, the 

preſſing of carriages, anda general pardon, the king added, That he defired them 
© to eſteem thoſe graces; not in reſpe& of the gift, but of their friend, the giver, 

0 and did not doubt of their grant of a benevolence for the relief of his neceſſities. 

„As he had begun the ſeſſion with theſe graces, ſo he promiſed them in the end of > 

it a general pardon, larger and leſs curtailed than uſual, having given directions 

« to the judges for that purpoſe: and, if, beſides: theſe, any thing elſe could be 

„thought of, by himſelf or by them, for the good of the people, he ſhould be 

cc willing to let them have it, provided it did not. affect his prerogative.” _ 

Six Henry Yelverton, ſolicitor general ', having delivered and read theſe acts to 
the houſe of commons, was ordered to point out the benefits of each to the nation: 
and on this occafion obſerved, that, whereas the accompts of ſheriffs and collectors 
of- taxes paſſed at preſent through ſeven offices, with no little trouble, expence, and 
loſs of time in every one, the firſt bill propoſed would prevent both the charge and 
delay. The ſecond againſt ſecret inquiſitions provided, that publick notice ſhould 
be given to all parties'concerned therein, with a note of the particulars to be pro- 
ceded on, that they might not ſuffer for want of a proper knowledge and defence. 

The power to commiſſioners for reviewing the penal laws, in order to repeal the 
obſolete, enſnaring, and oppreſſive, and reduce the others into a proper order, was 
infinitely for the eaſe and quiet of the ſubject: but, as the work was difficult, it was 
neceſſary, by appointing commiſſioners, to prepare for its being ſettled in the next 
ſeſſion, and his majeſty was pleaſed to releaſe his part of the forfeitures. The fourth 
granted a releaſe of conditions in leaſes, which were ſo penal, that, upon a ceſſer in 
the king's caſe, no receipt for 100 years together would make it good, or hinder 
the eſtate from being avoided. Pleadings in' the exchequer created a great charge 
to the ſubject: but the fifth act provided, that, if the party informed the truth of 
the thing, uſe, &c. there ſhould be no pleading. The king's revenue, by reſpit of 
homage, did not exceed 600 J. a year, yet the charge of the ſubject amounted to 
40,00. a year; the officer received four nobles for his fee, where the duty to the 
king amounted but to five ſhillings; and the fixth provided for taking away the firſt, 
and reſerving only the latter. The benefit of the ſeventh was well known to the 
lawyers, and thoſe who had experience thereof in the exchequer; for, the king's 
title being of record, the ſubject was by law to plead ſpecially, Bow long and 
chargeable ſoe ver. The general iſſue was now to be pleaded, where the king had 
been any long time out of poſſeſſion, which altered the caſe excetdingly in favour 
of the ſubject; there being a great difference between giving evidence upon the ge- 
neral, and upon the ſpecial, iſſue: bis majeſty would be now in ſtreights, the ol 
je& at karge; the ſubject would have but one thing to provide for, the King's s coun- 
ſel for all. The eighth only concerned Wales, Where the king might, as a con- 
queror, make what laws he pleaſed: but the Me! N were now to have all the benefit 
of the laws of England, in the ſame manner as the Engliſh.” Liveries had been 
continued iti the court of wards ſeven. or ſeventeeh years after fall age, which pro- 
cured a protection there, and ſuffered no ſuit elſewhere; but the ninth act would 
make heirs of full age Rand on their own legs, and procure a Tpeedy grant of their 
liveries ; and the charge of evidence would be much reduced by confining evidences 
only to ſpecial caſcs. The aſſigning of debts to the. crown (often 1 in caſes where 4 /. 

only due to the king, and 5004, to the party) was an horrible vexation to the ſub- 
ject; and a ſleeping bond, by aſſignment to his majeſty, became recoverable by. his 

| prerogative: but the. king not enduring that his prerogative ſhould be a ſtalking 
horſe for other mens debts, had provided by. the tenth act againlt. t this grievance, 
and reſolving not to ſac but for his own debts, would do this likewiſe by ordinary 
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proceſs. Upon the attainder of perſons, their lands and goods were forfeited to the 
crown, and all debts to others loſt; but the king, out of his regard to juſtice, and 
looking upon nothing as his own, which was due to another man, had been pleaſed 
by the eleventh to provide for the payment of debts, owing to his ſubjeQs, out of 
the eſtates forfeited to himſelf, The meaner ſort of people were moſt damnified 
by the preſſing of carts; the charge and the burden of it were intolerable z to re- 
move it would be a flower of grace: and his majeſty's reſolved, by act or ordinance, 


to redreſs the practice. Aſſart lands, granted by juſtices of the foreſt, or by com- 


miſſions, had been often queſtioned, upon pretence that none can be aſſarted, but 
what have been formerly arrented: great trouble had hence enſued, which the king 
reſolved to prevent for the future. The particulars of the pardon were not yet 
digeſted, but every body would highly prize the liberality thereof: and the king, not 
ſtinting himſelf to theſe graces, was willing in general to grant whatever might be for 
the good of the nation, or ſhould be thought of by the houſe of commons; hoping 
that nothing would be ſought tending to the diminution of his revenue, or the al- 
teration of his government. 5 | 3 AP 

No king of England ever opened a parliament with the offer of ſo many acts of 
grace for the relief and eaſe of his ſubjects. They were all retrenchments from his 
prerogative in ſome reſpect or other: but, as molt of them tended to prevent yexati- 
ous and expenſive ſuits, and muſt of conſequence leſſen the profits of the law, they 
could not be very agreeable to the lawyers, who fate and bore a great ſway at this 
time in the houſe of commons. The Puritans did not like, that the king, whoſe 
character they had laboured ſo much to leſſen, ſhould ingratiate himſelf with his 
people: they rejoiced in his neceſſities; and, far from propoſing to give him any re- 
lief, wiſhed them ſtill more prefling, that he might be forced to comply with their 
deſires, Nothing would ſatisfy them, but an alteration in the conſticution of the 
church, and a ſtripping the crown of ſome eſſential part of its power: and, as, after 
ſo many gracious acts on the king's part, and the aſſurance of any other they could 
think of, not intrenching on the government or the reyenue, they could not with 


any decency oppoſe a ſupply directly, their plan was to divert it from being taken 


into conſideration. In vain did Sir Ralph Winwood (made ſecretary of ſtate, a week 


before the parliament met) repreſent * * the contempt to which the poverty of the 


© crown expoſed the nation in foreign countries; the dangers impendent from 
e abroad, from the union of France and Spaine, from the ſituation of affairs in 
% Germany (where the Prince of Neuburgb had married Magdalen ſiſter of the 
elector of Bavaria, to engage the emperor, the king of Spaine, and other Roman 
Catholick princes, in his intereſt, and the prince of Brandenburgh had. declared 
_ himſelf a Calviniſt to draw the Dutch into his quarrel, and Spinola with an army | 
had invaded the dutchy of Cleves) that what his majeſty had offered them, might 
be termed a new Magna Charta; that his debts had been contracted chiefly by 
the marriage of his daughter, ſo much for the ſervice of the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
to their own liking; that the ſuperfluities of their table, apparel, amuſements, 
and expences for one year, would be ſufficient to diſcharge them all; that an 
harmony between the king and parliament would reſtore our reputation abroad; 
and therefore moved for a ſpeedy and chearful contribution, Sir Julius Cæſar, 


« chancellor of the exchequer, urging the immediate neceflity of repairing Dover- 
7 | Lover: 


caftle, the forts of the iſle of Wight, Fluſhing, and Brille, pledges for 700,000. 
and the greatneſs of the king's expences, not in his houſhold (the charge whereof 
he had greatly reduced, fo that articles of 30,000 l. were brought down to $000 I) 

but on Jreland and on other publick accounts, renewed the ſame motion: but 
« with as ill ſucceſs,” Mr. Middleton, pretending that the graces were for the be- 


nefit, rather of the gentry, than of the cities and burroughs, preſented a bill againſt 
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impoſitions laid by the crown on merchants, and others, their wares and merchan- J aus 1. 
dize; the likelieſt way of reviving the diſputes of the laſt parliament: and Sir 18 
Maurice Berkely moved for a committee to bring in another againſt eccleſiaſtical © 
courts, the oath ex Meio, citations without an accuſer, and commutations for 
penance. 
ANOTHER * was offered, the next day, againſt ſubſcription to the canons: and 
a mighty clamour was raiſed about undertakers for'the parliament, who had thrown 
an indignity on the houſe, ſince what they ſhould do for the king, would be out of 
the love of the whole body, and not of any particulars. This notion of under- 
takers was founded only on an idle report, probably raiſed by ſome. Puritan, and 
the king had affured them, there was nothing in it: yet it ſerved to make a noiſe; 
and motions were made for every member's proteſting upon his reputation, that he 
was none of the number, and for proceeding on no buſineſs till this matter was 
ſearched to the bottom. At laſt, after all the elamours upon this ſubject, it was 
found, on May 14, that the report had ariſen from nothing, but from Sir H. Newi/'s 
memorial abovementioned. It was read in the houſe; Sir Henry owned and juſti- 
fied it; no body could find fault with it: and thus that affair dropped, after it had 
ſerved during ſome weeks for a pretence to put off the conſideration of a ſupply. 
The fame motion was made for ſtaying it, till the bill againſt impoſitions was ſets 
tled ; in which there was a good deal of difficulty, ſome objecting to the calling 
them illegal, becauſe they ſtood as yet warranted by law, a judgment of the court of 
exchequer having been paſſed in favour of the impoſition on currants: and there being 
300-new or young members in the houſe, who had not fate in the laſt parliament, 
and were ignorant of its proceedings, for whoſe information, it was neceſſary to make 
a further ſearch into precedents. In the mean time, motions were made for inca- 
pacitating clergymen to be juſtices of the peace, and for the relief of Gileticed or 
non- conforming miniſters: and bills were brought in for keeping Sunday (which 
the Puritans affected to call by the name of the 'Sabbath, as the Jeus did the 
Saturday, to ſerve for a colour to that ſabbatical reſt, which they preached up as 
- neceſſary) ina ſtrict manner, by forbidding diverſions, and all kind'of work, the writ- 
ing in offices, the hearing of cauſes, travelling of carriers, and reſort to ale-houſes ; 
againſt excommunication in petty cauſes, notwithſtanding the contumacy of the 
party; againſt ſcandalous and unworthy miniſters, non- reſidence, and pluralities. 
It was well known, that the biſhops would have been for this laſt bill, if ſmall 
lvings were in ſome meaſure competent for the ſubſiſtence of a teſident miniſter : 
but no care was taken in this laſt reſpect, and, » whilſt the livings in the kingdom 
did not afford a competency, thouſands of pariſhes muſt, if it paſſed; have been 
either left deſtitute of divine ſervice, ot be thrown into the hands of the non- 
conformiſts, which od have introduced a ſtrange confuſion, and deſtroyed all or- 
det and uniformity.” Theſe were bills, which the Puritans had for forty years 
been attempting in vain to get piſſed: ad there was another of the ſame leaven 
brought | in for reſtraining the execution of eccleſiaſtical canons, not confirmed 
«by Parliament.“ This was directiy ſtriking at the royal ſupremacy : and the 
-king's- prerogative was as. openly impeached by a motion for calling i in queſtion his 
power of creating baronets, under a pretence that no office, nor any thing not an- 
nexed to land, could be entailed, ſo that the dignity was not watranted by law, un- 
leſs: a perſon was ereuted baronet of a certain place, and with lands annexed, The 
bills for the king's graces were all read: but went lowly on; the rather perhaps, 
for fear they ſhould give occaſion to new motions for haſtening the ſupply. The 
town-clerk of London, and the clerk of the peace for Middleſex, were ordered to 
bring im all letters, which they had received, in favour' of 'Priefts, Feſuits, and Re- 
cuſants, to keep them from being indicted: but nothing. of that kind appeared. 
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Tux revival of the diſpute about impolitions, was the likelieft way to diſtreſs the. 
crown; and prevent a ſupply. The late treaſurer (Sir Robert Cecil earl of Saliſbury) 


nn imptoved the revenue by laying ſome, and (as Sir Walter Cope * ſaies) did it by 


the advice of lawyers, and after many precedents, as of queen Mary's raĩſing cloth 
from 14d. to a noble, and Gaſcon wine from 3 s. 6 d. to four marks; and- queen 
Elizabeth's raiſing ſweet wines from 35. 6 d. to 405. a ton; and 5. 64, on every 
hundred currants; all juſtified by judgments in the exchequer. He had, with the 
aſſiſtance of the chancellor and ſome barons of the exchequer, and two principal 
merchants of every company, laid an impoſt on ſuch merchandizes; as were beſt 
able to bear it, forbearing to lay it on any kind of victuals, and matters incident 
to the poor, or What concerned ordnance, ſhippings, and the defence of the realm, 
but on filks, ſpices, whalebones, lawns, cambrick, and the like matters of delicacy 
rather then neceſſity, allowing free liberty of tranſporting without charge what was 
not here vented... The commons renewed their enquiry on this ſubje&; but the 
ſearch of precedents was not more ſucceſsful ?, than in the laſt. parliament, it not 
appearing that any new ones were found for the purpoſe of the commons, though, 
beſides the publick offices, they had conſulted what records were in the hands of Sir 
Robert Cotton, and other curious antiguaries. One indeed is mentioned, not taken 
notice of before: this was of an impoſt of 8 d. a tun laid by king John on wine 3, 
beſides the priſage, prior to any act for tonnage or poundage, which Dier thought 
was an abridgment of the cuſtoms due before by law: but this made againſt them, 
and ſeveral maintained, that the king was juſtified in what he had done by the 
example of queen Elizabeth, and the practice of her predeceſſors. This was argu- 
ing from fact to right: but aſter all, neither ſide ſeem to have. underſtood the true 
ſtate of the queſtion; the king's claim to the laying of impoſitions not being ſound. 
ed ſo much on the common and ſtatute law peculiar to this nation, as on the law 
J nations, which the author of Dafor and ſludent, Sir H. Finch, and the moſt 
learned of out lawyers, maintain: to be a part of the law of Exgland. Some points, 
even of the. civ4/ and canon law, by being received here, are reputed to be ſo like- 
wiſe: but as to the Jau of nations, of which the lam mercbant is a branch, and 


which is of equal force in all countries, and common to us with other nations, it 
hath been received time out of mind by the kings and people of England for law, 
aud muſt neceſlarily be ſo (for there is no other rule to go by) ig alf caſes where 
they have correſpondence and commerce with foreign nations, which are not bound 
therein by the municipal laws of this country. The Jau merchant. is accordingly 
taken notice of by the common lam and the ſtatutes of England+, which leave 
Kauſes to. be decided by it: and, the ſtatute, 25 Ed. III. g. an auẽb rizes the pro- 
ceedings in cauſes of merchants, though different fr om, the courſe; of the gommon 
AE. Goods and chatiels chanpe theis nature, when turned into merchandize, and 
either imported, or exported from qne country to: another zi and it was only; in this 
caſe, that the King claimed a right of laying. impoßitions (i. e. rclgalia, like the 
aides in France) which Ba{axs, and other learned civilians, aſſect to be the gammon 
right of all princes, given them by the|/aw ef nations.., The king, of Eegland;'be- | 
ing lord of the ſea, and as natural a judge of what correſpondence; and:commerce = 
Was fit to be carried on between his own. ſubiects and foreigners; and on what termg. 

M. other princes, thought it hard to ha ve a-prerogative diſputed; which. they all en- 

 Joyed on the fame footing, and which had neyer been queſtioned in dhe time of, his 
Predeceliors., , Extraordinary taxes, and; talliages indeed, could. not be laid on ponds 
Within land without the conſent of parliament, and a rate, wl ich before-yaried; had 
been faxed on the great and ancient com, wines and ſome other commodities: 
and (eſe poſuuve laws-limited the royal power in thoſe, caſes, but iber was Hemm 
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to doubt, whether — to be ſo interpreted, as to abridge it in ches J 4 8 85 l. 

James was the more jealous in the point of impoſitions, becauſe it was the humour 

of the times to diſpute many other branches of his prerogative, which ſeem to have 

been derived from the ſame fountain, the la of nations. Such were the powers of 

making war and peace, of granting ſafe· oonducts, of coining money and fixing its 

ſtandard, of creating magiſtrates, pardoning criminals, conferring honours, and 

diſtributing juſtice in bis court of admiralty. His ſpecial prerogative, in the or- 

dering of all trade in corporations, markets and fairs within the land, is acknow- 

ledged even by the common law: it is his charter that erects corporations inſtituted 

for commerce, and gives them power to take of all things, within their liberties, 

certain rates or ſums of money for their maintenance, for murage, fortifications, 
and other caſes, of which there are innumerable inſtances on record. It is by his 

authority, that weights and meaſures are fixed; that faits and markets are held; 

that courts of Piepowgders are erected; that tolls are taken for merchandize ſold at 

fairs and markets; that his tenants, in ancient demeſue, are exempted from them, 

and others who have ſpecial charters for the like -privilege. Merchandize croſſing 

the ſea is indeed of a different quality from what is ſold in markets; the cuſtoms on 

the one, and the tolls on the other, are recovered in a different manner: but it 

might have been equally pleaded againſt both, that they were levied without the 

conſent of parliament. In a diſpute about the firſt, it might not have been im- 
proper to have conſulted the law of nations, and particularly the /aw merchant, to 

ſee how far theſe authorized the king to lay impoſts on merchandize: but nothing 

of this kind is Nena in _ of the: b p e oy the commun to their en 

mn 5 

Tur had in dle lad parliament denied the king's night to moch Knobs, and 

Had petitioned him to renounce it: he had referred them to the law, and had given 

no anſwer to another petition on the ſame ſubject. Imagining this neglect might 

* ariſe from the lords not joining therein, it was * propoſed “ to demand a conference _ 

<. to inform them of their ſole right to lay impoſitions, and of their reaſons for in- 

« ſiſting on it; and to deſire they would join with them in an addreſs to his majeſty 

c to take off the burden.” This was oppoſed by ſome, who were for applying di- 

rectly to his majeſty: bot! after a week's debate, it was reſolved; on May 19, to de- 

Gre a conference on the point of impoſitions, for which managers had been choſen, 
and each had his part affigned. The houſe of lords being riſen, the meſſage was 

not delivered: till che 214, when an anſwer was returned, that the lords would con- 

ſider it, and return an anſwer by their own meſſengers. It was a point of great 
importance, and the diſpute intricate* ; the lords did not care to meddle with it: 

and the judges excuſing themſelves from giving their opinion in the caſe, becauſe 

they were upon particulars in judicial courſe, to Judge. between the king and his 
people; and between one ſubject and another, and in no caſe to be diſputants on 

n fide, the houſe, after conſidering the matter two days in committees, reſolved, 

on May 24, to have no conference. This refuſal was, two days after, tempered with 
a declaration of their conſtant. readineſs to hold a loving correſpondence with the 

louer houſe ; but that having ſeriouſly conſidered; as well the matter itſelf, as ſe- 

veral incidents and neceſſary circumſtances, they did not think it convenient, at this 

time, to enter into conference on the point of impoſitions. There is ſcarce 

thing preſer ved in behalf of the right of the crown in this diſpute, whilſt Panade 
ſpeeches, and cafes abound with the plauſible pretences, declamations, and ob- 
jections againſt it: yet nothing is more certain in fact, and there cannot be a 
more irrefragable argument againſt all that was or could be. urged, at that time, 
againſt this branch of the prerogative, than that kings in England, as well as in all 
"OO of Europe, conſtantly exerciſed the power of laying impoſitions on merchan- 
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Ja us . dize, long before a third eſtate, or an houſe of commons, as now conſtituted, eyer 
iſted in. any country. eien nn Ten OTE Won TRntT Tr Une 
"—_ pri goat Nos far from being pleaſed with the reſolutions of the upper 
houſe: and fell foul upon a member of it, Richard Neile biſhop of Lincoln 1 
prelate who well underſtood, and was very afteQionate to, the conſtitation of the 
church England, a bountiful patron to men of merit, and a great W moms, An of 
men of learning. Nothing delighted the Puritans ſo much as the roaſting of a 
=. biſhop. He was treated with the moſt abuſive language, and reviled for recom- 
| mending a benevolence to his clergy, for diſcouraging miniſters from preaching | 
twice a day (to make way for catechiſing) and for ſuppreſſing divers lecturers (i. 8 
puritanical preachers) and being likewiſe accuſed of giving a falſe certificate in fa- 
vour of Mr. Francis Lovet a recuſant, a proſecution was ſet on foot, but ſoon drop- 
| ped on its being proved that the certificate was true; Love having taken the oath 
of ſupremacy as well as allegiance. T he occaſion of this heat againſt the biſhop 
was a rumour, that, in the debates of the upper houſe, he had, to diſſuade the lords 
from the conference deſired, expreſſed himſelf to the following effect, That the 
« matter of the conference was a Noli me tangere; inferring likewiſe, that the 
« oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy were ſuch an obſtacle, that whoever had taken 
© them, could not ſafely enter into conference upon the ſubject; and affirming fur- 
ther, that it ſtruck not ſo much at a branch, as at the root, of the prerogative 
« and imperial crown, and that he doubted there would drop, from ſome of the 
? committees of the lower houſe, ſome undutiful and ſeditious ſpeeches, unfit for 
« their lordſhips to hear, and tending to create a dangerous diviſion between the 
ee two houſes, and to make an alienation between the king and his ſubjects.“ This 
laſt article was deemed an aſperſion on the commons for want of diſcretion and 
loyalty : and, though the Speaker recommended to them, to ſee the matter of fact 
fully proved, they determined to proceed, upon common fame, againſt the biſhop. 
The queſtion was, whether they ſhould apply firſt to the king, or to the houſe of 
lords, for ſatisfaction: but, as the lords had liberty of ſpeech, as well as themſelves, 
and to complain elſewhere, of what was ſaid in their houſe, might be interpreted 
a breach of their privileges, they retracted their deſign of going to the king; and, 
on May 28, ſent a meſſage by Sir Edward Hobby to the houſe of lords; complain- 
ing of the words abovementioned, which they had heard of by publick fame, and 
deſiring that the lords would join with them in ſome courſe to give them ſatiſ- 
faction for ſo great an injury done to the lower houſe, which had reſented it ſo 
highly, as to make a reſolution to forbear all proceedings in any other parliamen- 
tary buſineſs, till they received from the lords an anſwer to this meſſage; not doubt- 
ing but their lordſhips would deal nobly with them, and, as they wiſhed, ſpeedily. 
The lords, ſignifying that they would take the matter into conſideration, as the 
weight of it required, having a juſt regard to the honour of both houſes, and would 
ſend a further anſwer by meſſengers of their own, as ſoon as they could conveniently, 
{ent it in writing, on May zo, expreſſing their concern, that any unworthy aſperſion 
| ſhould be laid on a body they ſo. much reſpected, and with which they defired to 
hold a good correſpondence: but, as the complaint ſeemed to be founded, not upon 
direct or certain proof, but only upon common fame, they did not think this alone 
a ſufficient ground to proceed on in the caſe as was required. The lords however, 
| out of their reſpect to every thing which concerned the houſe of commons, would, 
when informed more certainly, in direct and expreſs terms, what the words charged 
upon the biſhop wete, and how they were to be proved, proceed therein ſo effectu- 
ally, according to honour and juſtice, as to ſhew how careful they were to give that 
houſe all good ſatisfaction in this point, wherein nothing ſhould be omitted, that 
might be juſtly or legally done for that purpoſe.” . 
| OR ee Hahns life of Laud, p. 55. 


| . A. D. 1614. 
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27 
Tux commons, ins meſſage ſent the next day by Sir Roger Owen, fignified tothe IA NES I. „ 
upper hou that, though they did not look upon common fame as a ſufficient proof, TAY ., 
in a legal and ordinary courſe of juſtice, to proceed againſt any man, yet they : 
thought it enough for the lords to take the matter into conſideration: and though 
they did not ſet down the words in particular, yet they had done it ſufficiently in 1 
effect; and therefore deſired the lords to let them know, whether ſuch words were 5 1 
not ſpoken, or, if they were, to do as they had lately promiſed; knowing no other | 
method that could be taken, either to bring the matter to an examination, or to cal! 
in queſtion any undutiful ſpeech uttered in either of the houſes.” The biſhop of 1 
Lincoln had, after the firſt: anſwer of the lords, been admitted to ſpeak for bimſelk: | | | i 
9 and expreſſing a great concern, that his words had been miſconſtrued and ſtrained 2 
I further than he ever meant, proteſted, in the moſt folemn manner, that he did not | | 
ſay any thing, with an evil intention to the houſe of commons, which from his 
heart he duly reſpected. and highly eſteemed. This had ſatisfied the lords, that, 
however the biſhop's words might ſound, his intention was not as it had been taken 
or repreſented: and, after urging this in their anſwer to the commons, they aſſured 
them, that, if they had thought the biſhop's words to have been ſpoken or intend- 
ed to throw any aſperſion of ſedition or undutifulneſs on their houſe, they would 
have immediately proceeded to 2 ſevere cenſure and puniſhment thereof: but ſig- 
nified withal at the ſame time, that, though they had in this inſtance taken care 
to give them ſatis faction, for the better diſpatch of his majeſty's great buſineſs, and 
to keep up a good correſpondence with them, yet they were of opinion, that no 
member of their houſe ought to be called in queſtion, when there is no ground for 
it, but common fame only. Thus ended the affair between the lords and commons, 
very little to the ſatisfaction of the latter, who were ſtill eager to proſecute the 
biſhop; and ſeemed. inclined to call in the king's aid, had they done any thing for 
bis ſervice: but their order for a — of proceeding in all other buſineſs, 
except chat, till they bad an anſwer from the lords about it, had given bim ſome 
jealouſy; as if they were for aſſuming to themſelves a power of putting an end to the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion. He thought the word forbearance to be of the fame im- 
port, as a ceſſation or a receſs, which had been rejected in the debate: and ſent a 
letter to the houſe on the ſubject. This produced a violent outery againſt miſin- 
formations of his majeſty, till Sir T. Late aſſured them, the King was not miſ- 
informed; having ſent for the Speaker, and ſeen the very order. They repreſented 
however (when they waited upon him, with their anſwer to his letter, and to cleat 
themſelves from the imputation) that there was a great difference between the words 
forbearance, and ceſſation; which bis majeſty was glad to hear from them, though 
he had judged other wiſe. He made uſe of this occafion' to put them! in mind of 
| * great buſineſs, ſot which they had been called: but to no purpoſe. 
Tux houſe of commons had ſate above two months without R hy fopply, 
equally neceſſary for the relief of the king and the ſervice of the realm, into their a 
conſideration; when James, concluding from their obſtinate avoiding to enter 
upon it, that they were determined to grant him no aid, ſent thetn' word by the 
Speaker, on June 3, łhat, unleſs they proceeded immediately to treat of the ſupply, 
be would diſſolve the parliament. This indeed produced a debate, which was un- 
avoidable, but did not prevail with them to alter their meaſures: inſtead of fixing 
a day to conſider of the ſupply, they appointed a committee to prepare an anſwer 
to the meſſage. What this was, doth not appear upon the journal: but a com- 
miſſion being ſent to the upper houſs, on the 6%, for diſſolving the parliament that 
day, the lords, giving notice of it to the commons, ſignified” to them at the ſame 
time, that they had deferred: publiſhing'the commiſſion, in hopes of hearivg ſome- 
thiog from them that morning; but expected now to know, Whether they hould 
or ee otherwiſe the lords commiſſioners man that a diſſolve the ne 
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The commons, in anſwer, let their lordſhips know, they had received that very 
morning a letter from his majeſty, directed to the Speaker, and ſignifying, that 
whereas he. bad by former letters declared his reſolution to diſſolve the parliament 
on Thurſday next, unleſs the houſe, in the mean time, proceeded on the important 
buſineſs for which it was chiefly called, yet he now determined to diffolve it to- 
morrow ( June 7) if they did not, before that time, perform what was required by 
his former. letters. They notified likewiſe, that they had entered into the conſi- 
deration of that great matter; upon which the execution of the commiſſion was 
ſuſpended till the next day; and then the parliament was diflvived.- 7 ft 291 
Turkx is no account in the journal of what paſſed in the houſe of commons 
after Friday the 3* of June: but it muſt be within the two fitting days after, and 
moſt probably on Monday, Fune 6, that what W:/fon mentions mult be placed. He 
ſays, that, inſtead of contributing to the king's wants, they enquired into the'cauſes 
of the unexpected increaſe of Popiſh recuſants fince the powder plot, the deteſtation 


{hereof ſhould have utterly extinguiſhed them: and aſcribed it to the Popyſh nobility 
admitted into his counſels, to the filencing of many watchful and diligent miniſters, 
and to the divers treaties for marrying the late prince Henry and prince Charles to 


the daughters of Popiſb princes, which ditheartened the Proteſtant, and encouraged 


the Recuſant. Theſe ſeem to be no other than puritanical ſurmiſes; for, though 
queen Elizabeth had the wiſe earl of Suſſex and other Pepiſb noblemen in her 


privy council, James had none but ſuch as con formed and took the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy: and the growth of popery might have been much more pro- 
perly imputed to the non- conformity of the ſilenced miniſters, and the railing ac- 


cuſations they were daily caſting on the conſtitution of the church of England, | 


which diſtracted the minds of men, and furniſhed plauſible pretences for the Nomiſb 
prieſts to draw them over to their communion. Thete were undoubtedly many 
licentious ſpeeches made on June 6; ſome of a ſhocking virulence againſt the Scots, 


calling for a Sicilian veſpert, particularly by Jobn Hoſtyns*, recorder of Oxford, 


and member for that city; for which he was committed the next day priſoner to 


the Tower. Being examined, whether he well underſtood the nature and con- 


ſequence of thoſe veſpers, he ſaid he had an hink thereof, and aſterwards a general 
information, from Dr. Lionel Sharp of Cambridge and Sir Charles Cornwallis; 
which cauſed them likewiſe to be taken into cuſtody. Some others, in à fury at 
the proſpect of an immediate diſſolution, before any of their ſchemes could take 
effect, had broke out into the like intemperate ſpeeches, and turbulent behaviour. 


| Theſe were, Halter Chute, a Kentiſh man, lately turned out of his place of carver 


to the king, Thomas Wentworth, born near Oxford, a weak, troubleſome, reſtleſs, 


and factious man, implacable in his malice and endeavours to ſoment diſputes be- 


tween the city of that name and the univerſity; and Chriftopher Nevil,” ſon of the 
lord Abergaveny, who, being newly come from ſchool, made the houſe ſport by his 
boyiſh ſpeeches, in which he often interlatded the words, O rempora, O mores. 


Theſe were alſo taken up, but were after a time releaſed: the three firſt remained 


in priſon for a twelve mont. 


Deaths and 
promotions. 


Fa E16uT days after the diſſolution of the parliament, died Henry Howard earl of 
Northampton *, keeper of the privy ſeal; and warden of the Cinque Ports (which 
laſt poſt he had enjoyed from the time of the king's acceſſion) chancellot of the 


* ö k 7 : 


univerſity of Cambridge, and high ſteward of that of Oxford. He was a man of 


| great learning, parts, and addreſs, a wiſe ſtateſman, and a compleat courtier, lived 
with great hoſpitality, and in, all reſpects like an ancient nobleman; very generous 


and charitable, He built the ſtately pile, now called Nortbumberland- Houſe, which 


he preſented as a New-year's gift to his great nephew Theophilus lord Walden, eldeſt 


fon to the earl of Suffolk: and founded an hoſpital at Greenwich for a competent 
4 118 1 96 [7 WY + Athene Oxon. i. 437. 523. 2 Camden 6 | / : Far, L COMMELES $6407 x5 
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number of decayed-gentlemen, bachelors, and widows; another at Chin iniShropſhire, I a'ms s I. 
and a third at Caſtle Riſing in Norfolk. His ſpeech againſt Garnet, and conſtant de. 
conformity, did not hinder him, in an age of cenſure and calumny, from being 
charged with an affection to popery; and being buried in Dover-caſtle, the chief ſeat 
of his wardenſhip, it was given out by the malevolent world to be done with the 
deſign of tranſporting bis corpſe thence to Rome. He had been a principal contri- 
butor to the plantations of Bermudas, Newfoundland, and New England; to the 
laſt of which places there began now to be a great reſort of non- confor miſts; which 
occaſioned a ſearch at the ports to ſee, that no ſubſidy-men went among them out 
of the kingdom. Robert Carr earl of Somerſet ſucceeded to him as lord wrarden: | 
and the privy ſeal was after wards committed, upon the reſignation of his maſter 9 
ſhip of the horſe, to Eduard Somerſet earl of Worceſter. Thomas Howard, earl of | 
| Suffolk, was, on Fuly 10, made lord treaſurer of England, being ſucceeded in his 
poſt of lord chamberlain of the houſhold by the earl of Somerſet. On the 21* of 
the ſame month, Chriſtian IV, having come with three fine ſhips to Yarmouth, and Arrival of the 
paſſed thence. incognito to London, ſurprized his filter the queen of England with _ OO. 
an unexpected viſit. at Denmark, now called Somerſet, houſe, The king was at that 
time on his progroſs at Hawnes in Bedfordſhire : but, upon advice of his brother's _ IE 
arrival, came back the next day to Vęſiminſter, and entertained him for eight or * 
nine days with all kind of diverſions, and with the utmoſt magnificence. The 
Daniſh monarch ſetting out, on Auguft: 1, for Graveſend, James there took leave 
of him on board his ſhip; leaving the prince to wait upon him to Rocheſter, and 
back to his ſhip, where he likewiſe, the day following bade adieu to 8. egen _ 
had a favourable paſſage back to Copenb age. 
JAxs, after all his graces offered, and expreſſing his ehadineſs's to grant more for hey 8 leſ- 
the benefit of his ſubjects, being denied a ſupply, was put to great difficulties how 3 of his 
to provide for the defence of his realm, and to ſupport his houſhold. The: firſt Bouſhold. 
was neceſſary, leſt ſome: foreign: power might, by the knowledge of his diſtreſs, 
and the unkindneſs of the late parliament, be tempted to invade his realm: and this 
he did as well as he could, by ſeeing the London militia to be well provided, and 
cauſing a general muſter and view of armes to be made all over the nation. His 
revenue was much leſs than queen Elizabeth's, and, having three courts, inſtead of 
one, to keep, his expences were conſequently greater; nor was all his income equal 
to his nectſſary diſburſements. The order of the houſhold had been ſettled by car- 
dinal Wolſey, in the time of Henry VIII, with ſuch plenty, that the meaner houſes at 
Weſtminſter were maintained, by the fraud of the fervants, with proviſions and firing 
from the palace. The king found himſelf obliged to retrench a great part of theſe 
charges, to leſſen the trains of the nobility and knights of the garter about court, 
and to fix a certain expence to his own; the queen's, and the prince's, courts, for 
diet, livery, wages, and every thing elle therein. The moſt diſtinguiſned of the 
Scots, who had taſted of his bounty, and Were on that account maligned by the 
Engliſh; were ſent home: and abundance of others of that nation, who had been 
daneing attendance about the court; in hopes of favouts, being removed thence by ©” 
proclamation, returned into their own country, The rich citizens of London, not | 
being paid a former loan, did not care to advance more money upon privy ſeals; -- +» 
but the king made a ſhift to raiſe 5a, 909 J. by a benevolence of the well-affrctel 5 
nobility and gentry. This was a ſeaſonable relief to him: and, rejecting | the mo- 
tions propoſed in council, for a reſumption of lands, offices; and annuities, for aſ- 
ſign ing the cuſtoms, and pawning the next mend mo un 5 a _— 
money into his coffers by the fale of honours. 
Tux care, which the king was forced to tale bene ſubbſtance; aid not Rt 8 
off, from his conſlant attention to the commerce of his fabjetts;” This be 1 


bee, Huth Annals, p. 9, ro, 1. 
Vor. Iv. af H % couraged 


® 


P | James l. couraged in all parts, incorporating a company for diſcovering a North-Weſt paſ- 
0 ö 1 Pye ſage to China": and, having lately granted leave for a lottery to help carry on the 
| n plantation of Virginia, he continued his care of all our American colonies. It was 
=” for the benefit of the Ruſia trade, that he ſent Sir John Meyrick thither, a perſon 
| | | who, having ſpent ſeveral years there, was well known, and acceptable both to the 
| noblemen and people of that country : and empowered him to mediate for. a peace 
between the Czar and the king of Sweden. Greenland had been diſcovered by the 
agents of the Ruſſia company in their voyages to Archangel: and they had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of it in the name of the crown of England. Two ſhips of Amſterdam, go- 
| ing thither the laſt year to fiſh, had taken twenty-two whales: but fourteen of the 
' company's ſhips, in their way to Mu/covy, coming up with them, aſked if they had 
the king of Great Britain's leave for fiſhing on that coaſt; and, the reply being, 
| that they had only prince Maurice s, and the ſea was free, ſeized their cargo, with 
all their nets and fiſhing inſtruments; diſcharging them, on pain of being ſank, 
from ever coming thither for the future. The Dutch ſkippers, on their return to 
Amſterdam, made heavy complaints to the council of Rate, who tranſmitted" them 
into England. A commiſſion * was granted to Sir H. Wotton embaſſador in Hol. 
lande, Clement Edmonds clerk of the council, and two Eaft- India merchants, to 
treat with the Dulcb on this ſubject, and to accommodate, at the ſame time, all 
diſputes with them about the commerce of the Eaft- Indies, where they were con- 
tinually doing injuries to the Eng/i/h. The Dutch deſigned to deprive the Exgii/þ 
entirely of that trade; and this probably was the reaſon, why no redreſs was given 
in the affair of Greenland, and they were forced to fend ſhips of war thither, to 
protect their fiſhery. Sir Robert, ſon of Sir Thomas, Shirley of | Suſſex, had been 
abſent ſixteen years from his native country, having ſpent the firſt fix, either in the . 
' ſervice. of the emperor: (who created him a count of the empire) and of other 
European powers, or in travelling, and the ten laſt in that of the Sophi of Perſia, 
who had made bim general of his artillery,” and given him the fiſter of one of his 
Stiltanas for a wift; diſtinguiſhing himſelf every where by his ſervices. This laſt 
prince had ſent him into Europe, in order to make a league with the Chriftion 
powers bordering on the Turłiſb dominions againſt the common enemy: and he 
had come into Eng/and about two years before, to ſet on foot 'a free trade with 
Perſia. He was maintained here in a very bonourable manner at the king's ex- 
pence: and, upon the birth of a ſon during his ſtay, the queen vouchſafed to be the 
child's godmother. At his return in the beginning of this year, his majeſty 'fur- 
niſhed him with a good ſhip, for carry ing him to the Ea, Indies, and landing him 
there, as near Perſſa as could be done with ſafety. The proſpect of opening a 
trade with an empire contiguous to that of the Great Magul, the ninth in deſcent 
from the famous Tamerlane, made James think it proper to cultivate a friendſhip 
With this mighty potentate ; and Sir Thomas Rowy 3, a gentleman of eminent merit 
and talents, equally well ſkilled in trade, and qualified for the moſt important ne- 
4. P. 1615. gotiations, being ſent embaſſador to him in the beginning of the year following, ob- 
T tained that monarch's protection, and the liberty of a free trade, for the Engliſb in 
; W/ - ˙ n in} eee eee 
Embaſly from Tus aſſembly of the eſtates of France bad produced nothing for the reformation 
8 8 of the ſtate, and the redreſs of grievances. The mareſchal 4 Aucre, an Italian, 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom, was, by the favour of the queen · mother, ab- 
ſolute maſter of the government; and the double intermarriage with Spaine was ſo 
difagreeable to the princes of the blood, and the chief of the nobility, that the king 
and his mother durſt not march to Ga/cogne, for the exchange of the two princeſſes, 
and ſolemniſing the king's nuptials, without an army for their eſcort. Henry prince 
of Conde, with the dukes of Longueville, Nevers, Mayenne, Piney; and Bomi lis, were 
%%. 4 Ryman, xvi. 774. id. 575. | 
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Un theſe accbunts trady to take up arnies: and'Gollicites the Waun Join in Ow 1 


their quarrel; in conſequence whereof, a general aſſembiy of the Hugonots Was u 
pointed at Grenoble + and a civil war was dafly expected. The great danger Was, 
leſt theſe laſt ſhould be aſſiſtod from England: they had agents thiere; and the dof 
eotreſpondence , which Sir 7. Edmonds, the Engliſb embaſſador at Paris, held with 
them, the endeavoars he uſed to embroil their affairs, and the general tenbur of his 
conduct, which had rendered him odious to the king, queen, and all the council, 

afforded room for ſuch apprehenſions. To clear up this point, and diſcover a8 well 
what advices Edmonds ſent to his court, as with what diſpoſition they were there 
rectived,\ Gaſpart Dauer comte Des Mareſis (who had married 1ſabells filter of 
Pater Brulart, marqueſs of Sillery, then ſecretat of ſtate) was diſpatched at the 
latter end of Fune, with the character of embaſſader, to London, Te found the 
king of England not at all inclined to foment any diſturbance in France, ant b 
poor that he ebuld not; having been forced to botrow lately 30,0007. at high in- 


teteſt. Janet indeed complained; that proper enquiries had not been made after 
the murderers of Henry IV; Ravillac being the onely one put to death, though it 


could be proved that the Spaniards and Fehuits had the chief hand in that Allaſj- 
ſination; and that cardinal Du Perron's harangue to the eſtates had been p publiſhed: 


p- 7 D. 2635; 


The embaſſador endeavoured to excuſe this laſt, as being printed without che King 5 


of France's knowledge, and as a matter which he would have reſented, if it ha 


been conſiſtent! with the ſtate of bis affalrs: but the #pology was the worſe" re- 


ctived, becauſe there had been à new edition of that barangue, with the additioa 
of ſome ſtrokes | injurious to the memory of queen Elizabrth. Other complaints 
were made, of the double marriage, of France being governed by two or three pa 

tiſans of Spaine, of the excluſion of the great men from tho coον i of ſtate, of the 
margſchal I Ancre's exorbitant power, and the preferment of Ttaliant; which were 


the mote to be ſuſpected, becauſe they were the very pretences uſed by the diſcon- 


rented: princes for a colour to their müssen. But Des Mareſts foon found, chat 
this was mere talk: and though amen, to ſhew'his wiſdom, was too fond of offers 
ing his advice in the affairs of France, yet he really wiſhed: the peace of that king- 
dom, and offered his mediation for an accommodation; which would have 
accepted with a better 9 had chere been Ay eue but t Eunondi to be  empl Ye 
my the affair. ar 
IT French 8 at his unde found the court of Rb fall of 155 
tiges and a party formed for removing the earl of | Somerſet; Who as yet Ap. 8 
peared the king's chief favourite, and ſeems, fince the ele vation of his iwer in le 
to the poſt of high treaſurer, to have treated the nobility With lefs regard than for- 
merly. There had been no complaint made againſt hirn, either in or out of Parla- 
ment: but he was envied by the great, for his power, wand diet to the nation, as a 
Seotchman. The queen looked upon him as her perſonal ehemy, and joined with 
the prince and moſt of the lords, to get him diſgraced, and ſtripped of N 
ployments; making uſe of a young gentlemen, who ſeemed to be growing in the 
king's favour, for that purpoſe. This Was George, 'the ſecond ſon of Sit bo * 
Villers of Broobſby in Leiceſlerſpire, by his Reond wife Mary daughter of Auth 
Beaumont of Glenfield; in the ſame county; who, befides his great{kill in all manly 


exerciſes," and other accompliſhments, was fecommended by the tallneſs of His 


| ſtature, the beauty of his perſon, the yracefulteſs of his carriage, and the ſweetnels 
of his diſpoſition; " His mother had taken care to give him a polite! edijcation; and — 
ar the age of eighteen, had ſent him into France, where he made a Nay of th 


Diſgrace of 
Carr earl of 
tonal 


years, and having learned the langjuaye, and made hitmfelf aptfüainteg with the uf. 


fairs of the country, he returned Home; and pailed 4 twelve thonth' With Per In the 


Ry I was then thought proper for bim t ty His foftütte ak out? ind n 


N. 
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Ja 0 » 5 1, mother being rematried to Sir Thomas Compton (younger brother to William earl. of 
NNoribampton, Who by the marriage of Elizabeth, ſole daughter and heir of Sir 
4 P. 615. fobn Spencer, was the richeſt nobleman in the kingdom) found means! to purchaſe 
him the place of cup-bearer to his majeſty. | His figure and behaviour were too en- 

gaging not to draw the eyes of his maſter upon him: and the king, who loved to 

talk at table, finding him very intelligent in French affairs, commended him pub- 
lickly - which ſoon gave an hint to the diſcontented courtiers, to make uſe of him 
for ſupplanting Somerſet in Fames's favour. They prevailed ſo far, that, on 
« Aprilzq, he was knighted and ſworn gentleman of the bedchamber (with an an- 
-nual penſion of 1000/. payable out of the court of wards) before Somerſet: as lord 
chamberlain; who, ſore againſt his will, was forced to admit his rival to that dignity, 
after exerting all the intereſt he had left with his maſter, to make him only a groom 
of the bedchamber. This was a terrible ſhock to the favourite's credit: and it was 

followed by a freſh mortification on Ju 10, when he was obliged to quit the poſt 
of warden of the Cinque Ports, and it was given to Edward lord Zouche, his de- 
. elared enemy. | 03.38/55} F660 14 — + > 1þ ng Wk W Np B+ Fo: I g 3.70 einne $67 
Enquiry into, WHEN a miniſter is linking, every body is ready to haſten his fall, In September, 
4 0 — upon the king's return from his we/tern progreſs, Sir Ralph Winwood gave him an 

der. account of his having received advice from Holland, that the apothecary's boy, 
Who had poiſoned the clyſter, that killed Querbury, and who, having received his 
_rewar d, had, been ſent out of the way to Fluſhing had, in an illneſs, when he 
thought himſelf at the point of death, made a, diſcovery, of what he knew about 
that murder. James reſolved to have a ſtrict inquiſition made into the matter,and 
I's every. body, upon whom. the leaſt ſuſpicion; fell, was taken into cuſtody... eſtan 
{| and Franklyn conſeſſing enough to hang themſelves, and impeach others, the earl 
[| of Somerſet was arreſted, 3 on October 18, in his own houſe (his counteſs being ſe- 
cured at the ſame time) and ſent, to the degnry of W//eftminfer, in the cuſtody of Sir 

Oliver St. Fobn ; no. ſervant ſuffered about him, nor any one to make him a viſit. 
On the 2 5 in the afternoon, after Meſton s execution, he was examined in Torł- 
Houſe by the chancellor, the duke of Lenox, the lord Zauche, and the chief juſtice 
of England: and, three days after, underwent another examination. In con- 
ſequence hereof, on November 2, the ſeals were taken from him, he was removed 
from the poſt of lord chamberlain of the houſhold, and ſent priſoner to the Tower, 
ol which Sit George Moore was; then lieutenant. | Thomas Howard, brother; toithe 
cCcbunteſs, was committed to the Fleet, and her mother, the counteſs of Suffolk;:con- 
Wn. 5 ſſiined to a chamber in her own houſe : Sir Nobert Cotton was: allo taken up, and 
it examined: but, theſe three, appearing all. to be perfectly innocent, were ſogg diſ- 
5 miſſed; and the king, having ſeen the enquiry into the deteſtable murder carried 
as far as it could, ſet out from Landon, on November 7, for Roy/fon. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that, on May G, about a fortnight, after Ouerbury's impriſonment, Sir . 

| Made, being removed from his. poſt of lieutenant of the Tower, on pretence of 
= having given the lady Arabella (who died this year on September 25) a key; which 
5 might have enabled her to make an eſcape, was ſucceeded in it by Sir Ger vaſe 
| Elwais ; who the next day, at the recommendation of Sir. Thomas Manſen; took 
Wo Richard Weſton; into his ſervice, and placed him about the priſoner, to whom no 
body elſe was allowed admittance..,., Monſon had recommended him + at the requeſt 

of the.counteſs of Eſex: and Męſton, having received no wages from the lieutenant, 

| left him the day after Overbury's death, and returned to the ſervice he had been in 
| before, that of Mrs, Anne Turner, the chief confident and agent of the counteſs, by 
whoſe bounty ſhe and her children ſubſiſted. Mafton was the prineipal in the crime, 

having adminiſtered. all the poiſons; and the reſt, being conũdered as acgeſſories, 

copld not be tried till he was convicted. Being brought to a yal f on Odi, 

* Frankhy's Aunali, p. 29, 30. * Camden's Annals, bid. State Trial, . 
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pes the former on the ay of ; {by Wo 810 Gervaſe Elwais, 1 cleared by 
W/:fton, as not knowing of Overbury's being poiſoned, till after the fact, was alſo 
found guilty ; chiefly upon Franklyn's confeſſion, not made upon oath, that he had 
ſeen letters of his to the counteſs of Eſex, which ſhewed him to be acquainted 


with the matter. Theſe were all executed. Sir Jobn Hollis and Sir John 


Wentworth, for an attempt to get Weſton retract at the gallows, what he had 
confeſſed before, and Lumſden, a Scotch gentleman, for conveying to the king's 


hands a falſe and libellous relation of what paſſed at Ye/on's firſt arraignment, were 


ſentenced in the Starchamber to fine and impriſonment. Some dark paſſages in the 
late earl of Northampton' s letters to Somerſet and Elwars occaſioned a ſuſpicion, of 


his having been privy to the deſign, though Somerſet maintained, they related only 


to the cloſeneſs: of Overbury's impriſonment: and his granting a warfant for Sir 


John Lidcot and Sir Robert . to viſit dhe a in his ſickneſs was a fact 


in favour of his innocence. 

TEX fall of a favourite makes way for the promotion of others.” The 5 of 
Ta was, on November 1, made ſteward of the houſhold; the earl of Pembroke 
received, on December 23, the white rod of lord chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lake 


was, on January 3, advanced to be one of the ſecretaries of ſtate; and, the next 
day, Sir George Villers was ſworn into the poſt of maſter of the horſe, which had 


been unwillingly reſigned, two days before, by the carl of Morcgſter, at the queen's 
requeſt; and, at St. George's feaſt next following, this new favourite was made 
knight of tbe Garter. Somerſet i in diſgrace, being accuſed of one crime; was cafily 
ſuſpected of others; | rumours were ſpread of his having contributed to Prince 
Henry's death, which ſeem to have had no other grounds than mere imagination 
and malevolence. The queen herſelf affected to give out, that he had formed a 
deſign to poiſon her, with prince Charles and the labor Palatine, and then to 
marry the princeſs to the eldeſt ſon of the lord treaſurer. Whether theſe ſurmiſes 
were the occaſion, or not, the earl underwent ſeveral examinations after he was in 
the Tower, ſometimes by the delegates commiſſioned to enquire into Overbury's 
murder, ſometimes by noblemen ſpecially appointed: but they produced nothing. 

The counteſs being with child, and afterwards delivered of a daughter named Anne, 


33 
he Rood mute: but gene mann bring uſed d with him, ws Sir G: Eluat s advice, * LIC 
ITS 


was kept in the cuſtody. of VV. Smith, till March 27, when ſhe was ſent likewiſe to 4. D. 1616. 
the Tower: and, the grand jury having, on Fanuary 19, found the bills againſt her WW 


and the earl; ſhe was brought, on May 24, to a trial by her peers, the lord chancellor 
Elleſmere: preſiding as high ſteward. It would not have been an eaſy matter to 
convict her by legal evidence: but burſting out in a flood of tears, and unable to 
ſpeak a word in her defence, ſhe: pleaded guilty; not offering in the leaſt to ex- 
tenuate her crime, but begging of the lords to intercede with the king for mercy; 
which, ſeeing her ſo touched with remorſe, they readily promiſed. The earl, be- 
ing tried on the 2 5%, and charged with procuring -Overbury to be poiſoned, ſtood 
upon his defence. The evidence againſt him was chiefly founded on preſumptions 


of his hating and fear ing Overbury, of his being acquainted with his wife's deſigns, - 


of his ſtanding in need of a pardon for this particular crime, becauſe he deſired a 
general one in the moſt comprehenſive form that was ever given to any miniſter, 


and on a letter of his, which Hranbiyn laid (not upon oath) the counteſs told him, 
ſhe had received, expreſſing his wonder that things were not diſpatched: but it did 
not appear, that Franklyn | had ever ſeen the letter. A ſtreſs Was likewiſe laid on 


6 ul. . 
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reverat white vomiting powders and tarts, ſome innocent, others poiſoned, ſent to 
28 at his deſire, either by the earl or the counteſs. The peers of the jury 
being withdrawn, ſent for the two chief juſtices, perhaps to conſult them about 
the nature or legality of the evidence: but whatever their doubts were, thoſe ſages of 
the law ſeem to have ſolved them; and Somerſet was, about nine at night, * found 
guilty of felony. There was reaſon enough to think, he was not unacquainted 
with his wife's meaſures, but whether the proofs againſt him were legal and ſuf- 
ficient to convict him, was a queſtion with ſome: and it is a monſtrous defect in 
the law of England, that there bath not for hundreds of years been a fixed and cer- 
tain rule of evidence regularly ſettled, from which no deviation ſhould be allowed; 
one judge at preſent admitting that for evidence which another rejects, and jarring 
precedents furniſhing pretences for arbitrary deciſions. The French embaſſador 
4 | wrote to his court * on this occaſion, © That certainly the leaſt country gentleman 
: =, « in England would not have ſuffered for what the earl of Somerſet was con- 
« demned ; and that, if he had not great enemies, there was no convincing: proof 
20 againſt him, but only circumſtances, ſuch as might ſerve in France for putting 
«him to the queſtion, which was not the cuſtom of this country ; ; lamenting much 
et to ſee a man diſgraced put into the hands of his enemies. It was perhaps for 
this reaſon, for the interceſſion of the lords in behalf of the counneſs; and out of his 
own compaſſionate nature, that James, after keeping them near ſeven years in the 
Tower, et them at liberty, confining them however to their country ſeat ;/ and at 
laſt, about four months before his death, granted them a pardon. Nothing could 
ſhew a more inflexible regard to juſtice, than all the king's proceedings in this af- 
fair: but Sir E. Coke, who had the direction of all theſe proſecutions, was much 
blamed for his management therein, and was particularly charged for having acted 
unfairly in the earl of Somerſet' caſe een true cen and ee 
falſe ones in their ſteadd. 


Sir E. Cole THE countels of Samer ſet's rd was not the FIR EST of 3 her trial 
ed ng | 0 long; the danger of a breach between the courts of Chancery and the King's 
with a pre- Bench, an evil of a publick nature, and highly neceſſary to be prevented, ſerved to 
ne. delay it, when the other ceaſed . Certain citizens, having got judgment in the 
court of Common Pleas by a juggling trick, which ſtaved off an oppoſite witneſs, 
the mjured plaintiff exhibited his bill for relief in Chancery againſt the defendants; 
| Who, refuling to anſwer, were committed to the Heet for contempt. They pre- 
ſented a petition to the court of King's Bench againſt the chancellor. Sir E. Coke, 
now lord chief juſtice of that court, encouraged them in the proſecution, out of 
pique to Elle/mere, threatening him with a premunire. The pretence for this was 
founded on the ſtatutes of 27 E. III. and 4 H. IV. c. 23. deſigned chiefly againſt 
the encroachments of papal, legatine, and ecclefiaſtical courts on the civil juriſ- 
diction, and the latter enacting, . That, after judgment given in the king's courts, 
t the parties and their heirs ſhall be thereof in peace, till the judgment be undone by 
« attaint or error, which is a legal form of reverſal. This laſt was only a ſimple pro- 
hibition, without any penalty of premunire, which the other inflicted: and the in- 
tent of it was to ſettle poſſeſſions againſt diſturbances, not to take away remedy in 
equity, where judgments are obtained by the rigour of law, and againſt good con- 
ſcience; the chancery, exchequer chamber, and other courts of equity, being as 
much the king's courts, as the courts of law. Some perſons, however, had of late 
taken it into their heads, that, if a judgment paſs at common law againſt any man, 
be may not afterwards ſue for relief in Chancery; and, if he do, that both he, his 
counſel and ſolicitors, and even the judge of equity himſelf, ate within the danger 
of thoſe ſtatutes, Purſuant to this notion, W when: Juſtice Crooke, e the courſe 
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of the King's Bench, came, in the beginning of this year, on the — before Jams I 

Hilary term ended, to give, in charge to the grand jury, offences of all natures to T D. > %. 
be preſented within Middleſex, where that court ſits, and to enumerate: them in 
articles, he gave a ſpecial charge ** againſt any man's drawing a cauſe, after judg- 
« ment given, to a new examination in any other court, an article never given in 
charge before. This was followed, on the laſt day of the term, when the chan; 
cellor lay at the point of death, by the preferring of two inlliQnicack of premunire, 
for ſuing in Chancery, after judgment given at common law, the one by Richard 
Glanville againſt Courtney and his lawyers, the other by W. Allen againſt alderman 
Bowles and Humphrey Smith, the parties in chancery in the latter cauſe, ſerjeant 
Moor the counſellor, Elias Wood the ſolicitor, and Sir John Tindal maſter of chan- 
cery, and an aſſeſſor to the lord chancellor. Coke's animoſity and fury for the pro- 
ſecution- of this affair, had got the better of his judgment in directing the proceed- 
ings; for there could not have been choſen two ſuch cauſes, to the honour and ad- 
vantage of the chancery, for the juſtneſs of the decrees, and the foulneſs and ſcan- 
dal, both of facts and perſons, in thoſe that impeached the decrees. The grand 
jury, conſiſting of very ſubſtantial and intelligent perſons, would not find the bills, 
notwithſtanding the great clamour of the parties, and that they were twice ſent back 
by the court: in fine, ſeventeen out of nineteen reſolutely found them ignoramus. 

There were ſome other circumſtances of aggravation in this matter, and ſome con- 

currences of the like matters the ſame day: but it was not proper to- diſgrace Coke, 
before the trials of Somerſet and his counteſs were over; though the publick af- 
front as well to the court of chancery, as to the perſon of ſo deſerving a chancellor, 
was not fit to be overlooked. Lord Elleſmere. grew better: and on his'complaint 
to the king, Sir Francis Bacon attorney general, Sir H. Montague and Sir Randal 
Cre his ſerjeants at law, and Sir H. Ye/verton ſolicitor, were ordered to ſearch what 
precedents there had been of late years, wherein, after judgment at common law, 
appellants to the chancery were relieved according to equity and conſcience. Their 
report was, that there; had been a ſtrong current of practice and proceeding in 
< chancery,: after judgment at common-law, and often after execution, conti- 
nued from the reign of Henry VII, to the preſent chancellor's time, Both. i in the 
reigns of the ſeveral kings, and in the times of the ſeveral chancellors, divers 
% whereof were very learned in the law; it being in caſes, where there is no re- 
medy for the ſubject by the ſtrict courſe of the common law, which the judges 
« ate ſworn to obſer ve“ The king hereupon juſtified the chancellor: and, re- 
primanding the juſtices of the King's Bench, renewed. a charge he had frequently 
given them before, That he would ſuffer no innovation in the point of juriſ- 
e dictions, but would have every court impaled within its own precedents, and not 
< aſſume to itſelf new powers, upon conceits and inventions of law.“ This charge 
was a direct contradiction to Coke's dangerous and pernicious maxime, . That it is 
e the buſineſs or duty of a good judge to enlarge the juriſdiction of his own court? 
and James thought proper to renew it, with other inſtructions, to the judges, in the 


ſpeech he made, on June: 20, next le een * 8 bun WAVED 1 is ond. 
in his works. 
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THERE happened, i in the next term, an aa upon he . 8 = crown, The cafe of 
and a reſolution of the judges, Coke being at their head; which gave his majeſty no commendams. 
mall uneaſineſs: and obliged him to call them before the privy council. A church 
in the king's gift, falling, void, had been given to a biſhop, to hold in commendam: GE: 
hence aroſe a ſuit, in which it was diſputed, whether. he might grant a:commendam 
to a biſhop, either, before or after conſecration, during life, or for a term of years. 

Serjeant Cbibbor u, arguing againſt the crown, maintained“ that the tranſlation of 

8 biſhops \ Was contrary to the common law, becauſe. forbidden by t the council of 

Ws * ; that the king had ho Par | to 'Srant commendams, except in caſes of 
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we there could be no neceſlity, becauſe there was no need of aug - 


e | menting livings, ſince no man was bound to be more hoſpitable, | than his means 
4. P1616. „ afforded.” Many other arguments had been uſed, tending to overthrow the royal 


prerogative in the point of commendams. Fames had been told of the caſe, and was 
apprehenſive of the deſign, with which it had been brought into court: but, though 
ſome thought it ſtruck directly at his prerogative, yet others maintaining that it 
reſted only on the ſpecial. nature of a commendam, ſuch as, in reſpect of its incon- 
gruity or exorbitant form, might be queſtioned without any impeachment of his 
general power, he reſolved to wait till the trial, which he ordered Bzl/on biſhop of 
Winchefter and ſecretary Winwood to attend. Upon the biſhop's report of Ch:bborn's 
attacking the prerogative, the king ordered Sir Francis Bacon, the attorney general, 
to fignify his pleaſure to the chief juſtice Coke, that there ſhould be no further pro- 
ceeding in the cauſe, till his majeſty had conferred with his Judges; which be had 


reſolved to do upon his coming to town. The like notice was given to the reſt of 


the twelve judges , that the day, aſſigned for arguing the point in queſtion. before 
them, might be adjourned; which was the rather expected, becauſe it was generally 
thought the day could not hold; the two chief juſtices being called to aſſiſt the lord 
chancellor on that day in a great cauſe of the king's, proſecuted by lord Hunſdon 
againſt lord V. Howard. No objection lay againſt it from the general clauſe in 
Magna Charta, wherein the king promiſes neither to deny nor defer-juſtice to any; 
as well becauſe reaſonable and mature advice was not to be confounded with delay, 
which the judges were ready enough to alledge, when they thought fit, as becauſe 


there was a great difference between a cauſe merely betwixt ſubject and ſubject, and a 


cauſe where the king's intereſt was in queſtion directly, or by conſequence. The 
king's pleaſure too was in this caſe as regularly ſignified to them by the attorney, 
as it would have been in other caſes by the ſecretary of ſtate. to the privy council, 
2 had likewiſe received before, in Hilary term, an expreſs direction from his 

ty himſelf, that his attorney general ſhould be heard on the ſubject, before it 
came to be argued; which rendered him ſtill more inexcuſable in ſuffering it to be 
argued on the day appointed, without hearing him, or ſending any anſwer to his 
majeſty, till after the hearing. When this was over, they drew up a letter to the 


| king, on April 27, affirming © that they knew nothing of the biſhop of Winchefter's 


« report, but knew the caſe lay on the conſtruction of two acts of parliament, 
* 25 E. III. and 25 H. VIII. wha they were bound by oath to interpret up- 
«rightly; that the caſe, being between ſubjects for private | intereſt ' and inheri- 


4 tance, called for expeditious juſtice, and as they were bound by oath, in caſe any 


<« letters came to them contrary to law, not to do any thing upon ſuch letters, but 
to certify his majeſty thereof, and go on to do juſtice according to law, notwith- 
* ſtanding ſuch letters. Holding therefore unanimouſly; the attorney general's let- 
* ters to be contrary to law, and a compliance with them inconſiſtent with their 
© oaths; and knowing his majeſty's zeal for juſtice, they had according to their 
*« oaths and duties, at the day prefixed" the laſt term, proceeded to have the cauſe 
* argued, and now certified his majeſty thereof,” This letter was ſigned E. 
Coke, H. Hobart, Laur. Tanfield, P. Warburton, Geo. Singe, Fames Altham, 


. LD Eis. Bromley, 6. eee Hum. * Inch, . D be. Watt und +> Wu. 


5 TE king receiving this letter in he coditry; wrote an Cer, in Reſbiving 


os himſelf to their knowledge, for the care he had taken, ever ſince his acceflion, 
« for the due adminiſtration of juſtice to his ſubjects with all expedition, and how 


„ far he had been from delaying it, where the intereſt of any private 7 arty was 


i concerned; but declaring, that, where the rights and prerogative of the crown 
pn 3 ED he would not ſuffer them to be wounded eue ae Hoe. of a 


'1 Cabala, 4 i lil. 77. 
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« private perſon; A them of a greater boldneſs taken of late in diſput- Jams s I. 
« ing the rights of the crown, in a popular and unlawfal licentiouſneſs of argu- IDL. 


« ment, than ever had been in former times; and ſhewing them how weak and 
« jmpertinent the pretence of their oath was, and how well it might have been 
«© waved.” Upon his coming to town, the judges were convened, on June 6, be- 


fore the privy council: and he there took their letter to pieces; © Repreſenting it as 


indifferent to him, which of the parties gained the cauſe, ſo juſtice prevailed, 
«and nothing was done againſt his general power of <commendams, which could 


„not but be hurt, if either diſputed or condemned. He wiſhed there was no 
1 cauſe of longer ſtanding in the courts of law than this, in which it was very fit 


« that his attorney general ſhould be heard, and he himſelf conſulted, elſe he would 
never have deſired an hour's delay of juſtice: and, obſerving that the royal pre- 


„ rogative had been treated of late in Weſftminſter-ball by popular lawyers, with 
a greater licence than in ſeveral reigns before, he complained of the judges for 


ſuffering Chibborne to attack his ſupremacy, without reproving his inſolency. 


«The: lawyers affecting popularity had been the men, who, fince the beginning of 
bis reign, had moſt affrontedly trodden upon his prerogative in all parliaments, a 


« conduct which ill became them, ſince neither the law, nor the lawyers, could be 
40 reſpected, if the king was not reverenced ; and it would better become the judges, 
in their ſeveral benches, to check and bridle ſuch impudent lawyers at the bar, 
* than to encroach upon all other courts of juſtice, the high commiſſion, the 
« councils of Wales and the North, the admitalty, and the court of requeſts. As 
« to the argument founded on their oath,” not to delay juſtice between private per- 
« ſons, he was as much againſt all delay of juſtice, as they could be, yet deferrin 


« upon juſt and neceſſary cauſe was no denial or delay of juſtice, but rather wil 


dom and maturity, nothing being more proper than to forewarn the king in a 
«matter, which concerned the crown, and might be to its detriment, There was 


_ &, ſcarce a term paſſed, hut out of their own' diſcretion, and for private reaſons 
% known to themſelves, they put off the hearing and determining of ordinary 
_ & ' cauſes between private perfons till the term following : and it was very extraor- 


6c 2 that they could not ſtay, till his coming to town, to hear from his own 

mouth the pleaſure of their ſovereign in this buſineſs. They had put off cauſes 
on much lighter occaſions: and as for his calling the judges to conſult him, he 
i defired them to tell, wherein it was contrary to law; but to this they could give 
te no anſwer. It was not a mere ſuggeſtion, that the prerogative was concerned, it 
had been diſputed and oppoſed at the bar; and the bare diſputing in a publick 


*- audience was dangerous, as well as diſhonourable, to his majeſty. The putting off 


«  defired was founded on the king's weighty occaſions, which were notorious: and 


was not for a long time, there being a certain ex pectation of his Peedy return at 
« Whitſontide, and however the cauſe was argued, it could not receive judgment till 


s the next Eaſter term, as the judges themſelves confeſſed. The chief juſtices had 


likewiſe a juſt cauſe of abſence, being ſummoned to aſſiſt the chancellor that day 
in a great cauſe of the king $ chancery, too important not to be preferred before 
any cauſe between party and party, though this was not ſimply fo, ſince the biſhop 

pleaded for his commendam, only in virtue of the king's prerogative. After 
challenging them to prove, there was any ſolicitation of either of the parties for 
expedition, otherwiſe than in the ordinaty courſe of attendance (which they 
could not do) the king inſiſted on the form of the judges letter, as à new thing 


a bare certificate, whereas they ought to have repreſented their” reaſons modeftly, 
why they ſhould proceed, and have ſubmitted them to his judgment ; e 
to hear 215 1 Wee * buf given him Kante; 2 


« and very indecent,” beſides their proceeding in the mean time, and returning him | 
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Tux judges were by this time become ſenſible of their offence: and, falling on 
their knees, acknowledged their errors in matter of form, begging pardon for the 
ſame; only Coke took upon him to defend the matter of the letter, affirming © that 
« the ſtay required was a delay of juſtice, contrary to law, and the judges oaths, 
« and that the caſe, as they deſigned to handle it, did not concern the King's right 
« of granting commendams, and, if the day had not held through the judges not 
« coming, the ſuit had been diſcontinued, which had been a failure in juſtice, and 
« they could not adjourn it, unleſs to a day certain, and no certain day was men- 


« tioned in the attorney's letter.” His majeſty ſaid, This laſt conceit was mere 


« ſophiſtry, for they might at their diſcretions have fixed a convenient day, fo as. 
„they might have time to conſult him, and he had left that point of form to 
« themſelves: and as for their taking on them to diſcern, whether the point touched 
« the prerogative, without conſulting with him firſt, and informing his judgment, 
« it was a thing prepoſterous, for they ought to have made it appear ſo to his ma- 


jeſty, and have given him aſſurance thereof. He had ſaid enough already to 


ſhew that his letter was not contrary to law, nor to the judges oaths: but as Coke, 
without anſwering his reaſons, ſtill pretended it was, the king deſired the chancellor 
to give his opinion on the ſubject. This wiſe and venerable' magiſtrate riſing up, 
moved, that, as the queſtion concerned matter of law, his majeſty would be in- 
formed by his learned counſel, and that they might firſt deliver their opinion. The 
attorney general Bacon then ſaid, that © putting off the day in the manner required 
« was undoubtedly no delay of juſtice, nor did it interfere with the judges: oath ; 
« infifting on ſome of the king's reaſons, and adding, that the letter written in the 
« King's name was no imperious letter, not ſaying that his majeſty for certain cauſes, 
« or cauſes known to himſelf, but plainly and fairly expreſſing the cauſes, and thoſe 

concerning himſelf, in which he defired to conſult with them, as ſoon as his 


« weighty occaſions were over, which they knew could not be long. In concluſion; 


he wiſhed the judges to conſider, whether they were not in greater danger of 


« breaking their oath by proceeding in the cauſe, than they could have been by a 
« ſtay, part of their oath being to counſel the king, when called; and if they will 
« proceed firſt in a buſineſs whereon they are called to counſel him, and will coun- 
«« ſel him only when the matter is paſt, it is more than a ſimple refuſal to give him 
« counſel,” The ſerjeants, ſolicitor, and the reſt of the learned counſel, agreed to 
his opinion. Coke then, making no anſwer to the matter, took exception at the 
counſels arguings, * It being their buſineſs to plead before, and not diſpute with, 
« judges.” The attorney general replied, “It was a ſtrange exception, ſinee the 
« king's counſel were by oath and office (and much more when they had the king's 


_« expreſs command) without fear of any man's face, to proceed and declare againſt 


e any the greateſt peer or ſubject, and even againſt any body of ſubjects and perſons, 
„ whether they were judges, or even an upper or lower houſe of parliament, in 
« caſe they exceed the limits of their authority, or take any thing from his royal 
power or prerogative; and that this challenge, in the king's preſence, was a wrong 
« to their places, for which he and his fellows appealed to his majeſty for repa- 
« ration.” The king ſaying © it was their duty to do fo, and he would maintain 

them therein,” Coke replied, * He would not diſpute with his majeſty, Nor 
* (faid the king) will the judges diſpute with me, or ſuffer my counſel to diſpute 

« with them, ſo that, whether they do well or ill, it muſt not be diſputed.” The 
Chancellor then delivered his opinion clearly, „That the ſtay required was neither 
© againſt law, nor the oath of the judges:” and requiring the oath to be read out 
of the ſtatute, it was done by the ſolicitor, and all the words duly weighed and con- 
ſidered. The king hereupon, and the lords of the privy council x, put the queſtion 
i Theſe were the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Privy Seal. the Lord Chamberlain the Seb fe. 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Trcaf 94 ends Fa He e ne Te 2 
| | to 
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to the judges, Whether, if at any time, in a caſe depending bow: them, which James k 
« his majeſty conceived did concern him, either in power or profit, and thereupon 
0 required to conſult with them, and proceedings in the mean time to be ſtayed, 
« they did not think they ought to ſtay accordingly ?' Eleven of the judges owned 
« jt to be their duty, and would do ſo: only Coke ſaid, That, when the caſe 
« ſhould be, he would do what became a judge,” and Hobart chief juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, who had aſſented with the reſt, declared, « He would winds truſt 
« the juſtice of the king's commands.” 
Tur Saturday following had been appointed. as a further dey for arguing the 
. matter of commendams: and the king aſked them plainly, whether they meant in 
4 EF their arguments to touch the general power of granting commendams, or not? They 
3 all affured him, They would ſpeak nothing that ſhould derogate from his prero- 
ce gative in granting them, but inſiſt only on the lapſe, and other ſpecial points pe- 
« culiar to the caſe, which they conceived to be of a different form from all the 
t commendams that had been in practice; that they would directly, and in plain 
« terms, affirm his right to grant them, and correct the bold and erroneous ſpeeches 
et uſed at the bar i in derogation thereof.” They owned it likewiſe to be their duty, 
if any counſellor at the bar preſumed at any time to queſtion his'majeſty's preroga- 
tive or regality, to reprimand and ſilence him, and that they would do ſo for the fu- 
ture. Dodderidge concluded for the king, That the church was void and in his 
« gift, and he might grant a commendam to a biſhop, either before or after conſe- 
« cration, for life or a certain number of years. The king, after admoniſhing . | 
the Judges not to extend the limits of their courts beyond their due bounds, nor mind | 
new inventions of law, contrary to ancient, practice, . diſmiſſed them: and, as he 
had declined aſking the ſentiments of his privy council before the judges, becauſe he 
would not prejudicate the freedom of their opinions, whether the ſtay required was 
contrary to law and to their oath, he now aſked that of the council, All the board 
agreed unanimouſly, <* That the ſtay was far from being liable to any colour or 
« ſhadow of ſuch an interpretation, and it was againſt common ſenſe to. think the 
60 contrary; eſpecially ſince no mention is made, in their oath, of the delay of 
10 Juſtice, but only that they ſhould not deny juſtice, nor be moved by any of the 
ec « king's letters to do any thing contrary to law. or juſtice.” _ 
Nornixò hurts the affairs of a prince ſo much, as indigence: it takes off "ae The cautio- 
the influence of his authority, and is the ruin of his reputation; expoſing him at a Nes 
once to the neglect of foreign powers, and to the contempt of his own ſubjects. he Da.” 
It was this encouraged the judges to that diſobedience of the king's orders, which | 
brought. upon them the mortifying ſabmiſſion above related: and if Coke appeared | 3 
more refractory than the reſt, it was owing not only to the credit he had among the | A 
Puritans, but to the. opinion he had entertained of his being neceſſary to Fames in 
the point of his revenue, which, by the perfect knowledge: he had of all the different 
branches thereof, and by a plodding head, fruitful in expedients, he was the beſt 
qualified of | any man to improve. The king had been forced to borrow about 
16,000 J. to keep his Cbri mas, and was ſtill in want of more money: no way of 
raiſing, it appeared, but by parting with the cautionary towns to the Dutch, who 
had, ever ſince the truce with Spaine, wanted to get rid of all dependance upon | 
England. They had frequently *, for ſome years paſt, ſolicited by their reſident em- 
baſſador, Sir Noel Caron, the reddition of thoſe towns, which. were held as a pledge 
for the reimburſement of money, owing to the crown, of England, upon reaſonable 
conditions: : but their overtures had not been N * were 0 to pay 
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Jars I able to defray that expence, and hoping either to put him under a neceſſity © ; 
| ry + giving up the towns, or to reduce the garriſons to fo weak a condition, that they 


might cafily ſeize them, whenever they pleaſed, This had its effect; the ſoldiers 
in garriſon ſuffered extremely for want of their pay, and diminiſhed daily by hard- 
ſhips and deſertion; complaints to England produced nothing. but repreſentations 
to the Hates of Holland; who were deaf on the ſubject, and no ſolicitations could 
prevail upon them to pay the garriſons, alledging poverty and inability for an'ex- 
cuſe. In theſe circumſtances, the king had recourſe to his privy council for advice; 
who, after a long and mature deliberation upon all circumſtances and affairs, were 
of opinion, that, as the condition of his ſtate then ſtood, and as the towns in their 
nature were merely cautionary, wherein he could challenge no intereſt of property, 
it was more adviſable to render them upon fair and advantageous conditions, than 
hold them longer at an expence which his majeſty was not able to defray. A com 
miſſion was hereupon iſſued, on May 2 1, to the lords of the council, empowering 
them to treat with Caron about the delivery of the towns, upon ſuch terms as 
ſhould be moſt for the king's honour and profit. Two other commiſſions were 
paſſed the next day to Sir Horatio Vere governor of the Brille, and Sir Robert 
Sidney viſcount Liſſe, governor of Fluſhing and Ramekens, for delivering thoſe 
places to the Dutch, purſuant to ſuch orders as they ſhould receive from the council 
board ;which ſoon made an agreement for the ſum of 2,728,000 forins, in lieu of 
8 millions that were owing. The towns were put into the hands of the fates on 
June 16. and the officers of the garriſons had 13,000 J. diſtributed amongſt them, 
either for the arrears of their pay, or in conſideration of the loſs of their commands. 
This was an effect of their politicks, who built their views upon the king's neceſ- 
fities, and obſtinately oppoſed all propofals for relieving them: it was ſoon found 
very detrimental to the intereſt and commerce of the Engliſh nation. oo us 


[i * 


Embaſſadors THE double marriage between the ſons and daughters of France and Spainc had 


ſent to France 


and Spaine 
with com- 
pliments on 
the double 
marriage. 


taken effect the laſt year, in the month of November : and the ceremonial of courts, 
that maintained a good correſpondence with each other, required compliments of 
congratulation to be ſent by embaſſadors extraordinary on that occafion, It was in- 
cumbent an ſuch embaſſadors to appear in the courts, to which they were ſent, 
with all the pomp and fplendour imaginable; which was thought to be for their 
maſter's honour, and was certainly attended with a vaſt expence, that rendered theſe 


embaffies not deſirable by any body, who was not fond of making a glaring figure. 


William Cecil, a grandſon to the earl of Exeter, and lately declared lord Roos, as 
heir to his mother Elizabelb, the ſole daughter of Edward Mannours earl of Rut- 
land deceaſed without iſſue male, was employed to Sparne, as James lord Hay was 
to the court of France. This laſt, a Scorch gentleman, had, "in A. D. 1606, mar- 
ried Honora, ſole daughter and heir to Edward lord Denny, and obtained thereupon 
a grant of the name and title of lord Hay, with precedence next to the barons of 
England, but without any ſeat or voice in parliament : and had, on Fune 29, the laſt 
year, in the privy chamber at Greenwich, been advanced to the dignity of an Eng- 
liſh baron, by the title of lord Hay of Sawley, without any ſolemn inveſtiture or ex- 
ternal rite, except the delivery of the letters patent under the great ſeal ; the lawyers 
declaring ſuch delivery ſufficient, as the patent was the eſſence of the creation. He 
was the firſt that ever had been created in this manner: and, when the counteſs of 
Buckingham came to be created fo three years after, it was thought proper, not- 
withſtanding the opinion of the lawyers, to inſert in her patent an expreſs clauſe * 


| diſpenſing with the uſe of the ancient and uſual ceremonies. Whether the money 
paid for the cautionary towns had been employed to diſcharge debts, or embezzled 


by the officers of the treaſury, Hay was forced to defer his Journey ſome- time for 
want of caſh 3: but, the king having got 80001. by the creation of a baron, the em- 
* Dugaale's Baron. ii. 427. Camden's Annals, * Pat, 16 Fac: p. 11. n. 10. 3 Dep, des Mare/ts, Aug. 1 f. 
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were as rich and ſumptuous as could be imagined: and he began at Paris that 
monſtrous extravagance in entertainments, which he continued ever after in Eng- 


land *. He was at this time maſter of the great wardrobe, and Was after wards 


created viſcount Doncaſter, and earl of Carlifle. © 


Six Edward Coke was not thought ſufficiently humbled by his being brought on Si 


his knees at the council table.. He was unmeaſurably proud, inſatiably covetous, 
without any bowels of compaſſion to the indigent and unhappy, violent in inſulting 


over miſery; loved to hear himſelf talk, admiring” his own wit, and deſpiſing 


others. An inexhauſtible common place book furniſhed him with rnatefials and 
precedents to wreſt the law too much to his on opinion, ſhewing himſelf a legal 
tyrant r and, whilſt he was hated by all the world beſides, was dreaded by the law- 
yers, being implacable'! in his reſentments. He had ſcraped together an eſtate of 


10,0001, a year, much of it ill gotten, not ſcrupling any meatis of efifiching him- 


ſelf3,” A commiſſion had been iflued, on June 3, to the arhbilkiop of Canterbury 
and others, for enquiring into the authors of the profecution of the lord chancellor 


for a premunire: and Coke, being the chief of theſe, was called before the council 
board for that offence, ' He was charged likewiſe „ with concealing, whillt he was 


©attorney general, a ſtatute of 12,0001. due to the king from the late lord chan- 
4e cellor Hatton, having the truſt tepoſed in him; with uttering v words of high con- 
6c: "tempt, as he fate in the ſeat of Juſtice, faying, with intent to reflect on his ma- 
4 jeſty, that the common law of England would be overthrown, and the light of 


* it obſcured, and with his rude and indiſcreet behaviour before the king and coun- 


«cit in the caſe of commendanis.” He confeſſed the laſt, aſking pardon for it, and 
palliated the other charges as well as he could: but was, in the beginning of 
Micbaelmas term, turned out of his poſt of chief Juſtice, ordered to a private life, to 
teview at leiſure his Books of reports, and to correct many extravagant opinions, 
which he had there publiſhed as good law, and for which the chancellor had ., on 


OHober 3, called him to an accompt. Sir H. Montague, the king” $ ſerjeant at law, 


ſucceeded Sil: as chief juſtice. 


PRINCE Charles, wanting but a few days of compleating his ſixteenth year, and Promotions to 
being already duke of Cornwal, York, and Albany, was, 5 on November 4, created 


prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter; with the uſual ceremonies. Twenty fix 
knights of the Bath were made the day before: and, three days after, the lord _ 
cellot Elleſmere was created viſcount Brackley ; William lord Knollis viſcount Wal- 


11 


ere and Sir Philip ne, baron Stanhope of Shel Verd. Sir George Villers, 


eie Ofberne's Joi N Wilſon. Sir "ns | 
Baca 's letter. ta Coke in rae Cabala. 


FA ſpecimen hereof appears in bis acquiſition of 


Stoke Pageys and other adjoining manors in Buck- 


inghamſbire. Henry earl of Huntingdon (who died 
in December, 1595) had borrowed large ſums of 
money of ſerjeant Braathwait : but a little before 
his death, upon conveying the manors of Chriſt- 
Church and Ringwood, in Hampſhire, to the credi- 
tor, the mortgages on all other parts of the earl's 

eſtate were diſcharged; only that on Stoke Pogeys 


was to continue for the ſecurity of 15001. intereſt - 


money unpaid. As that eſtate was part of counteſs 


| Catherine's jointure, and it was uncertain how long 


ſue might live, a proviſion Was made that his bro- 
ther George, and his ſucceſſors in the earldom to 
the third generation, might, when the inheritance 
fell to them, pay off the 1500 J. without any addi- 
tional charge of intereſt. Coke, being attorney 
general, and. concerned in all Catherine's affairs, 
made an eaſy compoſition with Branthwait (who 


Vor. IV. 


„ S& + 4 


knew not when he ſhould receive: his money) ww 
an aſſignment of his mortgage, and then, by an 
agreement with the counteſs for her life, got the 
preſent poſſeſſion of the eſtate.” Catherine lived till 
the middle of Auguſt, A. D. 1620; and had Sir 
Jobn Dauys lived, Henry (the grandſon of George) 


earl of Huntingdon, whoſe. eldeſt ſon Ferdinand had. 


married Sir John's onely Pony ang; would in all 
but, Sir John dying, 
juſt as he was made lord chief juſtice of England, 
no lawyer durſt plead againſt Coke, and the earl | 
could never bring it to an hearing There are, 
among the preſent earl's writings, ſeveral petitions | 
preſented from time to time by Hemꝝ to the privy. 
council, repreſenting the cafe, and praying that he 
might be indulged the liberty of having his cauſe 


probability have recovered it: 


brought into the court of requeſts, for its diſpatch : 
but all ſignified nothing, and the troubles of the 
nation, breaking out ſoon after, put an end to the 
litigation, _ 


5 Camden's Amats. $ Rymer, „ xvi. 792. 


5 | who 


baſſador ſet out the day after the payment of the money; being accompanied by a Ja mes I. 
great number of the young nobility and gentty. His cloaths, equipage, and liveries, TD 


ir E. Col 


proſecuted. 


honours. 


— 
— 
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J an 25 1. who had, on Aug 27, been made beton of , adde: ang were, Hillers Nas 
in the beginning of the Neuggear, on farugry 5, advanced to the dignity pk ear 


* P:19'7: of Buckingham; and ſworn Joon affer a member. of the, privy couneil. He 


(ſuading bim from his journey to Scotland; James had ſer his heart upon it: agg, 


71 


ct eine bir from bis journey to 8 7 
not liking to. be controlled or adviſed by ſo young a counſellor, reſented it highly; 


s poſt of chancellor of the univerſſty of Oxſard; being 


Wasen the erpences of bis journey. Before be ſet out, he made a vifßt- 08 


ee 


annual penſion, 125 
ther's deceale, w! 0 happeped on March 15, was made, good to bis ſon John; 
on May 28, adva 


„ 0190] 0297} O00] QHAW * 
to ble zeal for the good of religion and the hopour of the 


1% 
* 


expedition to reformation, had long formed a deſign of bringing the kirk of Scotland to a nearer 


Jede if a A oe en ligen Mc d in it with great caution, 
| and by degrees, His authority of calling general aſſemblies 5, that of biſhops to be, 
1 moderators, either by themſelves or deputies, in all ſynods, the oath of canonical 
; obedience to be taken by inferior miniſters, and other branches of the. epiſcopal 
power, in point of diſcipline, had been eſtabliſhed in the year 1610: and an high 
commiſſion had been inſtituted, for the ordering of eccleſiaſtical cauſes. A gneral 
aſſembly, meeting on Auguſt 13, laſt: year, at Aberdeen, had ordained “ that a li- 
**. turgy, or book of common prayer, ſhould be formed for the uſe of the church; 
„that grammar ſchools ſhould be ſettled in all pariſhes, where it might be done 
“ conveniently; that a regiſter ſhould be kept of baptiſms, marriages, and burials, 
| by the miniſter of every pariſh; and that the acts of the general aſſemblies ſhould. 
1 | « be collected and put in form, to. ſerve for canons to the church in the exerciſe 
| +. of diſcipline.” James approved theſe acts: but defired further, that certain ar- 
| RAE AK rin BE e ee 
9 ec, munion ſhould be received by the people kneeling, and not fitting; that it ſhould. 
4 © be given to perſons dangerouſly ill in their own houſes, three or four. perſons of 


| ö ; | a [7 | , 4 . 2 * . '4 £ 4% L 0 
| | Camden's Annals. Dep. des Margfts, March 31, * Camden's Annals, * Rymer, xvi, p. 1. 
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«< ggod teligion and converſation communicating; with: the ſieke perſon W that JAN 28 1. 
« baptiſm ſhould not beideferred longer than the next Sunday aſier a child Was, 0 H 
born, without ſome reaſonable cauſe. approved by the miniſter, and migbt, in * 
« caſes of neceſſity, be adminiſtered in private houſes, in the fame form ag wauld: 
it haye heen uſed in the congregation, and publick declaration made thereof in the 
% church on the Sunday following; that the birth, paſſion, reſutrection, and 
« aſtenſiqn, of Chriſt, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, ſhould be commemo- 
« rated by particular feſtivals, and ſermons; preached an thoſe days ſuitable to the 
« occaſion ; and that children, being fitſt duly catachiſed by the miniſter of each 
I pariſb, ſhguld be brought to the biſhops, in their viſitations, ta be confirmed.“ 
A difficulty was made of admitting cheſe articles among the eanans; beeauſe they 
had hever heen mentioned to the church, nor propaſad in any of their fneetings: 
and this reaſon kept James from pteſſing their reception, till he came himſelf into 
Scotland, When he floped to obtain the ehurches gonſent. Some ill diſpoſed per- 
ſons ſpreading reports, as if he deſigned to make alterationg in the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtieal ſtate, he diſowned it by a proclamation: but declared at the ſame time, 
That he delired to do ſame; good at bis coming. —_ Propoſed pen abuſes; 
T reformed, both in the church and 'commaonwealth;” 947 204. : gai wolle 82. 
Tux kipg began bis journey on March 14: and, ks a kind of ee. 
he went, came in the beginning of May to Berwick, He was met there by. — 
of his Sach council; and by their advice proroguing the parliament 40; ne 13, 
employed the intermediate time in viſiting the <pe//ern counties; being ręceiyed wit! ot. 
the utmoſt. demonſtrations». of joy in all place. When he came on Thurfday,) 
May 13, to the Loung-r cad on the borders; parting the twa-realms, he alighted-from! 
his horte: and lying down on the ground, half his body in Scatland and the other 
half in Eygland, ſaid, For my perſan, æuen hene is THEMUNION ©: and then he came to | 
Edenburghs he received, op #bitundey, Func 7, tbe communion kneeling, all the 2 
biſhops; preſent; with fave or fix noblemen, uſing the ſama poſture, which was te. 2 
fuſed by the reſt of the nobility, and not uſed by any of the miniſters. The firſt of | 
theſe. aRipns ſhewed, how: much he, ill had the union of the two-kingdoms at 
heart: and the latter Was to ſerve. for the introduction to a conformity of the two 
churches, Ths better to bring the Scott into this laſt ſcheme, he paſſed ſeveral acts 
in the par liament, which fate from the 17 to the 28 of June, for improving the 
revenues of the Scotch clergy. In his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, he com- 
plained/*i that numbers of churches ſtill remained unplanted, and few of ſuch as 
= *© were planted. had any competent maintenance; recommending a courſe to be 
3 + taken; for appointing to every church ſuch a local n ſtipend, as might: 
| _ 4, ſuflice- for thę maintenance of a;refident miniſter.” The firſt thing conſtantly 
done, at the opening of a Scotch. parliament, is the choice of the lords of the ar- 
ticles: and in this very material point, ſo little deference was paid to the king, that 
all, he. recommended as fit perſons, were rejected; and others named; who ood - 
worſe affected to his ſervice. - A; queſtion likewiſe was. ſtarted, whether any of the 
offigers of tate, beſides the chancellor, treaſurer, and clerk of the rolls, ſhould be 
allowed: a ſeat in parliament: but, after a ſharp debate, it ended in an admiſſion of 
the whole; number, agreeable. to ancient cuſtom. An article; that! whatever his 
t majeſty. ſhould: determine in the external government of the church, with the ad- 
vice ofi the er and a competent number of the miniſtry; ſhould have the 
force of a law, was approved, among other acts, by the! eſtates: but the king 
would not paſs it, becauſe ſome factious miniſters. had drawn vp a proteſtation 
againſt; it, and his authority in that reſpect was already ſufficiently. eſtabliſhed.” He 
convened; however, a diet of the biſhops and principal miniſtets, on July 10, at St. 
Andrews: and, having told them his mind about the fave articles, deſired to know 
what reaſons they had againſt their reception, The. miniſters, begging on their 
2414 4 | | knees 
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I. knees a little time to confer together and return an uniform anſwer, were indulged 
in their requeſt: and petitioning for a general aſſembly, that the articles might be 
received by common conſent; Patrick Galloway anſwered for their compliance; and 
the king returned to England. This aſſembly was held, on November 25, at oͤt. | 
Andrews: and produced only a conſent to the Eucbariſt's being adminiſtered to 
the ſick, with the reſtrictions, that it ſhould be done in a convenient room, and 
that the ſick perſon ſhould firſt take an oath, that he did not believe he ſhould re- 
cover. The king expreſſed his reſentment, enjoined the five holidays'to be ob- 
ſerved: and ordered the privy council to inhibite the payment of ſtipends, out of 
his revenue, to any of the refractory miniſters, who refuſed the artieles, till their 
conformity was atteſted by the primate, or their ordinary biſhop. © The miniſters, 
who had flocked to Edenburgb in great numbers, to ſolicite an augmentation of their 
ſtipends from the commiſſioners appointed in the late parliament for that purpoſe, 
were ſtrangely. alarmed at' an order which daſhed all their expectations: and 
intteated the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's to get it ſuſpended ; preſſing him to 
preach on/"Chriſtmas- day, as directed, and promiſing for themſelves a ready com- 
pliance in the next aſſembly. This was held at Pertb on Auguſt 25, in the 
year following: the five articles were received; publiſhed in the principal” bur- 


£ 


roughs; and, in A. D. 1624, were confirmed and paſſed into a law by act of par- 
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liament. . e 2 e 

Declaration NOTHING had been more ſtrictly forbidden in the primitive times of the goſpel, 
for the uſe of than keeping the Lord's day, or Sunday, in the Jewiſh manner, by making it a point 
33 di. of religion to abſtain from all manner of work, voyages, and diverſions. Theſe 
vine ſervice had been uſed, in a greater or leſs degree; * by Chriſtian all ſucceeding ages, not 
only on Sundays, but other holidays, till the Reformation + and were even then eon- 
tinued in the church of Geneva (where plays are ſtill acted, operas performed, and 

other paſtimes uſed, on Sundays) and in other churches of the Calvinian plan, as 

well as in thoſe of the Lutherans.” The Engliſh Puritans, deviating from the ex- 

ample of their mother of Geneva, and out of an affectation of ſingularity, and a 

greater preciſeneſs or rigour than others, had thought fit to adopt the Sabbatarian 

doctrines: and by the ignorant confidence of ſome of their lecturers, and the miſ- 

guided zeal of ſome juſtices of peace of their perſuaſion, had prevailed at laſt ſo far 

in Lancaſhire, that, the annual feſtivals being turned into days of labour, and the 

Lord's day wholly taken up in religious duties, the people had no time' left for lawful 

recreations. The county was full of recuſants: and the Romiſh prieſts, who ſwarmed 

there, took occaſion, from the diſcontents of the people at being debarred of their 

uſual exerciſes and diverſions, to poſſeſs them with a notion, that this was an invaſion 

of their Chriſtian liberty, which had never been ſo retrenched by any church in the 
world, till the puritanical ſyſtem prevailed in England, and was preſerved entire in 

that of Rome; perverting, by this means, abundance of ſimple people to popery. 

The king, paſſing in Auguſt through Lancaſhire, in his return from Scotland to 

London, received ſeveral petitions from all ſorts of people, complaining of the re- 

ſtraint of innocent paſtimes, not forbidden by any law, on that day, laid upon them 

by the rigors of ſome preachers and miniſters of juſtice. This they repreſented 

as an hindrance of the converſion of many Papiſts, who, by this means, were made 

to think, that the Proteſtant religion was inconſiſtent with all harmleſs and 

** modeſt recreations; that, by debarring them from all manly and warlike exer- 

** Ciſes on thoſe days, in which only they were freed from their daily labours, they 

„% were rendered inactive, unable, and unfit for warriors, if either himſelf or his 

* ſucceſſors ſhould have occaſion for their ſervice; and that men, being hindered 

from theſe lawful paſtimes, reſorted to alehouſes, drinking there to exceſs, and 

cenſuring in their cups his majeſty's proceedings in church and ſtate.“ The 
a ' See Heylin's hiſtory of the Sabbath ; and Cyprianus Anglicus, p. 71. | 


king 
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king made u preſent order for their TeHEF, of a like tencur wilh What he Publlfbed, 4 l x 5 l. 
May tag, next following, in a proclarharion, declariüg His pleuſute, That, after y— 
« divine ſervice in the afternoon, his gbd peopfe Ihbüld hit be debärred fröm any 
<<, lawful tetreations, uch as duneing, atchery, (hooting ät marks, Ieaping, vauft- 
ing, May-games or poles, T/bitſuh-ales, and mörris Uatices: nor the Women 
«hindered from carrying ruſhes to the church for its decoration, according to the 
e ancient cuſtom.” The bating of bears and bulls, interlüdes and ſome Exerciſes, 
never indulged to the meaner ſort of people, were excepted but of the general li- 
berty for law/ful recreations: und the following reſtrictions Were added (10 That 
« theſe paſtimes ſhould not Hinder the publick duties of the day. (2.) That no 
+ recuſant ſhould enjoy the benefit thereof, nor (3) any, who had hot been preſent 
1 at all the divine offices, which the day required, or (4.) did not keep themſelves 
in their on pariſhes. Theſe reſtrictions wete of ſuch a nature, us to make 
even people's paſſion for diverſions ſubſervient to the Iitterefts'of religion, and te 
frequenting of divine ſervice; yet the Sabbuturiuni, who, deſpifing the threats of ß 
Scripture againſt ſuch as added to the law of God, Were for liyi ng on chelr fellow 
Obriſtiuns a yoke, which the Goſpel had hot impoſed, inade a terrible outcry on this 
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Tuk Pape and the Roman 'Catholick (princes were at this time not à little diſ- The arch- 
turbed at the defection of Marc Anthony de Dominis, archbiſbop of Spalato in Seal, comes 

Dalmatia ;\ who, having been long converfarit with the fathers and'ancietit councils, into Englund. 

diſcovered thence the great corruptioris of-the church of Rome, and the weak titles 
vhich the popes had for their ſupremacy. Convinced hereof, he quittedl his fee of 
Spalato, in which he had fate about fourteen years: and, in the 5 5* year of his age, 

retited for ſanctuary to the church of England. Arriving on FI REOY e 

ldft year, at London, he was, by the kifig's order, entertzined by the archbifhop at 
Linmbdth, with fix ſervants to waite upon him: and, on Sandley the 224 of That 
month, went with dis majeſty to divine ſervice in the royal chapel. He was Ex- 

tremely honoured at his firſt coming by all ſorts of people, complimented in both 


for that purpoſe: but Spalato was too well ſatisfied of his on ſentiments and con- 
duct to accept the offer; and, continuing to communicate with the church of Eng- 
land, joined, on December 14, this year, with archbifhop Abbot, and the biſtiops of 
London, Ely, Rocheſter, and | Lichfield, in the conſecrations of Dr. Nicholus Fento 
and George Montaigne, elected to the tees of Briſtol and Lincoln. The firlt year 
of his ſlay was employed in the care of publiſhing; his learned and elabbräte work 
De republica ecclefiaſtica, which was never yet anſwered by the papiſts: and Ne 
was, in April and May, the next year, made maſter of the Savoy, ana dean of 
Windſor, honourable promotions and affording à plentiful ſubſiſtence. But the 
Romaniſts aſperſing him, as they utually do all that quit their cohmmrünion, with 
innumerable calummes, in a muititade of libels written againſt him, and theſe be- 
ing too eaſily ſwallowed by the clergy here, he became uneaſy: and being affared by 
count Gondemar of a friendly reception from Gregory XV, who then filled the papal 
chair, and had been formetly the companion of his ftudies, of a promotion to à 
cardinal's hat, and of a general council to ſettle religion , he afked leave of the 
king to return. The laſt letter, which conveyed this requeſt to his majeſty, Was 
3 pi anus duglicus, b. 103. Dep. des Margin, Jan. 7, 29. March 14. 
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Alterations at 
court. 


The French 
embaſſador 


recalled. 
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I. written on February 3, 1622: and he was then diſdainfully put under an exami- 


nation by archbiſhop, Abbot, the biſhops of London, Durham; Wincheſter, and Lin- 
coln, to whom ſome lords of the council were joined in the commiſſion. The 
lords aſſembled at Lambeth on March 30, and having firſt heard all bis defences 


and excuſes, ordered him to depart the realm in twenty days, on pain of being pro- 
ſecuted for treaſon by the laws of the land, on account of his holding intelligence 


with the pope by letters and meſſages. To this ſentence he ſudenite with grief; 
proteſting openly, that he would never ſpeak reproachfully of the church of Eng- 
land, the articles whereof he acknowledged to be ſound and profitable, and none of 


them heretical. It is ſaid, he kept his word in this reſpect: nor is it unlikely, con- 
ſidering the treatment he received; for after his arrival at Rome (whether before or 


after the deceaſe of Gregory, who died on Fuly 7, 1623, is uncertaip) he was put 
into the inquifition, and dying by the ts of his Prin his alen were n, 
like thoſe of an obſtinate hereticæ. 5 
Tux king, moving ſlowly in his return from Scotland 8 e the late of 
the counties that lay in his road, did not arrive at Weſtminſter till September I's, 


when he was met in Hide-park by the lord mayor of London. The marriage of 


TFobn Villers, afterwards viſcount Purbeck, the eldeſt brother of the marqueſs of 
Buckingham by the ſame. mother, with Frances the youngeſt daughter of Sir E. 
Cole, on Michaelmas-day, was honoured with bis preſence, and celebrated with 
great pomp at Hampton-court. Coke: gave with his daughter 10,000 J. in money, 
and, beſides 2000 marks a year for her preſent maintenance, ſettled upon her 
1000 / a year in land, after his deceaſe : his agreement to this match reſtored him 
to his ſeat in the privy council, from which he had been: ſome time ſequeſtered. 
Sir Jobn Herbert, the ſecond ſecretary of ſtate, had died in Vales during the'king's 
abſence, and Sir Ralph Winwood, the principal ſecretary, expired on Oober 27; the 
former of theſe having no ſucceſſor, nor the latter any till Fanzary 8, when Sir 
Robert Naunton was declared ſecretary, the poſt having till then been executed by 


Sir T. Lake alone. Sir J. Edmonds expected it: but, failing in his pretenſions, was 
gratified with that of treaſurer of the houſhold, upon lord Wotton's reſignation. 
Fames perhaps was not willing to give any umbrage to the court of France (where 


Edmonds was extremely odious, for his conſtant correſpondence with the 'Hugonots, 
and inciting them to diſturbances) at a time when the affairs of that kingdom were 
ſettled in a perfect tranquillity. The exorbitant power of the mareſchal 4 Ancre 


had been the principal cauſe of that inſurrection of the prince of Conde and the 


chief of the nobility, joined by the Hugonots, which ſeemed to have been termi- 
nated by the pacification of Loudun. But the prince being .1mpriſoned not long 
after, all his party flew to armes: and the kingdom was in a greater diſtraction than 

ever. Louis XIII took at laſt the onely method of quieting it, by cauſing; at the 


Inſtances of his favourite Lines, the mareſchal to be arreſted, this year, on April 24, 


N. S. by Vitry captain of his guards, as he entered the Louvre. D' Ancre, being 
followed by a large train of gentlemen, and truſting to their afliſtance, refuſed to de- 
liver his ſword, when demanded in the king's name: and was ſhot dead upon. the 
ſpot, his corpſe being afterwards treated by the mob with the moſt ſhocking indig- 
ities. The queen-mother was ſent away to Blois, diſcharged of the care of publick 
affairs: and the chancellor $z/lery, Villeroy, Feannin, and other miniſters, who had 
either been turned out by 4 Ancre, or had reſigned on his account, were reſtored to 
their former employments. The mareſchal's death was the end, as his abſolute 
power had been the cauſe, of the civil war: the malcontent princes, laying down 
their armes immediately, made their ſubmiſſion, and repairing to court, congratu- 
lated the king upon his aſſuming the reins of government. France, ſettled i ina firm 
peace, and no longer 1 in dread of the Hugonots, had now little occaſion for an em- 
I Gander s Annals, 7 
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baſſador to trayerſe. * negotiotions of the marquis de read and their other James I. 
agents, at the court of England;: and, in the beginning of the enſuing year, Des 3 
_ Mareſts was recalled. The occaſion was , his not being invited on January 66. 
as well as the Spaniſh embaſſador, to a maſque and ball of the prince of Waless, 
"who danced. there for the firſt time: it was a deviation from the ancient cere- | 
; monial, which, having been found inconvenient on ſeveral occaſions, and attended . 
with diſputes / about precedence, James was minded to aboliſh. It was with this 
0 view, that he had, at the precedent Chriſtmas, invited the French embaſſador alone, 
by and now in his turn entertained the Spaniſh embaſſador; propoſing conſtantly to ob- 
bh, ſerve this method. Endeavours were uſed to make up the matter: but no ſatiſ- 
f faction would be received for this reputed afftont, that did not throw the like on 
the Spaniard : and Des Mareſts took leave, on April 8, without, ORE uy other 
reaſon, than his maſter's pleaſure, for, being recalled. Il 
 Nzw-YEAR'S-DAY. brought an acceſſion of 0 to ;the 62 of Buckingham'*: Promotions. | 
he, was created marqueſs by the ſame title; and had not long before obtained a re- IF 
verſionary patent for the profitable office of Cuſtos brevium after. the death of Sir 
FJobn Roper; which, having been formerly granted to the earl of Somerſet, had | ” | 
fallen again into the king's hands, upon that nobleman's being convicted of felony. | | 
Three days after, the lord keeper Bacon was declared chancellor of England: and, 
on Fuly 12, next following, created baron of Verolam. Sir Fobn Digby, who had 
been ſent the laſt year to Madrid, with powers to treat and conclude a marriage 
between the prince of Wales and the infanta Maria, returning thence, in May this 
year, with favourable accounts of the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh court, which, -by | I 
the tender age of the infanta, not yet marriageable; was enabled for a time to ame 
him with general expreſſions, was advanced, on November 25, to the dignity of 9 
baron of Sherburn, which, having been part of Sir Walter Ralegh's eſtate, and af- 
terwards forfeited again by Somerſet, had been given to that nobleman.” The 
match was far from being agreeable: to the people of England: but, as every body 
_ exclaimed againſt. him 3 for ſacrificing his daughter (ſo was the marrying her to the 
Palſgrave now ſtyled) James reſolved to have no more German alliances, but to 
marry his ſon to a king's daughter. Diego de Sarmientos, count of Gendamore, 
was at this time embaſſador from the court of Sparne at London, and had prevailed 
with the king to releaſe ſome Romiſh prieſts +, who had been im ptiſonei for refuſing 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, on, condition-of tranſporting them abroad : 
and had conveyed them to Dover, to ſee them embarked.” Whether this action, 
or his negotiation here about the marriage, had rendered him odious to the popu- 
lace of London: a boy being hurt by his horſe, as he was riding, gave occaſion to 
their breaking out into a tumult, and to his houſe's being attacked. The rioters 
were tried, in Auguſt, at Guild-ball, by a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and terminer 
directed to the lord mayor and others: the boy's father, and ſome of the ring- 
leaders, were ſentenced 5 to a fine of 1000 l. each, and to impriſonment during the 
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TEE king 8 e Suede an beni en management ws! thi treaſury”: . 
and. the carl of Suffolk was accuſed of having embezzleds, or diverted to other uſes, furer diſcard- 
a great part of the money received from the Durch for. the cautionary towns, which 3 =o 3 
was deſtined to the payment of the army in Ireland, the fleet, artillery, and other | 
neceſſary ſervices. . He was either. for; this reaſon, or becauſe he was father-in-law a 
to the late favourite, deprived of his poſt of treaſurer; which was put into com- — 
miſſion, till Sir Henry Montague was, on December 3, A. D. 1620, declared lord 4 

treaſurer, and in a few dane after created baron of Kimbolton gun viſcount Man- 
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vi earl was, in the general opinion of the world, deemed guiltleſs of any 
1 — ; „ — — rendered herſelf very odious by 
— 1618. xtorting money from all perſons, Who had any matters to be diſpatched in the 
treaſury ; Sir John Bingley, the treaſurer's remembrancer'in the exchequer, being 
the chief agent in making her bargains. After ſeveral hearings in the-court of Star- 
chamber, this laſt was fined 2000 J. as the earl and counteſs were 30,000 J. and all 
committed, Bingley to the Fleet, and the other two to the Tower, during pleaſure. 
They were not long detained in priſon; Bingley's refignation of his poſt | (which 
was given to Robert Pye, one of Buckingham's retainers) procuring his liberty, and 
Saffolk being in a few days enlarged by the king's favour. As he pleaded inability 
to pay his fine; a commiſſion was iſſued for the archbiſhop öf Canterbury and 
others to enquire into his eſtate: and it was probably to defeat this enquiry, that 
he made a great part of it over to his/ſon-in-law the earl of Salifbury, and his bro- 
ther Sir /. Hoturd. Nothing could incenſe the king more, than the ſhewing any 
diſtruſt of his clemency: he reſented this practice (exceedingly: and yet reduced 
His fine to 7000 J. which was given to Sir Jobn Ramſay, viſcount Hadington, who 
had been very inſtrumental in faving his majefty's life from the attempts of the earl 
of Gowtry. The lord Walden,eldelit ſon of the carl of Suffolk, who was captain of 
the band of penſioners, and his younger brother, Who had a poſt in the prince's 
houſhold, were forced to reſign their employments: but were both ſoon reſtored. 
and ſecretary, ANOTHER miniſter was drawn at the fame time into trouble by the intreugues 
Lali. of his wife, and his weakneſs in giving ctedit to all her ſuggeſtions. The lord 
Roos had married the eldeſt daughter of ſecretary Lake: atid, upon his return: from - 
Bpaine, finding his family embroiled, retired to Naples, where he foon after died. 
Whether Frances, the ſecond wife of Thomas curl of Exeter, a lady of great virtue, 
bad obſtructed the augmentation of lady Roos's jointure, or had in any other man- 
ner offended her or the lady Lake her mother, theſe laſt conceided a mortal hitred 
againſt the counteſs: and, taking advantage of lord Roos abſence, accuſed her of 
incontinency with him, and of contriving to poĩſon them, beſides other abdtninable 
calumnies. This making a great noiſe at court, the king examined each party 
privately: and the counteſs, with tears and the toſt ſolemn aſſeverations, pro- 
feſſed her innocency. To deſtroy her eredit in this point, lady Late and her daughter 
counter feited her hand to a whole ſheet of paper, wherein they made her own her- 
ſelf guilty, crave pardon for attempting to poiſon them, and defire to live with 
them in friendſhip for ever. The king getting ſight of this paper, and afking the 
time, place, and occaſion of its being written, they told him, that, all parties being 
met at Wimbleton (the earl of Exeter's houſe) and diſputing about their differences, 
ſhe confeſſed her guilt: and, to procure a reconciliation, conſented to ſet down all 
under her own hand, writing the paper at the window in the upper end of tlie 
great dining room, in the preſence of lady Late and her daughter, lord Robs, and 
one Diego, a Spantard, his truſty ſervant, The paper, being compared with letters 
of the counteſs's hand writing, was judged to be counterfeit: but, to be ſtill ſurer 
in a matter of ſuch conſequence, his majeſty diſpatched Mr. Dendy, an honeſt and 
worthy gentleman, to Rome; who ſoon returned with certificates under the hands 
of Roos and Diego, confirmed by their receiving the ſacrament to warrant the truth 
thereof, and other teſtimonials, That all the ſaid accuſation, confeſſion, ſuſpicions, 
and papers concerning the counteſs, were notoriouſly falſe and feandalous.” The 
king telling the mother and daughter, that, as the writing was denied, and they 
parties, their teſtimonies would not be ſufficient without additional proof, the! 
ſuborned Sarah Wharton, their chambermaid, to depoſe upon bath, that ſhe ſtood 
behind the hangings at the entrance of the room, and heard the counteſs read what 
ſhe had written. James going to Wimbledon, and placing himſelf, and the lords 
who attended him, in their turns, behind the hangings, which were at a great diſtance 
en 2 - | from 
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from the window, they could not hear a loud voice from it: they obſerved like- Ja ms l. 
wiſe, that the hangings wanted two foot of the ground, and the woman could not ue, 
ſtand behind without being diſcovered. To ſupport one forgery with another, the 
ladies Lake and Roos counterfeited a confeſſion in writing of one Luke Hutton, that 
he had been hired by the counteſs for 40 J. to poiſon them: but this man was pro- 
videntially found out, and denied the writing to his majeſty in private. The king 

having thus diſcovered the whole iniquity, adviſed Sir T. Lake, whom he valued as 

an old faithful ſervant, not to embark in the quarrel; but leave his wife and 

daughter to the law. The ſecretary excuſed himſelf from doing ſo: and, declar- 
ing © he could not refuſe to be a father, and an huſband,” put his name, with 

theirs; to a croſs-bill in the Szarchamber. The hearing of the cauſe took up ſeve- 

ral days, on all which his majeſty was preſent ; and lady Roos, in the midſt of the 

hearings, making a confeſſion of the plot, and of all this myſtery of iniquity, as 

Sarab Wharton alſo did of her part in it, the forgeries, and blackneſs of the deſign 
appeared in ſo clear a light, that Lale and his wife were fined 10,000 J. to the king, 

5000 l. to the counteſs, 501. to Hutton, and ſentenced to impriſonment during plea- 
ture; Wharton was whipped through the ſtreets, and did penance; lady Roos, on 

account 'of her free confeſſion, was, by a majority of voices, acquitted of any penal 

ſentence. The ſecretary loſt all his poſts; and was confined for a ſhort time: but, 

being generally pitied, as beguiled by love for his wife, and making a ſubmiſſion, 
acknowledging as well his own errors through ignorance and credulity, as the 
juſtice, of the ſentence againſt him, he recovered his majeſty's favour, though not 

his employments. ; 

Six Walter Ralegh had an harder oth after a confinement of thirteen years, from sir Falter 

he time, he had been condemned of treaſon, with the lords Grey and Cobham, who £/25's 
died in priſon, He was ſet at liberty on March 19, 1616, but without either a — and 
pardon, or an eſtate for his ſubſiſtance. His neceflities, or fondneſs for adven- death. 
tures, put him upon a project for diſcovering a gold mine in Guyana, a country of 
which he had formerly. publiſhed an account, that was generally deemed a little 
romantick ; but what gained credit to the ſtory of the mine, was a pound of the 
ore brought thence- by bis old ſervant captain Kemeis. The character he bore of 

being the beſt ſeaman in England, and the reputation he had gained by his Hiſtory of 
tbe.world, written in the Tower, and publiſhed about two years before, engaged 
abundance of perſons, beſides his own friends and relations, to contribute large ſume 
in fitting out ſhips for the expedition. This being repreſented. to the king, a com- 

miſſion was granted him, :, on Auguſt 26, as well for the diſcovery and commerce 

of countries in South America, poſſeſſed by ſavages and heathens, as for the ſupreme 
command. of all the ſhips- and adyenturers that ſhould fail with him, and for the 

exerciſe of martial law, in caſe: of rebellion and mutiny. Ten or twelve ſhips were 

fitted out for the voyage ; Ralegh's own being 700 tun, and carrying 45 Pieces of 
cannon. Whilſt it lay in the river, the French embaſſador 3, going to ſee it, had a 
good deal of talk with him about the hardſhips of his impriſonment, and on the 

ſubject of his propoſed voyage. Kalegb, on this occaſion, made heavy complaints 

of his evil treatment; expreſſed a great reſentment at not being reſtored to his 
eſtate, which had been given to the lord Digby; profeſſed an high reſpect to France 

ang aſſured the embafſador, that, at his return, he would offer his ſeryice to that 
crown, for an enterprize of great importance and adyantage. which he had formed. 
He ſet ſail in the beginning of April, 1617; but, meeting with bad weather, ſtorms, 31. 3 
and hurricanes, did nat arrive, till November 17, at the iſles of San Jrinitad. From Rategs's let- 


thence he detached Kemeis with five chips, and as many companies of ſoldiers, to eme — 
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ſuns number of ſhips (two having quitted him in the paſſage) and the reſt of the 
forces, waited the coming up of a Spaniſh armada. The deſign had been com- 
municated to ſo many adventurers, and was ſo much the publick talk, for ſome 
months before he left the Thames, that the Spaniſh embaſſador had ſent advice of it 
to his court, with a particular of his ſhipping, munitions, and forces, which by ſome 
means or other, perhaps by the intelligence of ſome of his penſioners about the 
court, he might eaſily have procured. In conſequence hereof, ten pieces of artil- 
ery, and a reinforcement of 300 ſoldiers, had been ordered to San Thomaſo, an in- 
confiderable town built by the Spaniardi, at a little diſtance from the chief mine, 
The lowneſs of the wa- 
ter would not allow the ſhips to advance as far as the neareſt part of the bank ; and 
Kemeis, landing between the town and the mountains in which the mine kiy, was 
attacked on the road: but putting the enemy to a diſorderly retreat, he purſued them 


to the town, and on January 2, this year, took it by affault, Ralegh's ſon being killed 


in the action. It was then Kemeis's buſineſs to work the mine, and make an ex- 
periment of its goodneſs, and the quantity of ore it was likely to afford: but on pre- 
tence, that the Engliſb were ſcarce able to defend the town againſt the continual 
alarms given them by the Spaniards ; that the way to the mine lay through woods, 
which were unpaſſable, and that it could not be worked ook want of e err he re- 
turned, without attempting any further diſcovery. _ 

Ra EO, in the height of affliction for the loſs of his ſon, and the miſcarriage 


of his enterprize, gave Kemets a very ill reception: and u obraided him in ſuch ſevere 


terms for not opening the mine, which (if there really was ſuch a mine) could ad- 
mit of no excuſe, the man retired to his cabbin, ſhot a piſtol ball into his head; and, 
not being quite diſpatched by the blow, ſtabbed himſelf with a knife to the heart, 
This is Ralegh's own account of the affair, by way of apology for himſelf: but many 
were perſuaded, that tale of the mine was a mere ſham, and that, inſtead of return- 
ing home, he propoſed to retire into ſome foreign country: but his men, enraged 


at the diſappointment of their hopes of wealth, and proving refractory, brought 


him, like a priſoner rather than commander, to Kinſale in Treland, and thence to 


Pli mouth. Upon 


his landing at this laſt place, he was arreſted by Sir Lewis Stukely, 
vice-admiral of Devon: and brought, on Auguft , to London. Before he left 
England, the count of Gondamore had uſed ſtrong; inſtances at court to ſtop his ſail- 


ing: but the king“, contenting himſelf with giving him a ſtrict charge, not to com- 


nor to break the 


mit hoſtilities or violence in any of the territories belonging to the king of Spaine, 
peace between the two crowns, had ſuffered him to proceed on his 
voyage. When advice came of the ſacking and burning of San Thomaſo, the Spaniſh 
embaſſador made loud complaints of this act of hoſtility, and violation of the peace: 


and James, in a proclamation, declaring his deteſtation of the action, charged all 
bis ſubje&s, who knew any thing of what had paſſed, to give information thereof. 


Ralegh had undoubtedly exceeded his commiſſion, and had nothing to plead in ex- 


cuſe of his offence, but that Guyana belonged to the crown of England, he having 


diſcovered it in A. D. 1 59 5, and taken poſſeſſion thereof in the name of queen 
Elizabeth, aſſuring the natives of her protection from the cruelty of the Spaniardt; 
and that theſe laſt were not fairly poſſeſſed thereof, having got what they held by 
force, and being at war with the Cacigues or natural lords of the country. Theſe 
pretences were not likely to ſecure him from the proſecution with which he was 


threatened: and after ſome conferences with le Clerc, the French reſident, he at- 


tempted to make his eſcape into France. 


Stalely agreeing to go with him, they 


took water: but were ſeized in the way to Graveſend; and Ralegb was committed 


to the Tower. 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that S/ukely (who was ſoon after imprifoned 


55 for © clipping the Sag $ gold coin, and died diſtraQed) betrayed him 1 in ak bis Ne 
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and that Je Clerc, being called to accompt before the council for what had paſſed in Janzs 1. 
their conferences, was forbid the court on September 17, and in the month follow- 1 1 D. Le. 
ing ſent away out of the kingdom. Ralegh underwent ſeveral examinations, and 
confeſſed his defign of withdrawing into France, and that he had been offered com- 
miſſions from that crown: but ſaid, they were not accepted. This correſpondence 
of his with France, alarming Gondamore with the apprehenſion of greater dangers 
than any that could be feared from England, rendered him more keen than ever in 
the proſecution of Ralegh : and made the king leſs concerned for the preſervation of 
a life, which was deſigned to be ſpent, not in his own, but in foreign, ſervice. As 
| Ralegh was civilly dead, being attainted for high treaſon, and conſequently not liable 
to be tried for any other crime, he was, on October 28, brought to the King's 
Benc h- bar, before the lord chief juſtice Montague, and aſked, what he had to ſay, 
why the ſentence againſt him, for his former treaſon, ſnould not be executed. He 
pleaded his late commiſſion, giving him power over the lives of ſome of the king's 
ſubjects; which the lord chancellor Bacon thought equivalent to a pardon: but the 
judges were of a different opinion; and his plea being over- ruled, becauſe treaſon 
could not be pardoned but by expreſs words, he was ordered for execution. The 
manner of it was, by the king's warrant, changed to beheading: and he ſuffered 
the next day, in the 66 year of his age, with great courage and conſtancy; dying 
like a good Chriſtian, though formerly ſuſpected. of being atheiſtical. Pride and 
arrogance were his fundamental defects, and the violence of his ill-natured paſſions, 
flowing from thoſe ſources, the cauſe of his misfortunes, which however were at- 
tended with ſome good effects; his long confinement occaſioning reflections which 
brought him to a ſerious ſenſe of religion, and affording him leiſure to exerciſe his 
pen on uſeful ſubjects. In one of his treatiſes, he firſt made the Engliſb ſenſible of 
the immenſe advantages, which their neighbours. of Hollande derived from their 
herring- fiſhery on the coaſt of Great ent 1 an of mat ne loſt 855 . 
lecting that branch of commerce. 50 i! 

Jams, ever zealous for. i pm the wude D, ia ubjecke, had wks an abs The king's 
tempt, two years before, to. procure, them the benefit of dying and dreſſing their — | 
own. cloths; and a number of merchants / undertaking to perform it within the ment of trade. 
realm, he had erected them into a company, and iflued a proclamation forbidding 
the exportation of cloths white and undreſſed. This would have taken * from the 
Dutch the maintenance of 600, ooo perſons, who gained their living by dying and 

dreſſing them: and, to prevent this loſs, they forbade the importation of dyed and 
dreſſed cloths into Hollande; which had like to have put the Engliſb on removing 
their ſtaple from Middleburgb. But the new company, not being able to perform 
their undertaking, was diſſolved; and the old company of merchant-adventurers, 
engaging to effect the dying and dreſſing here, as ſoon as they could procure proper 
workmen for that purpoſe, were allowed to tranſport cloths abroad, as uſual, un- 
dyed and undreſſed. The king, for encouraging his ſubjects to adventure in the 
herring-fiſhery, had, ſeveral years ago, prohibited all foreigners from fiſfliing on the 
coaſts of Great Britain, without his licence. The Dutch, being then in war with 
5 Sparne, repreſented the diſtreſſes they ſhould be put to, if this prohibition ſhould 
take place, in ſo moving a manner, that they : procured an indulgence: but conti- 
nued to take licences, till the cautionary towns were rendered, and then they treated 
the crown of England with neglect. Two of their ſhips; fiſning on the coaſt of 
Greenland, had been (as above related) plundered by thoſe: of the Engliſh Ruſia 
company, who, claimed there the ſole right of fiſhing: and they had fince ſent a con- 
voy of men of war, to guard their fiſhing veſſels from the like inſult. This con- 
voy, too ſtrong for eighteen ſhips nin login this year by the Londoners in that trade *, 


"1 Lord Carew's 4 to Hir 7. Rowe, Dec. 25. and ET 1616, | ab Condens cl. 18. 75 
8 7 5 1 4. D. 1635. 
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Jams I. took their revenge, ſeizing their oil, Cargo, and ſhips, to the damage of 50,000 /. 
f and killing many of the crews: which occaſioning a complaint, the fates ſent over 
. commiſſioners to treat on the ſubject, but without any power to conclude. They 
were apprehenſive, that his majeſty, provoked by the Greenland affair, = lay 
ſome reſtraint on their herring-fiſhery, which they repreſented as the beſt ſupport 
of their commonwealth, and the chief ſubſiſtence of their commonalty : and, plead- 
ing the great troubles which then diſtracted their ſtate, made earneſt requeſts, that 
nothing might be done therein to increaſe their preſent diſtreſs. The Eugliſb com- 
pany, trading to the Eaſt- Indies, had ſuffered great injuries in that quarter of the 
world from the Dutch: and exhibited their complaints on this occaſion, Thus 
were the hearings protracted till the Juꝶy following; when the Dutch referring the 
matter to the king's deciſion, he made an award, that they ſhould pay 22,0007. within 
| three months, for the damages done off Greenland. It appears, however, by the 
merchants petition in A. D. 1635, that no ſatisfaction was ever made by the Hol- 
landers. Js 47 3025721) We NID BILE ee | 
Treaty with Wir n regard to the Eaft-Tndies, a treaty was made, eſtabliſhing < an amneſty 
the Dutch « and oblivion of all paſt offences and injuries, a releaſe of the ſhips and perſons de- 
. as te tained in the Indies, a mutual amity and ſuccour, and a free commerce for both the 
ale. e Engliſh and Dutch companies; which might employ what fund each pleaſed 
tc therein, and were to uſe their joint endeavours, for regulating and leflening as 
« well the extraordinary and exceſſive duties lately laid, as the article of preſents, 
te for reducing merchandize to a reaſonable price in the Eaſi-Indres, and for ſettling 
i a fixed rate, under which it ſhould not be fold in England and Holiande. For 
« preventing all jealouſies and differences, the commiſſar ies of both companies were 
*© to agree on 2 moderate price for the purchaſe of pepper at Bantham, and other 
« places of Fave Major (the commerce as to other merchandize remaining free, as 
well there as in other parts of the Indies) and being ſo bought by expert perſons, 
e were to be equally ſhared by the two companies. The Engliſh company was 
. to enjoy a free trade at Palicate; bearing half the charge of che fort to be erected 
there, and of the garriſon to be put in it; when this treaty ſhould be publiſhed in 
« the Indies, and was likewiſe to have in the Molacco iſles, Banda, and Ambeyna, a 
third part of the produce as well of all the fruits growing there, as of all commo- 
8 e dities brought thither, the other two thirds remaining to the Hollunders. As to 
t the purchaſe of ſuch fruits and merchandize as were actually in the hands of 
te the principal agents of both companies they were to bought at the current price, 
and the portion of each decided by lot. Twenty ſhips of war, each of 6 or 800 
tun, 1 50 men, and thirty guns from fix to eighteen; paunders, with all munitions 
<< neceſſary, ere to be fitted out for the ſecurity of both companies, each furniſfi- 
<<. ing a moiety thereof: and it was left to the council ? defence to conſider, what 
„ number of galleys, frigats, or other veſſels, | might be further neceſſary for that 
< purpoſe. This council was to be compoſed of eight principal officers, four of 
< each company, having powers, to order every thing for their common defence by 
4 ſea; to regulate the duties on fruits growing in the Molucces, \ Banda, and Am- 
*  boyna, and exported thence (which were aſſigned for the maintenance of the forts 
and garriſons in thoſe iſles) to call the receivers to accompt, to appoint ſtations 
for the ſfiips of war, which they were not to quit, nor be employed in carrying 
< merchandize from one province to another, without expreſs orders from the coun- 
% cil, and, in caſe of neceſſity, to employ what merchant ſhips they ſaw fit for de- 
1 fence.” The pay and proviſions of theſe merchant ſhips, the recompence to be 
given them for their loſſes in being diverted from their commerce, and the damages 
e ſuſtained in rencounters for their common defence, were to be defrayed at the 
< common expence of both companies; which were to ſhaxe equally in the profits 
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of prizes made for their common benefit. Ships of war, ſuffering by ſtorms, Jams s 1. 
< either in a road, or in coming-thither and returning thence, were to be repaired LDG, 
« at the charge of the company to which they belonged: and to prevent diſputes 
„ about damaged ſhips, the council of defence was to make an eſtimate of the va- 
e lue of each ſhip, before it was employed. The forts in being were to remain 
« in the ſame hands, as at preſent: and with regard to ſuch, as the Engliſb company 
had thoughts of erecting for the ſecurity of their men and ſhips, the queſtion was 
_ *<© ſuſpended for two or three years, till an examipation was made, how ,many. and 
io. „ where it was neceſſary to erect them, and then it was to be ſettled to the com- 
« mon contentment. What forts might be conquered in the Moluccos or elſewhere, 
“ by the forces of the two companies, were either to be garriſoned by an equal 
e number of each, or be equally divided between them, as the council ſhould think 
« moſt aduifakle.. Both were to join in opening a trade to China, and other parts 
«« of the Indies, by ſuch ways as the council ſhould recommend, and neither were, 
% by forts and contracts, to foreſtall or exclude the other: both being equally to en- 
« joy a freedom of commerce. No private traders were to be admitted, but by the 
«© conſent of both companies, which were to join for the prevention of all interlop- 
ing: and in caſe the factors of either died, or were diſabled by any accident, thoſe 
(t of the other company were to take care of their effects. This treaty was made 
« for twenty years: and incaſe of any diſpute, which could not be determined by 
«the; council in the Indies, it was to be referred to the king of Great Britain and 
« the States General. The En gliſb. commiſſioners. that ſigned it, on Fuly 7, were 
Sir F. Digby, Sir T. Edmonds, Sir Fulk Grevil, Sir Julius Ceſar, and Sir E. Coke: 
the Dutch were F. Van Goch, E. V. anderduſſen, Joacbim Liens, and Noel Caron. 
The king, ratify ing it on Fuly 14, beſtowed the bondur of ee on the three 
ficſt of the Dutch deputies. | | 
Tux troubles, complained of by ihe Dutch deputies, W oY. = 9p Was called - wo of 
the Ry inquarticular controverſy. The jargon of the ſchools, which had corrupted 
the primitive ſimplicity of the Chriſtian faith, and had introduced ſome of the worſt 
innovations of the church of Rome, was not yet laid aſide; nor were the reformed 
weaned from it, though they ſaw all the evil effects it had produced. They went 
on in the ſame track: and divided from one another on account of cholaſtick nice- 
ties and diſtinctions. The diſpute about ſaſtiſication, whether by faith or works, had 
been carried on with an heat and fury that diſhonoured religion: it occaſioned the 
death of thouſands; yet all agreed; it was only a. /ively faith (i. e. a faith ſhewing it⸗ 
elf in works) which juſtified. All the queſtion was, whether ſuch a faith juſtified, 
purely as. faith, or 1as-it, was lively. and accompanied with works: and iti is really 
amazing; that any man in his ſenſes could think the particle 46 of ſufficient weight 
to ſet the whole: world in a flame, and authorize the fatal effects flowing from the 
diſpute. Thoſe about free will, univerſal redemption, predeſtination and repro- 
bation, grace, ir reſiſtible a and indefeatible, were carried on with as little temper, par- 
ticulurly: | in Hallande, wbere they had been the ſubject of continual diſputes from 
the tinie of the death of Arminius, divinity profeſſor at Leyden. This learned pro- 
feſſor bad eſpouſed the opinion of Melanctbon in theſe points, and, by the force of his 
reaſons, had gained fo. many followers, that thoſe whO had imbibed the notions of 
_ Calvin tberein (which were favoured by the Belgic copfeſſion drawn up, in A. D. 
1567, chiefly by the French who had taken refuge 1 in Hollande ) were. much alarmed, 
and made a clamour as if religion itſelf was in danger. The great temper, mode- 
ralidn, and prudence of Arminius, and the univerſal eſteem entertained of him, pre- | 
vented a publick rupture during bis life: but, after bis death, open diſputations were 
held between the two parties, and both applied to the ſtate for ſupport. Prince 
Maurice put bimſelf at the head of the Calviniſis; and Fobm Olaen Barnevelt, a 
man of quality, and a true patriot, who had done eminent ſervices to his country on 
BEDL AY, | Oo | | many 
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Hel Provinces; eſpouſed the cauſe of the Arminians, in hopes of being able, by 
" their alſiſtance, to diſappoint the prince's meaſures, Maurice, by the death of bis 
elder brother in the beginning of this year, ſucceeded to all his lands, and was be- 
come prince of Orange: his power as Stat bolder, and commander of all the forces 
by ſea and land, was very great; and he made uſe of it to get poſſeſſion of N me- 
ghen, Zutphen, and Arnbeim in Gelderland, Campen, with other towns in Over-1ſſel, 
and to ſurprize Utrecht, The pretence for this proceeding was a warrant from the 
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deputies of the States General, to break the new companies, two of which had 
been raiſed in each town for the defence of its privileges, and paid by the burghers, 
to ballance the force of two other companies, their ordinary garriſon, which were 
under the command of the prince as general. It was a fundamental article of the 
union of the ſeven provinces, that each ſhould have the entire management of re- 
ligion within itſelf, nor were the States General to interfere with its government: 
; p yet the prince of Orange had no ſooner got the towns above named into his hands, 
| than he turned out all magiſtrates and miniſters of the Arminian perſuaſion, and 
ö gabe their places and churches to others at his pleaſure. The ſtates of Hollande 
ö | and Meſi Frizeland, alarmed at Maurice's proceedings in Guelderland and Over-1ſſel, 
| | | had diſpatched 'Grot7us penſionary of Leyden, and Hoogerbeets ſyndic of Roterdam, 
to bring thoſe of Utretcht into an union for oppoſing his meaſures: and Barnevelt 
had written to their ſecretary Ledenberch for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe ſteps were 
taken too late; the prince of Orange's intelligence with the garriſon of the place be- 
ing already formed: and having got into his poſſeſſion, he employed his guards, on 
Aupuſt 24, N. S. to take Barnevelt, Grotius, and Hoogerbeets into cuſtody. The 
chiefs being thus ſecured, he had no difficulty in reducing all the towns of Hollande 
and Weſt Frizeland, none daring to deny him entrance: he went through them all, 
Changing every where, by an arbitrary illegal force, the magiſtrates of places, and 
eee of olniftles, #2) 25 30, 004151 26 Þ 9 OILGDY Nang N 
Pnis violence was abſolutely: neceſſary for his own deſign of deſtroying Barne- 
velt (Who was always on the wateh againſt any ineroachment on the liberties of 
his country, and whoſe credit in the ſtates rivalled the prince's power) and for the 
views of his party, who wanted to have their adverſaries condemned by a national 
Council. This could not be attempted with ſueceſs, whilſt the Arminians were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the charges and churches within the four provinces of Hollande and Weſt 
Frigeland, Utrecht,"Over-iſſel, and Guelderlund: but all difficulties were now re- 
moved by their being diſpoſſeſſed of all the churches in thoſe provinces, and depreſ- 
ſed, ſilenced, ſuſpended, and diſpirited every where elſe, ſo that they could have no 
_ repreſentatives in the council. To gain ſome credit to a packed aſſembly, it was 
thought proper to invite ſome foreign reformed churches to ſend deputies thither: 
but, to prevent the Arminians having any body to plead their cauſe, no invitation 
Wag ſent to the Lutberan churches in Sweden, Denmark, Pruſſia; and Germany. | 
1 . The Calviniſis were ſummoned from all parts, from Geneva, Swizzerland, the Pala- 
1 tihate, and France: but the king of this laſt country would not ſuffer the Hugonots 
to ſend any deputies. The king of Great Britain was entirely attached to the in- 
| | _ tereſts of the prince of Orange, and ſeemed very indifferent in the controverted 
points, having declared his opinion, © That both ſides of the queſtion: might be 
" maintained without breach of union:” and this encouraged an application to 
him for ſending ſome of his divines thither. George Carleton biſhop of Landaff, 
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<p | FJoſebb Hall dean of Worceſter, Jobn Davenant maſter of Queen's College and lady 
=. Margaret's profeſſor in Cambridge, and Samuel Ward maſter of Sidney College in 
= | the fame univerſity, were appointed for England, as doctor Balcanqual was for Scor- 
| - | land and the four firſt ſet out in October for Ho/lande. The ſynod was opened at 


Mer cure Prangois, 1618 and 1619. 
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even a liberty of diſputing, but only to appear before it, as a criminal: but, when N | 


the Caluiniſts had thus prevented all oppoſition to the doctrines they had a mind id 
eſtabliſh, they quarrelled among themſelves on ſcholaſtic. points, treating one an- 
other with great bitterneſs. Theſe diſputes protracted the ſeſſions of the ſynod til! 


che beginning of May, when the Engliſb divines returned home; the bihopiof Lan- 2 be | 


daff having firſt entered a proteſt againſt their determination in favour of a parity of 
miniſters in the hierarchy. The acts of this ſynod were ratified in the blood of 
Barnevelt ; who, in contempt of the fundamental laws of the Belgic liberty, was be- 
headed on May 13, N. S. and, at the ſame time, Hoogerbeets and Grotius were ſen- 
tenced to Fe e but this laſt, in a Won CG found means to 
make his eſcape. | F 5190 


TRE deciſions of thi 3 2 int 3 univerſal redemption _ Chriſt The king's 


and i in favour as well of the irreſiſtibility and indefeatibility of grace, as of abſolute 1 | 


predeſtination,. without regard to faith or obedience, had an ill effect in Exgland; of * 
all that had ſucked in thoſe notions from the ſyſtems of foreign caluiniſtical di- | 
vines; the lazy and erroneous way of ſtudying divinity: at that time, joining with 
the Puritans, whoſe principles agreed with theirs in theſe reſpects. It was this miſ- 
taken way of ſtudy, and a ſucceſſion of Puritans in the divinity chair, from the firſt 
year of queen Elizabeth, when it was filled by Laurence Humphreys (who con- 
tinued in it till A. D. 1595, and was afterwards ſucceeded by doctor John Holland, 
Robert Abbot, and Fobn Prideaux) that had infected the univerſity: of Oxford with 
Catvinign notions; which prevailed both in the ſchools and pulpits. The king, be- 

ing made ſenſible of the miſchiefs that would ariſe from young ſtudents thus trained 
up in the grounds of Calviniſin, had ſent,” about two years before i, directions to 
2 vice - chancellor, beads of bouſes, divinity profeſſors, and proctors, * That none 

< ſhould be admitted to any degrees in the ſchools, without firſt ſubſcribing to the 

« three articles in the 36 canon; that none ſhould: be allowed to preach there, 

« who was not conformable, as well by ſubſcription, as in all other reſpects; that 
s all ſtudents ſhould wear their ſcholaſtick habits, and repair duly to the ſermons at 
& St. Maries, not being ſuffered to go to any other church in the time of St. Maries 
« ſermons; that the ordinary divinity act ſhould be conſtantly kept with three re- 
« plicants; that no perſon, either in the pulpit or ſchools, ſhould be ſuffered to 
<« maintain dogmatically any point of doctrine, not allowed by the church of Eng- 
e land; and that young ſtudents in divinity ſhould be directed to-ſtudy ſuch books, 
« as Were moſt agreeable, in doctrine and diſcipline, ito the church of England, _ 
ce and be incited to beſtow their time in the fathers and councils, ſchoolmen; 
« hiſtories, and controverſies, rather than on compendiums and ibbrevidhuves, 
making them the grounds of their ſtudy in-divinity;” The king requiring, from 
time to time, a Particular account, how theſe directions were obſerved, a great blow 
was given to the reputation which Calvin and his writings had gained in' that uni- 
verſity : and the Puritans would have dwindled gradually, had not che Wes of 
| "Dore flattered their hopes, and added numbers to their party, 517/021 ©; 

Sou few alterations happened about this time in the court of Rage I choc Changes at 
of Northumberland being ſet at liberty, by the intereſt of viſoount Doricafter, who our: 
had matried his daughter Lucy againſt his conſent; and Charles Howard earl of 
Notingbam reſigning his poſt of high admiral?. He was now eighty-three years 
of age, and deſirous of repoſe: but not caring to loſe the precedence which that dig- 
nity gave him, the king conferred on him, by a ſpecial patent, the privilege of 
taking place, as his anceſtor John lord Mowbray earl of Notingham had done in the 
time of Richard II. The marqueſs of Buckingham was made high admiral in his 
ſtead: and, on Februaty 16, Sir George Calvert, clerk of the council, who had been 

| pr. Angl. 66, 4 Camden s Annals, Rymer, xvii, | 
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Jam 28 I. bred up under Sir Robert Cecil, and had given good proofs of bis pragerice, dex 
= terity; and fidelity, on many occaſions, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate. The king 

nas "Ay had, ſoon after, a great ſubje& of afflition in his own family; queen Anne dying, 
3 in the 45 0 year of her age, of a droply, at Hampton Court, on-March 2, about two 
king's illneſs. jn the morning. Her corpſe, being brought thence to Somerſet-bouſe, lay there in 
| ſtate for ſome days: and was at laſt interred, on May 13, in the chapel of Henry VII, | 

in the abbey church of Weſtminſter... The king laid her death to heart: and, whe- 

ther his mind was too much afflicted, or his ſtomach difordered by grief, he was 

taken very ill, on March 19, in his way from' Newmarket to Royſton. The appre- 

henſion of his danger brought the prince and a great number of the nobility thi- 
ther: but, though he was better by fits, his recovery was ſo flow, and bis weakneſs 

ſo great, that, being deſirous to remove, he was carried, on April 21, in a litter to 

Ware, and from thence to Theobalds, in a chair; a vehicle ſo rare in thoſe: times, 

that it was thought a monſtrous piece of pride for Buckingham to be carried in one; 

the people railing at him in the ſtreets for bringing men to as ſervile a condition as 

: horſes. He entered London on June 1, being met by the lord mayor and magiſtrates 
with great pomp, and welcomed by the citizens with extraordinary rejoicings and 

- congratulations for his recovery: and, on the 13 of that month i, received the eu- 

chariſt at Greenwich, all of his privy council being obliged to communicate with 

him. This method was taken afterwards, eſpecially at the great feſtivals, in the 
following years of his reign, and probably with the ſame view, as the laſt houſe of 
commons had in ordering all their members to receive the holy communion, to diſ- 

cover whether any of them were Reman Catholicks. No ſurer teſt could be found 

out for ſifting; into the ſecrets of men's hearts: and if any of his miniſters were per- 

verted afterwards to that religion, it cannot be imputed to any want of care in his 

majeſty to employ none but Proteſtants. The queen's deceaſe ſaved him the ex- 

pence of her court: and the proſecution. of Burlamaccbhi and W. Courtin, a Dutch 
merchant, with others of this laſt nation, in the Sfarchamber,: for exporting the 
gold coin, brought fines to the amount of 133,000 J. into the exchequer. This ex- 
port was owing to the Jacobus's being worth two ſhillings more than the ſame 
weight of gold in other countries: and a proclamation being iſſue to prevent it, 
new coins of gold were ſtamped for common ule, ſome of 205. others of 10.5. and 
5 6. value. of 20 111119. 263 ht 19s, gobeg oa. 251. :aapaila 
The Pals THERE happened at this time an event, which nearly concerned the king: and 
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grave aſſumes which would have exhauſted his treaſury, had it been never ſo well ſu pplied. The 
conn of emperor Matthias, being grown old, and without any hopes of iſſue (which was 
the caſe likewiſe of his brothers Maximilian and Albert) had, with their conſent, 
and that of all the princes of the Auſtrian family, adopted his couſin- german, the 
archduke Ferdinand of Gratz, for his ſon and ſucceſſor in all his dominions. To 
ſecure this ſucceſſion, he carried him to Prague, where the eſtates of Bohemia met 
on June 6, 1617: and recommending his couſin to their choice, they elected him 
unanimouſly, on the 9˙, for their king, to ſucceed after the death of the emperor, 
but not to meddle ſooner in the government, without his imperial majeſty's conſent, 
The oath for confirmation of their privileges could not be taken whilſt Matthias 
was alive: and Ferdinand, giving a promiſe in writing to the burgtave of Prague, 
that he would take it within a month after the emperor's deceaſe, was anointed: and 
crowned, on June 29, by the archbiſhop of Prague, with the uſual: ſolemnities. 
Paſſing afterwards into Silea and Moravia, provinces united to the crown of 
Bohemia, he received the oaths of the great men, who ſwore obedience. to him-af- 
ter the death of his imperial majeſty. Matthias, unable to be preſent at the aſſem- 
bly of the eſtates of Hungary, held in the ſpring following-at Preſburg + and mak- 
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ing Ferdinand his high commiſſioner, deſired them by fetter to chocſe him for his 
Cuanden s Ajmals, 5 : 
bout 4 | „ ſucoeſſor 
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ſucceſſtt in»the-kinpdorh.: » After ſome flipulations for the 3 Aus hk" 
privileges, for a triennial aſſembly of the eſtates, the election of a Palaline the be- N ik 
_ ſowing offices/on none but natives, liberty of conſcience, and free enerciſt oſ the | ; 
Lutberun veligion, Ferdinand; being choſen king of Hungary,” was anvinted! and 
crowyned on Sunday, Fuly 1, 1618; by the archbiſhop of Gran; primate of the king>- x 
dom. The ceremony of the coronation--was ſcarce oer, when e e 
called in haſte to Vienuu on account of ſome troubles broken out in Bobemia 
TRE emperor Nodalph had, in A. D. 1609, paſſed an elif. for the peace ” WY 
ligion; allbwing the Hufites and Evangelics of Bobemi a the free exereiſe of their 
religion, in the Bobemiam and German tongues; with leave as well to enjoy their 
temples and colleges, and to build others, as to chooſe certain defenders to preſide in 
the conſiſtor ial aſſembl ies, wherein:all: regulations were to be made for the ſer vice of 
their churches and academics. In eonſequence of this edict, an agreement had been 
made between the Roman: Catbolichs and the Bvangelics, about their temples, mo- 
naſteries, colleges, ty ches, rights, and poſſeſſions, ſo as to prevent all controverſies: 
and the latter were allowed to build what temples they ſaw fit in all places, parti- 
cularly in the king's and queen's demeſnes: but no mention was made of the land 
of ecclefiaſticks. The Calviniſts, pretending that the lands of ecclefiaſticks were to 
be reputed part of the royal demeſne, becauſe monaſteries were founded by kings, 
and could not alienate their lands without a royal licence, began to erect two tem- 
ples for divine ſerviee on the lands of the archbiſhop of Prague and the abbot of 
Brunaw; who, applying to the emperor (to hom the interpretation of the edicꝶ 
belonged) for redreſs, , procured orders to ftop the buildings. Theſe orders being difs 
obeyed, and ſome inhabitants of Brunaw taken on that account into cuſtody, the 
count of Thurn, in conjunction with ſome other defenders of the Evangelics; un- 
dertook by their own authority to ſummen a meeting of the eftates at Prague, dc. 
conſider of means to preſerve” their privileges and liberty of religion. 'The emperor 
forbade their meeting; yet the CaFuin;/ts, having aſſembled on May 21, 1618, in the 
Carolin Collage, ane j paſſed the hext day in devotion ant conſultations, went, on the 
236, on horſeback, Nac followed by a ſervant with two piſtols, to the caſtle of 
Prague; where the <council of ſtate was fitting ; and being reprimanded for thein 
proceedings by the prefident Slabata, the counſellor Smeſancius, and the ſecretary | 
Fabricius, threw them all three out of the window of the council room into the 
| caſtle diteh*! which would have coft them their lives, if they had not luckily fallen 
upon a muck- hill. Not content with this, they fired piſtols at them, put à garriſon 
into the eaſtle, turned out the burgrave and magiſtrates of the city ren the ſol⸗ 
diers and inhabitants to täke an oath of fidelity to them, ſeized 24) effects of the 
Fei in their college, baniſhed them out of all Bg, choſe chirty directors to 
have the ſovereign adminiſtration of the kingdom, reſolved upon raiſing an army; 
and publiſched a declaration to juſtify their proceedings; ; ſending it with letters to the 
ſtates of S1lefia, Moravia, and Lyufatia, and to the princes of the empire their allies 3 
defiring cheit ſuccour, when wanted. Their complaints were, that the Fefaits called 
them heretieks, and endeavoured to ſow diviſions among them; that old officers of 
their communion were turned out of their employments, and Roman Catholicks put 2 
in their ſtead; and that the impoſts were too heavy. ＋ he emperor required' them 
 to'difiniſs"thieir forces, offering them, in that caſe, pardon for what had paſſed: 3 4 
this ſo little affected them, that they raiſed new troops, ſeized his revenue, and _— 
taxes on the country, to pay them, Placed guards on all the paſſes in the frontiers; _— 
and having raiſed two armies, employed one, under the count of Thurn, to ſeize 
Crumlate, and attack Bildovitz on the derders of Auſtria, whilſt the other, under 
count Erneſt of Mansfeld, reduced towis in the middle of the kingdom. The en- 
peror offered to refer their complaints and differences to the archbiſhop of Mentz 
and the duke of — Roman Catholicks, and to the electors ä Saxony, 
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in order to a treaty of peace, was propoſed by Matthias, and ſollicited by the elector 
of Saxony: but declined by the directors of Bohemia. Ds rn nh SAT 


his armies, and notified to the directors; who, lighting it, continued their hoſti- 
lities. He ſent them next, within the limited time, a confirmation of all the pri- 
vileges of the Bohemians, particularly in the point of religion: but this had as little 
effect, and the letters, that accompanied it, were refuſed. They were then deſired 
to ſend deputies to him, in hopes of finding ſome expedient to pacify the troubles; 
offering them a ſafe conduct: but they would not vouchſafe an anſwer to this let- 
ter. Their affairs went on proſperouſly, the Moravians joining them, and the Cal. 
viniſts, in the Lower Auſtria, ſeeming diſpoſed to enter into a general union and 
confederacy with thoſe of that ſect in Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, and Luſatia; 
which was ſigned on the laſt of Fuß, and, among other articles, a regulation made 
for the election of a new king. This ſhewed their reſolution of ſhaking off e 


ing deputies to oppoſe his being admitted to vote in the diet of Francfort as king of 
Bobemia, becauſe he was not in poſſeſſion of the realm, and by their appointing a 
meeting of the eſtates on Fuly 23, for the election of a new king, according to the 
to ſhew how much he favoured the Bohemians, had cauſed Philip count of Solmes 
500 Flemiſh horſe through his territories to join the Auſirian army) was for defer- 
ring the election of a king of the Romans: but, this being contrary. to the ſenſe of 
the other electors, Ferdinand was elected on Auguſt 18, O. S. and crowned on the 
30® of that month, O. S. at Fancfort. In the mean time, the calviniſtical part of 


never acknowledge Ferdinand for their king, proceeded, on the 26, to the choice 


accept the crown. What animated them in this ſtep was, not only the power of the 


to Maurice prince of Orange, ſtadtholder of the United Provinces, but the aſſurances 
they received of mighty ſuccours from Bethlem Gabor vaivod of Tranſiluania, who 
had reduced under his obedience all the Upper Hungary to the gates of Preßburg; 
which ſubmitted to him likewiſe on October 20, following. 1 


_.. To accept the crown of Bohemia, was to embark in a war againſt the formidable 
power of the houſe of Auſtria, the king of Spaine, all the Roman Catholick, and 
perhaps the Lutheran, princes of Germany, in a cauſe manifeſtly unjuſt. Ferdinand 
was not only entitled to the crown in the right of his grand- mother Anne, the lineal 
heir (on the death of her brother Louis) of the hereditary. kings of Bobemia, but 


eſtates, both Papiſis and Proteſtants, legally convened; whereas Frederick. was 
elected only by a factious illegal aſſembly of the Calvinian part thereof. It was to 
expoſe his own hereditary dominions to the chance of war ;. dominions that lay 
extended to a great length, and every where open to the invaſion of enemies: he 
was as yet the firſt prince of the empire in dignity and power, but a war would ex- 
poſe him to the loſs of both; and though a bann might not perhaps be regularly 
iſſued without the conſent of a diet, yet, in the time of Charles V, one publiſhed: by 

5 the imperial authority alone had ſerved to deprive John Pregerick of axony; both 
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Jams A Proteſtants, propoling Bilſen for the place of conference but, to prevent the. TR 
| V ference, the Calviniſts beſieged and took the Place, and. being joined by auxiliary 
6 | troops from Siliſia and Mora via, made ravages in Auſtria. A ſuſpenſion of armes, 


Tu emperor dying on March 10, N. S. this year, Ferdinand took upon bim the 
adminiſtration. of Bohemia, and cauſed a ſuſpenſion of armes to be publiſhed in 


reditary dominion of Ferdinand: and it appeared ſtill more plainly, by their ſend- 


articles of their union. The elector Palatine (who had his agents at Prague, and, 


to be attacked and defeated, on Fuly 31, near Aicłſtadt, as he was marching with 


dhe eſtates of Bohemia, having, on the 19", proteſted upon oath, that they-would | 


of Frederick V, elector Palatine : and the deputies of Moravia, Silefia, and Luſatia, 
agreeing unanimouſly the next day to his election, letters were ſent, deſirin g him to 


elector, and his allies, being ſon-in-law to the king of Great Britain, and nephew 


choſen alſo and recogniſed as their king by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the 
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of his electoral pity, and of the beſt part of his territories.” He could depend on 1: AMEs I, 
no conſiderable ally, and was himſelf in all reſpects unequal to the undertaking, 7D: 1619. 
too unactive to buſtle for a crown, and ſtruggle with difficulties ;/ of too narrow a” 
capacity, and-toq little experience, for the government of a new unſettled kingdom, 5 
divided by factions, and attacked by powerful enemies, which he was, in all ap- 
pearance, too weak to oppoſe. But Frederick, heavy in his nature, and without any . 
enterpriling genius; had yet an infinite deal of ambition: and hoped, by the acqui- 
ſition: of Bohemia (which he ſaw all, except Budovitsz, in the hands of the Cal- 
viniſts Moravia,” Sileſia, and Laſatia; to pave his way to the imperial dignity. 
Whether his mind was really infected with a ſpice of enthuſiaſm, or whether his in- 
ordinate zeal for the Calvinian ſyſtem of religion, made him adopt the cant of that 
ſect, he imagined, in deſpight of the irregular, tumultuous, and rebellious manner 
of his election, that he Jaw the finger f God in bis elevation; being probably led 
into this notion by his chaplain Scultetus, who governed him abſolutely. Poſſeſſed 
with theſe phantaſies, or reſolved upon his meaſures, he did not care to eonſult any 
body, that was likely to diſſuade him from accepting the offer of the Bohemians : 
but the princes of the union being all Calvinifts like himſelf, and depending on him 
as the head of their confederacy, he convened a meeting of them, on September 12, 
at Rotenburg, in order to have their advice on the ſubject. It was perfectly agree 
able to his wiſhes: and being adviſed to accept the election, and make what haſte 
he could into Bohemia, he wrote immediately to the eſtates," that he would do ſo, 
not caring to reſiſt. the divine will and vocation. The neceſſary; preparations being 
made for his journey, the duke of Deux Ponts being left governor of the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, and count John Louis de Naſſau general of the forces, Frederick ſet 
out, with the electoreſſe, from Heidelberg, on October 7: and arriving, on the 234, 
with a train of 1200 horſe, at Valdſaſſen, the laſt town of the Upper Palatinate to- 
wards: Bohemia, and about a league from Egra, he was there attended by the 
commiſſioners of the eſtates; who conducting him to Prague, he made, on the laſt 
of the month, his publick entry into that city. There were ſome difficulties about 
the coronation of a king, who was a Caluiniſt in religion. The miniſters of this 
ſect had an averſion to the holy oils, and no Popiſh prelate would anoint him: but 
the: Huſſites uſing them in their religious acts, it was reſol ved, that the adminiſtrator 
of their church and college in Prague ſhould perform the ceremony of his union 
and coronation, - This was done, on November 4, in the church of the caſtle; the 
altar being firſt ſtripped of all its ornaments, except fix candleſticks with wax tapers: 
and the ceremony being ended, medals were thrown among the people, having on 
one fide, Fredericus elect. Bobemiæ rex coronatus die 4 Nov. an. 1619, and on the 
other, a cloſe royal crown ſupported by ſeveral hands, with this inſcription about 
it, Dante Deo et Ordinum concordia. Three days after, the electreſs was crowned: 
and a manifeſt publiſhed the ſame day; in which Frederick declared, he would not 
have accepted the crown; had there been any other way 'of preſerving peace in the 
kingdom ;- proteſting that he had no other view than the good of the publick, and 
the honour of God; who, he truſted, would not abandon him in ſo holy a cauſe, | 
but enable him, contrary to the en of men, to accompliſh what his divine a — 
providence had ordained, | 
Tux elector Palatine conduct in this Fair" towards his father-in-law, the Lig The news of 
of Great Britain, was very extraordinary; not thinking fit ſo much as to conſult 3 1 
him before he took a reſolution, on which the future welfare, or utter ruin, of his NE REES ano: 0 
daughter and grand- children evidently depended. James was labouring to compoſe 5 | 
the troubles of Bobemia, and had ſent the viſcount Doncaſter into Germany with of- | 
ſers of his mediation Aberein ; when Frederick, by accepting the crown of Bohemia, | "ij 
. an accommodation impracticable. Albertus Morton brought ”, , on Dec. 9 9. | | | 


4 Camden 's Annals, 
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IAS I. an account of his coronation, and flying reports had come before of his election: 
put the baron of Dona, whom he ſent to notify his new dignity, and to make a 
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wretched apology. for not conſulting him before he accepted it, did not arrive till 


4. D. 1620. the Chriſimas- holidays, and, on January 7, had his firſt audience, very little to his 
A ſatisfaction. Archbiſhop Abbot, upon Morton s arrival, was ſo elated with the news, 


that, though ſick in bed, he wrote, on December 12, a letter to fecretary Naunton , 
preſſing earneſtly, to have it received with bonfires, ringing of bells, and other pub- 
lick rejoicings, the king to be engaged in a war for the defence of ſuch a righteous 
and religious. cauſe, and the jewels of the crown to be pawned for its ſupport. He 


ſaw in it the work of God, and the downful of popery : the Puritans did the ſame, 
and were clamorous for thoſe meaſures, either to involve his majeſty in greater ne- 


ceſſities than ever, or out of zeal for the cauſe of Calviniſm. = 
James was too wiſe to follow this raſh advice, or to engage in a war, which he 
had not money to maintain, and had no proſpect. of terminating with honour : nor 
would he do any thing to countenance an action which he utterly diſapproved. 
The afliſting his ſon-in-law, after he had paſſed the Rubicon, and taken a ſtep which 
put an end to all-expedients and means of an accommodation, could not but throw 


a flur on the offer of his mediation for one, and the diſavowing of Prederick's con- 
duct: and cauſe both to be ſuſpected of inſincerity. The Bobemians raifing a re- 


bellion, renouncing all ſubjection to their rightful ſovereign, and chooſing another 
to a throne not vacant, were actions contrary to the principles of the religion he 
profeſſed, a copying of the moſt deteſtable practices of the Jeſuits, who took upon 
them to advance and dethrone kings at their pleaſure: and ſet a very dangerous ex- 
ample to the ſubjects of all Chriſtian princes, whoſe common, intereſt obliged them 


tao diſavow all ſuch pretended powers of the people. It was eafy enough to ſee, 


from the manifeſts publiſhed on both ſides, that the cauſe of the Bohemians was un- 
juſt: and to embark in ſuch an one was not conſiſtent either with his conſcience: or 
reputation. Some inſtances of rebellion, and the uſurpation of George Podebrac, 
upon whoſe death the royal line recovered the throne, were; all that the Bohemians 
could alledge for, their claim of a power to elect their kings: but it appeared irre- 
fragably from a ſeries of authentick records, particularly from the conſtitution of 


the emperor Frederick, Sept. 26, A. D. 1200, in favour | of king Ottocarus and 


his ſucceſſors, from the golden bull of Charles IV, A. D. 1348, from the promiſe 
of Vladiſtaus to the eſtates, that he would not marry his daughter Anne without 
their conſent, becauſe, if he died without iſſue male, ſhe would be heireſs of the 
kingdom, and from the reverſal letters declaring the right of ſucceſſion ſettled by 
this prince A. D. 1510, and by Ferdinand I, A. D. 1547, with the conſent of the 
eſtates, that the kingdom of Bohemia was hereditary, and that the eſtates had no 


right of election in any caſe whatever, but only when the royal line, both male and 


female, was extinct. Beſides, had they really any ſuch right, their unanimous re- 


| cognition of Ferdinand II, had conſigned all the right to him; every member of 
the eſtates, in a full and legal aſſembly, compoſed of both Papi/ts and Proteſtants, 


the number of the latter being rather the greater, and among them the thirty di- 
rectors choſen by the Calvinits for the adminiſtration of the realm, having declared 
his particular aſſent, and ſworn allegiance to him, as the ſucceſſor. To imagine, 


that a factious minor part of thoſe eſtates, compoſed only of Calviniſis (for the Lu- 
0 Fherans do not ſeem to have joined with them) ſhould: have a right to reverſe the 


acts of the whole body, in which they had themſelves concurred; is inconſiſtent with 


common ſenſe: and the electoral diet at Francfort, proper judges in the caſe, as 
Bohemia was a fief of the empire, and the king a member of their college, had ac- 
cordingly rejected the pretences of the Bohemians, and admitted the vote of 
Ferdinand. The Lutherans, in general, looked upon Frederick's accepting the 
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regard to their religion, if his meaſures met with ſücceſs. The king of Gren 
Britain; not knowing how ſoon the Culviniſis in his dominions imight be en- 


— as a 


FN NS 
A. D. 1620. 


-couraged to follow the example of the Bolle miuns, reſenting the unhandſome treat- 


ment he had received from Frederick, and perſuaded of the ituſtice of his cauſe, 
gavt orders, that none of his ſubjects ſhould own him for king of Bobemia, ot pray 
for him, either in e or n their — — ea — title 1 tbe 
Prince rler. 07 
Tun count of Grndemore: was ut enk in paint 
Marth 5, when he landed at Dover a. James was taken up with conſultations ©* 
how to pay his debts; and to provide a ſquadron of-ſhips, which he fitted out and 
ſent under the command of Sir Robert Manſel, to curb the pirates of Algiers, Tunis, 
aud Tyipoli, and to protect the Engliſp commerce in the Mediterranean. Sir F. 
 Meyrick'and Sir Dudley Diggs were diſpatched with the character of embafſadors 


into Ruta, and to reſtore it there, after it had been interrupted by the troubles andi 
confuſions in that empire. The prince was amuſing himſelf with military exer- 


cies, tilting, and turnaments, in which-he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, above all others, 
by his dexterity, not only on the anniverſary of his father's acceſſion, but on ſeveral 
other occaſions: and, on May 16, the marqueſs of Buckingham married Catherine, 
ſole daughter and heir of Francis carl of Rutland. No changes happened among 


the miniſters, till the lord chief juſtice, Montague was, on December 3, made lord 


treaſurer: but the n of the ae Wer che 2 e 1 r deli- 
berations. a 3 own 
Two aſſemblies hat boon held, i in he laſt November, on the Lowe. ſabject 3 in 


Allies 


forces of the 


crow, as a mefe Ray : und apprehended thence very bad-conſequencts with I as 8 * 


de dees ail os at 


and 


Germany: the one of the; Roman Catholick princes at Wirtſburg, who made a emperor, 


1 — in favour of the der. and e Maximilian duke. of ours 


3 There ee e after, jd wa 8 ol. the eleQors of Ment, C0. 


ho Triers and Sarom, the landgrave of Heſſe, and other Prinees; of the empire, 


at Malhunſert in Thuring#a ö WhO wrote to Frederic, repreſenting to dim the terri- 

ble eonſequences of a war, and his iniquitous proceeding in ſupporting the Nobemian 
rebels; and adviſing him te prevent His ruin, by. quitting the crown hi had af- 
ſumed, and reſtoring it to the mperor. They wrote at the ſame time to the ptd- 
tended. eſtates of Bobemia, recommending an accommodation: but a8 theſe laſt 


were ſtill eonfident of their ſtrength, having made a league with Bet hiem Gabor, 


and received from him a ſuccour of 10, 00 Hungariang, neither of the letters pro- 
duced any effect. The Palatine was like wiſe confirmed in his meaſures. by the rea- 
dineſs, which, in a progreſs he made in the beginning of this year through Mo- 
ravia and Silzha, he found in the eſtates of thoſe countries to ſupport his litle: but 


dheſe were friends, that the leaſt ſtroke of adverſity would diſſipate, and make vie 
with one another in as ready a ſubniiſſion to his rival. There Was a vaſt diſpro- 


portion between the ſtrength of his allies and thoſe of Ferllinand; in whoſe favour 
the king of Spaine had alteady ſent Chir he Lomguroaltount of Bacyuoy, a brave 
and experienced general, with 2000 horſe and 8000; foot, to join hib fotces on the 
frontiers of Bobemia. - The: pope ſupplied: him with monty, and granted him the 
tenths of the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Italy; the Gena fatniſhed him with 


200,000 crowns, and all the 7talian! ptinces contributed forces for his afliffance, 


The archduke Albert raiſed n army of 26, ooo foot and 4000 horſe; under Spinbliʒ 
to invade the Pa/atinate; and another of 12;000 foot and 3000 Horſe, under Don 
Louis Velaſcu, to oppoſe any attempts, Ahut might be made by the fates of 'the 
United Provinces in the abſence of Spinola. The count di Lie, had ing lebietl 

1200 horſe and 4000 foot i in the elector of Cotbgne s territoties, marched with them 
= Camden's Annals, * Rymer, xvii. 256. 
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Janes L. into Bavaria; and 500 foot, with 2900 horſe, raiſed in Tiers, Zucxemburgy-Lor- 
aint, and Alſace, were ſuffered to paſs the Rhine into the ſame country, to ſerve 
under the duke; chief commander of the forces of the Raman Catholic union. The 
king of Poland too ſent: 4000 Coſacs, all cavalty, to Ferdinanit v ſuccour: and they 
forcod their way, without any loſs, through-Moravia-into:Abfirta.- bar Sf (1901 
and of the TE, Babemfans were not wanting, on their part, ta make the beſt preparations 
Palatine, they could of men, money, proviſions, and mun itions, for their defence: and ſent 
agents to Sweden, Denmark, Hollande, and England, to ſollicite for ſuccours. 
They had no ſucceſs in their application to: the two firſt Courts: but, in Hollande, 
Count Stirum had leave to raiſe 00 horſe, and John Erneſt prince of Saxe Weymar 
200 more, hich they conducted into Babemia; and in England they met with 
more countenance, than they had reaſon to expect. The king was utterly unable 
to maintain a war, which tould not but be vaſtly expenſive, as the ſcene thereof lay : 
at a great diſtance; he deteſted the thoughts of doing any thing for the ſupport of 
his ſon· in- law s uſutpation of the crown of Bubemia : but he conceived himſelf at 
liberty to do ſomething in favour of his innocent grand- children, for the preſer- 
vation of the Palatinatè, which was their patrimony, and in conſequence of what 
the German call a imultanebus inveſture, conveying an actual right to all deſcen- 
dants of the inveſted perſon; in their order; unforfeitable by any act of their father. 
Wich this view, within two days after Gondamore's arrival: in London (ſo little was 
he governed by that artful miniſter's counſels) he ſuffered Andrew Grey to levy 
ſoldiers by beat of drum in the ſtreets of London for the defence of the Palatinate. 
He had in the laſt year, on May 6, renewed the treaty made, A. D. 1612, with 
I' be princes: of tbe union, for ſecuring thè ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers to the 
_ +...» rightful owners: and, among other articles, a ſtipulation was made for a mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance, of 4000 men on his part, and 2000 on theirs, if any of the tertitoriesof the 
contracting parties were attacked: As the emperor had given the elector Palatine 
no offence, this laſt by afurping the other's eron, and taking poſſeſſion of Bohemia, 
was certainly the aggreſſor; and gave his adverſary a fight of invading his terri- 
tories: nor did the terms of the treaty oblige the king of Exgland, in ſuch a oaſe, to 
interpoſe with ſuccours for his defence. All he could do, was to allow 4000 volan- 
teers to be raiſed under the earls of Oæforũ and Ee and other commanders, Sir 
Horatio Vere being general of the brigade: and theſe, ſailing from Grave/end'on 
 Faly'22; paſſed through Hullande up the Rhine into the Palatinute; having been 
eſcorted by “nt Hemy;- Frederick: de Naſſau with a body of 2060 horſe;* to 
Darmſtut. dt was much after to raiſe forces in Germany, chan ſend any thither 
from England, which could not be done without great Hazufd, and an enormous 
expence : it as for thisoreaſom thought more proper to ſend ſupplies of money; 
and a vnluntary contribution as ſet on foot; recommended by the King to all his 
nobility; and the rich officers in alf \courts of juſticel The companies: of the city or 
London advanced 10, O00 J. with great chearfulneſs; wat tlie contributions of pat. 
ticular perſons amounted to, is uncertain. The lords of the privy council in Scott 
land were directed to exhort every body: to be liberal on this becaſion: but the:Scors | 
not being fond of parting with their moneyʒ even for the ſervice of the: calviniftical 
cauſe, and dittle being to be raiſed in a voluntary way, it was found nebeſſary to call 
a par liament, for ſettling every body's payment by the grant or a ſubſidy 30 James 
himſelſ fold many of his late queen's jewels to raiſe money, and borrowed 200,000 
dollars of the king of Denmark, for the ſame ſervice. Thus was he plunged in newy 
difflculties : and left in a manner without reſource in caſe of any exigence in his ow˖n 
affairs, purely to prevent the ill conſequences of his ſon-in-law's unlawſul ambition 
and ĩngonſiderate conduct. 21 ice o side of) di 1 r J 
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Han not Frederick been blinded by that paſſion. or by a wild enthuſiaſm; heicould Au 2s l. 

» . | 0 . 0 5 8 i 1. D. 1 | 
that, to ſhew. his reſolution of petſiſting in his uſurpation of che-crown of Babemia, 20. 


| is eld; e Dn don tab. chan fairs of 
he got, on April 28, che Babemians to: declare his eldeſt ſon Henry Frederici, then — p 
fix years old, his ſucceſſor in the kingdom. Thę emperor,;thioking! it high time to 


ing to the aſſiſtance of either, partys: ſhould haxe a free paſſage'; and that-Bubewia 
and the incorporated countries ſnould. be excluded out of the agrtement The 
Frencb. embaſſadors, three days after this convention, paſſed on to Vienna; where 
Sir Henry Wotton was; being ſent by, the king of England om the ſame errand, to 
bollicite an accammodation. of the.tronbles,of Bohemia; in hich Germany was go⸗ 
ing to he 1nvolyed.: but the emper would hearken to.no ceflation of armes in or- 
der to. 2, treaty, haying all, bis forces, in. readigeſs to enter upon action. The two 
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veſt Harmes, drew, Abbach from his advantagegus poſt at Oppenbeim and havg 
cally reduced this plage, made himfclf,: before the 4000 Exg liſb came up, maſter 
of. all the Pajatinate 70 this ge the Rhine, That his conquęſts might npt leſſen! 
his army, archdyke. Alpert ent bird a; recruit, gf ,6oa0, men. to garriſon the many 
ö he had taken, + The Engli/a did. not join #nſpach, till the end of Sefer: 


iorees at Al zi, the winter came, an Jo, falt, that: ine armies retired! into their quer- 


returned to Lonqon. 1 2c 
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le bie mean time,the duke of Bayaria, haying broke.up from //ending, marched 
with, his army into the Highen 4ufiria, to attack the Caluinyls. ip, that country; 
whilſt the forces raiſed by the emperor in Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and the 

had 1 onal ou road aarataanagGycy c —OO 
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Jauss L auxiliaries fent him from ah felt into the Lower ri. The Calviniſti in both 


* aun, te 
885 Add out againſt repeated ſummons for their repair to Vienna, and declined taking 
©. the oath of allegiance to their ſovereign: but now, ſeeing themſelves on the point 
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ovinces had entered into a league with the Bubemians, and had hitherto 


a 


of being attacked by two armies, which they were not able to oppoſe, they ac- 
copted Ferdinand's'promile for the free exetciſe-of the {uſburg confeſſion; and, re- 
nouncing their confedetacy with the Bohemians, ſubmitted and tbok the oath' of 
hereditary fidelity. Auſtria being thus reduced, the duke of Bavaria marched to 
jdin'the count of Bucgucy, on the fronticrs of Bobemia, about Budovitz e theif united 
armies amounting to 50,000" men ; a body too numerous for the Bobemiant to op- 
poie with 24. o00 of their own troops, and 10,000 of Gabor's. © They were, how- 
ever, in hopes of carrying on a defenſive war, if invaded-only en the fide:of Au- 
Aria : but were apprehenſive of being attacked in another quarter by the elector of 
Saxony, to whom they had made a tender of the crown, before they apphed to the 
Palatine, upon his refuſal of the offer, and advifing them to an accommodation. 
Deputies were ſent to diſſuade him from ſuch an act of hoſtility, to deſire hi- at 


leaſt to remain neuter, and to take off the ſequeſtration he had laid upon ſome 
armes bought in his country for their ſervice: but, all their demands being rejected, 


they were told plainly, that they had been to blame in not following his advice, 
and, as the emperor had entruſted him with the execution of the han, he mult exe- 
cute his imperial majeſty's orders. He notified this deſign, on September 7, to the 


eſtates of Luſatia: and then falling into the country with 20,060 men, took Bauſſen 


by ſtorm, after three weeks ſiege, and five aflaults ; the whole province ſubmitting 
readily after the capital was taken. The duke of Bavaria and Burgnoy, after taking 
Horn, Budua, and Priſca, with other ſmall places, had thoughts of befieging Pil- 
fen: but the baſtard of Mangeld having thrown himſelf into it with a very nu- 
inerous garriſon; well provided with all neceffaries for a vigorous defence, the Wea 


ther growing very ſevere, and the Bohemian army being ſtrongly poſted in the 
neighbourhood at Notenſen, where they might be eaſily fuppliediwith all kind of 
proviſions, it was thought adviſable, net to hazard the ruit of their forces before it, 
but to march directly to Prague. They were eoaſted all the way by the Bbbemi an 


army under prince Chriſtian of Anbalt, ſxirmiches happening daily between them, 


ll Saturday night, November 5, N. 8. when the Tmperiat/trentathiped within two 


ſmall Engliſh miles of the city; and the Bobemam took poſt on un eminence Hal 


a mile nearer it, cloſe by * Su- pur ł, which was environed by a wall two miles in 


' compaſs, Had the prince of halt taken the precaution of eſting up ſome in- 
trenohments, without the wall, for the defence of his artillery, on the riſing gtoud, 
in a place by which the enemy was to pals before they could get to Prague, he 
might have had the better in the action of the next day: hut this was quite neglected. 


The battle ef TE hill, on which the Bohemian forces Were poſted, went ſhelving down. itito 


Prague, 


— phantpd; nor could they get frito Prague any other way than over t of. 1 
Bobemiant: but they were im à cduntry, where" tHey' coal not be füpplied with pro- 


artacking the Font of the Bob ent an, was fo warmly received by the prince of An- 
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a valley: and as they ptopoſech to acꝭ only on the defenfive, they were drawn up; 


according to the natute of the ground, in the form of a croſt, having the park wall 


behind them, the town of Prague on their right, Where the deccefs was very dif- 
file by reaſon; of Tore morafſes, but, en Hel left the chef s a Ile more 
open; their artillery was planted; four pieces in the middle of the croſs, and three 


on each of the points. The Tiperralifts had not 6 mich as — cho of cannon 
e bellies of the 


viſions, and were forced to run the hazard of 4 battle to avoid a famine- On 


Sunday, November 8, a little before noon, Tilly, mareſchal of the Bavarian army, 
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Had not Burquty 8 with four battalions! of foot; and "fifteen {quadrotis" of J 4 28 I. 


Horſe''to'his ſaccour.” The diforder being redreſſed, the Bavurians, reinforoed by 
the four battaliens, made a ſecond attack, but were repulſed ſo rudely, that they 
going to diſband; had hot Bucguty, at the head of all his cavalry,” fallen ſeaſonably 
on 2000 Hungarian horſe, placed to ſupport the van of the Bohemians, and char 
them ſo furiouſſy, that they were utterly routed. P. Cbriſtian and count Hol- 
Iith's regiments, being thus left expoſed to the attack of both horſe and foot, were 
cut almoſt entirely in pieces: and the prince himſelf, being dangerouſly wounded, 
was fakerpriſoncr?,” The duke of Bavaria, advancing at the ſame time, with the 
right ef the imperial army, a attacked the enemy on the left point of the croſs, where 
edant Seblie was poſted: and making bimſelf maſter of the artillery, tlie Bohemians 
9 — abandoned their poſts, and fled in an horrible confuſion, the enemy 
doing execution on them to the walls of Prague, and killing 5000, beides' 2000 
drowned in the Moldaw, chiefly Hungarians, as they attempted to ſwim the river. 
The battle was fought on the very ſpot of ground, where Frederick had, the year 
before, been met by the Bobemiani and received the firſt homage they! made'ts him, 
asc their ſovereign: ald the loſs of it was aſcribed to the cowardice of the Hun- 
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It pn of Thurn ietired! With a party of 300 hotſe Adels, to this TO 3 


of Prague: and the walls were maidtained that night; the enemy not advancing 
within muſſtet ſhot, but Tying ſtill all night in the Bobemian camp, pon] of their 
_ carriages" and baggage. The old prince of Anbalr was the firſt that brought the 
newistto thelcaſtte, where their electoral highneſſes were; who retired immediately 
over the Moldam into the old town, the inhabitants whereof were ſuppoſed ill- 
affecdell to them, having always refuſed to take the oath of fealty y The prinecſs 
ſhewed a wonderful conſtancy on this occaſion: and is it was neceſſary for them to 
make their retreat with all poſſible expedition to Limbourg, a town ſix Ger mon 
| leagues diſtant, the young count of Thurn, or la Tour, undertook to delay t the ut- 
ſait/\by maintaiding old Prague, a day longer-in deſpight of the enemy. The 
butgeſſes and ſoldiers were ready to deliver it up: but getting his 'own,. and bis fa 
 ther's regiments together, with a body of Mora ui ano, he aſked them, who ſhould 
pay their arrears for two months'paſt? adding, that, if they would be directed by 
him, he would get them a brave compoſition. The ſoldiers hereupon demanded 
their pay from the townſmen, threatening them elſe to ſacrifice them, and make 
their: on peace with Bucquoy.” This winde the burghers flink away to their houſes: 
and Thurn, having cauſed proclamation to be made, that whoever ſtirred out 
thence ſhould be put to the ſword, ſet a guard of muſqueteers at the end of each 
ſtreet, and having maintained the place all day, ſurrendered it the next morning upon 
| honourable! conditions. The Palatine was attended only by 300 horſe; when he 
dame out of Prague; but, before night, the ſcattered troops came in lo falt, that 
they made a body of fix or ſeven thouſand, which eſcorted him, with the electoreſs, 
the prince of Aubalt, the duke of Saue- Coburg, the count of Hollach, and other 
noblemen, ſafe to Breſlaw in SiJefia; from whence their electoral highneſſes retired, 
by Berlin and Wolfenbuttel, into Hollande. The duke of Bavaria, entering Pangü⸗ 
cauſed the gates to be ſhut for ſix days, whilſt a ſeareh was made for all who had 
been active in the rebellion; for which ſome of them loſt their lives, and the reſt 
were expoſed to plunder. The ſoldiers got a prodigious booty; nſeabos one having 
leſs than 400 ducats; two horſes were ſold for a dollar, andiplate for half its value 
in coin; the officers got immenſe riches. The Lutberans of the confeſſion of 
Auſburg, not having been concerned in the rebelllon, were maintained in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, but that of the Calviniſts: was-aboliſhed; This was not the 


Letter of Dr. T. Winſton, who as preſet in the battle penes R. Ruubiaſon arm. 
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herian Calojnifts: all the noblemen of their party forfeited:their lands, and the pri- 


9.1628 vilege of their ſeats in the eſtates of the kingdom; and they involved the Palatinate 


in their ruin; the elector being deprived of his dignity and hereditary dominions. 
The loss of Prague was followed by the ſubmiſſion of forty other towns in Bobema, 


which ſent the keys of their gates to the duke of Bavaria, and ſwore allegiance to | 


the emperor, who thus became maſter of all the kingdom, except Pr/ſeniand ſome 


places in the neighbourhood. The firſt of theſe Was, in the ſpring following, given 
up, in the baſtard of Mansfeld's abſence, by his lieutenant, for a ſum of money a and 
the reſt were ſoon reduced. The duke returning with 4000 of bis troops to 
Munich, the count of Bucquoy marched with his army into Moravia, where the 
malcontents might cafily receive ſuccours from Gabor: and having. by the taking 
of Zrabdiſch, cut off the communication between them, the gſtates ſubmitted upon 


aſſurances of pardon, and the conſervation of their privileges ; and the whole pro- 


1 


vince returned into Ferdinands obedience. The eſtates, of - Szlefis made the like 


agreement with the elector of Saxony, who, as the emperer's'commiliary, received 


their ſubmiſſion: and the whole country would have been quietly ſettled in their obe- 


dience, had not the marqueſs of Fagendorf, with a ſmall party of warriors in the county 
of Glata, infeſted it for ſome time with his ravages, and raifing of contributions. 


4. D. 1621. Taz war, being qver in Bohemia, continued ſtill in the Lower Palatinate, tbe 
V defence whereof had been undertaken by the pronces the union. It was the onely 
The princes of point, in which Frederick's calviniſtical friends had given bim any affiſtance: and 


mit to the en- he ſoon found how little they were to be depended on in his adverſity. The king | 


peror, 


apprehenſions, that they might be tempted by it ta take up armes: and he thought 


of England, beſides the 4000 men he had ſent to reinforce their troops, had remitted 
them 30,009 J. for encouraging them to perſeyere in their undertaking, and enabling 
them to increaſe their forces: and ſent Albertus Morton to aſſure them of further 
ſuccours. But Spinala having paſſed the Rhine, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
winter, and plundered ſome of their towns, and the emperar having admoniſhed the 
imperial cities to quit their union, they began to be afraid for themſelves: and met 

at Hailbras to conſider of what was beſt for their common intereſt, The baſtand 
of Mansfeld, coming thither with an eſcort of 1000 foot and 500 horſe, propoſed 
to them, if they would aſſiſt him with men and money, to revive Frederic party 
in Bohemia, and cut out work enough for the emperor in that country. The Pala · 

tine himſelf, declaring he would never quit his pretenſions to that crown, wrote them 


letters to the ſame effect, encouraging them to perſiſt in their union, and act with 


vigour: but they were not capable of daring: meaſures, that might, provoke the em- 
peror to confiſcate their eſtates. Mangfeld, having loſt Hilſen during his ſtay at 
Hailbron, retired to the Upper Palatinate, where he mightily increaſed! the number 
of his forces: and maintained them by plunder. and contributions: Maurice ol 
Heſſe, with the towns of Straſburg, Ulme, and Nuremberg, making a deſettion from 
the union, the other princes and ſtates. reſolved upon an acrommodation with che 


emperor : it was figned on April 12, and being allowed a menth's time to withdraw 


their forces from the Palatinate, and the further execution of the ben deferted till 
une 2, they engaged to give Frederick no aſſiſtance of any kind for the future. | 
[here was another aſſembly of Lutheran princes, in the month of March, at Segen- 
berg in Hoſftein, at which, the etetor Palatine aſſiſted in his way to the Hague: 
there were preſent at it the king of Denmark: in perſon, the embaſſadors of the kings 
af England and Sweden, thoſe of the elector of Brandenburg, the princes of the 
Calviniſtical unian, and the ſtates of Hollande, the dukes of Brunſwick, Holftein, 
Lunenturg, Pomerania, «nd Mrcklenburg, with ſome counts and ſtates of the circle 
of Lower Saxony.” A rumour, ſpread at this time, of a deſign to deprive. theſe 
German princes of the eecleſiaſtical lands in their poſſeſſion, gave the emperor ſome 


it 
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this application produced from. the emperor, was, that the ban, far from, being re- 
voked, ought to be ſtrenuouſly executed according to the conſtitution and capitu- | 

lations of the empire: and as for the peace of Germany, he would refer the means 

of ſettling it to the diet, he had called to meet, an June 244 at Ratiſton. Thus was 

Fregerick left without any hopes of relief, but hat might come from England, or 

Hellande ; in which, laſt country he had been received by the prince of Orange with 

the utmoſt magnificence., The ſtates too had ſettled upon him 10,000. florins a 

month for his maintenance: and as they were rgſolyed not to renew the twelve 
years..truce, which was on the point of expiring, he expeRted no {mall beneft. 


Tg their, war with Spaine, for the recoyery of his dominians, ., 


9 : 


Tux king of England had already exerted himſelf to the utmoſt of his power Parliamentary 
for the defence | of | the Palatinate of, the Rhine; which, upon the. retreat of the proceedings, 
forces of the Calviniſtical union, was left without any other guard, than the Engli/h 
under Sig, Horatio Vere, and a party of German cavalry commanded by Obertrand- 

and he cquld do no more, without a ſupply from the: parliament; . The zeal ex- 


* — . - & 


on November 6, ſummoned a parliament to mect,' on Fanuary 164 which, con- 
4 the diſtracted Nate; of Chriffendew, he hoped. ©. would be.compoſed, :ao- 
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c. nor could any body 
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e courſe, the books he had written, a 
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a recover the Palatinate, though he ſaw other princes cool in the matter, he would 
| = « venture 
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e yentute his own ind his ſon's blood in the cauſe; and ſend over an army as ſoon Jra ES "ſO oh 
« as he ſhould: be enabled by his parliament.” ; After mentioning, “ That, be,. TH.. 
06 16455 other charges, the clearing of the narrow ſeas,” for the commerce of his ſub» 
| cts, had coſt him above 40,0007. he ohſerved; that he had choſen the ableſt 
« men 3 could get for judges, and had conſtantly given them the ſtricteſt charge to 
do juſtice; that fair pretences were brought to him for. patenis, but, if the com- 
« mons, who beſt knew: what was hurtful to the people, informed bim of any that 
_ «, were ſo, he would recal them, and be ready to redreſs any other grievante: that 
i was teally felt; though he miſliked the method of picking up grievances in the 
« ſtreets; and adopting; what every fantaſtical head and idle humour ſfiould imagine 
te or repreſent, to be ſo. Expreſſing his approbation of their meddling; with a be- 
coming temper, in every thing that concerned the gbod of the kingdom, be deſired 
« them not to interfere, either with the ſtate, which was well ſettled; his prerogas! 
„ tive, or the church, but; if any thing were amiſs in the latter; to inform the 
40. biſhops thereof, that they might ſee it amended i in their ſeveral dioceſts. Though 
a: miſunderſtanding of one another; and a notion of undertakers, had hindered the 
« good ſucceſs of his two former parliaments, he hoped this would receive no rubs 
« promiſing them, that they ſhould not want a good and loving king, and hoping 1 
< he ſhould not want good and faithful ſubjects, in 1 10 N he 228 im ruth 5 q 
confidence in the love of both the houſes. DID KEI 203] 
Ww Thomas: Richardſon, ſerjeant at law, was [brblentcs: NOD approved; f for 
ſpeaker; James took occaſion, in a ſhort eech to remind the houſe of commons 
of his neceſſities, though not ſo great as they had been forinerly, and of the ſtate of 
the Palatinate, which deſerved their conſideration; recommending diſpateh in. bot 
_ caſes; The commons met in ſo good temper, that; on February 15, they agreed 
Nemine contradicente to a grant of two! ſubſidies,” without mentioning: the Pala. 
tinate, or making any apptoptiation of the money; the fuſt being toibe paid before 
May 1, and the ſecond in two payments by that time twelvemonth. The conναe 
cation gave him like wiſe three ſubſidies: and thus was the king enabled to farnills - 
the 90;0007.. which a council of wart, held on January 13, the earis f 'Oxford! 
Eſſeæ, and Leiceſter, the viſcount Wilmot, Sir Edward Cecil, Sir Horatio'V ere, and 
other officers who had ſerved in the Palatinate, aſſiſting at it, had thought neceſſary 
for the firſt year's war: in that country. The king having cautioned them to avoid 
the tocks on which former parliaments had ſplit; no attempt wan made to revive 
the diſpute about ĩmpoſitions : and the commons having ſpent ſome days in debating 
about their freedom of ſpeech, theſe likewiſe were Topped upon a meſſage from hi 
majeſty, expreſſing his wonder at ſo long debates on a point, which he Rad Pro- 
miſed at the beginning of the ſeſſion, and really meat to perform, In the 
from the throne, religion had been aſſigned as one of the cauſes for which the | par- 
liament was called: and the commons, Having purified their houſe OR ging 4 5 
the members to receive the ſacrament, reſolved upon an addreſs to the king; for 
putting the laws. in execution againſt Popiſp rerigſantt; for a Prabhah gn. 15 re 
moye them ten miles-out of London, where they took: great liberties in expreſſing thei? 
joy at the-Palſgraver ruin; for diſarming them all Over the kingdom for Keeping 
the Jeſuits atid prieſts that were impriſoned in a eloſer cenfinement and that he 
would forbid all bis ſubjects to hear maſſe, either in their wn houſes, in thoſe of 
their friends, in private conventicles,”or in the chapels öf foreign"ettibaſſaders. Tö 
make theſe meaſures appear the more feceſſiry; ide erde Were moved to join if the 
petition : and it was/proſented by a committee of both houſes; the lord chancellor 
introducing it with a: ſpeech upon the ſubhect. The kiti bad already provided for 
moſt of the points, and promiſed to take care of the teſt ? but delived them to con- 
_ whether. the 1 e e 'A * 3 was, ili 
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' Jawts I. France and other countries, interceding-for lenity to the Proteftants. Another ad- 
A dteſs was made for ſtopping an hundred pieces of iron ordnance, which were going 
4. P. 1621. f be tranſported by the Shaniſb embaſfadorꝭ till the iflue uf the war in the Palatinate 
was known: but it appeared, that the lioence for their purchaſe and tranſport had 
been granted two years before, though not executed till now, for want of carriages, 
and that they were to be carried to Portugal; aſſurance having been given, that they 
were to be employed againſt pirates. Fhe acts of grace, which had been ſo much 
flighted, when offered to the laſt parliament, met with a better reception: and his 
majeſty s goodneſs was much extolled in the bouſe of commons, for giving them 
free leave to examine into all grievances, particularly ſuch as aroſe from patents of 
iert e 119d 10 eee aid. e e e ot eee e 
Tux of theſe were ſound very miſchievous to the publick, and very opprefiive 
to vaſt numbets of people in their execution. One was for the ſole making of gold 
| and filver thread; which was: ſhamefully ſophiſticated by the patentees, who, being 
| | confined to the uſe of foreign bullion; melted down none but Englz/b; the other 
= two were for licenſing inns and alehouſes. It appeared that the king, before he 
; 7 | | would grant them, ; had taken the moſt proper precautions againſt their abuſe, 
having referred them to the lord chancellor and judges in the point of law, and to 
8 | the ſecretaries of ſtate; with others of his council, in che point of conveniency: yet 
i | the commons did not think fit to call the reſerrees to an accompt; perhaps becauſe 
= the patents wete legal, and all the miſchief hay in their illegal and cruel execution, 
which could not be ſa well foreſeen by them, though it appeared iplainly by expe- 
zience. All their fury felb upon Sit Giles Mampeſſon, the chief manager of: all the 
three, and on Sir Francis: Mitchel one of his partners; wha, abuſing the powers 
granted them by theſe patents and by: another. relating to eoncealments, had proſe- 
was, in what manner 10 procecd againſt theſe delinquents, and ſome. of the com- 
mons were for trying and puniſfiing them by their on authority : but Sir E. Cole t 
1 8 informing them. The houſe of commons had no authority to puniſh any but 
| q | the members thereof and dependants thereon,” it Was Teſalyed to apply 0 the 


rds for juſtice. Mempeſſon, conſcious of hia guilt, made his eſeape out bf the cu 
Body of tlie ſergeant of armes; and gat abroad, notwithſtanding all the fearehes 
made at the potts, a proclamation publiſſied by the king, and the wartants iſſued 
by the authority of the houſe of lords, for: his apprehenſion. While the losds 
were examining witneſſes in this caſe, his majeſty came to the houſe: and, as in a 
former ſpeech, on March 10, he had declared his abhorrence of prcjectors, and thew- 
ed the great care he conſtantly took before he paſſed. any patent, whatever: pre- 
tences of publick good were made by the petitioners, be now proteſted folewanly, 
| That had any complaints; againſt thoſe delinquents been brought to bim before 
1 the parliament, they ſhould have felt the juſtice of a juſt king, and he ſpauld have 
_- < puniſhed-them with as much, if not more, ſeverity out of parliament, then per- 
<, haps the lords intended; being aſhamed it was not his good fortune 10 be the 


* only, author of their [reformation and puniſhment by ſome ordinary renU,e of 
5 juſtioe. ' But ſince theſe grievances, had heen diſcover ed by the repreſentatiye hofy 
+ of the kingdom coming. from. all | parts thereof, he would: not be 2 whit the 
| | % Lower in doing his part for the execution, preferring always the publick good 
4 before any private. perſons, or cantideratians whatever;- andiafter ſprakivg. his 
| | 5 ſentiments an the matier, would leave the judgment entitely to the houſe-.of lords, 
*. whole! privileges he Was mort deſirous te fortiſy than infringe, and: woutd:por 
* offer to abridge; any power warranted by forater-preceilents in that ſupreme court 
hof Jullice, which had! ever treated him with reſpeRt. .- After making the like ac 
i; knowledgment in favout of the houſe of h] õ—Oö0n, who bad ſhæwed bam pole 
| 3 * | k March 9. iv March 26. _ | 7 | 
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*. love, and uſed bios with more, teſpect, in all their proceedings, than « ever any JAMES I. 
«+. houſe of commons had done before, he took notice of the good offices, which In deer 
« his ſon the prince, who ſate amongſi them, and could not upon the. throne forget. 
i he had been a member of their houſe, and the marqueſs of Buckingham, were do- 
| ing, on all occaſions, of reporting matters to him, in behalf of the houſe in ge- 

7 « neral, and of every one in particular. With regard to the three patents com- 

A « plained of as ſo intolerably abuſed, he had, already releaſed, all that bad been im- 

_ X priſoncd on pretence thereof, and would without, delay revoke; them all by pro- 

= 1 « clamation ; leaving, to juſtices, of; peace the management of alehouſes. After 

3 «recommending to the lords, that, as they tendered. his hongur, and the good of 

«, -his-people, they would give diſpatch to a bill before them againſt informers, of 

e which kind of people be had already ſhewn his diſlike openly ip the Starchanber'y 
he expreſſed: his wonder, that, notwithſtanding the care he had taken in chooſing. 
«-the--ableſt- judges, and, as he thought, the honeſteſt in the adminiſtration, of. 
«juſtice, his people ſhould have been vexed and polled, by the vile:execption of pro- 
«. jets, patents, bills of conformity, and the like devices, which, belides; their trou- 
< ble, had drained more dut of their purſes, than wauld have been dane by ſub- 
«  fidies. As many complaints would come before them, ſome out of paſſiony 
4 others ariſing ſrom a juſt cauſe of grievance, he recommended to the lords, to be 
careful as to the proofs, and the legality. of their proceedings, to let their jodg- 
„ memts take hold oß none but the guilty, aod to ſpare none they: ſhould, fd joſt 
cauſe to puniſh. At laſt, taking notice of Sir Henry Telverton' being touched 

about a Warrant dormant drawn by him when. attorney general, to Which the 
« lord treaſurer refuſed to ſet his hand, he prateſtad, he had never beard of it he- 

_ «©: fore; and held it as odicus a matter as any before them; and if in eonſideration 
«that he was his priſqner (being in the Tower: upon a ſentence uf te Starchanmben 
« for:deceiving his truſt) they had forborn to meddle with him in examination, be 
nom freely put him into their hands. In the cunclu ſion, he encouraged them to 

pfrboeed juſtly and nobly; prayed God to bleſs them 5 alfred chem of bis aſſiſtaucea | 
and defired his:fpeech might be: entered in their journal. = wet. ono 5 

Tux fame afternoon, the commons, having notice that jodgwent. Was ready to 

be given againſt Mompeſſon, if they would come. to demand it according ta tho 

cuſtom! of parliament, came to the bar with their ſpeaker ; wha detmanding it in 

e e ee given to this effect. That Sir Giles Mompeſſon ſbould be 
&© degraded: of the order of Enighthood, with: reſervation of the dignity te his wife 

« and children: and the: ceremonies af degradatian to be performed by the di- 

« rection of the eat mareſchal's court, whenever: he ſhould be taken. That he 

«ſhould ſtand: perpetually in the degree of a perſon outlawed ſor miſdemeanors 

* and treſpaſs.” That bis teſtimony mould be roceiued in no court, nor he be ad- 

mitted of any afſiae, inquiſition, or jury. That he thould be impriſoned, for life, 

and excepted out of all future pardons. That he ſhould not-approach within 

« twelves miles of the king's, prince's, or the king's high, courts uſually holden at 

«< ]//zfminſfier, - That he ſhould be fine 10, ooo . and the king have the proſts of 

«© his lands for life, and the farfeiture of all his goods and chattels. That -he-ſhauld 

1 be diſabled to hold or receive any-office under the king, or ſar the commonwenlth: 

and be ever deomed an infamous perſon.“ The king ſent, the nert day, a meſ- 

ſuge to the lords; thagking them far this ſentence ſo juſt and moderate, in-reſpet of 1 
the heinouſnefd af the offence : and to ſhew as well his deteſlation thegeaf, an; his . c 
love t0 his people, he was pleaſed er abundant 10 inſlict on Mompeſſr: perpetual _"_ 
baniſhment out af all his dominions.. | Sir. Fr. Mirchel yas fined ron and had : 
the like ſentence of de egradation *, diſability for all offices, and impriſonment during — | 
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James I. the king's pleaſure '. Sir H. Yelverton had been charged by the commons, Ir 


« With committing perſons for refuling to enter into bonds to reſtrain their on 


Dee trade, before he had any authorfty to require ſuch bonds: and, conſeſſing the 


fact, maintained that he had authority to correct their ſtubborneſs in that mümakr⸗ 
As to the ſecond charge of bis “ figning dormant warrants, with unwarrantable 
« clauſes, without authority,” he owned one, and juſtified i it, as having no unwar- 
rantable clauſe, but neither denied nor confeſſed the other. With tegard to the third 
article of © his adviſing the patent of gold and ſilver thread to be reſu med into the 
« king's hand, as being a monopoly, and that the patentees ſhould proceed by con- 
<« tract with his majeſty,” he pleaded that he was not the onely adviſer, that he 
would prove the'patent to be no monopoly, and that it was not for this reaſon, but 
out of duty to the king, that he adviſed the contract. The ſigning of a docquet, 
H expreſſing he had adviſed with the recordet and city of London about it, in ordet 
40 to procure a proclamation for taking bonds, he confeſſed as to the recorder, but 
denied as to the city. The fifth article, of “ his bringing 3401 5 qwarranths: {to 
« the, vexation of the ſubject) about the patent of | inns, two: whereof came only to 
« trial,” he owned it in general, but could not tell the number; and faneied he ſuf .- 
ſered at this day for the ſervice he had done the king 1 in that patent: and owned 
the fixth of his “ having commenced divers ſuits in the exchequer about the gold 
«and filver thread,” but without any further proſecution. After theſe anſwers; he 
deſired to have the particulars of his charge in writing, time to anſwer it, and leave 
to look over his papers at his chambers in Gray's Inn, and his. houſe in Alderſgatæ 
fireet : and was indulged by the lords in all theſe requeſts, Bk, co Abel lieu- 
tenant of the Tower attending him to thoſe placee ss. 
Ox Tueſday, April 24, the ſecond day of the lords fitting . this examination; 
the king came to the houſe: and made a. ſpeech, in which, after & expreſſing his 
a ſenſe of the worthy behaviour of the commons towards Him, and their grant of 
e two ſubſidies in ſo free a manner, and at the beginning of a parliament; he de- 
«© clared that he had taken up money on their eredit for; the maintenance of his 
« ſon-in-law and daughter, with their children; and for the recovery of the Pala 
a ginate; that he had procured a ſnort truce; and hoped to get a general peace, and 
«' ſettle them again in their country; but was to be at great charges in ſending em- 
« baſſadors all over Chriſtendom for the effecting thereof, and, if he fajled therein, 
e would ſend an army for that ſervice. Thefe charges could not be ſupplied with 
out more ſubſidies, and, to prevent any fears of the parliatnent's beirig 'dhiffolyed 
«©. after ſuch a grant, he proteſted ſolemnly, that; whether any more ſubſidies were 
“ granted or not, he did not intend to diſſolve it; till the matters in agitation were 
„ finiſned. As the penal laws were numerous, ſome of them intricate, others ob- 
40 ſolete, and the ground work of all informers, he had ordered them, at+his firſt 
0 coming to tlie crown, to be collected in a hook, in order to their reformation, and 
among other good laws, recommended to the houſe the puniſhment of informers, 
te and the redteſs of their abuſes. Preferriog the publick good before any perſon 
«© whatever, he was for encouraging complaints of all publick' grievances, bot re- 
* commended to the lords, as the time was precious, to employ it on ſuch as Mere 
of the greateſt weight and importance: and as many complaints had been made 
of courts of judicature; which were now under their examination, he would add 
to them ſome other matters fit to be redreſſed; particularly, that no orders ſhould 
e be made in chambers, but only i in publick court; that exceſſive fees be taken 
ee away ; that no bribery or money be given for che hearing of any cauſe: and theſe, 
10 wich . other things, he wiſhed midi be done this ſeſſion, beisg ids to 
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606 dq, AS. ib duty _ every thing he could for the wid A TY As ag Ja, MES 
< libel deſerved Puniſhmant more, than. ſuch 28 Werle advanced againſt his majell 1 e 27: 
in, open parliament, he complained of, Yelver aon inferring the other day, at the 
« bar, that, all the puniſhment upon him was for the, good ſervice he had dong his 
= cc majeſty. Not knowing of any complaint againſt that delingyent about the Par 
2 | 4 tent far inns, he wondered at his being examined on that ſubject: but Mam: 4 
3 ce  peſſon having complained to him of Feluertan's refuſing. to ſend, proceſs of gue 
durante againſt innkeepers, he accepted of the latter's modeſt anſwer, that. he 
«© mifliked thoſe Proceedings againſ} his ſobjects; but was informed afterwards, that 
upon Mompeſen's agrecing, thigt he hond receive the fees due ta. him upon ſuch 
0 proceſs, Yetgerton complied, . and Mompeſſon never, made any further complaint 
« thereof. In fine, the king, having mentioned the breaches of truſt, and unwar- 
« rated acts of Zp{yerton, whilſt ſollieitor general, for which: ſentence had been 
* paſſed, upon him in the Starchamber, he required the lords to do him juſtice; an 
4e puniſh Telverton for his ſlander.” -- Sir Henry had been raiſed by the late rms 
Somerſet, and fancying bimſelf ou that account. not acceptable to the marqueſs of 
Buckingham, bad ſet bim at defiance; and in his defence before the lords, on April zo, 
had endeavoured to excuſe. what be had dane about the patent for i 1095, by the menaces 
of Mompeſſon founded on the marquels's power, campariag this laſt to the Deſpenſers 
in the zime of Edward II, and himſęlf to Morgecai.; hut ag this depenged only on 
his own averment, and on a pretended weſſage from Mampeſen, brought him by Mr. 
Thomas, Emerſon, who, on May 8, before the lords, had upon oath abſolutely 40 5 
the ſaid meſſage. it ſerred only to atzgravate his offengg., He was ſentenced, for big 
dander againſt the king, to a fine of 19,900 marks, imprifanment during pleaſure, 
and to ſuch an acknowledgment. of his fault and ſubmiſſion for it aß the court 
ſhould direct, and, for his ſcapdalous words againſt Buckingham, to pay. bim 3009 
marks (which the marqueſs immediately e ko. 35 1 ODMERF, 99. ue r 
miſſion as the lords ſhould preſcribe. 

„Taz rxr was ſtill a greater man than any of theſe, who boeh under PN like j ing; Impeachitient 
peachment for corrgptign;. this was. the lord chancellor Bacon, ho had, in the he + "+uy wang 
ginning of this Fear, beep. created e St. Albans. He waz a man of a won | 

derful genius, an excellent nt, and of an [infigite extent of knowledge: 
and, as Ofbprne? (whoſe fatirical pen ſcarce giyes quarter to any body) ſays, was ſg 
wach maſter of every ſubjeR, as to entertain every body in his reſpective prefeGiop, = 
mY and make them imagine he underſtood more of it than themſelves, and his mod 
| caſual talk deſerved to be written. All the improyements, made ſince his time, in 
the ſciences, were made in purſuance of his plans, and huilt upon bis 6 3 
a greater man never appeared in any age, or in any country: he was an hanguy to 
bis own: and yet; with all the merit of which human nature is capable, with all 
the modeſty attending it, that ever graced infant innocence, with Hb real Jife 
inteteſtedneſs, and contempt. of money, that ever was pretended. to by any Sic r 
Eye. philplopher, he was accuſed of: bribery. Fir. E. Coke bated him f his/ſur 
periority in every feſpect, [even in his profeſſion of Jaw, and becauſe he en) of 2 
dignity, which, bis pride and vanity made bim think no body fo capable of filling as 
himſelf: and though he was, in his on nature, the maſt avaritiqns mortal oe 
earth, and in his practice graſped at gyety thing, . railing an over-grown eſtate; by 
- pleading the maſt iniquitous cauſes for his fee, and by other the worſt of meth a, 
he was nat yet aſhamed $9.acguſc Bacon of corruption for hat had been. dage by all 
his predeceſſges without, any teprogch. It had boen a practice, perhaps. from. the 
time that our kings hag; ceaſed to.take mqaney for the purchaſe of writs to fue ip 
their courts, for ſuitof to wake preſents to the judges, who fate. in them, either at 
Nee ide, ot hen e weten the Faint of 11 5 0 ATR? 1 
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3 I. Was a thing of courſe, not conſidered in the nature of a bribe, being univerſally 

known, and deemed an uſual or honorary perquiſite. Mr. A Horde, , one of the moſt 

„ eminent members in the houſe of commons, obſerved, « That, in the leiger books 

« of his family, there were entries of 30 s. paid to a ſecretary, and 101. to a lord 

« chancellor, for his pains in hearing a cauſe, and that this paſſed from chancellor 

« to chancellor: it ſeems indeed generally allowed, that former chancellors had re- 

ceived the like gratuities, as were given to Bacon. A blot is none till it is hit: but it 

was now made uſe of to ruin the prefent chancellor; who had been charged in vain 

by Coke * as one of the referrees of Mompeſſon's patents, whilſt he was attorney, but 

he not appearing to have been of the number, got clear of that accuſation, either 

for this reaſon, or becauſe it was not thought proper to proſecute the others. A 

committee had been appointed 3, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, to hear and con- 

fider of all complaints againſt any court of juſtice, whether eccleſiaſtical or tem- 

poral: and Coke's charge failing of its effect, information was given, ſix days after 4, 

to the committee, by Chriſtopher Aubrey and Edward Egerton, of their having, at 

the perſuaſion of Sir George Haſtings and Sir Robert Young, ſervants of the chan- 

cellor, ſent him preſents by their canal, the one of 100 /. the other of 400 J. whilſt 

their ſuits were pending, and in hopes of being favoured therein; yet, notwith- 

ſtapding their money, he had made decrees to their prejudice. A great ſtir was like- 

wile. made about a bond of 10,000 marks, given by the latter to ſtand to the chan- 

cellor's award in à ſuit for the reverſal of a decree made againſt him, by the late 

chancellor Elleſmere, i in favour of Sir Rowland Egerton. Edward refuſing to abide 

by that decree, an order was made for the bond's being delivered to Sir Rowland, 

that he might recover the money, There was a recognifance for 10,000 J. to bimoß 

Field, is a ſecurity for paying 60001. to ſome undertakers for a review of the award: 

but this could not affect the chancellor, who had no intereft therein. His enemies, 

however, muſtered up in all twenty. two evidences of preſents, made him or de- 

livered to his ſervants, of money, . rings, hangings, and buttons; ten wheteof were 

made after the cauſes Had been determined by decrees, two before any ſuit begun, 

+.) ſome ſent: back, others made by his friends, that were not partics, towards furniſh- 

ing his houſe, when declared lord | Keeper, ot as New-year” s gifts: and thite"6f the 

moſt confiderable' appeared to be mere debts, botrowed money, for which he paid 

intereſt; and had given ſecurity. There were not above five ot ſix inſtances of 

preſents received! from parties; ; whilſt their ſuits were pending: but he was much 

hurt by a too great neglect ot indulgence of bis ſervants, who exacted ah front 
people for private ſeals, and for ſealing in junctions. EI 

Tux chancellor was ſo affected with this accuſation, ak ki fell ſick, bifire it 

Was carried to the lords on March 19; when Sir James Lea, chief eflice- of the 

common pleas, preſided in the houſe by the king's commiſſion.” The next day, the 

1 a of Buckingham e to the: TRE? A letter from the e chancellor, in 
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« theſe tequeſts would appear juſt to their lordſhips, thinking himſelt, happy 100 amzs I. 
have ſo noble peers and reverend prelates to diſcern of his cauſe, and: deſiring no 4 D. 4621, 
« privilege of greatneſs for a ſubterfuge of guiltineſs, he declared, that he meant 
« to deal fairly and plainly with their lordſhips, and to put himſelf upon their ho- 
« nours and favours; praying God to, bleſs their counſels and perſons. The two 
houſes having adjourned from Marcha to April 17, the chancellor had, during 
that receſs, the favour of being admitted to the king's preſence: and, finding reaſon 


to 2 aſide the n of a ee ſent, on 188 Fe the following e 5 


4 ln 1 yout bende ive. e wee ee 2613 og, Late) WW wy 
2 ISn ALI, humbly, crave. at your. lordſhips bands a . interpretation. of 
+, what I ſhall now. write; for the words, that come. from waſted ſpirits 70 an, | 
« oppreſſed. mind, are more ſafe in being depoſited, on a noble conſtruction, han,” 
« in being circled with any reſerved caution. ; This being moved, and, as 1 1 5 : 
« obtained, in the nature of a protection to all I ſhall ſay, 1 ſhall now make, into 
« the.reſt, of that wherewith I ſhall at this time trouble. your lordſhips, a very, 


c ſtrange entrance; For in the midſt of a ſtate of as great affliction, as, I think, a, 


. 


« mortal man can endure (honour, bejng above life) I. fall begin, with the T 
ef, gladneſs f In ſome things. I F ot g12uliloo ang u lieb 01,100 | | 
=” The, firſt is, that 3 the gicatnels of a judge or N 1all be 0 5 
ec - fanQuary or protection of guiltineks, which (itn few: words) is, the beginning of a 
« golden world. The. next is, that after. this example, it is like that judges will fly, 
«_ from; any thing that is in Likeneſs. of corruption, though) it. were at, a great diſtance, 

& as Gem 2 e 450 15 to, the Je hi the courts 85 $4448 and ng 


00 5 7 DE SET hes bath e from me ; bo zulti⸗ | 
 « fication, and therefore I haye. choſen: one onely juſtification, inſtead of all other, 
« out of the juſtifications. of Job, For after the clear ſubmiſſion and confeſlion, 
« which I ſhall now make to your lordſhips, I hope. I may fay, and juſtify with 

« Job in theſe, words, vig. 1 baue not Bid my fin, as. did Adam, oncealed. ny 
«, faults in my. boſome... This i is the only Juſtification, which I will 4H It reſteth 
een therefore, that, without fig leaves, 1 .do.ingenuouſly confeſs and acknowledge, . 
ED”. having underſtood. the particulars of the charge, not formally from the houſe, 5 
« enough to inform my conſcience. and memory, 1 find matter ſufficient and fan, : 
et both to move me to deſert the defence, and to move your lordchips to condemn | 
« and cenſure me. Neither will 8 8 trouble your lordſhips by üngling thoſe parti: ö 
« culars, "which I thipk may fall off, Quid, te exempta. juvat ſpicis. ge 'Pluribus una?" 
« neither will 1 prompt your lordſhips to obſerve upon the' proofs, where they come 
* not home, or the ſcruples touching the credits of the witneſſes: nor will 7 repre- 

« ſent to your lordſhips, how far a defence might in divers things extenuate the of- 
cc S eh in els of the time or manner of _ or the like circumſtances, Ine” 


=y 


3 of the charge: here for there, as s God 2 8 put, into. your m 7 25 i 5 

«..4o.ſaboait myſelf wholly to your.piety and grace... 'I F 
And now ces have. ſpoken. to your lordſhips, as. judges, l alle ay 3 few words” = 
e to you, as Peers, and..prelates, humbly. commending, my Cauſe to "your. noble ; „ 
40 wind 2971 ee de g 4e DEPT Wee re not { h dei nd | | A 
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11 perkiatdentst / jodges. You have 4 further entene of arkiſerieryplver; han otlier 
J beurts: aud if your lord (fps be not tied By'the ordinary curfe uf cotitty; or pre- 


Dc, te eedents i Points of ſtriclneſs and ſeverity,” mach more: i points of metey and 


T3 mitigation. And yet; if any thing; whieh T-chall move; mig he he contrary to 
your honourable and worthy ends to introduce a reſormation, I fhould--not'fecl 
« it: but herein 1 beſeech your lordſhips to gwe me leave to tell you a Rory. 
% Titus Manas took his T6h's life for gie ing battel agatüſt the prohibition ef Mis 
cf general." Not many years after, the like feverity was pur ed by Papirius Curſor, 
« the dictator, againſt Qumtus Maximus, who, being on the point to be ſenitebced, 
« was ſpared by the interceſſion of ſome principal perſons of the, ſenate ;, where- 
upon Livy maketh this grave and gracious obſervation, The 4% ſcipline of War 
« Was no leſs eſtabliſhed by the queſtioning of Ruintas” Maximus, than by the 
| „pünftntnent of Titus Manu. And the ſarme reaforr is in the reformation” of 
_ «Juſtice; fot the queſtioning, of men in eminent places hath e fame terror, thou: 
. © not the ſame rigour, with the puniſhment. n n 
But my cafe ſtandei not thete; fot my bamble deffre is, that e wien 
« Would take the feal into his hand, which is a great downfal, 8 may ferve, | 5 
55 hope, in itſelf, for an expiation of my faults, Therefbfe, if f mercy and miti- 
e gation be in your power, and ho ways croſſe your ends; why ſhould not 1 hope 
for your lordſhips favour and commiſeration? your lordthips vill be Rae to 
4 behold your chief pattern the king out fovereign, a king öf incomparable cle- 
4 wency, and whoſe heart is inſctutable for wiſdom and Socdtels. Your lotd- 
| a TION will remember, that there fate, not an hundred years before; 4 prince! in 
ir houſe, and never {ich a prince, whoſe preſence deſerves to be mate more 
« memorable by records, and acts miredl 6f mercy and Juſtice; 'Yourſdves* arc 


either nobles (and compaſſion ever beats in the veins of noble blood) 6 reverend 


« ptelates, Who are the ſervaiits of him, thit would not break tHe bruiſed reed, nor 
« quench the ſmoaking flax. "You all kit! upon one high ſtage, and therefore <an- 
« not but be more ſetfible of the changes of the world and ef the fall of any of 
4 high place. Neither will your lordibips forget, that there are. bifla Temporis, as 
* 2 as vitia Poniinis; and that the beginning of reformiations hath the contrary 
power of the pool of Berbeſda, for that had ſtrength to cure bhly him that was 
firſt caſt in, and this hath rength to hurt him only UE: i fitſt caſt In; and 
« « my part, Linn it may ſtay here, and go no further. nen 8 
* Laſtly, L affure myſelf, your lordihips have a noble Keeling! of me, fl A der: 
ec ber of your own' body, and one that in this very ſeffion had ſore” taſte of yout 
« loving affections, which f hope Was not u lightning before the "death'of them, 
but W a ſpatk of that grate, which now in the conctufion will appear. And 
« therefore my humble fuft to your fordthips is, thar my penitent fubm iſſion may 
_ & be my ſentence, and the loſs of the ſeal my puniſhment; and that your TorMhips 
© will ſpare my Further Khtence, and tecommend me to his 58870 9 
| &' TS for all that is paſſed, "God 's boly-4pirir be atnbbgRt! you." 67 Wi gt 
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wr Fas ich 1 He pee by Us 8 ad not Aten dhe Wall be. 
cauſe i it was not particular enough; and, beſides the extetwations therein ſcemed 
to preſcribe the ſentence to be piven' agamſt him by the houſe?” and though, laf- 
ter a debate, it was carried, that the banbeflor ould not be brought te the bar, 
the charge was ſent him in writing, and be was Yequired'to'make an anfwet᷑ t every 
Pattak thereof.” They ſerit to Him gam che next day to kKH9ꝗ), Hhe would make = 

a Confefſion," or ſtahd' on his ee? and, diſclaiming tie latter, he profiled to 
n make 
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culars, the charge being brief, and not containing all circumſtances. This 33 


of particulars was ſent to the lords on April 30; and às the ſummary thereof hath 
| tbeen already given, there is no becaſion to repeat it, but only to obſerve, there were 
few or none of the inſtances, that were not almoſt two years old, fo that he ſeemed, 
to have left off the practice of his predeceſfors. A committee was appointed to 
tell him, that the lords conceived it to be an ingenuous and full confeſſion, and to 
receive from him an acknowledgment, that it was ſubſcribed by his own hand: and 
this being done, the great ſeal was taken from him the next morning. The ſentence 
paſſed againft him was ſevere enough to break off the cuſtom of Judges receiving 
preſents; being a fine of 40,000 /. impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, a pro- 
hibition to come within the verge of the court, and diſqualification, for holding any 
office in the Rate, or to fit in parliament. The king, after two days impriſonment 
in the Tower, ſet him at liberty; and remitting the fine, uſed his influence to make 
a'c ſition with his creditors ; ſo that the lord Sr. Albans ſpent the five remain- 
ing years of his life in a quiet retreat, employing his time in ſtudy, contemplation, | 
and writing books that will eterniſe his memory. He died, the greateſt man on 
earth died, on April 9, 1626, in the 66" year of his age, poor as the moſt diſin- 
tereſted bero of antiquity, but, in deſpight of the arts and malice of his enemies, 
for ever to be honoured, admired, loved, and lamented. His poſt of chancellor was 
executed by comfniffbners till July to, when Dr. Jobn Williams, dean of Ve min- 
ter, was made lord keeper; Sir E. Coke not having, intereſt enough to ſucceed Bacon, 
though, being the oracle of the houſe 6 F commons, he had power enough there to 
get him diſgraced. ' He had not the like ſucceſs in another of his views, which, as 
appears from ſeveral of His ſpeeches , was to raiſe the king's bench above the chan- 
cery, and to leſſen the authority of the latter of thele e courts, exclaiming againſt the 
| lord Elleſmere for fitihg people, and complaining that there was no a peal fron 
— "Phis laſt Kenner AA. it was one) Was Toon Ks by. 5 ee 


; 4 


1 a 


mon, was cl to #2 ra My b wy 5 1. of l "but 155 a friend to 
che Puritans, no great eageriieſy v was ſhewn i in his proſecution, and wanting, to ſearch 
his papers for his defence, he was idmitted to ball; and had time given him, till 


beſfote His prometibf. "Randolph Davenport and one Batter, | now: dead, had agreed 
with Edward . e Fran A A 55 'of the Uecree, upon, the award made 
againſtihitm, in im His ſuft With Sir Rineland, by che chancellor, and. to get a new, hear» 
ing, and in conſideration” thereof, 6 was to pay. bo0d . to be dit ributed. between 
tad" and others: 2 an 775 the” performance, of his 5 the agreement, 
Bgerton figned 4 recognifance 0 10, 000. * to be dep olited i in the hands 0 of Dr. Field, 
| who'protniſed, if the ſeryice” was not. thn to ATT it up to o be cancelled. Daven- 
| por ſolieited the marquets of B of £ Bycking ham. for a letter _to the chancellor, but Was 


Bgtheon; who, being ost of Humour with alt cle wr ld, 01 tht Joſs. af bis cane, 
ee net late intel leh the, common ot ee bly. of Ing af ve a 
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the” flext acceſs of F pint, o make his aber... Piell biſhop of St. David: e 
was proceeded e var 72 on an accuſation of 56 Ls bribery * ROUGH 5 
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denied becauſe; "the cauſe Was pen ing: nd hay in; the ke trial, to : 
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ſhare, though he knew not what, of the money. This was a mere ſurmiſe: but it 
being corroborated by Davenport's teſtimony, the biſhop of Landaſf was im- 
peached. The lords allowing him to ſpeak in his defence, he lamented the ſcandal 
thrown upon him, which would ſtick, though he cleared himſelf never ſo fully: 
and ſhewed, that the perſon accuſing him was the party grieved, a weak man, and 
mad with affliction; and as for the action, he was but uſed therein. He had been 
requeſted to take the truſt of the recogniſance, firſt by Francis Fennor, then by 
Triſiram Woodward, and having refuſed both, Egerton begged it of him, with tears 
in his eyes, and he yielded ſo far, that Egerton might acknowledge the recogniſance 
to him; for it was only acknowledged, not enrolled, nor intended to be enrolled. 
He was only entruſted with it for Egerton's good, which was his ſole aim; Daven- 
port and others were to be the actors: he accordingly diſcharged his truſt, and de- 
livered back the recogniſance to Egerton, though importuned by Davenport and 
others to the contrary. In this tranſaction, he had no eye to any private gain for 
himſelf, proteſting ſolemnly, that no ſhare of the 6ooo J. was ever propoſed to him, 
nor was he to have a farthing therein. This was verified by the depoſitions of 
Fennor, Woodward, Richard Foyner, and others examined on the ſubject: and here 
appeared a very remarkable difference between evidence given upon oath and other- 
wiſe; for Davenport, being ſworn at the bar of the lords, retracted that which he 
had given without oath before the committee of the commons. The upper houſe 
cleared the biſhop of the charge of bribery, but as it was not a fitting thing for a 
clergyman to be concerned in a brocage of ſuch a nature, the houſe required the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to give him an admonition, as doctor Field, not as biſhop of 
Landaf, in the convocation houſe ; which was done accordingly... When the lords 
communicated this ſentence to the commons, they ſent at the ſame time Daven- 
port's teſtimony, upon . oath, very different from his former examination before 
them; which ſerved indeed to juſtify the judgment of the upper houſe; but gave 
no ſatisfaction to the lower. Davenport was ſummoned, on June 4, before the 
latter: and being charged with the contrariety of his information to the one and 
the other houſe, he ſaid, that, at his examination before the commons, „ He had 
e delivered as well his thoughts as his knowledge, for he thought the biſhop; was to 
have a ſhare of the 6000 J. out of a notion, that he would not have taken pains 
« without a gratuity : but, when he came to be examined upon .oath, he found he 
« had no ground of proof for it. He offered likewiſe to depoſe and receiye;the 
facrament, that what he ſpake before the commons was only his thoughts, and 
* upon recolleQing. himſelf, found he could have no ground againſt the biſhop,” 
He had led the ewe, houſe into a miſtake; and being ſent to the Tower fort 
month, was then, upon the payment of his fees, to be diſcharged. 101 ei geq Eid 
Proceedings THE two houſes had preſerved. a very good correſpondence in all theſe proſe - 
of den houſes cutions; yet the commons would have been much better pleaſed to have been them 
to Liyds, ſelves the executors of vengeance, than to have had recourſe to the lords for judg 
ment, upon criminals, They wanted to acquire a power of judicature in general; 
and, for that purpoſe, ſcized on a favourabſe occaſion, which, if they failed in the 


attempt, might excuſe them,'to the king, as acting only out of zeal for him and his 


family, and to the world, by ſtriking in with the paſſions of the people, which 
were fo raiſed by the misfortunes of the Palatine, that they inſulted Gundamure in 
the ſtreets, notwithſtanding the privilege of his character, and were furious againſt 
all that ſeemed pleaſed with the news from Bohemia and the Palatinate. Eduard 
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Lvyd, barriſter at law, a Roman Catholick, who had been a year, and half priſoner 
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| in the Fleet, was accuſed, on April 28, by doctor Millet, of having ſaid, on Tan z 
of 12, © That Pragyz was taken, goodman and goodwife Palſgrave had take theis 
* hicels and run away, and that goodwife Palſgrave, was taken. priſoner.” Being 
brought, on April zo, to the bar, he denied the words: but theſe being atteſted by 
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and the proceſs againſt him, the kin ng, by 


Judged; the judgment 
| 55 to be null wy void: and in the ſame 
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were not upon Galt but every ology: —— ſo vidlatic Aga the man, that at 
laſt it was reſolved, · Lloyd ſhould be returned to the Fleet, and lye that night in 
« Bolton's ward; that he ſhould be brought again the next morning, and be ſet 


« two hours, from nine to eleven, in the pillory, before the door of Weftminſter- 


79 
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« Hall; that he ſhould ride thence to the Exchange, and there ſtand two hours more 


in the pillory ; that he ſhould ride backwards on an horſe, without a ſaddle, his 


« face to the horſe's tail, the tail in his hand, and papers upon his head ; that the 
inſcription. on the papers and pillory ſhould be, For falſe; ' malicious, and de- 
e ſpightful ſpeeches againſt the king's daughter and her huſband;” that, on the 
next Friday morning, he ſhould ride in the ſame manner to Cheapfide,” and there 


This ſentence was denounced to Lloyd: and the ſheriffs of 'Londin'and' Middle ſex, 
upon an order from the Speaker, came the next morning to ſee it executed. But the 
king, taking notice of the proceedings, ſtayed the execution of the' judgment: and 


{ent the commons two queries, vis. Whether the extent and power of their houſe 
< enabled them, either to examine and puniſh” offences, not of members of the 
4 houſe, or gee grievances, or to cenſure a denying party without an accuſation 


< upon oath.¶ His majeſty ſent them, at the ſame time; © aſſurance of their pri- 
« £. vileges, deßing only to keep them from errors, and to know, if they had any pre- 
« cedents for what they had done, which ſeemed inconſiſtent with a record in the 


the houſe, by the clerk, in French, and by the Speaker afterwards in Eugliſb, wus 


an act of parliament appropriating judicatute to the houſe” of lords? ard the lead. 
| ing members, conſcious of the want of precedents, began to think ho-²ẽ mo to ſave 


their reputation, in giving a judgment, which could not be executed. The learned 
and judicious Ney, who had not been in the houſe the day before, wien the ſentence 
was paſſed, ſaid, on this occaſion, That he knew not yeſterday's reſolution, but 
« the king might undoubtediy remit any judgment, 'Wheteſoever given, taking 
% away not the guilt, but the puniſhment; that the houſe of commons might, flo 
tt doubt, give judgment i in matters of return, and concerning their on membets, 
<« or falling out in their view in parliament time: but knew not, How. they coo 


ee judge in foreign buſineſs, or Nu they had uſed to give judgment in any caſe; eK 
i cept thoſe beforementioned. He ſeemed: to think, . thè matter of ature 


< remained above with the ape g, but their zeal was excuſable in "ks cat of 

« ſo-exorbitant-an- offence, 'and the buſineſs could not no beiexardinied fo 4 cm- 

«| "OP becauſe Judged already. „Ned os 0384 omit oft ni nies. lot 0109.2? 
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e ad- Which ey receive this ate the arch- 
vice; of all che lords ſpiritual} and temporal; ad- 3<biſhop0 Ef Cobterbiry) by the” king's command, 


given. ig vp; fg parlia- 8. Tok the commoners were-petivioners and de- 


«ſtand two hours (from ten to twelve) i in the pillory, with the former paper and in- 
« ſcription, and ride back to the Fleet as before, and that he ſhould be fined 10007.” 


% Parliament roll! 1 Hen. IV. u. 79. affirming the juriſdiction of the houſe of lords 
<, in all points of judicature . 1,” This record, tranſmitted by the king, and read i in 


<< manders, and that the king and lords in all times 
on Monday, the morrow- e (ib. u. f. Try have Hal, and of right Sigh t to have, the Jud —_— 


they 0 dan Met — — 37366: mentscin; n manner as the fame 
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king g, ſtatutes, or rants, and 


«That;judgments in parliament” appertained. only for the FRE aol Proßtt of the realm, the king wil 


ce to the king and lords, and not to the commons, eſpecially advice or aſſent; and ische 
and therefore deſired 125 oe. Sy AY RO 


might be made in —_ of pt e nd Walden i in all time 
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Janzs I. Tur commons were puzzled how to proceed, whether by an order of their own, 
T ſuperſeding the further execution of the ſentence, or by application, either to the 
4. P. bal. ers or to the king: but preferring the laſt method, and alledging their zeal for his 

honour in excuſe of what they had done, they received, on May 4, his thanks for 

their love to him and his children, and notice that he had cauſed Zloyd to be examin- 

ed by the attorney and ſolicitor general, and would give order on the morrow to 

have the matter examined by the houſe of lords upon oath, which he conceived 
the commons had no power to give; and left it to their judgment, whether to inſiſt 

upon their right of judging the affair, or to go to the lords in this, as they had 

done in all other buſineſs this ſeſſion. They received the next day a meſſage from 

the lords, deſiring a conference on Lloyd's buſineſs, for accommodating that affair in 

ſuch a manner, as might be no prejudice to the privileges of either houſe; the lords 

having reſolved to vindicate their own right of judicature, to hom all judgment 

properly and only belonged, and yet defiring to continue a good correſpondence 
with the commons. The committee of the Jower houſe having in this conference 

urged ſome precedents tending to prove that their houſe was a court of record, that 

they had miniſtered an oath in matters concerning themſelves, and that they had 

inflicted puniſhments on delinquents, where the cauſe concerned a member of their 

houſe, or the privileges thereof, the lords came to a reſolution, that the queſtion 

at preſent was not, whether that houſe was a court of record, nor whether the oath, 
by them alledged to be miniſtered in a matter concerning their houſe, was mi- 

niſtered by the houſe, or by a maſter in chancery, then a member thereof, nor whe- 

ther they have a right of judicature in matters concerning themſelves, but the 

queſtion was, * Whether the houſe of commons may proceed to ſentence any 

man who is not a member of that honſe, and for a matter which concerns not 

that houſe, for which the commons alledged ne proof, nar. produced any prece- 

< dents.” In gonſequence hereof, they agreed to pray a conference with the com- 

mons, in which the onely point to be handled was, That the houſe of commons 

have no power of judicature nor coertion againſt any, except in matters con- 

« cerning that houſe: but, to avoid a quarrel, it was agreed like wiſe, that à ſub- 
committee might he appointed to accommogate the matter; provided they did not 
yield to any thing, prejudicial to the lords in point of their udicature. The com- 

mons were ſick of the affair; and in the free eonferenee, their committee declared 


4 


their, reſolution to maintain a good correſpondenee with the zpper bou/e; and not to 

invade their privileges, and thoogh they had but of zeal cenſuted Lhyd;: they left 

Yim to the lords, with an inſinuation of their hopes, that they would cenſure him 
alſo. They propoſed likewiſe, as a proper means of accommodation, a proteſtation 
to be entered in the journals of both houſes, declaring © that the proceedings lately 
hereafter be drawn or uſed as a precedent, for the enlarging or diminiſhing of the 
„awful rights, or privileges of either houſa; but that the rights and privileges of 
© both ſhould remain in the ſame ſtate as before. This form, drawn by the 
lords, and approved by the commons, put an end to the diſpute: and the lords, 
having examined witneſſes in the cauſe, paſſed, on May 26, ſentence againſt Lloyd, 

„ That he ſhould be incapable of bearing armes as a gentleman, be held, an in- 
famous perſon, and his teſtimony not be taken in any court or cauſe; that he 
< ſhould on'the next Monday morning be brought to Weftm#nfer-ball, ſet on borſe- 
* back, with his face towards the tail, and holding it in his. band, with papers on 

his head and breaſt declaring his offence; ſnould ride to the pillory in Cheapfige, 
E'there ſtand tuo Houts, and be branded with the letter” K in his forchead; that 

F he tbould, on the firſt day of ihe next term, be whipped at a carts tai from tlie 
e to Weftminſter-ball, with the like papers on his head;"and ſaid there two 

hours in the pillory ; that he ſhould be e impriſoned. for liſe in 
NMeugate. 5 a | Na Bo i 


ment to the November following: but, before it broke up, the houſe of commons 
paſſed, Nemine contradicente, a declaration, in the name of themſelves and the whole 


eto procure peace and fafety to his children, and the Proteſtants agreeing with the 
« church of England in foreign parts, ſhall not have the good effect deſired by 
treaty (wherein they beſought his majeſty not to ſuffer any longer delay) they 
would in ſuch caſe, upon his ſignification in parliament, be ready, to the utmoſt 
of their power, with their lives and fortunes, to aſſiſt him ſo, as that, by the help 
of God, he might be able to do that by his ſword, which could not be effected in 
a peaceable manner.” This vigorous reſolution, and the good harmony between 
the king and parkamign, which had ſubfiſted from the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
could not but increaſe his majeſty's reputation abroad, and add a weight to his ne- 
gotiations for the peace of Germany. John lord Digby had been diſpatched, in the 
beginning of March; with propoſals for this end, to the court of Bruxelles, which 
he found very well diſpoſed to promote it: and proceeding thence to the courts of 
Germany, arrived at Vienna in the beginning of July, on the 15 of which month, 
he had an audience of the emperor. The two chief points he propoſed were, 
That the elector Palatine might be received into grace, and reſtored to all his 
4 58 1 A dominjons Tod Aiden which he enjoyed ron; the Soles: of Babe. 
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t Of it ſulpended; tho king of Great. Britain adding: in caſe this was done, 

6 to make his ſon-in-law pay due obedience to his imperial majeſty, and ſubmit to 
«:7eaforable conditions of ſatisfaction The anſwer given by Ferdinand was, 

e Fhat he had all the inclination in nature to gratify the king of Britain, and the 
«- othet princes who' made the fame requeſt in favour of the Palatine, but the 

« Whole affair conſiſted i in this laſt's conſent to obey. the emperor, and to make him 

ee ſatisfaction; that his imperial majeſty had; during all the troubles, uſed the ad- 
ee vice of ſeveral electors and princes, to ſnew them he would do nothing ! in the 
«affair to their prejudice, and had called a diet at Rat iſbon, the reſult thereof he 
6c would notify to his Britannick majeſty ; that in the war, which had been hi- 
« therto juſtly continued by his imperial majeſty, the parties were not on a level 
« with regard to the continuation of hoſtilities, there being a great difference be- 
40 tween the emperor, who was a ſovereign judge, and the Palatine, a condemned 
ec vaſſal; that he had, at the king of Britain's deſire, agreed to a truce; but a 
ct ſuſpenfion of armes had no ſooner been made in the Lower Palatinate, than 
Frederick had ſent commiſſions to Mansfeld and: 'Fagendorf t to revive the war in 
cc the Upper, and raiſe new troubles in Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia; that he 
e left the embaffador to judge, whether he could do otherwiſe than oppoſe the at- 
«tacks of his enemies and rebels: however, if the Palatine would ſubmit, and 
e hearken to the advice of the king his father-in-law, matters might be accommo- 
& dated, and the ſuſpicions removed, which the emperor, and the obedient princes 
64 of che empire, had entertained of the Palatine's conduct and deſigns.“ Upon 
advice of this anſwer, James, in the beginning of September, diſpatched Sir Edward | 

Villers to the Palatine (who was then in Germany, ſerving in the Dutch army, 
which had advanced to raiſe the ſiege laid by Spinola to Fuliers to procure his con- 
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turned thence, about che ſame time that Digby did 11 Vienna, 5 the e of of 
Otober.. det Sri 

Ir muſt be obſerved; that Pull III, king of Hale ed this Fe? on March; 31, 
having left his fon a charge to marry the infanta Maria to a prihce” of the houſe of 


Auſtria, who — ſhare with her the imperial __ and that upon the ac. 


Tu ſummer being now advanced, the king, on . 47 adjourned dhe perl James I. 
LD) 463 
I 1. 


reaties 


body of the kingdom, which they repreſented, about the Palatinate; proteſting to about the 
the king and to the whole world, That if his majeſty's pious endeavours by treaty, <p 


ſent to the obedience and ſubmiſſion infiſted on by the emperor. This envoy re- 
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aus I ceſſion of-Rbilip Ii the Spayi/h-miniſtry-was enticely, changed, the count of, O. 
5 varts and his uncle Bali azar de Cuniga being entruſted with the management ot 
N all affairs. The archduke Albert, prince of the. Lau Countries, had likewiſe died 
on July 13: and by his death the truce of the Lower: Palatinate expired. When 

this was made, Syinola and moſt: of the Spaniſd troops had left that country, in ex- 

pectation of a war with the United Frouinces, upon the expiration, of the twelve. 


\ years/truce; which, after a prolongation. of fix; weeks; ended on Auguſt 3. when. 


hoſtilities were-renewed. The archdutcheſs Iſabella, having levied- two armies, 
each of, 10,000 men, for the defence of Brabant and! Flanders, ſent another of 
40, ooo under Spinola to attack ſome places in the dutchy of Cleves, and to inyeſt 


Juliers; which, after a ſiege of | five, months, was ſurrendered, on the Candlemgs- 


day next following, for want of proviſions. The diſpanding of the army of the 
princes of the union, upon their accommodation, with the emperor, proved a con- 
liderable reinforcement to count Erneſt de Mansfeld, who was then in the Upper 


Palatinate: and being joined by a hody of forces under to dukes of Saxe-Weymar, . 
he made up an army of 18, ooo men; which, not being regularly paid, lived at diſ- 


cretion in the country, and ravaged, the adjoining parts of Bobemia. Tilly with his 
Bavarian troops, and Bauver, general of thoſe of Mirtſburg and Bamberg, ad 
vancing againit him, he beat; up ſeveral of their quarters, and took ſome. of their 
convoys: Bauver was killed by, a cannon ball in the ſkirmiſhes. and cannonading, 
of the two armies, but no general action enſued. The emperor, incenſed againſt 
Mangfeld, iſſued a new ban againſt him: and committed the execution of it to the, 
duke of Bavaria; who, aſſembling in July a body of 26,000; men, paſſed the. 
Danube at Straubingen, and having taken Cham, advanced towards Amberg. The 
principal noblemen of the Pa/atinate were aſſembled in this city, to conſider of the. 
monitory letters ſent them by the duke, requiring them to oppoſe Mansfeld, and all 
the emperor's enemies. They would willingly, have adhered, ſtill to their natural. 
prince: but their country being in a manner ruined, and ſceing themſelves in, no 
condition to make head againſt the duke, they reſolved to ſubmit to the emperor, on 
aſſurance of being maintained in the free exerciſe. of their religion, and in the en- 


Joyment of their privileges. Mansfeld, finding that he was to have no longer any 


„ 


dercn, Suan vg the fiation of affairs in, Gerne, 
deen wel on Tugflay, Neuember 40, The, kings ills hindercd. jm from) eine pre. 
ſent: but the next day, having convened both the houſes in the Painted Chamber, 


he, hgnified his ming to them, by the lord, keeper, the lord: Dighy, and the lord trea- 


X 1 


ker, The keeper.began with, repreſenting to tbem « the, care, bis mach had 


* Ken in this three point they had, recommended. to. hig. little; before, heit lat 
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a xgceſs,. about, the trade 450 Aiiboion of new, mopmuſectures to the ſeveral out Ius I. 


10 Ports, at the Kiggdem, the kecping af coin within the land, and the export of 9 

«_irop, ardnanoe: the firſt of, theſe, being, canyeniently, ſettled, the ſecond diſeaſed; © 
« committed and referred and the third firmly prohibited.” He next took notice,of 

«the, proclamation, of grace, which.the king had lately iſſued, for reforming thirty- 

« ſix or thirty-ſcyen; things that had been complained of as grievances, and of the 

« commiſſion. granted for the reformation of Ireland, upon a plan propoſed by the 
«council of that kingdom, and aftet mature conſideration, approved. by that of 
« , England.” With regard. to the declatation of the commons about the Pala- 

tingte, be obſerved, * That his majeſty, being encouraged by them to continue his 

««, pious. endeayours for procuring a peace by, treaty, had done all he could in that 

% way, though, he, feared, with more charge than profit; that he had not delayed 


, matters; and as they had deſired him to ſignify his pleaſure to them upon the 
 «. non-proficiency of the treaty, it was for this reaſon, the two houſes were now aſ- 


4 ſembled. He then aſſured them,” « That peaceable courſes were ineffectual, 
« the breach being grown, too wide and deſperate; and that the king had advanced 
% 40,000/..to.. keep, Mantfelds army together, which had elſe been diſſolved be- 
fore now, and, the Lower. Palatinate would have been loſt, as it muſt be ſoon, 
< without their further aſſiſtance, Having next recommended to them in bis 
majeſty? s game, To follow ancient, rather than modern, precedents, and to avoid 


all cunning and: malicious artifices that might diyert them from buſineſs,” he let 


them know, that the king propoſed, they ſhould ſit till a week before Cbriſimas, 
and meet again on Frebruary 8, for the enacting of good laws, and ee for in 
ſuch reformations, as the neceſſity of the ſtate might require. 

TR lord Digi began with an aecaunt of the king's proceedings fron theith-" 


fortunate ober- throw at Prague, t Mhen no reſource, appearing but by keeping the 


e princes of the union in armes, his majeſty; had ſent them 40, o00 J. by Albertus 
Morten. He had diſpatched: Sir . Hilers to fetch the Palſgrave's ſubmiſſion 
tothe emperor, upon ſuch conditions as. the king ſhould think proper: and had 
« ſent him to archduke Albert, who had the immediate command over the Spaniſh 
« armies, and the greateſt ſway: wich the emperor; as his reſignation had been the 
«.. means. of all, Ferdinands greatneſs, : and of conveying to him all his territories, 
% except two or three little; provinces. Albert, out of regard to his majeſty, wil- 
, lingly aſſented to a rœconciliatiou, and not only recommended it by his letters to 


| 48 the emperor and the king.of Shaine, but in the imerim, when the printes of the 


% en were qiſpanding their forces, made Spinola agree to a ceſſation of armes, 
0 Which at. thet tiene ſa ved the Louen Palatinate, and continued till the atchduke's 
«, degęaſe, This. ccflation. having prepated the way for a general treaty with the 


_ «, emperof1 abqut a ręeanciliation, hei was employed on that errand, g dupported by 
letters af recommendation; from: the kings of Spine, France, Denmark, and 


<4, Neland:: and propoſed the Landgrove i being reſtored,” upon bis ſubmiſfion, to 
«. 4J-the,lands.and;hongurs)l he. enjoyediati the time of his marfiage with the Princeſs 
%% Eligateth, The: emperor, expreſſing a willingnel to. comply with” theſe” de- 
{4 B209s, if the king of Great Britain Would undertake” for the Pulgradie's ſub- 
% miſſion, referred; the concluding of the buſiheſs to the diet of bon and 
<, thaugh he could nat o/] the hoſtilities' between him and 'a' proſeribed vaſſal to 
h Mar, would haweuer agree to a ceſſation, whilſt the bu ſineſs was deliberated 
« in that aſſembly, The diet not being held, though the emperon preſſed it; the 


* pringes encuſing the it attendance in ſuch a troubleſome time, when they were 


bbb gel to fund on theit guard this made him; at'Digby's inſtance, write- letters 
tp prince, ta qnain him with the king of 'Great Britain + propoſitions,” 
« \{popxeceipt of: the princes anſwers;/the emperor delivered to him letters for his 
mmieſt . aapteipipghixgui anſwerita/the: propofiqgus, which made him think 
r & . © Ws 
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ae the buſineſs fully concluded; it being declared therein, that bis imperidt ma- 


et jeſty had written to the duke 'of Bavaria and the infunta for a ceflation, and 
«| that himſelf had granted one, upon Digby's promile in his maſter's name, to pro- 
« cure Mansfeld to lay down his armes, or elſe declare him an enemy. 4 In thoſe 
« letters the emperor wrote likewiſe, that he would not take up armes again, till 
three months after he had given notice to his majeſty, that he would renew the 
<« war, The duke had a great part of Auſtria in pledge for his ſatisfaction, the 


e emperor had no paſſage out of his own territories but through his; he had like - 


« wiſe, in their convention at the beginning of the troubles, obliged himſelf not to 


«© make peace or war without his conſent: theſe were the reaſons, why the emperor 
e could not agree upon a truce without the duke of Bavaria. The Engliſh em- 


« baſſador, coming to count Mangfeld, to treat with him about laying down his 
ee armes, found plainly, that the duke had from the beginning affected to get the 
« Palatinate to himſelf, with the title of elector: and in the latter's letter to him 
(upon receipt of the emperor's about the truce) he ſufficiently diſcovered his in- 
<« tention, declaring there was no occaſion to labour for a truce, ſince the wars were 
« at an end, and he had agreed with Mansfeld, ſo that there was no doubt of his 
« keepibg both the Palatinates in peace, till che emperor and the Palſgrave were 
« agreed. This anſwer was a bitter deriſion: the infanta refuſed a truce, and told 
him, it was the emperor's mind alſo; which accompted for the delay of His an- 
4 ſwer to the king's propoſition, who was now reduced to the neceſſity of either 
«. denouncing war, or abandoning his children (FLOG 


1 * * 
1 in nn J 


of the Palatinate; hoping the commons would act fo in the affair, as to make 
the king in love with parliaments,” gie aged; a: 


_ AFTER, ſeveral debates in the houſe of commons about a ſupply, it was reſolved, 


* 


on November 28, to grant one ſubſidy to be paid in February; and Papiſis to be 


charged double, as aliens and profeſſing obedience to a foreign power. Subſidies be- 
ig now ſo reduced, that they did not bring in above 5, O00 J. apiece into the exche- 
quer, this: was but a ſmall ſupply, ſcarce ſufficient to keep up a' defenſive war in 
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e ſummons of this parliament, and the not ſuing of the 


mons grown in the cauſe; for which they had expreſſed a flaming zeal in their late 
declaration. This change of ſentiment was enough to make the king cautious of 
entering into a war, which he was not able to maintain, and to think it more ad- 
viſeable to try, whether he could not by the match of his ſon with the infanta, and 
by the friendſhip of Spaine, which had not yet appeared diſinclined to it, to pro- 


cute the reſtitution of the Palatine. Whether there was any deſign to involve him 


in inextricable difficulties, or to throw a ſlur on his character, or to create a prece- 
dent for meddling in matters of ſtate, and in points which had been deemed in all 


ages the peculiar prerogative of the crown, they drew up, and on December 5 ſent, 


a remonſtrance and petition to his majeſty; who was then much out of order at New- 
market. In theſe, after a preamble repreſenting i the encourageinent given to the 
« Engliſh Roman Catholicks by the ſituation of affairs abroad, they mentioned the 
« views of the Pope for a ſpiritual ſupremacy, and of Spaine for a temporal mo- 
* narchy; the deviliſh doctrines of popery; the diſtreſſed condition of the reformed 


e in foreign parts; the diſaſters of his children; the confederacy of Popiſh princes; 


t the many armies of Spaine; the expectation of Popiſh recuſants from the match 
«© with Spaine, the interpoſing of foreign princes for favour to ſuch recuſants; the 
« reſort of theſe to the chapels of foreign embaſſadors; their unuſual concourſe and 
meetings in the city; the education of their children in foreign ſeminaries; the 
«. grant of their forfeitures compounded at too enſy rates; the diſperſing of Popiſb 


cc 


i books, and the number of ptieſts and Feſuites in all parts of the realm, as likely 
e to be attended with dangerous conſequences, unleſs prevented by the remedies 
©. they propoſed. Theſe were, the king's entering ſpeedily into a war, his avowing 


«/ publickly the aiding of the Calviniſts in foreign countries, which (they imagined) 


«-Fould re- unite the princes of the union; the making a diverſion in other parts; the 


e attacking of the prince, whoſe armies and treaſures had firſt begun, and ſince 
« maintained, war in the Palatinate; the appointing of choice commiſſioners to 


xe put the laws in execution againſt reciſants; the marrying of the prince to one of 


« his own religion; the recalling of the children of Papiſts from abroad; the re- 


_ «. yoking former licences for ſuch children going beyond ſea, and the granting of 


% none for the future: the looking into and voiding former grants of recuſants 
lands, and the granting of none hereafter.” To this remonſtrance was tacked a 
petition, That he would, before Chriſtmas, give the royal aſſent to ſuch bills 
as ſhould be prepared for his honour and the good of his people, and that they 
might be accompanied with a full pardon, extending to the relief of old debts 
and duties of the crown before his majeſty's acceſſion, to the diſcharge of alie- 
ie nations without licence, of miſuſing of liberties and ore le. main. before the 
ce his reign, which would eaſe his ſubjects of much vexation.“ tata Kb 

, that it could not be 
liked, becauſe it encroached on the royal prerogative, particularly in the points of 
making war and peace, and in the marriage of the king's ſon, for which there was 
no precedent to be produced: nor did the diſclaiming of any delign to invade it, 
nor the pretence, that they only propoſed to give their advic 


of the ſame before the 12% year of 


II had been urged in the houſe againſt this remonſtrance 


: 
1 


e, without deſiring any 


1 


- 
the Palatinate, and in no wiſe adequate to the expence of a general war for religion, Jam xs I, 


in which they ſeemed very deſirous to embark his majeſty ; ſo cool were the com- YL 


D. 1621. 


anſwer, ſolve the objection. This was not the onely thing, that irritated: James 3 


Sir Edwin Sandys and Mr. Selden had been, on June 16, committed io the ſheriff of 


London; and, after ſome examinations, ſet , on July 18, at liberty.” They were 
taken up and diſmiſſed together, probably for the ſame cauſe; and às Mr. Selden 
was no member, there appeared little reaſon to think, it was on account of their be- 


haviour in parliament. Some of the commons however, either taking it into theip 


att . Camden s Aunalr. , 
Vor. IV. g | | Y. head, 
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head, that Sir Edwin bad been impriſoned on this account, or too fond of a breach 


with his majeſty, moved, on December 1, for an addreſs to complain of a breach of 
privilege, affirming that no member could be queſtioned in parliament time, except 
for treaſon, murder, and felony. It was a ſtrange motion, when no body knew the 
cauſe of his reſtraint ; Sir Samuel Sandys juſtified the King's proceedings 2 but Sir 
Edwin, being ſick in the country, was ſent for to attend the ſervice of the houſe, if 
able; if not, to ſend in writing an account, whether he was examined or committed 


for any parliamentary buſineſs. James was at this time much indiſpoſed at New- 


market : and, hearing of theſe proceedings, wrote, on December 3, a letter to the 
Speaker, complaining © of ſome fiery and popular ſpirits in the houſe debating of 
« matters far above their capacity, and tending to his high diſhonour, and breach of 
« the prerogative royal; and ordering him to ſignify to the houſe, that none ſhould; 
« for. the future, preſume to meddle with any thing concerning his government or 
« deep matter of ſtate, particularly his ſon's match with the znfanta of Spaine, not 


« touch the honour of that king, or any other of his friends and allies ; nor inter- 
« fere with any man's particulars , which have their due motion in the ordinary | 
« courts of juſtice,” With regard to the ſending to Sir E. Sandys, to know the 


reaſon of his late conſtraint, © He charged the Speaker to let them known,” that 
it was not for any miſdemeanour of his in parliament; and, to prevent all future 


* queſtions of the like nature, that he thought himſelf free and able to puniſi any 


« man's miſdemeanours in parliament, as well during, as after, their ſitting, and 
e ſhould not ſpare doing it, when an occaſion: was offered by any man's inſolent 
« behaviour there; and, if they had already touched any of the points which he had 
«« forbidden, in any petition of theirs that was to be ſent, he would not, unleſs they 
« reformed it before it came to his hands, either read it, or vouchſafe it an anfwer.” 
Tuis letter put the houſe into a ferment; the meſſengers, that had ſet out with 


their remonſtrance, were ſent for back: and a new one was drawn, expreſſing san 


« unſpeakable grief, that their loyalty and duty ſhould be miſrepreſented to him by 


« private informers; and that, looking upon the ſpeeches of the three noble lords, 


te at the beginning of the ſeſſion, about the neceſſity of a war, the condition of the 


« Palatinate and the ſtate of religion, as an invitation for their taking thoſe into | 
© conſideration, they were naturally drawn on to. repreſent what they conceived to 


te be the cauſes, effects, and remedies, of the evils they had reaſon to apprehend from 
e Popiſh recuſants; which had obliged them to touch upon the king of Spaine, 
« and his wars in the Palati nate, but no way to his, or any other prince's, diſho- 
« nour, in alliance with his majeſty, They profeſſed to have no intention of en- 
« croaching on the ſacred bounds of his royal authority, to whom alone they ac- 
« knowledged it belonged to reſolye of peace and war, and the marriage of the 
« prince his ſon; all that they propoſed to do, being to lay before him, what they 


ee Were not aſſured could come otherwiſe ſo. fully and clearly to his knowledge, 


« without expecting any other anſwer, than he ſhould in his own time think fitting. 
After this apology, they beſought his majeſty to receive; read, and favourably in- 
te terpret their former declaration and petition, and anſwer ſuch parts thereof, as 


« related to recuſants, the paſſage of bills, and the grant of his royal pardon. - And 


e whereas the general words of his majeſty's letter ſeemed to reſtrain them from 
« intermeddling in ſome caſes, and to abridge the ancient liberty of parliament for 


This related to Sir E. Coke *, who, being in 
danger of a proſecution for antedating confeſſions 
againſt reczſants, for champarty and maintenance, 
being a judge, for forcing and miſleading juries in 
ſeveral cauſes, for diſmiſling cauſes in the Star- 
chamber, '&c, was protected by his friends in the 


haouſe of commons; under pretence that there was 


in chat houſe, Goldſmith, with another of the col- 


lectors of evidence againſt him, having had a pa- 
tent damned ſor monopolies, and another having 


expreſſed a reſentment againſt him for what he 
had done againſt the chancellor Bacon. This ſerved 
to. have thoſe gentlemen brought before the houſe, 
f ns, u | and committed. „ c end 
a conſpiracy againſt him on account of his:condu& '' 4 eee  oees 
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ce freedom of ſpeech, juriſdiction, cenſure, Sc. a liberty which W²Zs ele ancient Au Es L 
« and undoubted right, and an inheritance received from their anceſtors, without 
« which they could not freely debate, nor clearly diſcern of things in queſtion be- 
ce fore them, nor truly inform his majeſty, and in which they had been confirmed 
by his former gracious ſpeeches and meſſages, they were therefore forced again to 
« beſeech his majeſty to allow the * —_ "OT take REY the doubts which 
« his late letter had occaſioned.” + 
_  Taxs ſecond remonſtrance and allow; were ſettled © on Bealee 7, after ſecre- 
tary Calvert had ſignified to the houſe his majeſty's pleaſure, that there ſhould be 
no further proceedings againſt Goldſmith for any particular caſe: but if he had of- 
fered any wrong to the houſe, he left him in ſuch a caſe to the houſe. It was pro- 
poſed to tack them with the firſt remonſtrance, and to ſend them by the Speaker: 
but theſe motions being rejected, they were carried by the former meſſengers; who 
not being able to get the firſt read, received the following anſwer to the ſecond, dated 
December 11, at Newmarket. The king repreſented therein, What great reaſon 
« he had to expect, that the firſt meſſage from their houſe ſhould have been a meſ- 
« ſage of thanks for his continued gracious behaviour towards his people ſince their 
« late receſs, not only by his proclamation of grace, in which were contained thirty- 
4 ſix or thirty-ſeven articles, all points of grace to his ſubjects, but alſo by the labour 
ce he took for their ſatisfaction, in the three articles recommended before that re- 
« ceſs, and for the good government of Ireland. Inſtead of hearing any thing on 
« theſe heads, great complaints were made of the danger of religion within the 
« realm; tacitly implying his ill government in that Point, though it would better 
« have become the repreſentatives of the people, not to diſtaſte them, but to pro- 
« mote a dutiful and thankful love in their hearts towards him, for: his juſt and 
te gracious government. As to their charge of his truſting uncertain reports and 
partial informations about their proceedings, he was the ficeſt of any king alive 
from ſuch an imputation: and having made their meſſengers compate their firſt 
« petition" with the copy of it ſent. him, there was found no difference at all be- 
e tween them, except in the concluſion, which was added after his copy had been 
« diſpatched. Had it not been for this copy, he ſhould have received their firſt 
petition, to his great diſhonour, before he had knowyn what it contained: and this 
would have obliged him to declare their petition unlawful and unworthy of an 
anſwer. For as to the concluſion, in which they proteſted that they did not 
mean to uſurp on the royal prerogative, nor meddle with things above their reach, 
it was contrary to the body of the petition, in which they had preſumed to give 
their advice about his ſon's match with ſome” Proteftent (he could not ſay 
© princeſs, for he knew none ſuch fit for him) and diſſuade him from that with 
Spaine, urging him to a preſent war with that king, points which, by their own 
© confeſſion, belonged undoubtedly to his royal prerogative. N othing could be in- 
ferred from the ſpeeches of the three lords, but that he was reſolved to regain the 
Palatinate by a war, if it could not be done otherwiſe: and they were only in- 
e vited to adviſe forthwith about a ſupply to keep the forces there from diſbanding, 
and provide means for raiſing and maintaining the body of an army for that war 
© againſt the ſpring; things very different from an immediate denunciation of war 
againſt Spaine, the breach of the Spaniſb match, and the marriage of the prince 
to a Proteſtant.” Whereas they pretended, that the honour and ſafety of him and 
his poſterity, the patrimony of his children, invaded and poſſeſſed by their ene- 
mies, the welfare of religion, and the ſtate of his realm, were matters not unfit at 
any time for their deepeſt conſideration in parliament, this was atrogating pleni- 
"potency to themſelves, for where all things are contained, nothing is omitted. It 
* was the way taken by the Puritan miniſters in Scotland to bring all kind of cauſes 
within cheir Juriſdiction, becauſe all manner of crimes had in'them ſome kind of 
TOE T « ſlander, 
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landet, whereof the kirk bad the cogniſance; and by Bellarmine, with his diſ- 
tinction, in ordine ad ſpiritualia, to maintain the papal juriſdiction in temporals.” 
« As to the war, for which they appeared fo earneſt, it had ever been and. {till was 
his reſolution, to labour by all poſſible means, either by treaty or force, to reftore 
his children to their ancient dignity and inheritance ; and, whoever oppoſed it, he 
would neither ſpare any lawful means to bring about ſo juſt and honourable: a pur- 
poſe, nor ſhould the match of his ſon, nor any other worldly reſpect, be pre- 


« ferred to this his reſolution. His credit and intervention with the king of 


Spaine, the archdutcheſs, and her huſband, now with God, had preſerved the 
Palatinate for a whole year, which elſe might have been, in the ſpace of eight 
days, eaſily ſwallowed up by Spinola, without reſiſtance: nor was it now in a 
better caſe, had not Digby, coming through Heidelberg, ſuccoured it extraor- 
dinarily. To ſhew their miſtake in coupling the war of the Palatinate with the 
cauſe of religion, he obſerved that the beginning of it was not for religion, but 
owing to his ſon- in- law's raſh reſolution of aſſuming the crown, of Bobemia; 
that the Palatine, in his letters at that time, deſired him to aſſure the king of 
France and the ſtate of Venice, that his accepting the crown of Bohemia had no 


reference to the cauſe of religion, but only to, what be called, his right of 


election; and as for himſelf, he ſhould be very ſorry at the throwing of ſuch an 


« aſperſion on the reformed religion, as to make it a pretext for dethroning kings 


and uſurping crowns; it would be wronging the Feſuits to rob them of ſuch 


poſitions and practices. They might be aſſured, that he ſhould never have con- 
ſtantly denied bis ſon- in- law, both the title and aſſiſtance in that point, had he 
been perſuaded of the juſtice of his quarrel: but it was an unhappy effect of 


the uſurpation of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, that it had given too fair 
a ground to Popiſb princes; to curb and oppreſs many thouſands of the reformed 


religion in divers parts of Chriſtendom. It was ſtrange to pretend, they had not 


touched the king of Spaine s honour, when they had plainly affirmed, he affected 


« the temporal monarchy of the whole earth, than which there could not be ad- 


vanced a charge more malicious, or more likely to make him more envied and 


hated by all princes and potentates; to ſay nothing of the particular ejaculations 
of ſome, foul- mouthed orators in their houſe againſt the honour of that king, a 
point of which princes themſelves are the beſt judges. As to their excuſe of not 
determining any thing about his ſon's match, but only telling their opinion, and 


laying it at his feet, he deſired to know, whether they could have determined in 
that point, without committing high treaſon, and whether their talking of it, in 
the manner they did, was not a direct breach of his command at the opening of | 


the parliament, when he told them, he was in treaty. of this match with Sparne, 
and they, might depend on his managing it ſo, that it ſhould be no prejudice to 
our religion. This aſſurance he now- renewed, though he was ſo far engaged 


in the match, that he could not in honour go back, unleſs the king of Spaine 


did not perform what he expected: and was ſorry, they ſhould have ſuch a diſ- 
« truſt of him, as to conceive him to be cold in his religion. As for their requeſt, 


that he would now receive their former petition, he wondered they ſhould pre- 


ſume to move it, when he had plainly declared the contrary in his former, and 

they had left in it no point of his ſovereignty unattempted, except the coinage of 
te money; for it contained the violation of leagues, the particular way how to go- 
t vern a war, and the marriage of his ſon, both negative as to Shai ne, or any other 


Popiſb princeſs, and alſo, affirmatively, as to the matching with one of the re- 
formed religion; very unfit things to be handled in parliament, unleſs by their 
king's. direction. For none could judge of them, but ſuch as were daily ac- 
quainted with, the particulars. of treaties; the variable and fixed connection of 
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ec negotiations; wherein a ſmall miſtake might produce more conſequences than JAMES I, 


% could be imagined. The intermeddling of parliaments i in peace, war, or mar- 
« riage, would appear to foreign ſtates a great diminution of the crown, and deter 
« them from treating on thoſe ſubjects, without the aſſent of parliathent: and 
« though when queen Eligabeth was addreſſed to marry, ſhe approved the petition, 


s becauſe it was ſimple, not limiting her to place or perſon; not fitting her liking 


« to their fancies, yet ſhe declared, that, if they We _— gry ſhe Hliould EYE 
« thought it an high preſumption.” 

As to the points in their petition, to which ner defired an anaſ, he ca 
« make only a general one to that about religion, though they might reſt ſecure, 
« that he ſhould never be weary of doing all he could, for the propagation of our 
« religion, and the repreſſing of Popery: but the manner of it muſt be remitted to 
« his care and providence, who could beſt conſider of times and ſeaſons, not by un- 
«« dertaking a publick war of religion through all the world at once; which could 


« not but be a very dangerous undertaking. His care of religion muſt be ſuch, as 


« neither, by the hot perſecution of Recuſants at home, to irritate. foreign princes 
of a contrary religion to plague the Proteſtants in their countries, for whom he 
was daily interceding, nor yet to ſpare, from due and ſevere puniſhment, any 
« Papiſt that ſhould grow inſolent under the mildneſs of his government. They 

might be aſſured, he would leave no care untaken, as well for the good education 


« | Popiſh ſeminaries ; he had given proofs of his care in this point, both in England 


« and Jreland; and ſhould be glad, either now or hereafter, to paſs a law for that 
<<, purpoſe. As to their requeſt of making this a ſeſſion, and granting a general par- 


« don, it ſhould be their fault, if it was not a ſeſſion before Chriſtmas ; but he muſt 
e be well adviſed about the particulars they craved in the pardon, leſt he ſhould give 


back double and treble to what he was to receive by their ſubſidy without fif- 


« teenths; yet he would certainly ſend them down a pardon, containing the points 
«© he thought the fitteſt, which, he hoped, would be to their ſatisfaction. He could 


e not but wonder at their unjuſt comment upon ſome words of his former letter, 


“ as if he meant to reſtrain them of their ancient privileges in parliament; for as 
t at the end of his letter, he diſcharged them from meddling with matters of go- 
c vernment and myſteries of ſtate, theſe words were interpreted and reſtrained by 
«. the particular denominations he made thereof, viz. matters of peace or war, and 
© his ſon's marriage: and as to his prohibition of their meddling with ſuch things, 


as have their ordinary courſe in courts of juſtice, he meant it of Sir E. Coke's 
«. fooliſh: buſineſs, who being his ſervant, and one of his council, ought rather to 
« have complained to his majeſty.” Though he could not allow of the ſtyle, Their 
i ancient and undoubted right and inheritance, and could have wiſhed they had 
«ſaid; Their privileges were derived from the grate and permiſſion of bis an- 

« ceſtors and himſelf (for moſt of them grew from precedents, which ſhews rather 
ce a toleration than inheritance) yet he aſſured them, that as long as they contained 


«themſelves within the limits of their duty, he ſhould be as careful to maintain 


« their Jawful privileges, as ever any of his predeceſſors were, or even, as his own. 
<< prerogative; but, if they invaded” the prerogative and flowers of the crown, it 
ic would force him, or any juſt king, to take other I UE: ch (be hoped) = 


« they would never'/give-him- occaſion!” 


Wurx the commons had reſolved on their n petition, Ely ET to pro- 
ond! in no buſineſs, till they had an anſwer to it; and perſiſted ſo ſtiffly in this re- 
ſolution, that they declined a conference deſired by the lords in relation to a bill 


_ pram The king, hearing of it, ſent them i, Ty e an 


December 12. 8 Fer 


of the children of Papiſis at home, as for preſerving hereafter the youth, that 


were or ſhould be abroad, from being bred in dangerous places, or poiſoned in 
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James L. expreſs command to go on with bills, and prepare to make an end of a ſeſſion (as 


they had deſired) before Ch iſimas; hoping, that by not meddling in buſineſs, they 
would not make a receſs in ſubſtance, when they avoided it in ſhew: but this mef- 
ſage bad. no effect. When his anſwer to their laſt petition? was read, the houſe 
was well ſatisfied with the aſſurance of religion, and the king's conſtancy for the 
maintenance thereof; but agreed in a committee of the whole houſe to make a 


proteſtation, that their privileges were their inheritance; which Mr. Noy propoſed, 


might remain as a memorial in their journal, and not be preſented to his majeſty, = 


leſt it might require a cenſure. . The king, having intelligence of what was doing, 


vote the next day, December 16, from Rayſton, to ſecretary Calvert, a ſoftening ex- 
planatory letter to be communicated to the houſe; in which, after expreſſing his 


1 


« concern to hear, that, notwithſtanding his reiterated meſſages for going on with 
« buſineſs, that a ſeſſion might be concluded at Chriſtimas with good and profitable 


laws, the houſe continued to loſe time, and ſince his gracious anſwer had taken 


« Occaſion to make more delay, and had appointed a committee to conſidet that 


part of it, which mentioned their privileges, he ordered Mr. Secretary to tell them, 


<« he was ſo loth to have any time miſpent, which might be employed for the be- 
<« nefit of the people, that he was contented to deſcend from his regal dignity, bj 
ce explaining the meaning of his anſwer upon that ſubject; ſo that all members, 
« who intended notHing but his honour and the publick good, might clearly ſee his 
cc intention. He had excepted to the ſtyle, Their ancient and undoubted right' and 
« inheritance, &c. becauſe he could not with patience endure his ſubjects to uſe 
te ſuch antimonarcbical words to him concerning their liberties, unleſs they had ſub- 
1 joined, that they were granted them by the grace and favour of his predeceſſors: 
*« but he had no intention therein to deny them any lawful privileges they had ever 
« enjoyed in the times of his predeceſſors, whether in juſtice, as their undoubted 
« right, or in grace, by his own or his predeceſſors permiſſion. Notwithſtanding this 
« diſtinction, he ſhould inviolably preſerve whatever privileges or liberties they en- 
« joyed by any law or ſtatute, hoping his poſterity would follow the example; and 
Ti whatever they enjoyed by long cuſtom, or uncontrolled and lawful precedents, he 
ee ſhould be as careful to maintain and tranſmit the care thereof to his poſterity; 
te nor did he ſo much as think of any particular point, wherein he meant to diſ- 
« allow of their liberties, being in juſtice, bound to maintain them in their rights, 

« and, in grace, rather inclined to increaſe, than infringe any of, them, if they de- 
« ſerved it at his hands. He concluded in theſe words, * let them go on chear- 

e fully to their buſineſs; rejecting curious wrangling upon words and ſyllables; 


© otherwiſe (which God forbid) the world ſhall know how oft and how-earneſfly we 


« | preſſed them to go on with thoſe things that are fit to be done for the good of our 
« crown and kingdom; and how many curious ſhifts have been, from time to 


Y time, maliciouſly found out, to fruſtrate us of our good purpoſe, and hinder them 


« from the performance, which they ought to us and our whole kingdom; whete- 


of when the commons ſhall come to be truly informed, they will give the au- 
„ 5 Sus | „ne V 8 px I I 


„ thors thereof little thanks. 


HE reading of this letter was the firſt act in the houſe the next morning; and 


upon Mr. Secretary's motion, who hoped it had given ſatisfaction, an order was made 


for entering it in the journal. Sir E. Coke: allowed the king's. letter to be gracious 
in genere for their privileges, but the queſtion was, what they were in ſpectre, and 
brought two acts of parliament for their privileges, to ſatisfy the king, what they 
were in particular. Theſe were made 3 in the caſes of Walter Clerk: and Jolm At- 


ill, both members of the houſe, taken in execution for debt, to releaſe them out 


of pr iſon : but nothing at all to the purpoſe of the preſent debate. The recorder of 
London ſaid, % That all their privileges could not be ſet down in ſo ſhort 
December 14, 15. Dec. 17. Kot. Parliam. 30 H. VI. 3. 9. and 17 Ed. IV. R 
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« a time, and the. ſetting them down in writing. was. much more dangerous than Jam es l. 
t to keep. them, by, uſe, as it would exclude all which were not ſpecified. ,, He did FN 
4% not like the word antimonarchical, and thought the king might as well except to 
« that of inheritance, becauſe he did not know it had ever been uſed. before, the 
% nſual phraſe being our. rights and liberties ; 3 and as the words 7 if they. deſerued, 
« &c.) related only to the privileges of grace, he moved for their entering into the 
« conſideration of bills, with a proteſt, that they did it not upon any command, 
3 but out of reſpect to the commonwealth.” Theſe bills were thoſe. of grace of- 
3 | fered by his majeſty. for the relief of the ſubjed, ſeveral whereof: had been ſent 
=} up to the lords, and the. reſt had not yet paſſed the commons: but the houſe ſeem- 
ing determined. not. to proceed upon, them, till they had firſt ſettled and entered a 
proteſtation in behalf of their privileges, the king, upon advice thereof, wrote, the 
ſame day, from 7. heobalds, a letter to the Speaker, in hopes! it might divert them from 
going on with the proteſtation. 60 Taking notice, in it, of bis having condeſcended, 
oY « atthe humble ſuit of the houſe of commons, to make this meeting a ſeſſion before 
1 « Chriſtmas, giving them time for that-purpoſe till December 22, in caſe they ſhould 
7 &« ſeriouſly apply themſelves to that end, and of his having, to remove all miſtakes, 
1 « by a letter to his ſecretary, explained himſelf fully i in the point of maintaining 
1 « all their lawful privileges, though it had not the wiſhed effect of making them 
« ſpend that ſhort, time in preparing things moſt neceſſary for a ſeſſion, he had 
« thought fit once to impart his mind clearly to them to this effect. That in re- 
« ſpect of the expectation, after Fr long a meeting in parliament, and, becauſe the 
« generality are apt rather to judge things by their outward effects, than enter into 


4 « the cauſes thereof, he had an earneſt deſire to make this a ſeſſion, that his good 
5 « ſubjects might have ſome taſte. of his grace and goodneſs towards them; as well 
1 « by bis free pardon and good laws to be paſſed, as they had received, both by the 
40 great and unuſual examples of juſtice fince this meeting, and the many eaſes and 
= -< comforts given them by proclamation. With this view, calling to mind that the 
4 « paſſing of the ſubſidy, an act for continuing ſtatutes, and the pardon, were the 


« three moſt preſſing buſineſſes to be effected before the end of the ſeſſion, he wiſh- 
«ed. them, as he had mne order fer the pardon, to go on preſent: with the aQ for 


| « 3 they Cad is night, not now eee done, 5 would nat. take 3 
t any impediment to the good, which he deſired his people ſhould find by making 
«, this a ſeſlion. + This he gave them to underſtand, aſſuring them withal, that, if 
they did not apply themſelves inſtantly to prepare the aforeſaid things for his royal 
« aſſent againſt Saturday next, he ſhould, without expecting any further anſwer, 

- he conclude. by their flackneſs, that they deſired, not a ſeſſion; and; in ſuch caſe; 
« muſt give a larger time for their returning home wards to 7 of both; houſes, 
« as were to go into the gutes to an vp enen een obighbours in 
« this time of relaxation 
This. letter was read in the morning, on \T; clay 3 EY pf. the houſe, 
10 15 Aba ain it be full of grace and goodneſs to them, and to all his people, 
returned him their thanks for ſo royal a favour: but though they were defirous, 
“ in duty to him and their country; to have had a ſeſſion, by paſſing foine good 
« laws, before Chriftmas, which he had been pleaſed to grant upon their petition, 
4 yet now upon conſidering the nature of things to be prepared for finiſhing a ſeſſion, 
and being ſtreightened i in time through ſome unhappy diverſions, they were forced 
to have again recourſe; to his favour, ſubmitting themſelves to his royal wiſdom, 
« what time might de fitte(t for their departure and receſs, to perfect what they were 
««. preparing; teſolving to ſpend. it with ſuch care and diligence, as might be to the 
„ ſatisfaction of his majeſty, the country, and: their own: conſciences.“ This 
draught of — was ſent away in 0 forenoon: and, in the afternoon, the 


„ | Log: 3955 | proteſtation 
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Ins I proteſtation was finiſhed, read ſeveral times, approved, and ordered to be entered in 
te journal in theſe words. The commons now aſſembled in parliament, being 
4. P. 1621. « juſtly occaſioned thereunto, concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges 


&« of parliament, among others not hefein mentioned, do make this proteſtation fol- 
« lowing. That the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions of parliament 
ic are the ancient and undoubted 53rtbright and inheritance of the ſubjects of England, 


% and that the arduous and urgent affairs; concerning the king, ſtate, and defence 
of the realm and church of England, the maintenance and making of laws, and 


« redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, which daily happen within this realm, are 
proper ſubjects and matter of debate in parliament, and that in the handling and 


1 proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the houſe of parliament hath, 


« and of right ought to have, freedom of ſpeech to proceed, treat, reaſon, and 
« and bring the ſame to concluſion ; and that the commons in parliament have 
« like liberty and freedom to treat of theſe matters in ſuch order, as in their judg- 


0 ment ſhall ſeem fitteſt, and that every member of the faid houſe hath like free- 


i dom from all impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation, other than by cen- 
* ſure of the houſe itſelf, for or concerning any bill, ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declar- 
e ing of any matter or matters touching the parliament, or parliament bufineſs; 


«| and that if any of the ſaid members be complained of and queſtioned for any 


« thing done in parliament, the fame is to be ſhewed to the king, by the advice and 
«© aſſent of all the commons aſſembled in parliament, before the king give credit to 
« any private information.“ The two houſes were, the day following, adjourned 
by a royal commiſſion to February 8, and then diſſolved; neither the ſubſidy bill, 
aL OR p PPP“ WR OATS CAIRO 
Doc rox Heylin, who lived at this time, and was a curious obſerver of all paſ- 


ſages, ſays", « That the diffolving of this parliament, and the tranſactions in it, ad- 


«© miniſtered much variety of diſcourſe in all parts of the kingdom. It was ob- 
t ſerved by ſome; that his majeſty had broken one of the ſtrongeſt ligaments of the 
«| regal power by delivering up his ſervants and miniſters into the hands of his peo- 
e ple in parliament; a thing not uſed by any of his predeceſſors; laying himſelf, 
« by that unhappy condeſcenſion, open to all the diſadvantages, which a prince, 
« abandoning his miniſters, or abandoned by them, might have juſt reaſon to ex- 
« pect; that when princes ſink ſo far beneath themſelves, as to manage pen. eombats 
e with their ſubjects, they put themſelves, as it were, upon the ſame level with 
« their vaſſals, and, by the loſs of their authority, get nothing but the reputation of 
« an able writer; that his yieldings were imputed, by ſome, to a natural timidity, 
* by others, to his wants and the emptineſs of his exchequer, but might more truly 
be aſeribed to his not loving buſineſs, eſpecially parliament buſineſs, and retiring 
generally to his country houſes during a ſeſſion; ſo that the commons, not having 
*© opportunity of acceſs to his perſon, were forced to make their addreſſes to him 
„by meſſages, remonſtrances, and petitions, which begetting anſwers, and theſe 
replies, ended commonly in the exaſperation of both ſides. But nothing was ſo 
much admired at, as the increaſing of the privileges of the houſe of commons, as 
«well in nature, as in number: and it was thereupon obſerved, that there was a 
** miſtaken the very ground on which the proteſtation was built; ſince liberty of 
ſpeech in debates, freedom from arreſts for themſelves and ſervants, and oppor- 
* tunity of acceſs to his majeſty s perſon, as their oecaſions required, the known 
+, privileges of the houſe, could not yet be properly called the undoubted birtbright 
de and inberitance of the ſubjects of England, being only exerciſed and enjoyed, from 
one parliament to another, by the grace and goodneſs of their kings; and were it 


© otherwiſe, it muſt needs be a great impertinence in theit ſpeaker: (at the firſt 
% op 


ening of every parliament) to put himſelf on his knees, and humbly beſeech 
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his majeſty, in atk the houſe of commons, to indulge dRrkcthaodntdnedce fan 29 J. 
<« of thoſe privileges, which were of right their own before. It ſeemed ſtill more — 4X 
« new. and ſtrange, that no member of that houſe ſbould bx impeacbed, impriſoned, 
« and molefied, other than by the cenſure of the houſe utſelf,' for or concerning any 
« ſpeaking,” reaſoning, or geclaring of any matter or matters touching the purliament, 
« or ann buſineſs; privilege not heard: of, | when queen Elizabeth, in the 
« 25th year of her reigh, impriſoned five members at once, not only without their 
& e but againſt their liking, and held them in ſo ſtrict a durance; that the com- 
« mons did not think fit to move her to reſtore them to their liberty. It ſhould 
« have been ſhewed, under what rubbiſh of antiquity, this privilege, and the other, | 
« that the king is to tale no private information of any complaint, concerning mat- 
« fers ſaid or done in the houſe, till it be ſhewn by the houſe itſelf, had been ſo long 
hidden, and how they came to be found out at laſt, when no body had heard of 
ce them, and both were contrary to former precedents and practice of former times; 
particularly of Eligaletb t reign. For when this queen had laid an impoſition 
« on currants, and it was complained of by ſome merchants to the houſe of com- 
«© mons, ſhe had preſent notice of it from ſome of her ſervants in that houſe: and 
ec Having expreſſed her diſlike thereof to Sir Robert Cecil, he ſignified the ſatne to 
* the houſe; telling them, it was a point not fit for them to touch at, and if they did 
« not deſiſt from entertaining the complaint, he muſt, as in duty bound, acquaint 
« her majeſty therewith. Nor did there appear any precedent fot the other claim, 
„ of treating all matters which came under their cognifance in ſuch niethod or or- 
cee der, as to them ſeemed fitteſt; which they probably intended to lay as a e ar 
for preferring their on buſineſs to the king's in all future times??? 
Non could ſhew more the humoprs and affections, the counſels nd defigns: 
of a prevailing! party in the houſe of commons, than the proteſation, the proceedings 
which attended it, and the ſpeeches of ſome of the principal leaders, in which the 
king conceiving himſelf to be highly inſukted, and his royab authority PL cau ſed 
| the pry tac de ae onthe 'books of hy FYRO” 29) 
| 03 IHTE +. Tori Holen 110 45 2 1 ie 23 
454 Ks TE 1719202 a eee 100 N. OJ 14 as ig 19.158 1; IO 
. His moſt excelled majeſty coming 'this day eech the prince tis high. 
t neſs and all the lords and others of his privy” council fitting 'about him, and all 
« the Judges then in London, ſix in number, there attending upon his majeſty, the 
44 Clerk of the commons houſe of parliament was called for, and commanded to 
mM produce his journal book, wherein was noted, and entries made of, moſt paſſages 
« that were in the commons houſe of parliament: and amongſt other things there 
r cas written down the form of a proteſtation concerning ſundry: liherties, ptivi - 
« leges;and franchiſes of parliament, with which-form-of proteſtation hid aft, 
te Was juſtly offended; + Nevertheleſs his majeſty in a moſt gracious manner there 
« expreſſed, that he never meant to deny the houſe of commons any la wf u privi- © | 
* leges they ever had enjoyed: but whatever privileges or Hbetties they had enjoyel 
« by any law or ſtatiite; the ſame ſhall be preſerved es them iaviolably, ud what- 
ever privileges they enjoyed by euſtom or uheontrelled and lay fut pręcedent; He 
« would likewiſe be careful to preſetve: but this proteſtation of the :houſe of com- 8 | I 
«| mons, ſo contrived and carried as it was; his majeſtyithought:fit to be:ta ſtdout 5 _— 
« of all memorials, and utterly to be annihilated, both! in reſpect of che mannet by | 
« which it was gained, and the matter therein” contained, 2 As to the mannep of 
0 getting it, firſt in reſpect of time; for aſter his niaheſty, out of this) princely grace, 
<« and to tetneve all miſtakings, had, by bis letter to ſberetary Culveriy dated at 
«Royſton, Dec. 16, .o explained himfelf in the point of maintainitig-the- privileges 
« of the houſe of commons, that moſt f tlie fad heuſe reſted fally faticfied; And 


e freed from any ſcruple of having their libetties * and had afterwards, ©; OO 
ns £7 IV. CR | | Aa. 5 * | 
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x JamnzsI, ( by his letter of Tueſday, Dec. 18, to the Speaker, condeſcended, at the bumble 
1 | ID“ ſuit of the houſe of commons, to make this meeting a ſeflion before Chriſtmas, 
5 . « and for that purpoſe had aſſigned Saturday following, now upon this very 
« T; veſday, and while the meſſengers from the houſe of commons were at Theobald's 
« returning thanks to his majeſty, and therewith an excuſe from them not to make 
« it a ſeſſion, in reſpect of the ſtreight of time whereunto they were driven; which 
« deferment his majeſty admitted of at their deſires ; and thereupon gave order for 
« the adjournment of parliament till next February 8, which was the firſt day 
«© formerly appointed by his majeſty for the meeting of the parliament ; and vrhilſt 
« their meſſengers were with him, and had received a gracious anſwer to return 
« unto the houſe, even that afternoon a proteſtation was made (to whom appears 
<« not) concerning their liberties, and at fix o'clock at night, by candle light, the ſame 
4e proteſtation was brought into the houſe by the committee, and at that time of 
* night, it was called upon to be put to the queſtion, there not being the third 
« part of the houſe then preſent; whereas, in all matters of weight, their uſual} 
te cuſtom is, to put nothing of importance to the queſtion, till the houſe: be full: 
te and at this time, many of them that were preſent expected the queſtion would 
have been deferred to another day, and a fuller houſe, and ſome then preſent 
te ſtood up to have ſpoken againſt it, but could not be ſeen nor heard in that dark- 
« neſs and confuſion. Now for the matter of the proteſtation, it is penned in ſuch 
« ambiguous and general words, as may ſerve in future times to-invade moſt of the 
ce rights and prerogatives annexed to the imperial crown; the claim of ſome pri- 
< vileges being grounded: upon the words of the writ for aſſembl ing the parliament, 
e where the words arduis regni are cunningly mentioned, but the word guibuſdam, 
«which reſtraineth the generality to ſuch particular caſes as his majeſty pleaſeth to 
«conſult with them upon, is purpoſely omitted. Theſe things conſidered, his ma- 
« jeſty did this preſent day, in full aſſembly of his council; and in the preſenee of 
6 the judges, declare the Aid proteſtation to be invalid, annulled, void, of no ef- 
t fect, and did further, with his own hand, take the ſaid proteſtation out of the 
* journal book of the clerk of the commons houſe of parliament, and commanded 
te an act of council to be made thereupon, and this act to be entered in the regiſter 
« of council cauſes.” Thus ſtood the controverſy between the king and the houſe 
of commons about liberty of ſpeech, and other privileges mentioned in the pro- 
teſtation, © of which a particular account was the more neceſſary, becauſe it ſerved as 
a foundation, in the ſeven next ſucceeding, parliaments, for the houſe of commons 
to enlarge their privileges, and claim of powers, till at laſt _ IIA 2 _ 
of the houſe of lords, and overturned the monarch. ** 
4. D. 1622 THE king, diſtreſſed for money, and diſappointed of pp en . 
eee was unable to carry on a war for the Pal Grave relief: and, in defect of other means, 


ſuſpenſion of the ban, and ceſſation of arms, to which the emperor conſented , hatl 


Lower. James had ſince received Frederick's conſent to the terms inſiſted on by 
Ferdinand for a reconciliation: and, in an expoſtulatory epiſtle to the latter, pro- 
poſed, that the former) ** ſhould renounce the crown of Bohemia; aſk pardon on his 
«| knees of the emperor, pay him the ſame obedience as other princes of the empire, 


create no diſturbance; in bis territories, reconcile himſelf to the other printes and 
« Rates of Germany, maintain friendſhip with them, and, in fine, do every thing elſe 
that ſnould be reaſonable, or neceſſary. This was the ſum of the conditions, 


4 | | which the pore een demanded, for receiving the, Releteimaioranr and 
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about the was forced to continue the way of negotiation. Lord Dighy's/treaty! at Nienna for a 


been eluded by the duke of Bavaria, who made himſelf, immediately after; der 85 
of the Upper Palatinate, and by the Spaniſb army's renewing hoſtilities i in the 


« demean himſelf for the future with all the reſpect due to his imperial majeſty, 
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James defired to know immediately, whether theſe propoſals would be accepted, 
ec without the pretence of aſking the tedious counſel and deliberate advice of the 
e princes of the empire, or having recourſe to ſome new tergiverſation for delay; 
« for, if they were not, he ſhould be obliged, by the duty he owed, and the natural 
« affection he bore, his children, to try the uttermoſt of his power in war for their 
« relief; though it. could not be done without deſtroying the peace of Chriftendom, 
« and wounding the amity and friendſhip he had contracted with the houſe of 
«. Auſtria.” Ferdinand, in his anſwer, of Fanuary 14, to this letter, after ſome 

complaints of Fregerick's. obſtinacy and continuing his commiſſions! to Fagendorf, 
Mansfeld, and other diſturbers of the publick peace, which ſnewed him till re- 
ſolved to perſiſt in his uſurpation, declared his own diſpoſition for reſtoring the 
peace of Germany, and cultivating his majeſty's friendſhip: and, to avoid all delays 
in a treaty of peace, propoſed, that it might be carried on by their plenipotentiaries 
at the court of Bruxelles; the archdutcheſs T/abe/la having full powers from him for 
that purpoſe *. The count of Schwartzenburg was ſent to London with great aſ- 
ſurances of his imperial majeſty's brotherly friendſhip;/and earneſt deſires of reſtoring 
peace to Cbriſtendom: and returned, in the beginning of April, with Sir Richard 
| Weſton, chancellor of the exchequer, the king's plenipotentiary for the treaty of 
Bruxelles; the deſign and iſſue e will vor 1 en by an account of 
what paſſed in Germany... 6d; vt 


part of the Bavarian forces into the Lower; and taken ſeveral towns in the Berg- 
firadt 3 reducing all the Palſgrave lands between the Main and the Nectar. Duke 
Cbriſtian of Brunſwick,: biſhop of Halberſtat, had, about the fate time, raiſed a 
conſiderable army in the Lower Saxony, by commiſſions from the elector Palatine 
and the, fates of Hollande: but wanting money to pay his forces, they made ravages 
in the country, and ſome parties of them were cut off by the troops of the dukes of 


country being too hot for him, he fell into the territories of the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and took Omeneburg, deſigning to march into the Palatinatè of the Rhine: 
but, meeting with a check from Tilly, retired into Meſiphalia; where he ſeized 
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100, ooo more by contributions in the biſhoprick of Munſter. In the mean time, 
Manzfeld had raiſed a contribution of 200,000 florins on Haguenau, and had after- 
wards taken it: and paſſing the winter in Alſace, ſubſiſted his army by ravages about 
Straſburg, and on the lands; of the houſe of Auſtria in that province, which: was 
their ancient patrimony. He beſieged Saverne, but in vain, though not interrupted 
by the enemy; a jealouſy. between Tilly and Gonſalea de.' Cordova: hindering them 
from joining their forces. In other parts, the emperor's affairs proſpered greatly; 
Fagendorf being entirely routed in the county of Glatæ; Tabor and Miniguu; ithe 
onely places in Bobemia ithat held out, being reduced; and the future quiet of 
thoſe and the adjoining countries being firmly ſettled. by a peace made, on Jun: 26, 
at Niclaſburg, with Gabor. This enabled the emperor, to draw off the greateſt part 
of his forces, which had. been employed on that fide, to reinfotce T3 1%, and formen 
new army under the prince of Aubalt, to oppoſe the duke of Brunſwick, Hualbenſtat. 
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for a ceſſation and a peace were going to open, quitted Hollande and paſſing by 
ſea to Calais, travelled thence in diſguiſe to Landaw, where he arrived on. Aril 1 1. 
The news of his arrival made Tiliy raiſe, the ſiege of Dilſberg:: andthe :Paldtine, 
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for reſtoring him to the hereditary lands and titles, w which' he enjoyed, before the amEs I. 
troubles of Bohemia, and at the time of his marriage with the princeſs Eligabeth. 1 


AFTER the ſubmiſſion of the Upper rien 2 had ide with a great Wa War in E 


Brunſwick and Lunenburg, and the Proteſtant. archbiſhop of Magdeburg. That 


Zoeft, Lippe, and Paderborn, taking in the firſt 300,000 riſdollars, and raiſed 


The Palſgrave, in an unlucky time, at the very moment the conferences at Bruxelles 


with Mangfeld, paling the Rhine, cut off 2400 of. Vys men near dnn. | 


[1 took. 
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N | Jus I. took ſome places. His affairs ſeemed now in a thriving condition; the mar- 


T gueſs of Baden Durlach having raiſed, in the neighbourhood, an army of 13, 00 
7. P. 102. foot and 3000 hotſe, and the duke of Wirtemberg having a body of troops in rea- 
dineſs to join him, in caſe of any favourable event. But the fair proſpect was ſoon 

clouded; Tilly and Cordova, joining their armies, beat Durlac, on May 6, at Wimp- 

fen near Hailbron, before he could join Mansfeld. In this aQtion-Dzr/ac loſt about 

4000 men, with his artillery, baggage, and military cheſt of 125,000 riſdollars: 

but, making a ſhift to rally about 6000 foot and 1500 horſe, he joined the Pala- 

tine, who might now have made a truce, for which the eccleſiaſtical eleQors, weary 

of the expence of the war, had obtained the duke of Bavaria's conſent, and pre- 

vailed upon him likewiſe to wave his pretenſions to the electorate for the publick 

quiet of the empire, as this laſt prince had ſignified he would in a letter to the duke 


too apt to feed himſelf with vain hopes, or he could not, in the precarious condition 
of his affairs, have rejected a propoſal made by ſuch mediators, It was the moſt 
proper ſtep he could have taken, to haſten the treaty of Bruxelles, and bring it to a 
good effect: but he would agree to no ceſſation, for above a month, till the iſſue of 


ver to be retrieved; though after his refuſal, marching with Mansfeld into Alſace, 
they raiſed the fiege of Haguenau, defeated the archduke Leopoid and cutting off 
2000 of his foot, with part of the Croatian cavalry, forced him to retire into the 
Briſgaw. This was the onely ſucceſs they had: what followed afterwards: Was a 
continued ſeries of misfortunes. NI no ime 2, 7 
Tus Palſgrave and Monsfeld, quitting the waſted country of Aiface; fell into 
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but, being forced to retire on Tilly approach, had their rear defeated, and all the 
garriſons they left behind cut in pieces. Cbriſtian of Brunſwick Halberſtat, not 
able to maintain his ground in Męſiphalia againſt the prince of Aubalt and count 
Vanderberg, which laſt had retaken Zoeft, Paderborn, and other places, marched to- 
. wards the Palatinate, followed by Anbalt, who propoſed to join Tilly. He had 
with him a body of :8000 horſe and 1 ;., ooo foot, with four pieces of artillery: but; 
in attempting to paſs the Mein, was defeated by that experienced general. Getting 
about 5000 horſe and 8000 foot together, he joined the Palatine at Munbei i; 
whence the marqueſs of Durlach, either out of ſome occaſion of diſguſt given him 
by Frederick, or perhaps intimidated by the late diſaſters, and in hopes of making 
his peace with the emperor by a defection, retired on June 10, in a ſullen humour, 
to his ſtrong fottreſs of Hockeberg, ſending ſoon after an order to his forces, which 


ther: and armies unpaid are either mutinying continually, or erutnble to nothing by 
deſertion. This the Palatine and Mangfeid ſoon found by experience; for quitting 
all beyond the Rhine, and retiring into Alſace, they made another unſuccefsful at- 
tempt on Saverne; and then marched into Lorraine. The raifing of that ſiege is 
by Gotbard aſcribed to the king of Denmark ; Who, having by his embaſſidors 
treated, in the Palſgrave's behalf, with the emperor, and received from him a pro- 
miſe of doing what ſhould appear neceſſary for a reconciliation, after the treaty of 
Bruxelles, adviſed Frederick, in conjunction with other princes and ſtates of the 
empire, to diſmiſs his forces, which only ſet ved to irritate Ferdinand, and then he 
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of Wirtemberg. Frederick muſt certainly have a romantick tutn of mind, and be 


that treaty might appear. T hus he loſt an opportunity of reſettling his affairs, ne- 


the lands of the Landgrave of Darmflat, where great cruelties were committed: 


he had left behind him, to diſband. He had indeed no money to keep them toge- 
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Book XXI. Of ENGLAND. 


having recruited his foi ces, had retaken Briſac and Haguenau, they were forced to 
quit Alſace, and ſeek a ſubſiſtence in Lorraine, and in the biſhopricks of Metz and 
Verdun. Their view was, either to join with the Hugonots, or to enter into the French 
ſervice: and having got money by that means, to return into the Palatinate with 
greater forces. Nor was the ſituation of things unfavourable to their projects; 
France lay open to them on that ſide, no army for its defence, the king being in 
Languedoc making war on the Hugonots, the great rivers being caſy to be paſſed in 


the ſummer, and no fortified places to hinder their advancing into the heart of the 


kingdom. But they ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed by the duke of Nevers, who, 


to keep them from entering France, treated to engage them in his maſter's ſervice, 


though ſinking every day in his offers, as the governors of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces could get forces together. They were, however, ſupplied by him with ten 
days proviſion of corn, whilſt they quartered in the ſuburbs of Mouzon : and were 
courted by the emperor, the king of Spaine, the ſtates of Hollande, and the Venetians, 
to enter into their ſervice; as they were likewiſe by the archdutcheſs I/abella, who 
ſent the duke of Bournonville to them with the offer of 200,c00 crowns in ready 


money. Whilſt they lay in thoſe quarters, Cordova, who had watched their mo- 
tions all the way, came with his army to Ivoy, within a league of Mouzon: and 


97 
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ſent Contreras with great offers to Nevers, if he would join his forces to attack 


Mansfeld, who could not ſubſiſt for want of proviſions. Nevers put off the over- 
ture, till he had acquainted his ſovereign: and Mansfeld, paſſing the Meuſe on 
Auguſt 8, advanced into Hainault; his numbers continually leſſening by the de- 


ſertion of bis ſoldiers, and the ſeparation of Halberſtat, who, going to Sedan, en- 


tered into the Dutch ſervice. He marched with ſuch expedition, that, on the 18 
of that month, he paſſed the Sambre by the bridge of Margent without oppoſition: 
and got into Brabant, before Cordova, who uſed the utmoſt diligence to intercept 
his paſſage, could come up with his army. They came to an action, on Auguſt 28, 
at Fleury; and after a bloody battel, with the loſs of 4000 on one ſide, and about 
5200 on the other, Mansfeld forced his way: but being encumbered with his can- 
non, he left them and part of his foot on the way, that he might march the faſter, 


a conduct worthy of the greateſt general of the age. His body of cavalry enabled 
Maurice prince of Orange to cut off the enemies proviſions, and to raiſe the ſiege of 


Bergen. op- oom, which had been furiouſly attacked for eleven weeks by Spinola. 


TRE Palatinate, upon Manzfeld's retreat, was left without any defence, but the 


weak place, was taken by ſtorm on Friday, September 6: and Sir Horatio Vere be- 


ing forced, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender Manheim on October 2 5, Tilly, think- 


ing it too late in the year for a new ftege*, contented himſelf with burning the vil- 


treaty of Bruxelles had gone on very flowly; three months being ſpent in diſputes, 
about titles, forms, and other circumſtances of Sir R. Meſton's commiſſion; ſo that 
ſcarce any buſineſs was entered on, till the middle of Auguſt : and the king of Eng- 
land was ſo incenſed at the news of Heidelberg and Manbeim being beſieged, that 
he recalled Weſton; reſolving not to treat any longer, when the towns, which were 


and got to Breda with 4000 horſe and 3000 foot, having in all his march ſhewed 


garriſons. of Heidelberg, Manheim, and Franckendal. The firſt of theſe, being a 


lages, and erecting forts, about Franckendal, to block it up during the winter. The 


a conſiderable ſubject of the negotiation, were taking by piece- meal. The arch- 
dutcheſs would bave made Meſton a preſent, when be. took leave; but he reſuſed 


it: and the lord Chicheſter, who had been ſent 'embaſſador to the diet which had 


been called to meet at Rati ſbon on Nov. 24, and waited at Francfirt till the open- 


ing. was alſo recalled. Melon, from the time that the plenipotentiaries entered upon 


Roe's Negot. 70. 98. 104. Depeches de Valarezz0 amb, de Veniſe; July 15. Cabala, 4 201. 


buſineſs, obſerving the Spaniſb tricking manner of treating, had given his opinion ?, | 


that 
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A GENERAL HISTORY Book XXI. 
that the treaty would come to nothing, and would produce neither peace nor a 
ſuſpenſion of armes in the Palatinate. The archdutcheſs, laying the blame on the 
emperor and the duke of Bavaria, expreſſed the greateſt defire imaginable to give his 
Britannick majeſty ſatisfaction, and did not doubt but the king of Spaine would 
procure it, agreeable to his declaration, in the preſence of lord Digby and Sir Walter 
Aſton, that he would do it by force of armes, if he did not get ſatisfaction otherwiſe. 


| Don Carlos de Colonna, the Spaniſh embaſſador at London, had made a propoſal for 


ſequeſtering Manhetm and Franckendal into the hands of the archdutcheſs, to be 
reſtored upon the peace; and orders had been ſent from Spaine and the archdutcheſs 


to Tilly, forbidding him to attack Manheim, yet he ſtill went on with that fiege, 
either on a pretence that he was ſubject to no orders but thoſe of the emperor, and 


the duke of Bavaria, or becauſe thoſe from Spaine were, by ſome contrivance or 
other, not delivered to him, till the day after the ſurrender of Manheim. There is 
too much reaſon to ſuſpe the want of good faith in theſe proceedings: but no body 


can doubt of the emperor's infincerity in the treaty of Bruxelles, after reading his 
letter of October 15, 1621, to Baltaſar de Zuniga; where he declared “ his de- 


te termined reſolution of transferring the Palatine electorate to the duke of Ba- 


varia, as abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the houſe of Auſtria. The three 


« eccleſiaſtical electors, ſupporting the intereſts of that houſe, and of the Roman 


« Catholick religion in Germany, were as yet balanced by three potent temporal 
« Proteſtant electors; and the depriving of one of theſe, to advance a Roman Ca- 
e 7holick in his ſtead, would turn the ſcale, and ſecure the Auſtrian family in the 
« enjoyment of the imperial dignity. To reſtore the Palatine, was to nouriſh a 
&« ſnake in his boſom that might ſting him to death; there was no dependance on 


_ & a reconciled enemy, ' eſpecially a Calvinift, the genius of whoſe ſe& was to hold 


« nothing either fraud or wickedneſs, which is undertaken for their religion, not 
« being reſtrained in that caſe by any ſanctity of oath, or for fear of diſhonour.” 


Such were the reaſons that induced Ferdinand, immediately after his victory at 


Prague, to offer the electoral dignity to the duke of Bavaria: and he perſiſted 


firmly in this reſolution, not to loſe ſo favourable an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 


family and the Popr/ religion. It was with this view, that he removed the treaty 
from Bruxelles to the diet of Ratiſbon, where he might have the advice of the 


_ princes of the empire; apprehending no difficulty from any of them, becanſe the 
| Lutherans hated the Caluiniſis, at leaſt as much as the Roman Catholicks, unleſs 


ſent at the diet on November 24 ; and he came himlſclf that day to Ratifbon: but 


from the elector of Saxony, whom he hoped to diſſuade from any violent meaſures 


of oppoſition, The emperor had particularly invited this prince, the elector of 


Brandenburg, the duke of Brun/awick, and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, to be pre- 


they, thinking the'place too much in the power of the dake of Bavaria, did not 


James inter- 
cedes for Pro- 
teftants à- 
broad. 


care to truſt their perſons, though they ſent their embaſſadots thither. The diet 
was opened on January 7: and the duke was, on February 25, N. 8. ſolemnly in- 
veſted with the electoral dignity, notwithſtanding the direct oppoſition of the em- 
baſſadors of the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and other temporal princes, 
and the inſtances of the ecclefiaſtical electors, who preſſed much to have the tranſ- 
lation of the electorate deferred. This diſlike of the ecclefiaſftick, and oppofition of 


the temporal, princes, were probably the reaſons, why there was a /alvo, in the in- 


veſtiture, for the rights of the emperor, and of the ſons and male relations of the 
Palatine, after the duke's deceaſe, that the affair might then be reconſidered in a 
new diet, and the electorate diſpoſed of according to juſtice, or conveniency, for the 
peace of the empire. 888 e 5 P2009 ae 
Wuixsr theſe things paſſed in Germany, the king of Great Britain was uſing his 


good offices with the king of Fance, for giving peace to the duke of Rohan and his 
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Book XXI. OF ENGLAND. 1 
Hugonot ſubjects, who had made an inſarit&ion in Guienne and Languedoc, and for Jams I. 
preventing a perſecution of the reſt of the reformed in other provinces of that Ring- IDL 
dom. An Engliſb Jeſuit at Paris, to fruſtrate theſe pious endeavours, publiſhed 
a malicious book ?, inciting Louis XIII to put all the laws in execution againſt the 
Proteſtants in thoſe parts, which are of force in England, and (as was falſely pre- 
tended) executed rigorouſly againſt the Papiſts. James could not, with any toler- 
able grace, or hopes of ſucceſs, intercede for lenity in another prince's dominions, 
whilſt he was practiſing ſeverity in his own: and therefore granted a pardon of paſt 
offences to a great number of the poorer ſort of Roman Catholicks, confined in dif- 
ferent priſons, and there maintained at the expence of the crown, that were obnoxi- 
ous to any laws made againſt Recuſunts. They were releaſed out of priſon, but 
with ſhackles about their heels, ſufficient ſureties, and good recogniſances for their 
rances at the next aſſiſes: and were liable to be taken up for the next offence; 
Abſence from church and the like common acts of recuſancy, relating merely to 
religion, were contained in the pardon: but it did not extend to many other crimes 
bearing, among the Papiſts, the name of recuſancy, ſuch as exerciſing the function 
of a Romiſh prieſt, ſeducing the king's liege people from the eſtabliſhed religion, 
ſcandaliſing and aſperſing the king, church, fate, or preſent government; offences 
which'being outward practices, and no ſecret motions of conſcience, are ee 
by the law of England to be merely civil and political. 
Tuksx limitations did not keep the Puritans from making as violent olainour Parens and 
- againſt this act of grace in favour of ſome poor Roman Catholicks, as they uſed to n ee 
do when the ſtatutes for conformity were executed againſt themſelves; they threw tions con- 
aſperſions on the king with regard to his religion, and though their ſchemes were gon 
not yet ripe enough for a preſent diſcovery, they laboured to prepare people for their of Od. 
purpoſe by debauching them from the true principles of obedience to their ſove- 
reign. One Knight, a young clergyman of the fociety, now called Pembroke College; 
in Oxford, preaching at St. Peter's on Palm Sunday, maintained, © That inferior 
<«< magiſtrates had a lawful power to order and direct the king, if he did amiſs,” 
quoting Trajan's ſpeech to the captain of his guard, when he inveſted him in his 
office by the delivery of a ſword, ** That he ſhould uſe it for his defence, if he go- 
« yerned the empire well, but againſt him, if he ruled otherwiſe.” Dr. Pierce, the 
vice-chancellor, having demanded a copy of his ſermon, and given notice of it to 
the king, the preacher was ſent for to court: and, on being examined, how he came 
to adopt ſuch doctrines, laid the blame on the writings of forclyn calviniſtical 
divines, particularly Pareus of Heidelberg; from whoſe comment, on the epiſtle 
to the Romans, all he ſaid was borrowed. The king, « of his goodneſs, remitted his 
error, conſidering him as a young man, eaſily ſeduced by ſo grave a writer: but 
ordered the book of Paræus to be burnt in both univerſities, That of Oxford, not 
ſatisfied with ſeeing the ſentence executed, and out of a defire to acquit their body 
from being infected with ſuch dangerous and ſeditious ' notions, extracted the moſt 
flagrant poſitions of that kind that were in Par@us's book: and in a convocation, 
on Fune 25, condemned them unanimouſly, as falſe, ſeditious, impious, and de- 
ſtructive of all civil government. To prevent the like miſchief for the future, the 
univerſity declared, That, according to the canon of holy ſcripture, it was not 
« lawful for the ſubject to reſiſt his ſovereign by force of armes, or to make war 
« againſt him, either offenſive or defenſive, whether for the cauſe of religion, or on 
« any other pretence whatſoever: and enjoined, that all graduates, living within 
| the verge of the univerſity, ſhould ſubſcribe to thoſe cenſures and deerces. It was 
further ordered, that whoever was thereafter to take any degree, ſhovld not only ſub- 
ſcribe to them in the ſame manner, but alſo take an oath, that he condemned 
from his heart the ſaid doctrines of Paræus, and would either preach, teach, nor 
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James I. maintain the ſame, nor any of them, for the future: and that his majeſty's in- 

T ſtructions of June 18, 1616, againſt the prepoſterous method of learning divinity 

RT from the ſyſtems of foreign divines, ſhould be hung up in all the chapels and halls 
of colleges, that young ſtudents might take notice thereof ; which gradually weaned 
them from the blind deference that uſed to be paid to the writings of Calvin and 
his diſciples. TR, | | 

Jan's i- TE king had obferved, not only that, by the reading of ſuch late writers, ſeveral 

DT young ſtudents had been drawn to broach unſound, ſeditious, and dangerous doctrines, 


to the ſcandal of the church, and diſquieting of the ſtate, but that the perverſion of 


 ſeparatiſts, of all kinds, could not ſo rationally be imputed to any thing, as to the 


lightneſs, affectation, and unprofitableneſs of that kind of preaching, which had of 
late tco generally prevailed; that too many preachers were noted for ſoaring up in 
points of divinity too profound for the capacities of the people: that others igno- 
rantly meddled in civil matters, venting their own diſtaſtes in the pulpit ; that many 


of their ſermons, were full of indecent railings, as well againſt the perſons as the 


doctrines of the Papiſts and Puritans; and that, whilſt the world was fond of ſuch 
kind of preaching, the people were liable to be perverted, for want of being in- 
ſtructed in the catechiſm, and the fundamental grounds of religion. To remedy 
theſe evils, his majeſty, on Auguſt 4, publiſhed the following directions. That 
no preacher, under the degree of a biſhop or dean, ſhould deviate from the ſub- 
«ject of his text into any common place, not comprehended and warranted in 
e ſubſtance, effect, or by natural inference, in ſome of the articles and homilies of 
“ the church of England; nor ſhould preſume to preach in any popular auditory, 
t on the deep points of predeſtination, election, reprobation, or the univerſality, ef 
tt cacity, refiſtibility, or irreſſſtibility of God's grace, but leave thoſe ſubjects to be 
« handled by learned men problematically and modeſtly in ſchools and univerſities. 
« That no incumbent, curate, or lecturer, ſhould preach in the afternoons of 
&« Sundays and holidays in any church, but on ſome part of the catechiſm ; and 
« thoſe to be moſt encouraged, who ſpent their afternoons exerciſes in the exami- 
« nation of children in their catechiſms, according to the moſt ancient and laudable 
« cuſtom of the church of England. That no preacher, whatever, ſhould preſume 
« in any auditory to declare or limit, by way of poſitive doctrine, the power, pre- 
“ rogative, juriſdiction, authority, or duty, of ſovereign princes, or meddie with 
« matters of ſtate, and reference between princes and people, any further than they 
« are inſtructed in the articles of religion or homilies, particularly that of obedience : 
te but confine themſelves wholly to the heads of faith and good life, which are all 
e the ſubject of the ancient ſermons and homilies. That no preacher ſhould cauſe- 
« leſſly fall into any bitter invectives or indecent railings againſt the Papiſts or Pu- 
« ritans; but wiſely and gravely, when occaſion is offered by their text of ſcrip- 
e ture, free both the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England from the 


. aſperſion of either adverſary, ef pecially when the auditory is ſuſpected to be tainted 


« with the one or the other infection. That the biſhops ſhould be more wary in 
“ licenſing: of preachers, and in verbal grants made to their chancellors, com- 
« miſſaries, and officials, for paſſing ſuch licences, and that all lecturers (a new body 

ſevered from the ancient clergy of England, as being neither parſon, vicar, nor 
curate) thould be licenſed, for the future, in the court of faculties only, upon re- 
commendation of the party under the hand and ſeal of the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
with a fiat from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a confirmation under the 
great ſeal of England; and that ſuch as tranſgreſs any of theſe directions be 
ſuſpended by the biſhop of the dioceſe ab officio et beneficio, for a year and a day, 
till his majeſty, by the advice of the next convocatiog, preſcribe ſome further 
“ puniſhment,” The uſefulneſs and neceſſity of theſe inſtructions, in the ſituation 
of affairs at that time, were very evident to all reaſonable and good men : yet the 

45 ED 7 | Pyritans, ; 
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Puritans, finding themſelves debarred from declaiming on foveralc favourite- topics, JAuEs I. 
and from venting their ſeditious harangues, to alienate the minds of people from FRY | 
their ſovereign; complained of them as a reſtraint of preaching, though it was only 
forbidden in the caſe of ' uſeleſs and improper: ſubjects, and for ſubſtituting in its 
ſtead the more inſtructive way of catechiſing and catechetical lectures. They mi. | 
repreſented the'ſenſe of the expreſſions, miſinterpreted” his majeſty's meaning: and, WE 
having recourſe to the uſual cant of the party (never laid. down, but when ſupplied 
by the pretence of a competitor to anſwer its purpoſes, and ſure to be reſumed when 
that is over) made a terrible clamour about moe e of bad and the tendency 
of theſe inſtructions to its introduction. | 8 
TIIõð groundleſs and ridiculous clamour would ais bad little eſe, had not the Treaty for a 
treaty for a match with Spaine given it ſome countenance, It had been firſt moved or 7 
by the duke of Lerma, firſt miniſter to Philip III: and treated of at a diſtance, but 
by flow advances, and with little fincerity, during the life of this monarch. A lit- 
tle before his death, the proſcriptions and misfortunes of the elector Palatine made 
a great alteration in the affair: and it became neceſſary to make ſome proviſion for 
his intereſts, either in, or concurrent with, the, treaty of marriage: and, though | 
Philip IV, and his miniſter the count of Olivarez, thought the reſtitution * of the 
Palatinate might be eaſier obtained by a marriage of the prince of Wales with the 
eldeſt daughter of the emperor, who much defired the alliance, and of the Pala- 
tine s en ſon e the younger daughter, yet they pretended to be extremely de- 
e in infanta Maria to prince Charles, and undertook to procure, 
the Palatine” $ — James was fond of the match, thinking no alliance ſo 
advantageous to England as one with Spaine, where a million and half of woollen 
goods were vented every year by the Engliſb, and tempted by the offer of two 
millions of piaſters for the infunta's portion. He ſaw no way of extricating him- 
ſelf out of his neceſſities, but by the help of that ſam, nor of procuring his ſon-in- 
law's reſtitution to his dignities and dominions, but by means of the king of Spaine o 
friendſhip. - This he ſeems to have relied on, till the treaty of Bruxelles, and the 
ſiege of Nridelberg: but the- artful, ſhuffling, and dilatory, proceedings of the In- 
pertal and Spaniſh plenipotentiaries in that treaty, followed by the taking of Man- 
bein and the blockade of Fronckendal; afforded too juſt cauſe for ſuſpicions of in- 
fincerity, and for an alteration of his meaſures. Digby had ſet out for Spaine in 
March, à little before Weſtsh went to Bruxelles; but,! Waiting the ilſue of that trea- 
ty s, and the artival of Gondamore, who was very flow in be return, did not puſh 
on his negotiation for the marriage, though he gave good Hopes of i its ſucceſs. This 
way was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the king; who, impatient of the procraſtination 
of the affair, and obſerving that the king wy "pains took no notice of it in his let⸗ 
ters, wherein he promiſed his good offices for the Palatine, began to deſpair of its - 
taking effect: and ſent his embaſſadot orderꝭ to demand a aal anſwer without de- 
lay. The difficulties made by the court of Nome, and the terms demanded in favour 
of the Engliſh Roman Catholichs, which Yume would not grant, had hitherto ſerved 
for a pretence to excuſe delays: : but the King, ſeeing himſelf deceived in his hopes of x 
the treaty, and tricked in the buſineſs of the Palatinate, exclaimed publickly againſt 
the 1 en e e on 'Oftober. I to . ER. , png baving 


EF © 


of ring Palierinate: as. as abuſe thereof, and the er for recalling 950 Fa 155 
chefter, ordered him to e demand of the kin of $ paing, that be A undertak ke . 
«| upon his honour, and under his hand ang T0 of 'for the redelivery of Heidelber 18,48 
well as of Manheim and Pranchendal,” if ſurreadeted, within keventy days after 
- © Cabal, w jj, 1 9 5 
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JAuzs I.“ his audience, in the ſame, condition, as when they were taken, and a ceſſation of 


Ar 
A. D. 1622. 


armes in the Palatinate for the future, upon the articles laſt, propoſed by Weſton; 
« and that the general treaty ſhould be renewed upon the footing of the honourable 
terms propoſed by the king of Great Britain in his letter, of laſt January 12, to 
« the emperor, with which the king of Spaine then ſeemed ſatisfied. If the emperor 
« either refuſed his conſent to theſe particulars, or delayed his. performance beyond 
« the time aforementioned, the embaſſador was to require his Catbholick majeſty to join 
« his forces with thoſe of England for the recovery of the Palatinate, which out 
« of confidence in him had been loſt, or, if his forces were at this time otherwiſe 
« employed, ſo that he could not give the aſſiſtance deſired, that he would at leaſt 
ie permit a free paſſage through his territories for ſuch forces as his Br:tanmck ma- 
« jeſty ſhould ſend and employ into Germany for that ſervice, If Digby did not, 
« within ten days after his audience and making theſe propoſitions, receive a direct 
« aſſurance thereof (i. e. of the reſtitution, ceſſation, general treaty, aſſiſtance of 
« forces, or permiſſion of paſſage) disjunctively, under hand and ſeal, without de- 
« lay, or putting off to further treaties and conferences, he was to take leave im- 
« mediately, and return home without further ſtay; otherwiſe, to proceed in the 
ce negotiation of the match, according to his former inſtructions. Digby was af- 
terwards inſtructed not to return, till he had firſt advertiſed his majeſty, that no 
ſatisfaction was intended. 1 gg 1; www +65 
TH1s letter was ſent by Endymion Porter, gentleman. of the prince's bedcham- 
ber: but did not reach Dzgby's hands, till after he had diſpatched. Cottington into 
England, with an account of the moſt ſolemn oaths and proteſtations of the king 
and miniſter of Spaine n, that they deſired nothing ſo much as the match being made 
without the leaſt delay, and that, if the emperor refuſed to reſtore Heidelberg, or 
would not agree to ſuch an accommodation as ſhould be deemed reaſonable; his 
Catholic majeſty would infallibly aſſiſt the king of England with his forces. Theſe 
aſſurances were not in writing, under hand and ſeal* ;. yet James, betrayed by the 
integrity of his own heart, and his natural inclination to peace, eaſily believed them 
to be ſincere; though the prince of Wales and the marqueſs of Buckingham: took 
them to be fraudulent. Their opinion was countenanced by a propoſal ſent from 
Spaine 3, before Digby (who had, on September 1 5, been created earl of Bri/tal) could 
have an audience on the ſubject of the letter carried by Porter, for reſtoring the 
Palatinate (except ſome places to be left in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards) not to 
Frederick himſelf, but to his eldeſt ſon, who was to be brought up a Roman Ca- 
tbolick, and married to the emperor's youngeſt daughter: and this was: ſeconded by 
another from the Spaniſb embaſſador, that, conſidering. T:/ly's.progrels, it would be 
proper to put Manheim and Franctendal into the hands of the archdutcheſs Iſabella. 
The king, though very ſenſible that Manbeim could not hold out !, rejected both 


propoſals: yet ſuffered himſelf to be cajoled, by the earl of Briſtols confident aſ- 


ſurances of the match, into a continuing of the negotiation; which went on in ap- 


4. P. 1623, Pearance ſo currently, that about the middle of | Fanuary'5, Fames ſpoke of it, as a 
V think concluded, No treaty had ever been attended with ſo many ſudden changes, 


in the expectation of the parties concerned with regard to its event: thoſe that were 7 
moſt ſanguine one day in their hopes or aſſurance of its ſucceſs, falling often the 


next into the greateſt doubt, or even deſpair, of its taking effect. It proved ſo again 


at this time; for though nothing ſeemed wanting to the marriage but the pope's 
conſent *, yet this might be delayed as long as the Spaniards; pleaſed, and till the 
emperor's buſineſs might be done in Germany. Porter too, x eturning from Spaine, 
brought no determinate anſwer to the king's demands in his letter of October 3: and 
the prince, ſeeing no end of delays, whilſt the treaty was managed by other hands. 


* * 8 
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took up the ae and e reſolution of going to demand the lente i — 
petrſon. e. 


He had long ond a an impationes * the FRA and, Ff vn being beak kepe * 
ſeveral years in ſuſpence, he imagined this ſtep could not fail of bringing the treaty: PS r 
to an iſſue, one way or other. It was recommended by his father's example *, who, Spaire. 
after treating ſome years, by his embaſſadors, with the court of Denmark, for the 
marriage of the princeſs Anne, to little or no purpoſe,” went himſelf to Copenbagen, 
without giving any previous notice of his intended viſit; and there, all difficulties 
being removed by his preſence, he had ſoon conſummated his marriage: but there 
was a great difference in the circumſtances of the two caſes, There was much talk 
alſo, at this time, of a ſaying of Gondamore before he left England, That, if the 


« marriage was made, it would be, when the prince went to Spaine. It was gene- 


rally ſuppoſed, he ſpake this as judging it a thing impoſſible, and comparing two | £ 
impoſſibilities together: yet, by ſome words that dropped from him, the earl of 
Briftcl*, imagining there was ſuch a deſign on foot, inſtantly. diſpatched Mr: 
Greiſly to his majeſty, to prevent the journey, though. in vain, this gentleman meet- 
ing the prince on the borders of France, when it was too late to retreat. This re- 
ſolution was taken without the knowledge or conſent of the court of Spaine, and 
was put in execution without the privity of the Spaniſh embaſſador: all the world 
was amazed at it, and moſt foreboded terrible conſequences from it, having not fo 
high a notion of the Spaniſh honour and generoſity, as they had a bad one of their 
cunning and politicks. No body could conceive what were the king's: motives. for 
truſting his onely ſon in that country; it was thought proper for him to publiſh his 
reaſons, to give ſome ſatisfaction to the nation, which was in the utmoſt grief and 
deſpondency upon the occaſion: but the council having drawn up a declaration for 
that purpoſe, he diſliked} it, and none was publiſhed. The general opinion was, 
that Buckingham” had formed the romantick project, and inſpired it into the prince; 
who was ſo eager upon it, that his father could not reſiſt his earneſt intreaties, and 
conſenting to it by a kind of compulſion, gave him a letter of credence to the kin; 
of Spaine, all in his own hand writing. James at leaſt aſſigned this for the reaſon 
of his compliance: and, being tired out with delays, maintained it was the onely 
way to. finiſh the marriage; being confident, that the Spaniards would not ſend his 
ſon back without a wife, and that they could neither detain him without injuſtice, 
nor do him any harm without acting againſt their own intereſt. It was very true, 
that they dreaded nothing ſo much as the crown of Englands falling, i in caſe of any 
diſaſter attending the prince, to the electreſs Palatine; who, reigning already in the 
hearts of the Puritans, would eaſily have all the ſupplies ſhe could deſire, for taking 
her revenge. againſt Spaine and the houſe. of Auſtria, and for gratifying all the 
views of her own, and her huſband's ambition. But inſtead of haſtening the mar- 
riage, it had the contrary effect. It had been agreed from the firſt, that the tem< 
poral articles, Aided were well enough known in NN to Al party, deine not 


; this being done on DTT 5. Briful. ee a Iten on eie. 2, Roan! wi 
king of Spaine, which ſaved Franctendal, when on the point of being reduced by 
famine, and impoſfible to be relieved, by producing the treaties of March 19, for its 
ſequeſtration into the hands of the archdutcheſs during the ſpace of a year and half. 
and of April 20, for a truce of fifteen, months in the Palatinate. His Catbolick 
majeſty. had likewiſe promiſed under his hand, that, within the time limited for pro- 
curing the deſponſorios, which was in March, or at furtheſt in April, all the tompocal 
articles ſhould be ſettled, that the infanta. might be delivered in the ſpring. © In 
N PINS e it was . in n 80 as ms a at's VR ate two 
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James 1. * millions; that the deſponſorios ſhould be within forty days after the arrival of the 
7 D165 
23 , 


tempted by curioſity, to view the ſplendour of the court, to ſee the queen-mother 


had any advice of the prince's being there, and then a courier was diſpatched to 
bring him back to court: but he made too much expedition to be overtaken, and 
got, on Friday, March 7, in the evening, to the ear] of Briſtol's houſe in Madrid, | 
without being known to any but his companions. | The earl was aſtoniſhed at the 


the prince: and, the council of ſtate having conſulted how to give him the moſt ho- 
| l reception, it was reſolved :, That, upon all occaſions'of meeting, he 
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« diſpenſation ; that Don Duarte de Portugal ſhould attend the infanta' in the 
« journey, which was to be within twenty days aſter: and all other pölnts, ne- 
ceſſary for the concluſion of the treaty, being drawn up by the earl and Sir Walter 
Afton, and the Spaniſh commithoners, and' debated ſeveral times, Philip had fefit 
Gondamore and the ſecretary Prada, on March 2, O. S. 10 fignify to the Eng gliſh 
embaſſadors, that he had declared his reſolution in all particulars, and had gen or- 
ders to conclude with them in all N and this was e Er. in We King 
of Spaine's own hand writing. 

Tux prince ſet out, on February 18, with the marqueſs of Buckingham; from'the 
latter s ſeat of Newhall in Eſſex : and, croſſing the Thames at Gen, paffed on 
to Dover, whence, being joined by Sir Francis Cottington (the prince's ſecretary) and 
Endymion Porter, both well acquainted with the Spaniſh language and affairs, they 
failed to Boulogne in Picardie, and rode poſt to Paris. Here they paſſed a day, 


at dinner, and the king afterwards in his gallery: and, there being a maſque in the 
evening, they were admitted to it by the duke of Montbaſon, and the prince had an 


opportunity of taking a full view of the infante queen, and of the princeſs Henrietta 


Maria, whom he afterwards married. Two days paſſed, before the king of France 


fight; and after conſulting about the meaſures proper to be taken, notified the 
prince's arrival the next day towards the evening, when Philip received: an account 
of the voyage from his embaſſador in England, and admitted Buckingham to a pri- 
vate audience. The count of O/varez was ſent immediately with compliments to 


* ſhould precede the king; that he ſhould make his entry into the palace in the 
« ſame form of ſtate, as the kings of Sparne ule to do on the days of their coro- 
« nation; that one of the chief quarters of the king's houſe ſhould be prepared for 
« his lodgings; that an hundred of the guard ſhould attend him; and all the coun- 


« cil pay him obedience, as to the king's own perſon.” A general pardon' was pub- 


liſhed, and hundreds of offenders ſet at liberty. To gratify him with the fight of 
his miſtreſs, the king went abroad, the day following, with tlie queen, the infanta, 
and his two brothers, to viſit a monaſtery; which afforded him an opportunity of 


taking a full view of her in ſeveral places: and, returhing” in the evening by the 


light of an infinite number of wax tapers, made the prince a viſtt at midogbt, treat- 
ing him with all the complaiſance imaginable; and foreing him to take the precedence, 
Sunday, March26,N.'S. was fixed for the prince's foletrin'entry into the palace, 
where his lodgings were then ready: and the marqueſs of Montes Claros, don Au- 
guſtin Mexia, Fernando Giron, and the count of Gondamore, waiting upon 'him, 


St. Jerome, whereche was entertained: at a magnificent dinner, and attended by the 


great officers of Spuine, barcheaded,' according to the old euſtom, which had pre- 
vailed in Spaine, notwithſtanding the prince's defirs to the contrary; After 3 


the inquiſitor genera}, the royal couneil of C fille, and all the other councils,” in 


their reſpective order, came; by the kings orders, to make him their compliments; 


the magiſtrates of the town did the ſame; and at laſt came the king in his coach, 
followed by Olivares and the lords of his bedehamber, to viſit him: and both 


e on horſeback, the prince being forced to take the right-hand, they 3 went | 
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about nine in the morning, at the earl of Briſtol us carried him to the monaſtery of 
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: ſent for ty gentlemen, and near 208! ſeryants of 10 


undet the ſame canopy 8 * + all n * PRES with the richeſt Jams s "2 
tapeſtries and pictures of the kings and queens of Spaine, and filled with an in- This 


finite number of: nobility and gentry, in the moſt ſumptucus habits; the late edict 

againſt exceſs in apparel being ſuſpended during the prince's abode. When they 
came to the palace, the king and prince diſmounted: and, the latter making a dif- 
ficulty of going firſt, they both entered together, and going up to the queen's apart- 
ment, ſhe received the prince within two ſteps of the door; and three: chairs being 
placed for them, ſhe ſeated herſelf in the middle, the prince on her right, and the 


king on her left, hand. After near half an hour's viſit, the king conducted the 


pr ince to his lodging, being met in the way by the infants Charles and Ferdinand, 
who, after making their compliments, attended him thither likewiſe; and then 
without ſitting down, took their leave, and waited on the king to his apartment. 

After a little pauſe, rich preſents of perfumes and wearing linen, were brought him 
from the queen: and the king ſent him two golden keys, which would open all 
his privy lodgings and bedchamber, giving. bim underſtand, that r ad free ac- 
ceſs to him at all hour. Selz Sect or 0 . 


Nornixd could be more magnificent * the fe Ha of, 1 prince's apart- 


ment: and he was attended in it by the counts, of Gondamore and la Puebla, two of 


the. king's majordomos, and by the count of Monterey, preſident of the Italian coun- 


cil, who did the office of g grand majordomo; new officers being likewiſe created, that 


he might be ſerved in all reſpects, like his Catholic majeſty... Entertainments and 
diverſions of all kinds were provided for him; nothing Was omitted that could 


make Of 2 agreeable: and, 1 in a running at the bingen the Pei, had! the addreſs 


tow... was not forgetful of what he, e to his on 5 / Fi we I and, as. mae. as the 
news of his arrival at Madrid came to England 7, 1 he remitted bim 12, o00 J. and 
0 


uſhold, io, attend him, with two 


ha church of Exglend, i ina room. of his 3 5 apart, 5155 chapel, and uſed 
for no other purpoſe. Orders were given for furniſhing, this chapel, with an altar, 
font, palls, veſtments, utenſils, and: ornaments ſuitable to the dignity and decorum of 
the ſervice; prayers to be ſaid twice a day; with the geſtures and reverences Pre- 
ſcribed, in the liturgy; the communion to be celebrated, with an oblation of ever 

communicant, and water mixed with wine, as often as the prince ſhould direct; and 
the chaplains were inſtructed to avoid in their ſermons polemical preaching, but only 
to confirm the doctrines of the church of England by all poſitive arguments, either 
in Chriſtian or moral points, giving no occaſion for conference or diſpute. They 


carried over alſo with them ſeveral copies of the thirty-nine articles, books of the | 
| Common-prayer i in various, languages, particularly the Spaniſb, and the king's own 


works in Engliſb and Latin. This was done to ſhew the Spaniards, how agreeable 


the doctrines and worſhip of the church of -Eng/and were to thoſe of the primitive, 
and to cure them of a falſe notion inſtilled into them by their prieſts and Feſuuits, 


that, wheii the Engliſh had caſt off the pope, they had caſt off likewiſe; all religion, 


The prince had too clear an head, and underſtood his own religion too well, to be 
perverted by any of the inſinuating arguments uſed; from time to time by the moſt 


learned of the, Spaniſh. prieſts and. Feſuits, and ſome perſons of great quality about 


court: and in theſe, diſputes he carried himſelf with ſo, prudent. a moderation, that 


he always came off with glory, and ſoon daſhed all their hopes of making him a 


convert. The Poße too, on whom the diſpenſation depended, thought fit to attack 


bim i in a letter of April 20, extolling the piety of his anceſtors, with their zeal: to 
the church of Rome; and inviting him in an artful, manner to follow their exam- 


ples: and * A, RPG after, wrote. in the like, ſtrain e, In the 
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maſter was in having him- there, 
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ſituation the prince was in, there was no avoiding an anſwer to the letter; and the 
jnce made it in ſuch general terms, that it contained nothing more than a few C. 
vil compliments; mixed with ſome promiſe of his endeavours to make up the 
breaches of the church, and to promote an univerſal union among Cbriſtians. A- 
mong other methods taken to- give the prince a favourable opinion of the Romiſh 
religion, he was carried to the moſt religious places, famous for their magnificent 
fabricks and pretended miracles, and invited to the ſight of their moſt ſolemn pro- 
ceſſions: but this laſt method had a contrary effect to what they propoſed. At the 
feſllvals appointed in memory of the birth and paſſion of Chriſt, it is uſual in 
Spaine to have theatrical repreſentations thereof, which appear mean and ridicu- 
lous: and the prince was ſo ſhocked at theſe ludicrous actions, and what he ſavy 
in the procefſions of Holy week, that he could not think of them without horror, 
and they increaſed mightily his abhorrence of the Romiſp rites and uſages. 
Wu the prince firſt arrived at Madrid, Olivares, expteſſing how happy his | 
told him, „The obligation was ſo great, that he 
«« deſerved to have the znfantg 1 town | into his arms: and the bufineſs of the Pa- 


latinate was in ſo fair a way, that (according to the relation * of the earl of Briſtol) 


the Spaniſh miniſters aſſured the prince, That the king would give his Britannct 
«« majeſty a blank, in which he might frame his own conditions.“ But theſe were 
mere compliments: Olivares, reſolving from the very firſt to make an advantage -of 
the prince's being in the power of his maſter: and, finding him inflexible in the 

point of religion, he took care to have the religious Artie firſt demanded by the 


pope, infiſted on with the utmoſt rigour. The difpenſation indeed was ſent for; and 


eame about fix weeks after 3; but clogged with new conditions; particularly with 
one, requiring the King of Spain to fee all the articles really performed, or, im caſe 
of failure thereof, to make war upon the king of England. E was difputed'among 
the Shaniſb divines, whether the king could ſafely take ſack an oath: and it was 
thought fitter to defer ſending the 1nfanta over, till the articles were executed. The 
prince, having conſidered all the articles, except three relating to a church, the nurſe, 

and education of the children; which ho'telirved to a conference! with the Ling, 
declared peremptorily, that he neither could nor would add to, or alter; any tfüng of 
the firſt articles ſent to England. Gondamore telling him, that, unleſs he complied 
with all the conditions of the diſpenſation, as ſent from Nome, nothing could be done; 
che prince was ſo diſtaſted, that he offered to break off the treaty, and return home: 
but upon their preſſing bim to ſtay twenty days, till an anſwer might come from 
England, he agreed to do fo, provided Sir Fr. Cottington might be diſpatehed away in 
two days, and a meſſenger ſhould be ſent after to overtake him en the road with 
the Ee as Won as ever 1 _ be made e | Theſe two Key were wes 


of parliament, a ond thine was little 26050 to Seed abd mh ane to pro- 
quce an inſurrection. His non-compliance and diſguſt occafioned a report, that he 
intended to ſteal away, and precautions were taken to intercept him on the road 


upon which he ſent the marqueſs (created, on May 18, duke) of Buckingham, to 


tell the Spaniſd miniſters, '* That, though he had ſtolen thither out of love, he 5 


«ſhould never ſteal thence out of fear. The prince was, at this time, in ſo much 
uncertainty with regatd to the liberty or ſafety of his petſon, that he ſent a meſſage 


* * 
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 ConTINGEON arrived at London about the middle: of Nas Fer u a per- 
hepemgt finding the diſpatehes to his liking, kept them all private, though he af- 
fectedi to give: out in ambiguous: ſpeeches, that the match would ſoon be ended. 
The new conditions contained in them were ſo harſh, that, if his father would 
have yielded, the prince had courage and reſolution to reject them, and he wrote 
to the marqueſs of Hamilton, that he might be aſſured, he ſhould do nothing un- 


worthy of bimſelf. James was: certainly very uneaſy at his ſon's condition, and 
vas diſpoſed to ſubmit to every thing that would bring him ſafe out of Spains: but 


encouraged by: his firmneſs, ſent an anſwer, "agreeable! to the prince's ſentiments. 


This produced a moderation of the conditions i, which Killegrem brought on Wed- 


neſday; July qi having come with great expedition in nine days from Madrid+ they 


were ſigned by the king of Spaine; and the prince wrote at the ſame time to the 


duke of Richmond, preſſing him to ſollicite a ſpeedy anſwer, for he was reſolved to 
come away, as ſoon as it arrived. The marqueſs of Insigſa, lately come over em- 


baſſador from Spaine, having received his: inſtructions, a treaty commenced; and | 


4 
8 


ant 


9 


was ſoon coneluded; The infanta being to have, with her ſervants and nurſes for 1 wy 


«the palace of St. James, decently! adorned, as ſhe ſhould direct, Fn, all con- 
«  veniences; for preaching, burial, anÞ adm iniſtration of the ſacraments; and being 
« allowed twenty-four: prieſts or religious, ſubject only to the jut iſdiction of an ec- 
«« cleſtaſtjcal ſuper iot or biſbop, to officiate for her; and leave for them to ſend to 


Rome ſor diſpen ſations and indulgences. There were two very conſiderablel al- 


torations in the articles, ſince the laſt propoſal; it had been then inſiſted on, that 


che king of Spgine ſhould have the nomination of the ſervants, an the filling up ef 


mne places ef fuck as died, and all of theſe to be Spaniards: but the infunta was 
now to name them out of Fames's own ſubjects, and with his approbatlon, - Phe 
athen point related to the education of the children, which che pope and 
Shanjard. would, have had: left to the care of the mother, till thy were four- 
teen: but the king of England bad been from the" firſt ſo reſobve@ apaiaR this 


article, that the Venetian embaſſador had al ways thought it would ſerve the Spaniards 


(of whoſe ſincerity he had no opinion) for a pretence to break off the marriage. 
James had before conſented: to their being under the mother till their ſeventh year, 


but his ſon's danger made him now agree to extend it to their twelfth year: and 
he ſwore to the articles, thus modified, on Sunday, July 18, before the twWO Spaniſh 


embaſſadors, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Lincoln, lord keeper, and 


other lords of his council. This was done in the morning: and, after a ſumptu- : 


or dinner, he took another oath to: obſerve four private articles, Not to attein 
perſuading the infanta to change her religion, not to make any bew penal laws, 


e nor put che old ones in execution againſt the Roman'Catbolichs,: but to permit 


them the. exerciſe of religion in their private houſes, and to uſe his gant ates 


i; get the laws againſt them repealed by parliament,” © = — 


Wx theſe articles took wind, and even before they were OY 4 Mind 
clamour was made by the Puritansa; the pulpits in London rang with ſeditious 
ſermons, animating the people to ſtand up in defence of their religion; and, ſome 


noiſy turbulent preachers being taken into ouſtody en this aceeunt, a bitter paſquil i 
was. publiſhed againſt the king himſelf; a licentioufneſs taken up of late by the 
Patty. It was\ now! that Var Populi was printed, full of bitter inveCtives againſt 
. the government, and of puritanicat ſormiſes; being plaialy written by one of that 

"__ ander the guiſe of a diſcourſe of Gondamore, Archbiſhop Alt (x ho 


had, the 
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James I. laſt year, by the accidental killing of lord Zouche's keeper, incurred an irregularity, 


wo eo Ye 
A. D. 1623 


The prince 
returns to 
England. 


but had been favourably acquitted by the delegates, leſt the lord keeper Williams 
* ſhould ſucceed him, and afterwards pardoned) was one of the privy council preſent 
at the king's ratifying and ſwearing to 'obſerve the articles; yet the party were 
not aſhamed to ſpread æ a ſham letter in his name to the king, againſt what they 
falſely imagined to'be the purport thereof. The Papiſts, however, grew uppiſh in 
hopes of a toleration, which was not granted: and the pope; falling into the ſame 
miſtake, nominated perſons to all the epiſcopal ſees of England, to exerciſe the like 
juriſdiction in their ſeveral dioceſes here, as his titular biſhops did in Treland. The 


Engliſh Jeſuits, not liking to be controlled by any ſuperior; but of their own order, 


no ſooner. received advice of this proceeding, than one of them, who had formerly 
free acceſs to the lord keeper Williams, came to acquaint him with the mighty ſe- 


ctet; aſſuring him, he did it for no other reaſon, but becauſe he knew it would ex- 


aſperate his majeſty againſt the Roman Catholicks, The king fired immediately at 
the intelligence: and, though it was late at night, ſent the lord keeper to the Spaniſb 
embaſſador, with orders to inſiſt on his writing to his maſter, to take ſome courſe for 
ſtopping thoſe, proceedings in the court of Rome ; otherwiſe the treaty of the match 
ſhould proceed no further. The embaſſador was ready to ſend away his diſpatches : 


burt ſtopped his courier, till he had wrote, as defired, to the king of Spaine; who, 
ſending for the pope's nuncid, obliged him to repreſent the inconveniences and dan- 
gers of this new deſign in ſuch a manner, that it was entirely laid aſide. Some 


time after the treaty for the match was broken off, the ſame: Jeſuit came again to 
the lord keeper: and thanked him for the ſervice he had done that ſociety by ward- 
ing off a blow, which all their friends at Nome could find no means to prevent. 
CorriNcrON Was ſent back with the king's oath to Spainèe: and the eſpouſals, 


Which had been appointed on St. James's day, were put off to Auguſt 24, the in. 


Fanta birth · day; the prince being afterwards left to his choice of ſtaying or go- 
ing, ſince there was to be no conſummation, till the execution of the articles Was 
begun. The Venetian embaſſador * was of opinion, that James, who was preſſed 
at this time from Spaine, to abandon the friendſhip of the Dutch, but excuſed him- 
{elf from doing ſo; acted with diſſimulation in ratifying the articles, and would not 
have agreed to them, but in order to get the prince home again. He had, in a great 
ſcarcity of ſeamen, all employed in trade, and at a vaſt expence, fitted out a fleet of 
fourteen ſhips, all ſixty guns, beſides other veſſels: and ſent them under the com- 
mand of Francis earl of Rutland to St. Andero, to wait the prince's coming thither, 
and to carry him a large quantity of rich jewels for preſents. He was continually 
uneaſy, ſuſpecting ſome perfidiouſneſs on the part of Spaine: and, in his letters to 
the prince, preſſed him conſtantly to return home without delay. This ſerved the 
prince for a reaſon to haſten home : and the death of pope Gregory XV, on July 10, 
ſuſpending the effects of the diſpenſation lodged in his nuncio's hands, was favour- 


able to his deſign. It became neceſſary to have it confirmed, or a new one granted, 


by his ſucceſſor: and the perſon of this ſucceſſor, the time of his election, and the 
difficulties he might raiſe on the ſubject, were all equally uncertain. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the prince, who did not like the efpouſals; unleſs he might conſummate 
the marriage, and carry his wife home with him, having ſome apprehenſion that 
ſhe: might, retire into a convent, moved the court of Spaine for leave to return into 
England. September g, was the day fixed for his departure: and two days be- 
fore, the king of Spaine and the prince of Wales ſwore to the obſervance of the 
marriage treaty; the latter conſtituting; the infant don Carlos his proxy to eſpouſe 
the infanta in his name, by an inſtrument left with the earl of Briſtol, when every 


thing ſhould, be ready. The king of Spaine had ſpent above a million of gold in 


entertaining the prince; and; at parting, made very magnificent preſents to him and 
pr. Angi. * * Valarezzo, Aug. 4, 11, 18. Sept. 8. 
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peror, in whoſe:eurtthe'yourlg; prince Was to be btedk: büt; WHkeh"the prince of 
W ates aſked him; whether the king of Spuine Would aſſiſt him with Arfhes, if the 
among the princts af ilie houſe of Aſiciu, never ta empſoy theit forces againſt one 
another. The pritite heren pom protbſted, that, if he fttck to that refolution, there 
was an end of all; for, without it, there was no dependance, either u pon marriage or | 
 friend(hip.; and; methicig maore {acts to have paſſed om this ſubject, whilft his royal 

highneſs ſtaid. at Madrids.". Beforehe'ilefo this place; he Had depfired à procuration 
far the efponſals)in the carb of Bl n hands, with difeQions, that If dig diſpenſation 
came from Rams clebr am entire; ht might, within certain nurriber of days, deliver 
it te the, king of Ap buty che fort he embarked, he thou ght ft to feſld a other di 
rectiqnsto-this effett; that, for: fear a monaſtery ſhout rob hit of His wife, he 
. ſhould. ſtay, the: drlivery: of; dhe ppochration, till the deubts were CKared, and he 
ſhould fend him tarcher-direQions in the premiſſts. Briſtol made a difficulty about 
exciting theſe latter orders, on heaount of a dauff De no Froeado procuratore; 
inſerted in the inſtrument of proturationd/bbvthiowasonly a Matter of form, ufu- 
ally put in all guck infifurents x] anche; C:urbons/ Held N lawful by the ciyik and 
canon, laws, for any mana notwithſtanding this clauſe, to revoke iN procuratioh of 
arriage. Whenrthe prince catue to Rü the king declared, Ke would tit Harry 
is onely ſon with a pontiom of tedriitorhis onely ddugkiter; and wrote the very next 
ay 29 tho carl of fol, otderinꝑ hitir Mot to dleliust the procurat fh Before Chr 
mg holidays; and till he had-procured from the ng of Spun 4 punttuak anfwer, 


F. 
as to the courſe he wauld1ake for abe reſtitatich of The Fannie arid Hectotite ts 
bis ſon-in-law ;, and, in eie tho ener of he dolle of Babe 06h oppots any 
iS of ſuch reſtitution, what math his Conbotiab miajeſty wollld tie to give hittt 
urance thereof to his ſatifaQian, It Mid been ul rnyv under Bod, fffat the tteatits 
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James I. of marriage and the Palatinate, though different in themſelves, ſhould yet go on dt 
tee ſame time: but it was not thought proper to inſiſt much on the latter, whilſt 
I the prince's perſon was engaged at Madrid. That reaſon ceaſing, it was now re- 

ſumed : but Bri/ol did not care to enter upon the ſubject, wiſhing it might be left to 

the infanta; who bad made the buſineſs of the Palatinate her own, had written. to 

Olivares to that effect, and had ſet her heart upon ingratiating herſelf with the king 

and kingdom of England, by overcoming the difficulties which had obſtructed the 
treaty. Since the prince's departure, there had been no thought of any thing in the 
court of Spaine, but of providing preſents for him and his father, of ſettling the 
princeſs's family, and of making preparations for her journey on March 1: and the 
princeſs herſelf had begun to draw the letters ſhe.intended to write, on the day of her 
eſpouſal, to her father-in-law; and to the prince her huſband; For theſe reaſons, looked 
upon as proofs of the ſincerity of the court of Spaine, and becauſe it would be held a 

point of diſhonour to the i Fanta, if the procuration, called for by her friends, ſhould 


be denied on the prince's part; and that, whoſoever had deſerved ill, ſhe certainly ® 
had deſerved neither diſreſpect nor diſcomfort, he preſſed earneſtly for leave to de- 9 
liver the procuration for the eſpouſals, when demanded. | The diſpenſation coming Mp 
in the beginning of December, perhaps with ſome clogs, and accompanied with let- 1 
ters from Urban VIII, to the king and prince of England. never delivered, at leaſt ne- 2 
ver anſwer d; the king of Spaine cauſed bonfires to be made in all parts of his 1 
realm, intending to proceed to the eſpouſal with all due ſolemnity: but Biiftol be- 955 
ing hindered by expreſs orders from delivering the procuration; the infanta left off 7 
learning the Engliſh language, and was no longer, either ſtyled: or treated as princeſs 
of England. As the voyage to Spain? had been imputed to Buckingham's jealouſy; = 
leſt Briſtol, by being the ole negotiator of the match, ſhould, by his credit with the z 
7nfants, ſupplant him in the good graces of her huſband, ſo:the breaking it off was 4 
aſcribed to his influence over the king and prince: but the manner and juncture of 1 
doing it ſhew very plainly, that James had not that violent affection for it, as he js 1 
generally charged with having; and vrhatever compliances he made with regard to 5 
the articles, were (as Mr. Secretary Conway told the Venetian embaſſadot) made” purely 1 
with a view to get the prince home, and then he would be capable of a generous re- N 
Oro the prince s return, Tnoinſa; Mandoſa; and Colonna, the Spaniſh emibaſfadors 4 
in England, did all that was poſſible to reconcile Buckinigham to tlie marriage: and z 
gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that every thing ſhould be adjuſted to ſatisfactior; and 1 
the Palatine be reſtored to all his dominioris and: titles, except the electorate. They 3 
had an audience of the king and prince for four hours, none elſe preſent” befides E 
Buckingham : and thoughevery thing was kept private, it was judged from the loud- = 
neſs of his majeſty s voice on ſome occaſions, that he was far from being pleaſed with 1 
their propoſals, The prince too, aſter his experience of the tricks and ſhiftings of 4 
Olivares and the miniſters in Spain, gave no credit to any of their offers and pro- 5 
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char about the Palatinate, was far from being ſatisfactory; though it was ſuf⸗ 
ficiently explicite, declaring that he would uſe his good offices with the emperor for 
its reſtitution; but, if theſe did not ſucceed, he would give no affiſtance to recover it 
by force of armes; it being inconſiſtent with the part, he propoſed to act, of a me- 
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Jamzs however, whoſe neceſſities, though they diſabled him fox a War, Uid- 


with the emperor, in their behalf i, upon theſe conditions, which he had hopes given 


him in all appearance of obtaining. That the Palatine ſnould make a due 


« ſubmiſſion to the emprror, with convenient limitations and a ſaſeconduct for his 
e perſon and revenue; this done, a full reſtitution was to be made of the Palatinate 
© to his ſon; and the aUminiſtration of it committed to the father during his life; 
« that, after the duke of Bavaris's deceaſe, the young prince Palatine ſhould be 


« re-eſtabliſhed in the electoral dignity; and, for the better: confirmation of a ſound 
amity and aſſurance of his poſſeſſions, ſhould marry the emperor's younger daugh- 


« ter; the contract for which was to be made immediately. It had been at firſt de- 
manded, that the young prince ſhould be brought up in the imperial court: but, all 
hopes of gaining that point being loſt, it was agreed he ſhould: be educated in that of 


England: and the adverſary had likewiſe conſented, that the electoral dignity ſhould 


be reſtored to Frederick himſelf, upon Bavaria's deceaſe. Such was the tate of the 
negotiation; and ſuch the conditions referred, on November 20, to the Palatine's con- 
ſideration, whether, conſidering his bare manner of living on the courteſy of others; 
and the ready entrance he would have into the poſſeſſion of his own, it''wobld not 
be more eligible for him to accept them, than truſt to long precarious expectations of 
relief by war, or other means alike uncertain. Frederici, proud, conceited; injudi- 
cious, full of airy notions, and too fond of his uſurped title of king of Bohemia; took 


time, till Derember 30, to conſider of theſe propoſals for the immediate: reſtitution 


of his dominions, and eyentual ſuceeſſion to the electorate: and then ſent an anſwer 
rejecting them, though his hopes from the treaty of Gologne,'as well as from the forces 
of duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, Halberſtat, and count Mangfeld, were dafhed*; the 
e of theſe princes having been defeated by Tilly in Auguſt, and the latter, who 
had made a ſhift to defend himſelf all the ſummer in the moraſſes of Eaft Friſeland. 


having at this very time, upon the receipt of 300, ooo dollars from the eſtates of the 


country, diſbanded his army. VCC 02 THIPTIT T VID \ DID 
; FaenrIcx's paſſions were the chief obſtacle to his accepting the propoſals ; be 
could not bear the thoughts of a ſubmiſſion: to the emperor, which would imply an 
approbation of his proſcription, and diſputing the :ſeeutity.of a ſafe conduct, did not 
care to make it, unleſs by a deputy; and even in this caſe; as it was a point of mere 
ceremony, he would haye. it preceded, by a reſtitution to all his territories and digs 
nities. He imagined; that yielding the electorate to the duke of Bavaria for life, 
would prejudice his cauſe for Ever z make Saxony, Brandenburg, and other princes 
of the empire, diſavow.their proteſts againſt the tranſlation of the electoral dignity; 
binder Gaber”s progreſs on one. fide, and intimidate the German princes on the other; 
He inſiſted, further pn heing aſſured of tho total reſtitution of the Execrarute and Pa- 
latinate, before he would hegrken to any. treaty, of marriage for his ſon, for fear it 
might be | drawn on ta the length of two or three years, and in that time the emperor. 


might eſtabliſh, che tranflation of his elsctoral dignity: and patrimonial eſtate. He 


ſeemed to hope well of Saxony; Brandenburg, and the circle. of the. Lower Saxony; 


though he knew the elector of Mentz, and the princes of the Roman Catholizk league, 


were uſing their intereſt to engage the two firſt to on the elector of Bavariz; and 
he had no means of his own to prevent. the ſucpeſs of their inſtances. The king of 
Denmark was a prince of too great cireumſpection toi ſtir without the king of Eng- | 
land: but Frederick, catching at every twig, laid a ſtreſs upon the '[pperial and Ba. 
varian armies being compoſed for the greater part of Protgſtantt ; and on u fleet 

2 17 -»* Cobala, 4* ii, 149, 150.  * Ret's negot. p. 160, 168. 173. 108. 20. 
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hinder him from remitting regularly 12, 000 J. a year to his daughter, and 66064. — che 


to her huſband, for their ſubſiſtence, Hoped ſtill to make a tolerable accommodation P Hine. 
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Ja ues L which the Dutch (with whom he wiſhed his majeſty united) were fendimfito ſappott 

I theit newly erected Meſi-India company, and to act againſt the Spaniards in America. 

* * Such were the groundleſs hopes and imaginations, upon which the Palatine took 
his meaſures; and rejected the articles of accommodation propoſed by his father - in- 

1 law; though he ſeemed inclined: afterwards to an agreement with the duke of Ba- 

0 varia upon the very ſame, or rather worſe, terms, abating the humiliation of a: lub 

| miſſion, which could only be demanded by his imperial majeſty. The duke was 
not on good terms with Spaine*, and a coolneſs had arifen between him and the em- 
peror : : hence it came that a Capucin frier, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, was ſent by the 
nunciq at Bruxelles, with the bonſent of the electors of Mentæ and Bavaria, over 
into England, to treat, in the name of theſe two princes, for an accommodation wWwith 
the Palatine. be agent, getting firſt acceſs to Buckingham,” Was afterwards ad- 
mitted, to the king's preſence: | and propoſed a reſtitution of the Palatiniats, the 
erection of an eighth electorate for the Palatine, and the marriage of this laſt's ſon 
to Bavarts's daughter, as a ſecurity for their future friendſhip. The Venetian em- 
baſſador, thinking it as well im practicable to tecover the Paldtinate by foroe of 
armes, as heceſſary to get Bavaria off from Spaine at any rate; favoured the nego- 
tiation; though be had ſome. doubt of its fincerity, The French emibaſſador re- 
commended it though he wiſhed it might be carried on in France, and made uſe 
of for French ends, to get a body of troops from Bavarid to drive the Spamardi out 
of the Valtelina. The Spaniſh embaſſadors were ſo alarmed at it, that they not only 
ſent advice thereof to Madrid, but after trying all ways in vain to get an audience 
of Fames, without Buckinghar#'s being preſent, expreſſed in letters, whiet they” got 
preſented;.. theit-greatdeſires of the mateh-with the 7nfanta; and promiſed to pro- 
gure a ſpeedy reſtitution of the Palatinate, and even to affiſt with their forees agu 
the duke of Bavnria. The prince was ſo prepoſſeſſed againſt this duke, iid Had io 
Il an opinion of the pope's nuncie being employed to ſet the negotiation of foot; that 
he looked upon it, from the firſt, as a trick defipne® only to amuſe. The King did 
dot like it; though he ſuffered ie to go on, to pleaſe his fon in-la ww, who did; and 
prefied an immediate agreement, left it ſhould be fenäbtech Eticable by gpu 

A. P. 1624. making up tvatterswith the emporoy. It was broken off, in'the beginning of H 
upon James's refuſing to conſent that the young prince Paine ſhould be bred 2 
Riman Carbolich; and the others not conſenting to the French embaſſador's propoſal 
for his being educated by the theftor of — wag Ne dhe went inte "Hol- 
hendt, to treat with Frederichion'the ſubject. 109g etl 10 NONEC01 5 

A parlament Tu Palatine; whether he'f6unded hib hopes on on aha derten t his 

called. daughter, or on the bluſtering:2eal of the Eng/tÞ Puritans for him and KF Gale, 
ſeems to hare: pected: that Fames ſhould haue fieriſcec his owit cates and the 

aniet of his realm, by plunging into all che calamities and intolerable expetttes of a 

war, attended vlith infuperable'difficultics,' to maintain Bis unadviſed uſürpationt of 
the: crovin.af:Buberpia, or at leaſt to reſtore him to alf che tetritories and Bighitics 
he bad loſi by taking that ſep;' without 'vouchſafing to e6HMlt him on the fabjet. 
in wasiceotainly a very unreaſonable oxpeRtatoh 9 bat'tHe pebple Had fc af ayeriion 
for Spainey im which the prince and Buckinghim agreed? and the Puritas Wete fo 
clainorous'foria wat; that this ki unable otherwiſe to defray the expetice* was — 
ſnaded to and a parkament, in hèpes G füpplies. The Penta embuffador - was 
amid, thad che immodtrste pretenſtens of the houſe of Comtmons, fortihed by the 
king's praſent ntceffxies, riight/retiew fret ditputes; the fiction again him be- 
ing greatlycidcrealed; and now ſure to be fotnènted by the Spamards.” The king 
hag the ſanze-fexrt » and whon he had con ſented to break off the" 5) paniſh match, it 
was. debatady whether -a-depturttiory ſhonld be made of the breach in the ivy 'colin- 


cit; or im patliuent. would,” in all apptarance, have much facilitated matters, 
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had it been made, as his majeſty propoſed, at the council board, befote the opening if ants J. 


of the ſeſſion: but Buckingham carried it for the latter, upon the pretence that it 
wonld diſpoſe the commons to liberal fupplies, but in reality to Engage them in his 
intereſt, though his majeſty was very averſe to the ſtep, as injurious to his prero- 
gative, and allowing too much authority to parliament. To prevent oppoſition 
therein, it was thought proper to fend Sir Dudley Digges, and ſome of the freeſt 
ſpeakers and leading men, on a committion into Ireland. Sir E. Coke was defigned 

to be one of the number: but, being excuſed at the prince's requeſt; was choſen a 
member, as were likewiſe abundance of the moſt virulent Puritans. Buckingham 
had not o many of his particular friends, as he expected: but ſtriking in with the 

views of the others, and declaring himſelf bitterly againſt Spaine on all occaſions, he 
made ſhift to paſs through the ſeſſion, without any attack, and with a good deal of 
popularity. *Briftol, after his arrival from Spame, ſtaid in the country; though he 
refuſed all reconciliation with him, when moved to it by the prince; and vowed he 
would either ſuffer death, or be juſtified from the other's miſrepreſentations. 


D. 1624: 


' The' parliament met on Thurſday, Feb. 19: and the King, in his ſpeech, . deſired tt proceed- 
« the advice of both houſes about the match of his ſon, in which he had ſpent much * 


ce time 77 * great coſt, in 1955 treaties, Und a view to the advancement of his ſtate 


. „en 2 5 ſince it had Wurde him, 1 2 obs Nothing i to 


« a good iſſue, and before any matter can be fully finiſhed, it muſt be reduced to 
<< particulars. Whilſt the match wid treated in generals, he thought 1 it reduced to a 
6 narrow point, till, upon the prince's': arrival in Spaine, he found the matter as raw 
n as if it had never been treated of; the generals affording an eaſy way to evade, and 
ce means to avoid, bringing any thing to effect. As for the particulars that paſſed i in 


3 


«"the' treaty, be refetted* them to the prince 37 Buckingbam' s, td the! ſecretaries, 


* reports; 18 their beſt advice upon the whole matter, and alſut ing 8 ha 


4 e nor even to fe MEAT in his 1 not had he ne any 1 
that ſavoured of it. by x words; 3 though he had, at times, for good reaſons, not put 


«the La fully in execution, or in n reſpe& of their lawful liberties and privileges, 
«which be never meant to infringe, but wiſhed them to enjoy in all the plenitude 


a warratited' by the practice of former times. Proteſting, that he ſhould never bo 


u cutioùs bt captious to quartel With them, be deſired them to avoid 9 455 
10 * ions, nice Jaetks of law, and idle 1 innovations, wh comp. 


wah to the A a = he 175 b 


he goo 


Was mch 


bro recom- 
lies, Wen and concealers, and laid it 
ve Pol Was to be revoyercd, he made 


578 19 5 s 151 Sügion in Treland, reforming g the coutts of 
jt, 5 denten . ry Fa of the peace, and making (what he was 
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e endowrents of churches out of his own oi a9 
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Jamzs I. would be highly to his honour in future ages. On Tueſday, Feb. 24, the duke of 
BBuclingbam gave the two houſes a particular account of the tranſactions in the 
A. D. 1624. 8 paniſh treaty; the prince ſtanding by and confirming, what he ſaid ;, and the ſecre- 


taries of ſtate producing the letters and papers quoted in the duke s relation. 
SoME. paſſages of this account, the ſubſtance 'whereot hath been already. related, 


gave great offence to the Spaniſh embaſſador : and complaint was made againſt 
Buckingham, for delivering ſomewhat which touched the king of Spaine ſo highly 
in his honour, that, if the like had been uttered by any of his ſubjects againſt the 
king of England, the loſs of the ſpeaker's head would have; been the only means of 
expiation. The lords, upon the complaint being laid before them, rhought it an | 
aſperſion on their houſe, which would not have ſuffered any thiog to be publickty 
ſpoken to the diſhonour of ſo great a prince in amity with his majeſty ;) and. that 
nothing then delivered concerned him in particular, but only the arts of his officers 
and miniſters. They were of opinion, that the duke deſerved thanks for his nar- 
rative, and ought not to have concealed any part rt, thereof: and paſſed. accordingly a 
reſolution, that he had delivered. nothing in itz but What Was, fit for him ta. do, and 
he was led into by the matter. | The bouſe of commons agreed poanimouſly in ꝓaſ- 
ſing a vote to the ſame effect: and, on March 5 both houſes joined, ne mine contra- 
—.— in an addreſs to the king, yi. their, humble ue Art It treaties for the 
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his majeſty, the lafety of his people, {Us welfare, of. his ih mo poſterity, e or the 
aſſurance of. his ancient allies. If Jenes, in conſequence: of this advice, ſhould, Have 
| declared t the treaties difſalved, there Was reaſon to apprehend. ; a War with Sbaine: 7 and 
to remove this objection, it: was reſolved, that they would afliſt him with their per- 
ſons and fortunes, accordin to. their abilities, ; as. became good and, obedient, ſubjects. 
Some reaſons for this advice were drawn up, but not t publiſhed... & They were founded 
. | « on the match's being firſt Propoſed. by, Spaine, ,and the. infincerity of that. Court 
. « in all its proceedings upon the ſubject; the attempts to get the prince to change his 
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. | 10 religion, contrary. ta the; ancient laws of honour and boſpitality; their inſiſting, 
4 ct hilft i Was in ff, on, 19 5 1 TO for. the 1 ones $ e —— 
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1 


i by requiring. the Palatine! S eldeſt ſon to be eee in the emperor N 5 


63 yy 


Fut 9 Was cautious of e i in a yr which be, was. not able. to: -main- 


anſwer to the e 1 was 1 3 5 on March 12 105 He, thanked the be uſes 
« for their advice to break off the | treaties: but; was Toth 1 to enter unneceſſarily into 
1 = a War; ; being averſe to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, and having no ſmall hopes 
b « given him of obtaining better conditions for reſtitution of the Palatinate... 1 He did 


CRE 


. A —— not, however, reject” their advice;. though he Judged : it 7 firſt to'c -onſid 


10. 3 £44k 


2 how it would agree with bis 0 and honour ; and next, how ] ken hau 0 
12 be enabled to raie forces for that purpole, . He had nothing "fo, ach a heart, as 
te the reltithtion ; 53. nar could he : die with comfort, unleſs he der faw i it, ad an 


r 


4. aflurance thereof; but he conceived they did not mes de inyolve him in a war, 
we and w 7ould' confider what Was requiſite for its, maintenance. His,own neceſſities 


: 7 iy 


W were 100 well knowd ; bis diſabilities w were increaſed” by the « charges Q "embaſſa- 


« ders, and of his fon's Journey to Venen by y the lubſiſtence of 1 his children, his ſuc- 
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« cour of the Palatinate, and his debt to the king of Denmar h. The Lom Coun- Jay Es 
« tries were ſcarce able to ſubſiſt without his aſſiſtance; the princes of Germany 
ec vyere all poor, weak, and diſpiriteds it was neceſſary to provide for the ſecurity of 
« Ireland; and the navy, though in a better caſe than ever, would ſtill require 4 
cc conſiderable expence; the cuſtoms were the beſt part of the revenue he had to live 
« on, but were farmed on condition, that if there was a war, the contracts were to 
« be annulled: ſubſidies were ſlow in collecting, and a great part of them would be 
6 ſunk; if taken up beforchand on credit. The treaſurer would inform them of 
« what concerned his-cſtate: and deſiring them to ſhew the means how he might 
cc do what they recommended, he aſſured them, that if he took a reſolution of en- 
„ gaging in a war upon their advice, he would not meddle with the money granted, 
« but, leſt, it to be;diſpoſed, « of by treaſurers of their own appointment. He likewiſe 


1. 


8 
A. D. 1624. 


1 promiſed them, on the word of a king, that though the making war and peace 


« Was his peculiar prerogative; yet, if engaged in a war, he found the! means of 

cc making i it honourable and ſafe, he would neither treat not accept of peace, with= 

« out firſt acquainting them with it, and hearing their advyice,!” | aging oo 
Tas treaſurer s relation occaſioned a conference between the: twg: heuſes; and to hes af 4 


the Was followed by a jointraddreſs of both, Which was preſented —— 


Merch 14s... It expreſſed. their thanks for his acgeptance of the late declaration of 
ec their 10 58 to N bim, i in a ee 147 hy pe W ang abi- 


N 


rt 55 a War, and ieh RE, the 5 points 857 3 e the de- 
745 8 of Gre (2 51 the a rl 1 . the e Ph abe fel BED 


42855 year, after Wap fa ND 9 5 "Was 1 mac e; 7% xc e money to 1 81 into tlie 
« hands,” hy laid, out by rhe Magn nom ſuch b deere s ſhould be agreed 
« « on it in the P keln. of parliament; defiring him to accept ta firſt fruits of 
« their oblation, and. to reſt a aſſed, that they would, DEVET., fail, in a par- 
e lamentary \ 2 5 to alfiſt him. ig dy royal a deſign, wherein his own and the prince's 
ec ; hohour, | the a cient renown | of Anion the Aubſiſtence af his onely. daughter, 
« bei confort, and their e e 500 i 4 s realms, and the profperity « of his 
&« allies, were. ſo deeply, £0gaget FED hbiſ hap. ap ry,.10 his. preamble: 
at preſenting the a ddreſs, had 52 FOUR! bea * That the king. had ſhewed. 
PP himſelf, ſenſible of 1 che infincerity 0 the 81 kipg of Spaipe in the late double treaty, 
« aud of the indigntics, offered 1 his on the prince and bis yal daughter.“ 
fames, takin offence, a A this aſſertion, . cc *Declared, 195 had never expreſſed bimſelf 
2 Re, either ſcnfible or inſenfible. of th Je good r 5 ZN dealing of qboſe. with whom. 
d 


« bes 7 ad [ lately t treated ef; f for the words 71 a be ſpoke with teaſon, . and 
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backe with power.“ BY Was full e of fi ments for t ID large offer of 
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aft ance: : bor t] the council o 'of \ war ir he had lately eſtab liſhed {conviſting 'of five lords 


af 0 > and. ap: many. mi Iitiry, officers) to, conhider, of means ; for recovering 
e Palatinate, avin agreed, at it Was not practicable, wi Ss an army g 
Gad 1722 2 
2 250090 foot and 5009 horle, w ell afnicd. an and pr royided WW th all Nece 99 \ he tough 
the ſupp ly. oe not. adeq uate tothe 9 and <  defired &y would 
To ahi ve ſubſi idics, Achte freenths t to each, Or - the war. Pr bis 2 5 ing of 
el ah eavy on hi 8 ach b being Horn old, K he was 1 to e atis ed 
Ire 12 fied" Coty the *would 4 give big annual ly one : fubſ & nd f wa, 
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Janzs I, “ fifteenths, till they were diſcharged ; if this were done, or he ſaw things in a fair 
s way towards it, he ſhould follow their advice.” Theſe laſt words leaving the 
4. N.. houſes in ſome doubt as to the king's reſolution, the prince was empowered the 
| next day to explain them, and to aſſure the parliament, that he was reſolved upon 

a war, and left the manner of publiſhing it to their advice; without which he-would 

not enter into any treaty of peace or accommodation. This gave ſatisfaction: and 

the commons, on March 20, voting nemine contradicente, a grant of three ſub- 

ſidies, and as many fifteenths ; the king, three days after, made a publick declaration 

of the treaties being diſſolved. A proclamation to this effect was poſted in all the 

ſtreets: but it was contrary to his orders, that bonfires were made on this occafion ; 

and affronts offered to-the Spaniſh embaſſador's ſervants. This being the act of a 

mob, both houſes were content barely to condemn it; though with regard to ſome 
miniſters, who had preached too licentiouſſy, the lords moved the archbiſhop to give 


order, that no ſpeeches ſhould be uttered from the pulpit in diſgrace of the king of 


Spaine, or his embaſſadors. 


Impeachment THE prince and the duke of Buckingham had been very inſtrumental in pe = 


of the earl of 


rage” ſuading the king to this declaration; which was in a day or two not oply ſignified 


ſentence to the Spaniſh embaſſador at his coming to court, but ſent, by an expreſs to Hale, 
againſt him. * 


+ 


n 


vo 


5 


of 


Naunton had his poſt of maſter of the wards: and Sir Richard Weston facceeded him 
| . BYPASS To nne TONS) bits 
dns 7 pr. Angl. 1. March 1. May 7. | 2 


in 
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to be notified in form to his Catbolick majeſty. The commons, del ighted with the 
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mining the church of England. No ſeſſion could paſs without ſome addreſs againſt 


Boor Xl. E BN GM AND. 


in the management of the treaſury; he was releaſed out of the Tower three days af- Jamzs I. 


ter the end of the ſeſſion, and his fine was reduced to 30,0004. 
Ino10s4, the Spaniſh embaſſador extraordinary, was an hot, furious, injudicious 
lation of the treaties, he formed a ſcheme, which every man of honour or con- 


court of England, by infuſing into the king a jealouſy of his ſon's deſigns. The ice 
was broke by Padre Maęſtro, the ordinary miniſter, who, notwithſtanding all the 


precautions taken to prevent it, found means, on April 2 1, to have a private conference 


of three hours with hismajeſty at Theobalds; and filling him with apprehenſions of 
ill effects from the prince's popularity, charged Buckingham with treaſonable in- 
tentions. James yielded ſo far to theſe inſinuations, as to allow [na a private 
audience on the Saturday following, April 24: and was informed by him, that the 
duke, with thoſe of his party in the parliament, had formed a deſign, for ſhutting 
him up in a park, where he might hunt away the reſt of his life, without intermed- 


dling in publick affairs, and for inveſting the prince with the government of the 


kingdom. This raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in the king, that he looked upon his ſon with 
an evil eye, and ſhewed ſo viſible a reſerve or coldneſs towards him, that the prince 
was adviſed to keep out of his preſence: but he anſwered very wiſely, „That if it 
« was his father's command, he would obey ; if not, he would continue his conduct 


« as uſual.” To caſt likewiſe a bone of jealouſy between the prince and the duke, it 


was given out, that there was a treaty of marriage on foot, between the Palſgrave's 


eldeſt ſon, and the duke's daughter, an infant, only two years old. Inoigſa ſeconded 


his verbal ſuggeſtions by a writing, in which he accuſed the prince, the electoreſs 
Palatine, and the parliament, in a flight, but Buckingham in a particular, manner: 
and pretended, that ſome lords of the council were acquainted with theſe practices. 


James hereupon went to Theobalds, and, on Sunday, May 2, calling his council 


about him, examined every one of them ſeverally, and in private, on the ſubject; 
having firſt made them take an oath on a bible, which he held in his hand: but all 


of them agreeing in a denial of the charge, and ſwearing to Buckingham's innocence 


and fidelity, his jealouſy was entirely removed, and the. Spaniſh embaſſador ſent out 
of the realm, without an audience, which he earneſtly ſollicited, without any pre- 
ſent of plate or jewels as uſual, and attended only by Lewkenor, maſter of thece remo- 
nies, to ſee him embark for Flanders. Inoigſa was fo enraged at this treatment, that 
he wreaked his revenge on the pictures of the kings of England, particularly queen 
Elizabeth's, and other furniture in his lodgings, with a brutiſhneſs ſcarce to be con- 
ceived: yet his couſin Olivarez, after a ſhort reſtraint on his return to Madrid, got. 

him received again into favour, It was about this time, that the jewels, which the 
prince, whilſt he was at Madrid, had preſented to the infanta, and the letters he had 
wrote her, were ſent back to him untouched and unopened z which he reſented as a 
groſs affront, and conſidered as another proof of the Spaniards double dealing. 


The danger of popery was the politick cry of the Puritans in this reign ; it ſerved Addreſs a- | 
to turn every bodies eyes upon the Papiſts, as if they were the onely enemies from Sainſt the Pe- 


— 


whom miſchief was to be apprehended, whilſt themſelves were continually under . 


the Roman Catholicks ; who had been indeed elated with the hopes of mighty ad- 
vantages from the Spaniſb match, whilſt it was negotiating : but had ſinee received 
no little mortification, by the prince's return home without the infanta, by the fall of 
a floor, whilſt Drury, an Engliſh Feſuit, was, on 3 November 5 N. S. preaching in a 


chamber at Black Friars, belonging to the French embaſſador (who chanced to be 


: 1 : TT: i 8 TY ' ; | ; 1 211 5 12 * 3 = 45 a 1 * 97 5445 30 f | ; . £ 
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. 0 N . : : baſſador, to 
maſter's intereſts: and carried away by the violence of his reſentment. at the diſſo- fer the Ling 


and prince at 
ſcience muſt deteſt, to take revenge upon the authors of that ſtep, and to embroil t 5 
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lockily at that time with the Venetian miniſter) an accident which killed about ninety 
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V7 perſons outright, and bruiſed ſixty others in a terrible manner; and by the declaration 
A. D 89 breaking off the treaties. The commons, to procure this declaration, had repre- 


ſented the continuance of theſe, as the cauſe of all the miſchiefs which threatned 


the religion, peace, and ſafety of the nation: and it was natural enough to think the 


danger removed by their diſſolution. Vet this was no ſooner declared, than they 
complained to the king, of the more than ordinary concourſe of Popiſo Recuſants 


to London, their inſolence in confidence of the patronage of a foreign power, their 


reſort to the chapels of embaſſadors, their attachment to Spaine; and petitioned him, 


% To baniſh by proclamation all Feſuits and Romiſh prieſts, not to return again, 


_ « ſubſtance of it, but add ſomething more of his own ; would baniſh Fe/uits and 


« nor any to harbour or conceal them, under pain of the utmoſt ſeverities of the 
4 law; to cauſe all Popiſh Recuſants, either legally convicted or juſtly ſuſpected, to 
et be diſarmed; to order them all to retire from London to their country habitations ; 
« to reſtrain the reſort of his ſubjects to the houſes of foreign embaſſadors; to turn 
« all Recuſants, or non-communicants for a year paſt, out of commiſſions for the 
« peace and lieutenancy; to put the laws in execution againſt them; and that to 
t prevent any future dangers, he would engage by his royal word, not to take off or 
« ſlacken, upon any occaſion of marriage, treaty, or other requeſt of any foreign 
« power, the execution of the laws againſt ſuch Recuſants. The king, Com- 
ce mending the zeal expreſſed in this petition, lamented his hard fate to be thought 
« to need a ſpur for doing what he was obliged to by his conſcience and duty: his 
« books declared, as his profeſſion and behaviour ſhewed, his religion; and he 
« hoped in God, he ſhould never live to be thought otherwiſe. It had ever been his 
it defire to prevent the growth of popery; yet no body had been ſo much aſperſed 
« on that account, though he was far from perſecution, as thinking it always propa- 
« gated the religion perſecuted. As to their petition, he would not only grant the 


et prieſts by a certain day, cauſe Recuſants to be difarmed, and the laws (which he 
_ « had never diſpenſed with) to be put in execution againſt them: and though em- 


baſſadors houſes were privileged places, he would order the lord mayor and re- 
corder of London to take up ſuch as came from their chapels, and make them ex- 
amples. No interceſſion of foreign powers ſhould prevail with him to allow any 
of his ſubjects to tranſgreſs the laws; and he added further, without any requeſt 
of theirs, that he would do his utmoſt to prevent the education of children in Po- 


838838 KV 


4 pery, appealing to the prelates of Canterbury and Wincheſter, and other lords of the 


et council, for his care in that reſpect.“ This gracious anſwer (which was followed 
by real effects, by the proclamation promiſed =, and by orders to the judges in their 
circuits, to ſee the laws put in execution) did not hinder the commons from' draw- 
ing up another petition, that all perſons who were Papiſts, or juſtly ſuſpected to be fo, 
who had either a wife, fon, daughter, or ſervant, ſuſpected to be Recuſants, or who 
had not received the communion within a year, might be turned out of all com- 
miſſions of charge and truſt: and taking from the members of counties and bur- 


toughs, a liſt of about ſeventy noblemen and gentlemen, whom ſuch members were 


pleaſed to ſuſpect, inſerted their names therein. But the liſt not being ſettled till the 


| latter end of the ſeſſion; and the lords declining to join in it; not having time to 


As paſſed at 


the end of the 
ſeſſion. 


proceed upon oath, and hear the parties defence; and not caring by ſo publick an 
act to ſtrike deep into the reputation of particulars, and give the king and the world 
occafion to think they both judged and condemned without hearing, this petition was 
 TazRe was very little vecafion for theſe petitions ; the king being much more 
zealous Tor the advancement of religion, and the ſecurity of the thurch of Enpland, 
than any of thoſe that promoted them: and it is not eaſy to point out any other end 

z Rymer, xvii. 598. Rot's 'mgot. 253, ESI TATA. 
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they anſwered, chan to render his religion ſuſpected, to alarin the people with ima- James I. 
ginary dangers, and to furniſh the Roman Catholicks with a pretence for ſuggeſting N 
to foreign powers of their communion, that they ſuffered an heavy perſecution. It 
as not the only act of neglect ſhewed in this ſeſſion towards the king, and his cha- 
racter: his aſking for a ſmall ſupply, towards the payment of his debts, gave diſ- 
taſte; and he was forced to retra& or poſtpone his requſt to another ſeffion. | The 
elergy in convocation acted more nobly with him, paſſing a grant of four entire 
ſubſidies, without any conditions, for his own aſe; each bringing 20, ooo J. cer- 
tain into his treaſury. The ſubſidies of the laity were uncertain, and daily dimi- 
niſhing; the three now granted, with the three fiftsenths, did not all together 
amount to 300,000 ]. though magnified as the largeſt grant that had been ever made 
at one time; not a penny thereof was to be applied to his particular uſe, or to corne 
into his coffers ; but to be paid to treaſurers*, appointed by parliament for the cu- 
nody thereof, and directed not to iſſue any of the money, but by warrant from the 
council of war beforementioned. The rules for the conduct as well of theſe trea- 
ſurers, as of the counſellors of war, were very ſtrict, and ſpecified i in the act; which 
Was the occaſion of its paſſing ſo ſlowly through the commons; who had an ample 
recompence for their grant, by the many g00d acts againſt monopolies, writs of cer- 
tiorari, informations of intruſion; and on penal ſtatutes, Sc. which the king paſſed 
at the end of the ſeſſion. One of theſe entitled, An? act for the general quiet of 
the ſubject againſt all pretexts of concealment whatever, was of ſo great conſequence 
to the peace and happineſs of the ſubject, and of ſuch diſadvantage to the king in 
his gifts and graces to his ſervants, that judge Dodderidge, at the Oxford aflizes next 
enſuing, affirmed, that his majeſty had bought thoſe ſubſidies and fifteenths at ten 
years purchaſe. The benefits were ſcarce leſs conſiderable, which an infinite num- 
ber of perſons derived from the very ample and general pardon, with which his ma- 
jeſty concluded the ſeſſion on May 2935 when the N e Was ee 1 
b oe 2, next following. 
Tux ſupply granted could only ſerve to prepare matters for the halting of a Meaſures fot 
war, and was not ſufficient to carry on one in the Palatinate 3. It was reflved 1 
therefore, in the council of war, to make no attempt upon it this year, but only to 54e. 
employ Mansfield, with an army collected at the charge of England, France, Venice, 
and Savoy (the three laſt of theſe powers being already engaged in a league, with 
the Proteftant Cantons of Swizerland for the recovery of the Vaſteline) to attack 
the emperor in Alſace, on the ſide of Burgundy. To be better enabled another 
year, Sir: Robert Anſtruther was ſent embaſſador to the king of Denmark, and the 
circle of Lower Saxony; and Sir James Spence to the king E. Sweden, i in hopes of 
drawing thoſe princes, the elector of Saxony and others into a league, for delivering 
Germany from the Auſtrian yoke, and reſtoring it to its ancient liberty. Sir Iſaac 
Wake was alſo employed to treat with the ſtate of Venice, the duke of Savoy, and 
the Proteſtant Stoiſſes, about uniting their forces, and acting vigorouſly + for the reco- 
very of the Valteline. A fleet was prepared, and though the work was much ob- 
ſtructed by a dangerous fever, which ſeized the duke of Bucking bam (on whoſe zeal 
and activity every thing depended) in the beginning of May, 200 terminated in an 
ague; yet, by the end of the month, twelve royal ſhips, and thirty merchant men of 
good. MER were fitted « out, , fo as s te be in a ee condition. Ow” YORE Was fo 


b + Theſs were Sir Thema K Sir Band Pe Merti FR Ps a ab 0 
107 8 algermen of Landon, Sir Paul Bammuge 2 Cypr. Angh, 114. De. 10 19, 


batonet, Sir Richard Grubham knight, James Cam- 24, 31. June”, 14. 21. 2 4 e 1 
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ſervices on that occaſion had moved the Soph: to ſend hither an embaſſador, to 
ropoſe a league for driving the Portugueſe out of all their ſettlements in the Eaſt- 
Indies) and 6000 J. being paid to him, by the Engliſh captors, as his ſhare of the 
booty, in right of his poſt of lord high admiral, he laid it out all very generouſly in 
the equipment of the navy. But the point chiefly recommended by the parlia- 
ment, and deſired by the Palſgrave was, an union with Hollande : and a defenſive 
league was accordingly made between England and the United Provinces. Fames 
engaged to aſſiſt the latter with 6000 men for two years and an half, at his own 
charge ; amounting to 100,000/. a year: and the men being ſoon raiſed, were ſent 
over to Hollande in four regiments, under the command of the earls of Oxford, 
Southampton, and Eſſex ; and Robert Bertie, lord Willoughby of Ereſby. . 
Tux Dutch were ſuppoſed, to be at this time in great diſtreſs, unable to defend 
their own country againſt the force of Spaine; Spinola having beleaguered Breda, 
and P. Maurice not being in a condition to raiſe the ſiege: and yet, whilſt they ap- 


plied to the king of England for ſuccours, they were exerciſing the moſt horrible 


cruelties upon his ſubjects in the Eaſt-Indies. It had been ſtipulated in a treaty 


beforementioned, A. D. 1619, that the Engliſh ſhould enjoy one third, and the 


Dutch two thirds, of the profits of the trade of the Moluccos, Banda, and Amboyna; 
in each of which places the Engliſb Eaji-India company had their factories . 


Among other regulations, it was provided, that if any Eng/;/hman ſhould commit an 


offence againſt the Dutch worthy of death, or other puniſhment, he ſhould be re- 
mitted to, and tryed by, his countrymen ; and if any Hollander offended, he ſhould 
be judged by thoſe of his own nation, In breach of this treaty, to deſtroy the Eng- 
liſh factories, and to engroſs the ſpice trade to themſelves; the Dutch governor of 
Ambeyna, in February, 1623, ſeized on captain Gabriel Towerſon, and the nine other 
merchants in the Engliſb factory, on pretence of a conſpiracy for ſeizing the fort, 


which was ſtrongly ſituated, fortified by four bulwarks and curtains, on each where- 


of fix large pieces of cannon, moſt of them braſs, were mounted, waſhed on one 


fide by the ſea, and on the other, divided from the land by a ditch four or five fathom 
broad, very deep, and ever filled with the ſea water. The garriſon conſiſted of between 


200 and 300 Dutch ſoldiers: there were as many Dutch free burghers in the town, 
ready to join in its defence, beſides what force might be drawn, as well from eight 
Holland veſſels then riding in the road of Amboyna, as from the other Dutch forts 
and garriſons in the iſland. There were but ten Engliſb, not one of them a ſoldier, 


in the factory, all the warlike proviſion in it, was only three ſwords, two muſkets, 


and half a pound of powder, and not a ſhip or pinnace of theirs in the road: nothing 


in nature can be more abſurd, than to imagine, that ſuch a few merchants, in this 
ſituation, ſhould take it into their heads to form an enterprize, ſo impoſlible to be 
executed, and ſo ſure to be their deſtruction. The Dutch, however, put them all 
to ſuch exquiſite tortures by fire and water, that they forced them to ſign whatever 


they dictated, and to confeſs what they every one denied before the torture, and at 


their execution: ten were put to death without any trial, and the Engliſh factory 
utterly deſtroyed. Scarce any age affords an inſtance of the like barbarity: and ſome 
account being brought of it (by letters from the Eng/ih merchants in Banda >, ſent 
in a Dutch pinnace to Hollande, and thence to London] at the time when the treaty 
was on the point of a concluſion, the king was ſo incenſed, that a ſtop was put to 
the ſignature, But the Dutch embaſſadors, abſolutely denying that any extraordi- 
nary tortures were uſed, giving a very different account of the matter, and producing 
the confeſſions of the perſons executed, with the original letters about it, which their 
maſters had received from the Indies, James leaving it to time to clear up the truth 
of this execrable cruelty, was prevailed upon, for the ſake of the Palatine's affairs, 
to ſign the treaty: and the 6000 foot were immediately tranſported to Hollande. 
Koe negot. 250. 2 Valarezzo Dep. June 14, 21, 28. | Tee cle 
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Book XII. 0 F EN GL AN P. 


Maxsr EI D had come over from France to London, in April, very unſeaſonably t; 7 A M EG f. 


affairs not being then ripe for the enterprize he propoſed, nor even fot a, negotiation; 
which was as yet full of difficulties, and not likely to ſucceed: it was for theſe rea- 
ſons, the king had refuſed the duke of Brunſivick Hulberſtadt leave for coming over, 
though his relation. This being ſignified to him, he ſaid he would keep himſelf 
private, and incognito, among his friends; yet he was received kindly by the prince, 
lodged in his palace of St. James, viſited by Buckingham, and had at laſt an au- 
dience of his majeſty. He hoped to get 50,000 /. for the pay of 10,000 foot and 
3000 horſe, with fix pieces of artillery, and to raiſe 4000 Exgliſb, in order to hataſs 
the Imperiali/is in Alſace : but as he ſuſpected France to favour the duke of Ba- 
varia in the poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, nothing could be done in the affair, till 
an agreement was made with that crown; and he went away, in a few days, with 
preſents of jewels and horſes from the king, prince, and duke, to a very confiderable 
value. He carried with him a letter from James to the lord Kenſington, his em- 
baſſador at Paris, with orders, whenever France had declared on her part, to begin 
paying him the money for the promiſed levy: and bills of exchange were ſent for 
that purpoſe. 055 8 ine f 2 n i n 


. 


Mas EL D was received at the French court with great honours; but negotiated Treaty for a 


there with little effect; the reſolutions of England, and the meaſures of France, be- 
ing very different: and to reconcile them was to draw out the buſineſs to an in- 
finite length, and after all, to do nothing. There was a treaty of alliance then on 
foot for the marriage of the prince of Wales, with Henrietta Maria of France; the 
Engliſh were both for the match and a war-; the French were for the firſt without 
the latter, and were not for making war openly againſt Spaine, in conjunction with 
England, before the marriage was concluded; which (as Mansfeld repreſented by 
his ſecretary, whom he ſent to London) might prove a long affair, and loſs of time 
might have evil effects, eſpecially if a diet ſnould be held in German), and matters 
there in difpute be ſettled; They were willing the attempt fhould be made from 
Burgundy : but would have it done in the Pag rave name; and inſiſted on a con- 
tribation of 20,000 7. from England. The Englifh miniſters, eager as they were for 
a war, were not yet for their maſter's embarking in it alone: and were much dif. 
pleaſed at the French ſuſpending their reſolutions, The ill effects ſoon appeared in 


the elector of Saxony taking, purſuant to the inſtances of the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
the patty of acknowledging the duke of Bavaria for elector; a reſolution the moſt 


prejudicial, that could be taken, for the Pal/zrave's affairs. It was ſaid indeed, that 
he would own Bavaria to be elector only for life, and this too on condition, that all 
foreign forces ſhould be ſent out of Germany, and the Palſgrave's brother be reftored 
to his appanage : bat the reſolution being once taken, there was no great likelihood 
of a rigorous inſiſting on theſe conditions; and the elector of Brandenburg, before 
the'end of the year, followed bis example. ... 


* * ” . 1 — : 5 10 F = * 9 - 


Kr now ſeemed to depend on the French match, which the carl of Carli le had 


been ſent to Paris 3, in May, to negotiate. The parliament was then fitting, and not 


like to approve any match, that procured the ſame advantages to the Roman Carho- 
licks, as had been demanded by the Spaniards. The count de Tilliers, then embal- 


fador at London, having been ſounded on the ſubject, had faid, he did not imagine + 


there could be any difficulty in adjuſting the articles about religion, fince they had 
been alteady adjuſted in the treaty for a match with Madame Chretienne: and when 
the Venetian etybafſador urged, that matters had been altered fince.then by the treaty 

wittrSp2ine, and France might perhaps inſiſt on the ſame conditions, he replied, that 
there was no taking a rule or precedent from a treaty, in which there were abun- 
dance of promiſes, and no ſincerity. . Carli/le, not expecting any difficuly on the 
: 3 An ep. April 26. May 3, 10. bid. July 5. Aug. 2, 16, 23. 8 » Tbid, May 31. 
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James I. point of religion, fat out for Paris, full of hopes, that his negotiation would be 
' equally ſhort and ſucceſsful ; but he ſoon found his miſtake; for a papal diſpenſation 
* being ordinarily neceſſary, ſome time was required to procure it, and it could not 
be neglected without great inconveniences. The queen-mother was very earneſt 
for the match *, with the view of ſecuring a retreat for herſelf in England; and the 
| marquis de /a Pink ſurintendant of the finances, promoted it with all his credit; 
= till he fell into diſgrace, and the treaty came under the direCtion, of the cardinal de 
. Richelieu. The marquis D'Effat, a creature of this miniſter, was ſent into Eng- 

land to ſupply the place of Tilliers, who was recalled; new conditions with regard 

to religion were demanded; nothing leſs than the Lis articles which had been ſub- 
mitted to, in the caſe of the infanta, whilſt the prince was in Spaine, and in hopes of 
getting a reſtitution of the Palatinate, would be accepted in behalf of the French | 
princeſs*: and though they could not obtain their defire of the prince's going over 
to Paris to court her in perſon, they ſtill inſiſted that the ſuperiority of France 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the grant of ſome additional privilege. "Theſe demands, 
and the fall of /a Vieuville, made James ſuſpect the ſincerity of the French court; 
and he began to deſpair of the marriage; nor could D'Efiat, with all his ſolemn 
aſſurances of the good meaning of his maſter, perſuade him for a good while to en- 
tertain any other notion. dt 
Tus embaſſador, arriving on 8 July 3, in the Sebi had, an au- 
dience the next day at VMindſor: and was wellcomed by the king with a pun on his 
name, Fiat, as a good omen of his negotiation. His chief inſtruction was to diſ- 
cover James's inclinations, whether he was entirely detached. from Spaine : and it 
was perhaps, as well from ſome doubt in this reſpect, as from an apprehenſion, it 
would look diſhonourable in the king of France, to make a war with his brother 

the king of Spaine, a condition of his ſiſter's marriage, that when the Engliſh mi- 

miſters propoſed a league offenſive and defenſive with France +, he put off the con- 

ſideration thereof, till after the marriage was ſettled; a proceeding prepoſterous 
enough, ſince the match ought naturally to ſerve for a cement and confirmation of 
the alliance, There was nothing wanting to ſettle it, but an-agreement about the 
articles of religion; and he was at firſt diſpoſed to recede from the demand of an 
equality of the advantages which had been ſtipulated with Spaine : but the clamours 
of the Engliſh Roman Catholicks, who had before put the Spaniards upon infiſting 
on thoſe conditions in their favour, made him either change his ſentiments. on this 
head, or alter his conduct. When the parliament was, in April, about addreſſing 
his majeſty againſt any indulgence to Popiſb Recuſants, and any articles in their fa- 
vour, in caſe of a match with a Reman Catbolicl princeſs, the Engliſh papiſts were 
for petitioning the houſes 5, and profeſſing themſelves good ſubjects, notwithſtanding 
their religion : but the project was ſtopped by two conſiderations. One was, what 
anſwer they ſhould give, if aſked, whether in caſe the pope ſent an armada to invade 
the kingdom, they would oppoſe ſuch an attempt: this was a queſtion, that had 
been put to them in the time of queen Elizabeth ; and not. knowing how to anſwer 
it, they had involved themſelves in an inexiricable difficulty. The other was, that 
ſome of them having communicated their petition to Buckingham, he was for 
having them add to it a deteſtation and abjuration of all dependance upon Spaine ; 
which had turned much to their prejudice, the declining to do the one, being a con- 
feſſion of the other; and the not aſſenting to his propoſal, confirming him in the 
opinion of their being i in ſuch a dependance,  D'Efrat found them all, to a man, 
infinitely attached to the crown of Spaine : and they were continually peſtering bim 
with terrible complaints of the 6 Periecutions : they ſuffered ; to which the late or- 
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ders, for putting the n againſt them in execution, ſeemed to give 4 countenditce. JAuEs I. 
But they took menaces for blows, and terror for ſuffering; yet the French embaſſa· 
dor was impoſed on by their pretences, till the Venetian (who had been ſome years 
reſident at the court of England) aſked them in his preſence, to name the perſons, 
times, and places of ſuch perſecution, and by their inability of ſpecifying any one 
inſtance, convinced him of the groundleſſneſs of their clamburs. He now. ſaw 
plainly, that their pretences, diffidences, reports, and ſuggeſtions, were an effect of 
their diſlike of the French alliance, and that their religion was rather Spaniſh than 
Catbalick': but diſſatisfied, as he was with them, he laboured to wean them from | 
their: Spaniſh affections, and to bring them over to a dependance upon France, by | 

| ſhewing them, that Spare could no longer do them any ſervice, and that they could 
hope for no indulgence, but by his maſter 8 Protection; which they Aut to merit 
by an entire attachment to his intereſts. 

Tux v hearkened to his remonſtrances: and to gain them abſclately, the ech. 
ſadar grew ſtiff in demanding the ſame conditions for them, as had been ſettled in 
the articles for the match with the infant; endeavouring to perſuade the court of 
England, that there was no way of detaching the Roman Catholicks from the Spaniſh 

| intereſt, but by ſhewing them, they might have the ſame adyantages from another 
quarter. The pope too inſiſted, at leaſt, on an equality i in that reſpect, before he 
would grant the diſpenſation ; Richelieu, as a prince of the Romſh church, thought 
himſelf obliged by his dignity, not to ſuffer a diminution of thofe advantages: and 
the precedence claimed by the crown of France before that of Spaine, made the 
French court conſider it as neceſſary for keeping up the opinion of her ſuperior 
grandeur, to get ſome honorary augmentation thereof. The king of England had 
been very indifferent about the match, when it was firſt ſet on foot: but after the 
propoſal had been eagerly embraced at the French court, and he had fent Carli iſle and | 
Kenfington. (now made earl of Holland) as his embaſſadors extraordinary thither, to 

make a magnificent figure ſuitable to the occaſion, he became very uneaſy at the ap- 
prehenſion of a rupture, which he conceived dad throw a ſlur upon his repu- 
tation, and defeat all his meaſures for the recovery of the Palatinate. He ſaw no 
other match in Europe equal to his ſon, in point of birth, fortune, reputation, and 

power; the kings of Denmark and Sweden, the Proteſtant princes, and free cities of 
the empire”, were in ſuch dread of the imperial power, and the Roman Catholick 
league, that nothitg but the match and a league between France and England could 
animate them to any vigorous meaſures for reſtoring tlie liberty of Germany; and the' 
French would not treat of the latter, till the former Was concluded. D*'Efrat faw* 

| plainly the king's continual uneaſineſs on theſe accounts; and took advantage thence 
to inſiſt rigorouſly on all the Spaniſb articles in point of religion. The Engliſb mi- 
niſters, concerned in adviſing and treating of the French match, which was oppofed 
by a ſtrong; party about court, were alarmed at the danger of its breaking off, leſt the 
Spaniſh faction ſhould get the aſcendant there, and make uſe of the diſappoint-' 
ment, to leſſen their credit, and to revive Fames's old affection for Spaine; which 
mult of courſe be followed by their diſgrace. This put them upon uſing their ut- 
moſt endeavours to obtain his conſent to the French demands, and when this was 
done, M. de Ville aux clercs brought the articles drawn up in form, at the latter end 

of November, to London; bonfires, and other 3 e ny of Joy, _— made ** 
over the city, upon the news being publiſhe. N 3 

TnESE articles 4 contained a ſtipulation for the marriage of the parties in 

France according to the form uſed in the celebration of the nuptials, of Henry IV, 1 
with Margaret de Valois, and of the duke of Bar, with the princeſs of Navarre; 

nothing being left to be done on the princeſs Henrietta's arrival in England, but 

© a new reading qe > and ratification of the contract. The king of France was 
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« to defray her expence to Bologne, and the king of England from thence to Lon- 
« Jon, No attempts were to be made for perſuading her to a change of religion; 
« for the free exerciſe whereof by herſelf and ſeryants, ſhe was to have a Chapel for 
« divine ſervice, a church-yard for their burial, a biſhop for her chief almoner, and 
i twenty-cight prieſts to officiate, under his authority. The king of France had the 
« choice of her ſervants that were to come over with her, all French Roman Ca- 
« tholicks : but in caſe of death, or her deſire to change them, ſhe might name others 
40 of the ſame religion, either French or Engliſh, in their ſtead; all of them being 
« obliged to take an oath of allegiance according to a form preſcribed. Her portion 
« was 800,000 crowns, of three livres each; the whole to be reſtored, if her huſband 
« died firſt, without any iſſue by, her, and two thirds, if he left children, who were to 
« inherit it, equally with ſuch, as ſhe might have by a ſetond; huſband: but if ſhe 
« died firſt; half of the portion was to be paid back, unleſs ſhe left children, in 
which caſe the whole was to be kept. The children, were to be brought up un- 
« der her eye, till they arrived at their thirteenth year; jewels, to the value of 
« £0,000 crowns, were to be given her in property, and lands to the amount of 
18, ooo J. ſterling a year, aſſigned for her jointure, which ſhe was to enjoy after 
e her huſband's death, and be at her liberty, either to return into France, or to abide 
« in England. A renunciation was made of all ſucceſſions, paternal, maternal, and 
« collateral, with regard to lands, parcel of the damaine of the crown of France. 
Theſe were the publick articles: and the private ones were, That Recuſants, im- 
« priſoned fince the late proclamation, ſhould be {ct at liberty, and their goods re- 
« ſtored, and none of them moleſted for the future on account of their religion.“ 
Tux time for the ſequeſtration of Franc lendale expiring about the middle of 
Oftober, the archducheſs Iſabella was deſired to grant a ſafe conduct for a body of 
1.500 foot and 200 horſe (the number of which the old garriſon conſiſted) to march 
through her, territories and the borders of Germany, to take poſſeſſion of the place. 
She had made no ſcruple of doing it, when the old garriſon quitted it >; but when 
the Engliſb trogps were to re-enter, ſhe would not atiſwer for their paſſage through 


Germany : and, Spinola having drawn his men out of the town on the day ap- 


pointed for form ſake, cauſed them (ſince no Engliſo appeared) to take poſſeſſion of 
it again. In the latter end of September , Mansfeld arrived in London: and light- 
ing at an inn, was preſently fetched to the prince's houſe, who was not in town. 
He brought with him a convention between France, Venite, and Savoy, for the pay- 
ing him 120,000, erowns a month, on his raiſing- 10, O00 horſe and foot for the 
ſeryice of the Griſons, whilſt the duke of Sauey made a diverfion in Tralyr and of- 
fered for a ſum of 15, ooo J. extraordinary, not only:to bring over a body of men, 
which he had levied in Hollande, ; but to raiſe likewiſe” 10,000 foot and 300 0 horſe 
in France; haying leave to land ot aſſemble them near Calais, with 10, O00 Eng- 


1 1 


1 


to levy them for, the . Palſgrave's ſervice. "D'Effat * likewiſe, by the king of 
Frances orders, aſſured Fames, that he wauld pay his contribution for fix months 
pay, ta Mangfeld, and allow him paſſage with the Eug‚ſb army; he propoſed to raiſe, 
and, land at Ca/azs, through his territor ies: Manzfeld undertaking, with theſe forces, 
to cut out work enough for the emperor in Germany, James allowed him to raiſe 
12,0 men; and promiſing him an entertainment of 5 20,600 J ſterling a month, 
he paſſed, after a very ſhort ſtay, over ta Hallande. In his return thence, on Nov. 1, 
in the Speedurll, one of the kings ſhips, he, narcowly eſcaped drowning; the ſhip 
being run on a fand as it came out of Flſbinge; and wrecked through the drunken- 
neſs of 2 Durch pilot; but getting on boatd-andther' veſſol, he arrived, two days af” 
ter, at Margate. His agreement with the king: of Exgland being ſoon made, he 
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ſent orders for the foot he had levied about Hamburg and Bremen, and 500 horſe, Jam xs l. 
to march to Hollande, and the armes, he had provided, to be carried to Zeland . > 
Going over thither in the beginning * of December, he hired 50 buſſes in the Meſe, 

for their tranſportation: and 1800 of them were actually ſhipped, on January 3, 

from Skiedam for Dover (where the Engl:/h were to aſſemble about that time) being 

to be followed by the like number, that lay ready at Amſterdam. 

Car Als was the place firſt propoſed for the general rendezvous of Mansfeld's A. D. 1625. 
forces. It was for this reaſon, that his German troops were tranſported to Dover, es 
and that the 12,000 men, levied in England and Scotland, were: aſſembled in and with an army 
abaut that port; where; being as yet undiſciplined, they committed fach robberies © Hul. 
and depredations, that it became neceſſary to ſend down a commiſſion * for execut- 
ing martial law, to keep them in order. Four of his majeſty's ſhips, and three large 
merchant veſſels, were appointed to convoy the tranſports, which were to waft them 
over ſea, and nd them near Calais; where 10, ooo French foot, and 3000 horſe, 
were daily expected; a force, which joined to his Germans and the Engliſb, would 


have made up an army of 30,000 men, under the banner of the Palatine. With 


theſe, and 18 pieces of artillery, Mansfeld propoſed to open his way into the Pala- 
tinate, though all Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Namur, Liege, and Luxemburg, were 
in armes to oppoſe his paſſage. | Whether the French did not like that ſuch an army 
ſhould land in their country, which muſt have been extremely haraſſed, if Manſ⸗ 


feld could not force his way through the ſkirts of the Low Countries, either into 


Alſace, or (what ſeems likewiſe to have been in his view) to 3 join P. Maurice, for 


raiſing the ſiege of Breda, or the diſappointment of the 10,000 French foot, obliged 


him to alter his meaſures, he embarked with his Engliſh forces on the laſt of 
Fanuary +, and ſetting fail from the Downes, on February 10, went to Calais road 


N that evening, to take on board the French cavalry. But they not being ready, he left 


the duke of Brunſwick Halberſtadt to bring them; and weighing anchor about mid- 


night, arrived the next day, towards night, before Hluſbing; only one ſhip of the 
Whole fleet (which was above 200 ſail) laden with armes, lagging behind, her ſails 
being torn by falling foul on another. Six of the ſtates men of war, which had 


made part of the convoy, ſailed back immediately for Calais, to do the fame office 
for Hallerſtadt: and the forces that arrived with Mansfeld were aſſigned quarters in 
the Lang ſtraet, and the villages between Malwick and Gertruydenberg in Brabant. 
In their way thither, the ſhips were caught in the ice, and the men were diſperſed 
in different corners of Zeland, as they could get aſhore, till the rivers were open. 
Halberſtadt bringing with him all the cavalry, except 40 or 50, for which he wanted 
ſhipping, had a worſe paſſage from, Calais, being beaten by ſtorms, and kept ſome 


days longer at ſea, than his proviſion of victuals ſerved for: yet came ſaſe at laſt, 


705 one ſhip periſhing; which, as all parts of the Hemiſbo and Dutch coaſts were 
full of the wrecks of other veſſels, was very ſurprizing. The number of the horſe 
Was 209, all making a fine appearance. The men embarked: at Dover, had lain 


ſeyeral days in the Dounes, either for want of a wind, or through the difficulties uns 


Rey ſtarted: by the French, about their landing at Calais; and being erouded 
gfe; together, and not well ſupplied with victuals, a oontagious diſtemper had 

b out amongſt them; whicb, with the hardſhips they ſuffered from the froſt and 

MR Zend, had reduced the Germans to 4000, and the Engiiſb to 7000; the 
pen making a: ggod figure, but the latter the verieſt ragamuffins that were ever 


behelg. 1 They, were gl ſent to the Lang ſiraet in Brabant; where they were ſtill 
gr thipged, by che camp diſtemper, which had carried off the earl of Southampronj = 
waer fachen and abundance of brave ,officers.”: This mortality, ot the nu 

meraus forges ſent, hy the emperor and his allies from: Germany, to increaſe Spinola's 


3rÞy,.. hindered the belief of Breds zi which likewiſe xcerived no litile obſtruction 
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dom. | His corpſe was conveyed, by: torch-light, from Theobald's to "Somerſet-boufe 2 
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from the languiſhing diſeaſe, of which P. Maurice died on April 13, and Which 
had been fo ſevere upon him for ſome months before, that he could not act with bis 
uſual vigour. The place ſurrendered on Tueſday, June 7; and was on terms 
capitulation the week before; when Mansfeld, being ſupplied, by Sir Dudley Carle. 
ton, with 400,000 guilders , paſſed the Meuſe at Grave, intending to croſs the 
Rhine at Schenchenſchans, in order to penetrate into Germany: but his army was 
fo reduced by ſickneſs, and for want of proviſions and other neceſſaties in his march, 5 
that it gave little encouragement to the Proteſiant princes and cities to take the 
field; for which they had been making preparations. 

Kino James, though he had broke off his treaties with Spaine, had kitherts 
carefully avoided making war directly againſt that crown: but the match with 
France being ſettled, he was encouraged to iſſue“, on February 14, a commiſſion 
for granting letters of repriſal to the Exgliſb merchants, who had ſuffered by the de- 
predations of the Spaniards and Dunkirhers: and the ſame remedy was given them 
againſt the Dutch capers, who had made prize of ſome of their veſſels. | He gave 
orders, likewiſe, for fitting out a fleet of twelve royal ſhips, thirty large merchant 
men, and fifty colliers, well armed and provided, which the ſtates of the United 
Provinces were to reinforce with thirty or forty of their men of war, and 10, ,000 
land ſoldiers on board, in order to a vigorous attempt upon ſome part of the & 0 
territories: but, in the midſt of theſe preparations, he was taken ill at J/h ehall, 
and his diſorder. growing wor ſe, he removed thence to'Theobald's: It turned in 
a ſhort time to a tert ian ague (as was generally thought, though archbilhop Lud 
ſeems, in his Diary, to have been of opinion, that it was rather the gout in his 
ſtomach) of which, after ten or eleven fits, ſome of them exceeding violent, he died. 
on Sunday, March'27, between eleven and twelve in the forenioon; in the fifty-nithth 
year of bis age: having reigned twenty-two years, and three days, over this king- 
and having reſted there from'Apriiz3, to May 7, was then carried to Weftminfter 
Abbey, and buried with great ſolemnity; the King his ſon, by an unuſuab effet A of 
fllial piety and tenderneſs, walking! in perſon, as chief mournex, at the funeral; an 
affice which he had before diſchatgedto his mother and his elder brother. His Ws 


were, 1. Henry Hrrueriab, hom 19 February, 1 594, ef whom much hag 


| 160b, died:on:the Twe/day following. H aid. ad): 2) 16 19900] N 


His character. 


been already ſaid; 2. Nobert, who died an infant; and 3. Charlkr born 107 
Nov. 1600, viho ſucceeded him in the throne: Eis daughters were, 1. Eligaberb. 
barn 10 dugafti 1 596, and maitied to ÞredorighW, elector Palatine; 2. Mrgurer, 
born 24 Derember, 159 85 and died an infunt; 3. Mary, born on ge Al, 1605 
died ib Decemben, 1bo7; and e who lng; bot on de 22 Nun 
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had no rafte of elegance, and took no care to fet off his exterior form by the richneſs JA Ms J. 
of bis 6atb, being careleſs of his dreſs, even on the moſt ſolemn occaſions: and as 15 N 
little ſtudious of decorum on days of ceremony, when embaſſadors were entertainedd, N 
being apt to play the epicure, and indulge himſelf too far in good fellowſhip, Me- 
teren, Bentivoglio, the count of Beaumont, M. de la Boderie, and other cotemporary 
Writers, celebrate the probity of his, heart, the incomparable ſweetneſs of his temper, 
and his pacific nature, perfectly free from all deſigns of diſturbing the quiet of his 
| neighbours, or ehcroaching on their domjnions : and repreſent him as very compaſ- 
flonate, liberal, familiar in his carriage, frank in diſcourſe, ſincere and open, carry- 
ing his paſſions always in his looks, and incapable of diſguiſing his ſentiments; to 
which they add, that he was eager, haſty, impatient, inconſiderate, credulous, and 
ſuſpicious, infinitely ſenſible of what concerned his own perſon, never forgetting any 
flight or contemptuons reflection on himſelf, though mild and moderate in all other 
matters. He was the kindeſt maſter to his ſervants that ever was: and ſuch was the 
eaſineſs or goodneſs of bis nature, that he knew not how to deny. This weakneſes 
enforced by the bounty of his heart, and the gratitude of his ſentiments, being 
wrought upon by the importunate craving of his Scotch followers, kept him from 
diftingbitking merit in his grants, and was the ſource of that profuſeneſs at his firſt 
coming into England, which involved him in terrible difficulties all the reſt of his 
reign, and was the cauſe of infinite inconveniences. Hence came his multiplying 
peers to ſuch an excels; the too frequent paſſing, of pardons at the-requeſt of ſervants, 
who ſold them at intolerable rates, and the evil practice of granting: away fines, as 
ſoon as inflicted by any court of judicature. This was done fo conſtantly, that the 
officers of His houfhold looked upon them as part of their perquiſites: and though 
very large ones were often ſet upon criminals in the Star- cbamber, ſearee any came 
into His purſe, nor could he either remit or reduce them afterwards, without clamour, 


when he was minded to ſhew lenity to the ſufferers. . 


jp James's intellectuals ere very certainly good, and much improved; by ſtudy and | 
exerciſe; The great lord Bacon extols the largeneſs of his capacity, the faithfulneſs 
of his memory, the quickneſs of his apprehenſion, the penetration of his judgment, 
the facility and order of his elocution, with the vaſt extent of his learning and know- 
ledge: nd writer denies him theſe accompliſhments, They ſhould naturally have 
produced wiſdom; and he was on this account, in the ſtyle of the court, in the 
otations of ſpeakers in parlianient, and in publick harangues on various occaſions, 
ordinarily oompated'to Solomon: but, however it might appear in his reaſonings, it 
was not fo viſible iti his actions, and the general OR of his conduct. This might 
_ afile, flom the little experience he had of courts, and the affairs of the world, before 
he came into Englund, and the little time he allowed himſelf for reflection; what- 
ever His reacty apptehenſion ſuggeſted, paſſing away almbſt as faſt as it entered: but 
chiefly from ſbme defects of his mind; ſuch as vanity, credulity, and the want of 
fimneſs and reſolution, It is to too ſtrong a preſumption of his own capacity that 
Oborne“ invpiites; His not minding the weakneſs of thoſe whom he admitted to his 
councils; who” were frequently neither wiſe nor noble, and became, penſioners to fo- 
riegn princes; and his allowing the Puritans a conference at Hampton Court (which 
ul awthbretiought to be iI judged, as i put them upon teazing, him. for another) 
grole ſtörm a ftidriels, ridiculous 0 19 aking to diſplay, bis theological learn- 
98, aha to bring all matters, particularly thoſe of religion, into, ſcholaſtic diſputes; 
was 4 riibte incoryeptent Kind of vanity, which put him upon talking at table, 
A in pUþTIER; on peltits of importance which ought to have been kept ſeeret, and 
Rithig up För ap Head te all the r2/orMed powers, and for the univerſal: peace · maker 
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James I. reign princes at firſt jealous of his deſigns: : but they ſoon perceived, he talked much, 
and did nothing. The advantageous opinion he had of his own judgment, did not 
4. P. 1625. hinder him from paying too great a deference to others, and being carried, away 


with the firſt hopes given him by thoſe about his perſon, without examining. fur- 
ther into the merits of the caſe, or the truth of matters; ſo that he was often im- 
poſed upon, and governed all his life by one or other that had his confidence. This 
was in ſome degree owing to his fury for hunting, and to his thoughts being ſet ſo 
much upon his diverſions, that he could not bear any interruption, and therefore 
left all publick buſineſs to his council, to the great detriment of his affairs; parti- 
cularly in parliament, where the Puritans, encouraged by his abſence in the pur- 
ſuit of game, took greater liberties, than they durſt have done, had he been preſent 
in town, to watch over their proceedings. From this neglect of attending his own 
affairs, and from his being too ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of fear, aroſe the un- 


\ certainty of his conduct. A prince that doth not form his own deſigns, and con- 


ſider coolly all the difficulties attending, as well as the means conducing to, their 
execution, can hardly be fixed in the ends he aims at, or ſteddy in their purſuit: and 
muſt of courſe be variable in his meaſures. This unſteddineſs, and inequality i in 
James s conduct, appearing one while reſolved, and another doubting, giving or- 
ders vigorous, full, and preciſe, and in a few days after, either retracting or qualify- 
ing them by others faint and ambiguous, is very obſervable, and proved of great diſ- 
ſervice, in his negotiations with foreign princes : but in nothing more, than in his 
parliamentary concerns. He would write one day to the houſe of commons, in an 
high ſtrain, and with a commanding air, in terms that gave them offence ; and the 
very next. ſend them letters of a different tenor, full of apologies or ſubmiſſions, un- 
worthy of himſelf, and ſerving them for a ſubject of laughter and ridicule. 5 
HE had high notions of royalty, and was fond of declaring them: but is very 


unjoſtly charged, with being the firſt broacher thereof, and with a deſign, either of 


aſſuming arbitrary power, or of extending his prerogative, which he never exerciſed 
in any one inſtance, wherein he was not warranted by the practice of his prede- 


ceſſors, particularly of Q. Elizabeth, whom he ſet for his pattern, though be want⸗ 
ed her vigour to ſupport his authority. His neceſſities, and the need he ſtood in of 


ſupplies from his parliaments, were perhaps the reaſon why he did not maintain it 


by the force of power, which ſhe would not ſuffer to be diſputed, but choſe the way 


of argument to convince them of his being in the right, the moſt unlikely methad 
of any to ſucceed. A ſingle perſon, be he never ſo great, who takes upon him to 
reaſon with a body of men, lies under a great diſadvantage ;. and when one reſo- 


lation of theirs is deemed a ſufficient anſwer to all the arguments that truth and rea- | 


ton can offer, he muſt undoubtedly come by the wort ; eſpecially in ſo nice and 


tender a point, as the royal prerogative, which is ſure to be vilified by the bare hand- 


ling, and cannot be diſputed, without being ſhaken ſo grievoully, that the exerciſe 
thereof will become dangerous. Thus he talked himſelf c out of his prerogative, at a 
time when his ſubjects had all the reaſon in the world to be entirely ſatisfied with his 


government, enjoying under it, a continued ſeries of peace, and a e meaſure of 
plenty, than the nation had ever known before. 


CLEMENCY, mercy, and juſtice, are eſteemed the chief virtues of kings; chaltity 


is more rarely found in their conduct: and for all theſe James was remarkable, No 


noble family was ever diſhonoured by his luſt; he. reſtored many noblemen to their 
honours, and put not one to death during his reign of twenty-two' years; which is 
more than can be faid of any reign fince the Conqueſt. No king ever took more care 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice to his ſubjects, patient in hearing cauſes, indefatigable 
in ſearching into their merits, and equitable in all his deciſions; and he .was et qually 
juſt in his conduct towards foreign powers. The Scars to this day extol the yigour, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs of his government in their country; where, by a judicious 
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0 and mixture of ſeverity and lenity, he reduced the Highlanders, and inha- IA us . 


bitants of the les, i into order, quelled the factions which had diſtracted the ſtate, as 


well before bis time, as during his minority, and put an end to the feuds, which had 
reigned for many ages among the nobility. Ireland derived from him the like be- 


nefits: and he ſhewed remarkably his talents for government in the ſettlement of that 


ww 


8 
A. D. — 


kingdom; ſuppreſſing the diſtutbers of its quiet, aboliſhing the evil cuſtoms that 


prevailed there, reforming its courts of juſtice, reducing it to a ſtate of peace, order, 
civility, and induſtry, and laying the firſt foundation of that flouriſhing condition, 
to which it is now arrived. In England, indeed, he was too careleſs in making him- 
ſelf agreeable to his people ; yet never prince took more pains for their good, or was 
more truly deſirous to promate their happineſs, and advance their intereſts, particu- 
larly. in the point of commerce. If he was ſurprized ſometimes into the grants of 
patents that might clog it in any particular cafe, by being abuſed to the creating of a 
monopoly, it was ſtill with a view tothe publick good, and after a reference thereof, 
as well to the judges, attorney, and ſollicitor general in point of law; and to the 
lords of his privy council in point of conveniency: and he revoked them as ſoon as 
he was made ſenſible of the abuſe. Nor was it owing ſo much to the inftances of his 


parliaments, as to the goodneſs and i integrity of his own nature; of which Sir Edward 


Coke *, at a time when he was out of favour and a emalocenient; gave an irrefragable 
teſtimony | in the houſe of commons, declaring, * That he never knew any complaint 
e made to the king of any abuſe, out of parliament, but he gave orders immediately 
ce to have it reformed,” Whatever elſe he may be thought to neglect, he was ever 
intent upon r. the 9855 of his OO Ane meaſures for ae ue it to 


— - 7 ” . 


American eolonice? all except Tena planted 5 his care, , and thriving * bis 


Hx dreaded war, not ſo much for want of Neue! courage (of which he gave a 
remarkable proof, before related in the action near Edenburgb, when the lord Hume's 


cavalry were routed by Bothwell) as on account of the uncertainty of the event, the 


precariouſneſs of ſupplies for enabling him to maintain it, and the intolerable ex- 
pence, with other miſchiefs, which it muſt have brought on his ſubjects. He had a 
true ſenſe of religion, and was very ſincere in the profeſſion and practice thereof: 
and, by a thorough knowledge of the conſtitution of the primitive ehurch, was ſtrongly 
attached to that of the church of England; being the greateſt patron of it, that had 


| n this reſpect, by perſons weak enough to 


t Commons Varia: 26 April, 1621, * See 
vol. ili. p. 650. 


I Some ſuſpicions have been entertained of his 


lay a ſtreſs on the idle, vain-glorious relations in 
the memoires of Hugues, archbiſhop of Embrun, 
printed at the end of Deageant's Memoires, a back 
equally full of vanity. That prelate, who had vi- 


fited moſt of the courts and countries of E urope, 5 


having a like curioſity to ſee ſomething of England, 
came to London, in October, 1624, with a letter 
from the king of France, recommending him to 
Antoine Coiffier, marquis D' Effiat, his embaſſador 
at the court of England [ D* Effiat Dep. Nov. 3.] 
who knowing little of him, wrote to his patron, 
the cardinal de Richeliau, to learn how he ſtood in 
his favour. Embrun, pretending to be much in 
Richelieu's inteteſts, D'Effat, upon that conſi- 
deration, preſented him to the king, and the duke 
of Buctingham, who received him with all the po- 


liteneſs he could deſire: but was forced to ſhew 


then his] maſter letter of recommendation, to 
prevent their entertaining any ſuſpicions of his per- 
ſon on account of his dignity. This evidently 


Vor, IV. 


ſhews the falſehood of the romantic account, which 
Hugues gives of his getting acquainted with Buck- 
ingbam, and being introduced by him to the king 
at Royſton. 
patches of Sept. 2, 21, 23. and O06. 6, that all 
the articles for the marriage, even the ſecret ones 
relating to religion, had been ſettled, and orders 
ſent to Carliſle and Hollande to ſign thems before 
that prelate came over, and that, on Sept. 25, the 
king had, in full council, ordered a ftop to be put 

to the proſecution of the Roman Catholicks; ſo that 
the merit he aſſumed to himſelf in thoſe ſervices, is 


It appears alſo from D' Efiat's diſ- 


without foundation, and the pretence to it, a mere 


effect of his vanity, He had left England before 


Nov. , the date of Buckingham's letter; and had 
conſequently as little hand in contributing any 


thing to what was negotiated by Ville aux clercs, 


who (as appears from D* Effiat's letter of Nov. 30, 


ſent to him at Paris) did not attive till the end of 


that month in England. What he ſays about his 


adminiſtering confirmation in London is monftrous, 
and impoſſible to be done without raiſing an horri- 
ble clamour ; it ſeems too to have been utterly un- 
known to the Engliſh, even to the parlament, 


n 
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Jus I. been known for many ages. The putting a ſtop to the horrible rapine, depre- 
a gations, and alienations of church goods in England, which had been committed in 
2 the reign of Elizabeth, and her three immediate predeceſſors; the re-eſtabliſhing 
epiſcopacy 1n Scotland, and providing a competent income for the inferior clergy 
in that country; the improvement of the biſhopricks of Ireland; and the very am- 
ple maintenance, which out of his own revenue, he ſettled upon the clergy of that 
realm, in ſuch a manner as to ſave them from all cavils and diſputes about their 
rights with their pariſhioners; the founding of a college at Chelſea for controverſial 
divinity ; the endowments of profeſſors in both univerſities, were ſo many evidences 
of his affection to the church of England, which ought ever to be acknowledged by 
the true ſons of this church, though that affection was the true reaſon, why the Pu- 
ritans exerciſed their malevolent talents in loading him with calumnies, and diſquiet- 
ing him with ſuſpicions of his religion, His care in the education of his ſon, was 
another mark of his regard for this church, and of his zeal for the welfare of his ſub- 
Jets. Theſe ſentiments remained with him to the laſt moment of his life: and 
after deſiring the prince to take care of the officers and ſervants who had ferved him 
faithfully, particularly Buckingham, he recommended to him, with his dying breath, 
the care of religion and juſtice, the pillars of his future throne, the reſtitution of the 
Palſgrave and his children to their eſtate and dignity, the good of his ſubjects of all 
orders, and the love of his intended wife's perſon, but not of her religion: and this 
done, as he had borne his fickneſs with patience, he gave up the ghoſt with intre- 
pidity. 14 | 1 ples N 
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ger of popery. James was certainly too fond of 
talking on the ſubject of religion, and wiſhed hear- 
tily an union among all Chriſtians ; he could not 
forbear expreſling his ſentiments on this head, even 
to his parliament, and thought the baniſhing of all 


ſcholaſtic niceties and diſputes might contribute to 


an end ſo deſirable. If he ſaid any thing of this 


nature to Embrun, it was eaſy for a vain man to 
build on it ſuch a ſuperſtructure as he has done, fit 


only to make a parade in converſation: but it is too 


which ſate ſoon after, and looked out induftriouſly thraſenical to deſerve any credit, eſpecially ſince it 
for every pretence to raiſe an outcry about the dan- yp 


was not followed by any negotiation at Rome, nor 
by his coming over again with the new queen, both 
which, it is pretended, were parts of the project. 


In a word, it is inconſiſtent with all the accounts 


given by foreign embaſſadors reſiding at London, 
from the beginning to the end of James s reign, who 
all agree in repreſenting him as having an utter 
averſion to the popiſb religion, though he was by 


principle averſe likewiſe to the perſecution of any 


+ 


for conſcience ſake. 
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BOOK XXII. 


Containing the reign of king CHARLES ; I, from 
March 27, 1625, to November 3, 1640. hte 


*H E crown of England upon Fames 5 deceaſe, became wed? in his ſon Charles: CHARLESI. 
- who, over-whelmed with grief, had retired to his chamber, a little before his ng 


facher expired. The lords of the council, deputing two of their number, to ac- 


8 Char les I. 


quaint him with the news, and defiring to know when they might wait upon bim, proclaimed. 


he put them off till the next day: but they loſt no time, in drawing up the form of 
a proclamation, and in cauſing it to be publiſhed at the gate of the palace of Theo- 
bald.. He was the next day proclaimed king of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 

land, in ſeveral places of London, with the uſual ceremonies; and coming to Se, 
Fames's in the evening, gave orders for a proclamation ?, notifying, that the great 
and other ſeals of the late king would be uſed for ſome time, till new ones could be 
made. The great officers ſurrendering their poſts, received them again from his 
grant: and the lord keeper Williams was empowered to paſs new. patents to the 

Judges, lord lieutenants, juſtices of the peace, ſheriffs, and other officers, whoſe au- 


thority ceaſed on the death of the prince, from whom they had received their com- 


miſſions. Sir Albertus Morton was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of Sir 
G. Calvert lord Baltimore*, who had been diſmiſſed a few days before on his turn- 
ing Roman Catholick, Theſe acts, ordinarily neceſſary at the beginning of a reign, 
were followed 3 by two others, the one deſigned for the general good of his ſubjects, 
the other of clemency to a particular perſon, very obnoxious on many accounts. 

The firſt was a commiſſion, on May 19, to the viſcount Mandeville, preſident of the 
council, and others, for conſidering of the moſt propet methods, as well to en- 
courage the ſowing of flax and hemp in England, as to improve the woollen manu- 
factures, and the commerce of the nation in the Ea/t-Indies, the Baltick, and in the 
point of the herring fiſhery. The other was, the grant of a pardon to Cranfield 
earl of Middleſex, 3 after his ſentence . and releaſe out of the 7. oer, had tried in 
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Cuakr Es I. Vain to recover the late king's favour *: but this grace to one who was equally a 
A declared enemy to Buckingham, and a partiſan of Spaine, was attended by meaſures, 


P. 1025. which ſhewed his reſolution of going on with the war prapaſed for the recovery of 


the Palatinate. Such were his proclamations2, inhibiting” Eugliſh failors from 
ſerving foreign powers, and for recalling both ſoldiers and ſeamen from the Imperial, 
Spaniſh, and Flemiſh ſervice; and his commiſſions, for ifluing letters of repriſal 
againſt the Spaniards, and for levying 10,000 men; 8000 whereof were appointed 
to rendezvous at Plimouth to be employed in a naval expedition, and the other 2000 
ſent to Hull, | in order to be 8 — to * for Vecmiting 6 
arm 
His marriage. Te procure ſupplies for defraying the ark of theſe drmdarfients, 1d for She 
encouragement to his allies in Germany and the North, he reſolved to call a parlia- 5 
ment, intending it ſhould meet in the middle of May: but was adviſed by his coun- 1 
cil, to put it off, till after his father's funeral, and the conſummation of his mar- Y 
riage with the princeſs Henrietta Maria. He had, within three days after Fames's 
death, confirmed the articles of marriage: and Hari been affianced at Paris on 
Thurſday, April 28, was married to her on Sunday, 1 1, O. 8; Claude de Lor- 
raine, duke of Chevreuſe, being his proxy 3, and the cardinal de la Rochefoucault, 
oreat almoner of France, officiating in both theſe ſolemnities. The duke of Buck- 
ingham, being appointed to ſeteh her over into England, arrived, onthe 14 of May, 
at Paris: and after appearing there with a ſplendour, that all the world could not ſuf- 
ficiently admire, ny the ei eight days of his ſtay, the new married queen ſat out 
thence on the 234 of that month, accompanied by the queen- mother of France, the 
queen reigning, and Gaſton duke of Orleans, Orders had been ſent to Amiens to 
provide for her reception, which Was very magnificent: and the queen- mother 
falling ill, they ſtaid there from May 27, to Mendey, June 6; when the queen of 
England ſat out for Abbeville, being conducted two leagues of the road by the queen 
of France s, and the queen. mother, who then taking leave, returned to Paris, Her 
brother Gaſton would not part, till he ſaw her on ſhip-board at Boulogne, the place 
3 appointed for her embarcation; ; Calass being at this time infected with the plague: 
and, at her arrival there on the 8®, ſhe found the ducheſs of Buckingham: ready. to 
| feceive her orders, and a fleet to convoy her croſs the ſea to England, The wea- 
ther had been very ſtormy for two months: but it. proving fair on the 120, ſhe went 
on board, and landed the next day at Dover, after a paſlage of twenty- four hours; 
which fatigued her ſo much, that ſhe defired. the king to, defer: his intended viſit 
till the morrow. It was on, T ueſday, June 14. in the morning, that Charles, attend- 
ed by the flower of his nobility, came to ſee her: and, after à private conference of 
half an hour, which had ſucceeded the publick compliments on both. ſides, conducted 
her to Canterbury; where their marriage as they Procecyed thenes 
the day following to Greenwich. | 
W Fw princes have mounted the throne, with a better chander. on account. of | 
Carr his many virtues, unſullied by 2 any vice, and With 4 greater expectation of the world, 
tinate. than Cbarles did this c of England. The regularity, conflaneys aud prudence of his 


1 He had with this view e, throwh himſelf at 1 8 2 xvili. F. 12, 1 3 Frax: 
1 ſejzing his. borſe's bridle, ag he was hunting: bei . p. 7 7 aue, | 
ut James, in a fury, ſat 17 00 his hople, as if he 4 Thi: relation, which is fo particularly ſet down 
would ride qver him, and ent him word, that if he in the Mercure Franpoit, that it takes up forty 
did not retire, he would have him hanged: and pages, ſhes a miſtake in what a noble Hiſtorian 
when Cranfield preſumed to put bimſeif again in his writes of Buckingham's leaving his charge; and go- 
way, before the chace was ovex, he ſaid as much to ing back to the French count to ſee a lady of ſublime 
imfelf; Which threw the cabal againſt Buckingham ity, and of his di pointment herein, 
into deſpair; and made Cranfield defer no longer te caufe of his animofi againſt France. mls 
tbe payment of 29,0001. part of hi9 byes the other _ Rebellinn, i. 31 Jp 4 oh 1702, THT 
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behaviour in Spaine, the dignity he had maintained, and the firmneſs he had thete Cranes! 
ſhewed of his religion, were known to. all Europe, attentive to every thing which Dtn, 
paſſed in that adventurous voyage. There were no ſuſpicions, either of his having 3 
any attachment to that crown, or of his being afraid of a breach with it; there was 

no fear of any want of reſolution in his councils, or of vigour in the executlon of his 
meaſures. He had all his father's, zeal for the recovery of the Palatinate, and 
reſcuing Germany from the Auftrian yoke, without thoſe defects, which had diſ- 
couraged foreign powers from entering into treaties with Fames, and embarking for 
the common cauſe in a war, of which it was not unlikely, but he might foon grow 
weary. There were no apprehenfions of this kind with regard to Charles: and the 
good effects of his deſerved reputation ſoon appeared in the king of Denmark's con- 
duct: who having been choſen, in May, captain general of the Circle of Lower 
Saxony, advanced with a body of near 18 ,000 foot, and 6000 horſe, to the banks 

of the N eſer near Minden, to oppoſe Tilly's army, which lay on the other ſide of the 
river, ready to invade the territories of the princes in that circle. Guſtavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, was ready to furniſh 20,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, if aided by a re- 
inforcement of 10,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, and to — himſelf at the head of the 
army: and to prepare for action when aſſured of this ſuccour, would go to Livonia 
and ſettle a truce with Poland. Charles had already renewed the powers of his fa- 
ther's embaſſadors to foreign courts, and agreed to the contributions, which Janes 
had promiſed, in confidence of being ſupplied by parliament: and he uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to fit out a fleet, though the late ſubſidies being too ſcanty to anſwer 
the purpoſes for which they were intended, no part thereof was applied to this ſer- 
vice. The.Dutch had * offered to join it with a ſquadron of their men of war: 
and to feel their pulſe with regard to a league offenſive and defenſive againſt Spaine, 
till the Palatinate was recovered, he. ſent, about the middle of May, a letter to the 
ptince of Orange 2, by a gentleman inſtructed to expreſs, as well his hopes that the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden, with the Proteſtant princes, of the empire, might en- 
ter into it, and bring a mighty army into the field, as his deſire that the fates. would 

let the Go Engliſh, which he paid in the Low Countries, and would replace by the 
ſame number of new. levies, j Join. with. that army for re-eſtabliſhing. the peace of 
Germany, and would likewiſe furniſh him with 1000; horſe for the ſame ſervice. 

It was probably to prevent, any futare miſunderſtanding or coldneſs i in the amity 
propoſed, that the king inſiſted on ſatisfaction being firſt made for the horrible cruel- 
ties lately committed upon the Engliſh. at Amboyna z which had occaſioned ſuch. 2 
clamour among the merchants, that if it was not given without delay, he could not 
defer. granting letters of repriſal. This demand of ſatisfaction was far from being 
agreeable to the States General; who ſhifting i it off from themſelves, laid it upon the 
Eaſt. India company, eſtabliſhed i in Hallande with great privileges, which it wa 
not in their power to controul: but as a war, with Spaine was one of the pillars, 
upon which +, according to the notions of the late P. Maurice their very being ſub- 
fiſted, they ſent over deputics, i in Juhy, to treat of the league i e Was 
concluded for fifteen years, in the September follo Wing. 
Mok x is neceſſary in all greatundertakings, to. put every bing in 5 8 "The Stontion 
the king laboured under the extremeſt difficulties in this reſpect. His father had, 7 — 
beſides an empty exchequer, ; and a load of debts, amounting at leaſt to o or 206,000). 
which he was in honour obliged, to pay, left him inyolved in engagements for con- 
tributions to foreign armies, which he. could. not make good- without the aſſiſtance 
of parlament. What was ſtill, wagſe, he left him to ſtruggle, in his. diſtreſs, for 
the remains of a prerogative, diſputed, and i in a manner ruined by his careleſz, ti- 

9 neee and unequal conduct, with a powerful faction of Ef, and Republi- 
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+ cans, which by his encoutagement, connivance, and negligence, was becotne formi.. 
cage able to 0 008 4 Fan too great a ſway in partament. Biſhop Wren, in a 
T dez treatiſe About the original and progreſs of the troubles of England, obfet ves, that 

it was very eaſy for Fame, in the beginning of his reign, to have ſuppreged the 
Puritaus; and meaſures were ſo concerted fot this purpoſe, that they wobld have 
been condemned by publick authority, had not the powder plot broke out; and af- 
forded an handle to thoſe who fomented that ſect, to throw the ſtorm on the Pa-. 
pifts, 10 that the opportunity.was loſt; and the courſe afterwards purſued, ſerved ta- 
ther to haſten, than prevent, the miſchief. James, frighted out of his wits at that 
conſpiracy, thought it no ill policy to give ſome eficouragethent to the Puritans, 
to prefer biſhops that favoured them, whoſe remiſſneſs drew an odium on others, 


Meeting of 

the parlia- 
ment, and 
proceedings 
i it. 


or at leaſt, that they would cbncùr in ſupporting their” own méafütes: but h & ſoon 
eee fund his miſtake. The faction were ford öf the breach! and of a Wär; nöt fo 


ifing a Lee er np nation: and as the 68htin'would 
fall upon the 0 8 wn, though nö to blame in an reſpect, the ill humour ef the pe-, 

ple would render them Tufceptitle of an) iniprefſions, "they ſnStld think'fit toNamp 
upon them, to the;prejudice of the king's character. They bad begun already to railc 
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ns about his unn and 'Egekiel Grofſe® was proſecuted in the Star- gr 


chamber for the moſt outrageous words, not only againſt him, bat the duke of 
Buckingham, and even archbiſhop Abbot, all involved in the fare charge of popery ; 
though pardoned afterwards by his majeſty's clemency. Speeches and ſuſpicions of 
this kind were ſpread ſo induſtriouſly, that when the parliament met on Fune 18, 
the king conceived himſelf obliged to take notice of them in his ſpeech from the 
throne, and to clear himſelf from the groundlefs i imputation. It was very well 
known, that they were convened to make a proper proviſion for maintaining the 
war, which the late King had begun by their advice: and his majeſty * after ob- 
ſerving, © That they had ple el him to perſuade his father to break the treaties 
r then on foot; that he had done ſo i in confidence of their engagements, that it 
« would be a great difhonour to them, as well as to himſelf, if the action ſhould fail 
« for want of their aſſiſtance, and recommending a ſpeedy reſolution, ordered the 
* Ford keeper to give them an account of the ſtate of affairs. 

Wan the laſt parliament preſſed Fames to break with Spaine, it had been com- 
puted, that a war could not be carried on with any likelihood of ſucceſs for the re- 
covery of the Palatinate, at a leſs expence than 700,000. a year: it was found ne- 
ceſſary likewiſe to provide for repairs of the navy, for the ſtrengthening of forts, and 
for the defence of Ireland, againſt a Spaniſh invaſion; for which purpoſe a body of 
22 50 foot, and 300 horſe, had been fent into that kingdom. The three ſubſidies 
and fifteenths granted for theſe ſervices, and producing about 270, O00 J. were (as 
appeared by the accomipt 3 3 delivered to the houſe of commons by the commiſſioners, 
whom 'they had appointed to collect and diſburſe the money) fat ſhort of anſwering 
the uſes to which they were appropriated ; and'nota penny thereof had been applied 
tio the fitting out of the fleet, or the charge of the land- forces, to be employed in a 
naval expedition. This deficietity had put the king under a neceſſity of contracting 
ſueli debis to proctire money, fot putting the king of Denmark in motion, and for 
ſupplying Mangfeld, hoſe army, notwithſtanding : all its diſaſters, had prevented i diet 
of the empire, and excited France; Savoy, and Venice to make a owerful diverſion i in 
5 Ttaly, 'that he could borrow only 20,000 l. towards a charge e 300, 0001. neceſſary 
for the expedition; getting Buckingham to adyance 44,000 J and the treaſurer & 

the navy 50,0007." to forward "the Preparations, that there might be no time loſt, 
when the reſt Was Taifed by a Parllazentary ſupply. The ſtate of affairs, the i im- 
portatice and neceflity of the enterprizes in hand, and'the danger of a ſtay in town 
by teaſon of the plague, all concurred: to recortittiend” a ſpeedy reſolution bor a ſup- 
ply adequate to the ſervices, had the commons been really concerned for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Palhtine in his dominiohs: but, belles the faction abovemen- 
tioned, whoſe views were beſt anſwered by running the king 1 in debt, and many Par- 
ricular perſons being Fonder'of ſaving their money, , than of advancing : the. common 
_ cfiaſe, there was a ſtrong Spaniſh Party in the 55%, as well as about court, ready to 

obfiru@ all ſupplies for 4 wat, which they difay ered and for carrying this point, 
to join with the others in al Ulf theaures. ence it it came, that the confideration 
of x ſupply was put off, upon the fate pretence of providing” krlt for the ſecurity, of 
religion, and the fedtefs of grievanegs: but with the real delign of 1 ſome pre- 
vieus ſteps for räffing their 6wn” and depteſſing the royal, authority. oo : 

War the commons had, at 'the motion of Paul W entworth,. n, 4 1 | 
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Cuarztsl. 1580, appointed a faſt for themſelves on Sunday the 29% of that month, Q. Eliæa- 
A beth highly reſented their attempting ſuch an innovation, without her order and 


A. D. 1625 


rivity, and preſuming to intrude upon her eccleſiaſtical authority. In conſequence 
hereof the faſt was not obſerved: and the houſe, pretending that they meant well, 
made a ſubmiſſion to her majeſty, begging pardon for their raſb, unadviſed, and 
inconſiderate error. The form of religion, and pretences of zeal for it, have been 
the ordinary means, uſed in all ages and countries for covering the worſt deſigns: 
and it was obſervable in all. the future conduct of the faction, that when they were 
contriving any enormous miſchief, a ſolemn faſt, to ſtrike and alarm the people, 
ſerved always for an introduction to their meaſures, What would not be endured in 
Elizabeth's time, was thought practicable in the preſent conjuncture: and; on 
Tueſday, June 21, the firſt day of buſineſs in the ſeſſion, the commons ordered a 
general faſt among themſelves to be kept the Saturday following; Preſton *, the art- 
ful celebrated head of the Puritans, Sbute and Ol/dfworth, two other preachers of 
that ſect, being appointed to diſplay their talents on the occaſion. A motion was 
made at the ſame time for a petition to his majeſty, in the name of both houſes, for 
another faſt, and for a conference on the ſubject; which was agreed to, but with a 


reſtriction, that it ſhould not be till after their own was obſerved. The king was 
ITE VVV a . 3 2 
in ſuch a ſituation, that he could not, without infinite detriment to the publick ſer- 


vice, reſent this contempt of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, which thoſe who en- 
croached upon it, had ſworn, as well as others, to maintain; not could he, wit 

decency, refuſe a faſt in the time of a raging peſtilence, The lords were likewiſe 
moved to join with them in another petition for the maintenance of true religion, 
and aboliſhing popery and ſuperſtition: and the form ſent them was agreed to, with 


ſome amendments. This was of the ſame tenour. with thoſe formerly mentioned; 


for putting the laws in execution againſt the Roman Catholichs, and preventing the 


education of their children in foreign ſeminaries: and all that were preſented after: 


wards on the ſubject, being of the like purport, it is needleſs, and would be tedious, 
to repeat them, being renewed of courſe every ſeſſion: and, whilſt, they ſcarce an- 
{wered any other purpoſe, ſerving to encourage ſuf picions of the king's religion, to 
ſet him ill with foreign powers, to keep the nation in a continual apprehenſion *. of 


dangers from the Papi/ts, that the Puritans might in the mean time undermine the 


church of England, and increaſe their party, without being obſerved. His majeſty 


gave a gtacious anſwer to this petition, which, the thanks given; him for it by both 


ouſes, afford reaſon to preſume, was to their ſatisfaction, or at leaſt not liable to any 
exception. | ad 
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IT was againſt the church of England herſelf, that their. next meaſures were Jos 
velled; ſuch was their zeal for a new religion of their own, fangling. Richard 


Montague, B. D. rector of Stanford. Rivers in Efes 
dary of Vindſor, a man of admirable learning, excellent judgment, and invincible in- 
tegrity, petfectly verſed in all the writings of the primitive fatherß z, and who had 


AAA 


lately, in his Auimadverſions on the Hiſſory of Tythes, ew n himſelf a greater maſter 


1 


in philological learning, than the mighty Selden, had, to, keep. ſome of his pariſh 


from being perverted, written an anſwer to a popyſh treatiſe, entitled, A new Gag. for 
the old Goſpel, pretending to refute the doctrines. of the Frotgſtants out of the very 


words of the Engliſh bibles, In peruſing this book, which, he Was required. to an- 

ſwer, he found, that beſides a few doctrines properly belonging to the church of 
doxies and outlandiſh fancies, as this church nevet adopted; and therefore, in his 

judicious anſwer, he ſevered the opinions of private men from 'the authorized doc- 

trines of the-church'; leaving the one to be defended by the particular;perſons that 
favoured them, and only maintaining the other. This diſcrimination alarmed the 
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England, there were crowded into it all points of Calvint/m, with ſuch hetero- 
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Calvinian party with a terrible dread of the conſequences; being apprehenũve, that Carat, 


if the author and his book were not ſpeedily cruſhed, they muſt no longer ſhroud D. 


their private opinions under the name of the received doctrines of the church of 
England, and could not ſtand their ground, when deprived of that ſhelter. With 


this view, Yates and Ward, two puritanical lecturers at Tpſwich, collected out of the 


book ſeveral paſſages favouring the Melanctonian docttine of predeſtination, the 


univerſal redemption of mankind by the death of Cbriſt, the cooperation of the will 
of man with the grace of God, and the poſſibility of falling from grace, which they 
were pleaſed to term Arminian doctrines, and to complain of as contrary to the de- 


ciſions of Dort, and the Lambeth: articles, ſuppreſſed by Q. Elizabeth : and pre- 


ſented them, with ſome ſcbolaſtic opinions of an indifferent nature, and others not 


ſo abhorrent of the church of Rome, as they wiſhed, in a petition, to the cenſure of 
the houſe of commons in the laſt parliament. The houſe, at that time, expreſſing 
a diſlike of the book, referred the author to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; who 
finding fault with ſome expreſſions, adviſed him to review it, and qualify what Was 
liable to exception, or gave offence; Montague thus attacked and openly feviled 


for a work, that did honour to the church, as well as to himſelf, applied for pro- 


tection. to the late king; who eſteemed the man, and liked his treatiſe ſo well, that 
he gave him leave to appeal from thoſe unjuſt defamers to his royal cogniſance, and 
ordered Dr. Mbite, dean of Carliſſe, to authorize the printing of this Appeal by a 
licence, in which the dean thought fit to declare his o.]-Ʒu judgment, that it was 
agreeable to the publiek faith, doctrine, and diſcipline of the church of England. 
This defence of a book queſtioned in the houſe of commons, and the reflecting on 
Yates and Ward for preferring a petition; of which the houſe ſtood poſſeſſed, was 
wreſted by conſtruction, ſo as to be deemed a contempt of that body: and Montague 
was, on July 7, committed to the ſerjeant at armes, with leave to be bailed, upon 


giving 2000 J. ſecurity for his appearance, in the beginning of the next ſelfion; till 
which time his further puniſhment was reſpited. The king was not pleaſed with 


this proceeding, conceiving his own ſer vants as much entitled to a freedom from ar- 


reſts, as thoſe of any knight or burgeſs in parliament: and ſending, by the ſollicitor 


general, an intimation, that he had taken the caſe into his own hand, demanded the 


liberty of his chaplain. All the apology made by the commons was, that they 
had proceeded againſt Montague only for his contempt of their houſe, and that 


4 the ſerjeant had releaſed him upon bail: but 1 had firſt exacted of him 
20 l. for fees, and the bonds ſtill remained uncancelled. 7 


As to the redreſs of grievances, there were none to be com plained of in Charks, 7 


| reign: but as they had mentioned ſome in a petition to his father, the day before | 


the laſt patliament broke up, they now expected an anſwer. They ſeem to have 
been too ttifling to deſerve one, if they were all of a piece with the two articles of 
ordering all houſes in London to be built in an uniform manner, with a face of 
brick towards the ſtreets, and the reſtraining grocers from ſelling medicines, which 


required art in the preparation: men muſt: be hard ſet to find out grievances, when 


ſach-as theſe are adopted for matter of complaint. An anſwer, however, was gi- 
ven to them: and the commons, having no other excuſe to avoid taking the ſupply 
into conſideration, paſſed a bill of two ſubſidies only, which, though vaſtly ſhort of 
defraying what had been already expended on the fleet and army, his majeſty ac- 


cepted graciouſly, as an earneſt of their good affections, in reference to the greater 
ſums which were to follow. He had little reaſon to preſume on theſe, after ſo ſignal 


2 mark of their diſreſpect and unkindneſs, as they ſhewed at this time in the bill of 
tonnage and poundage ; which had been granted to all bis predeceſſors from the 


time of Henry V for life, bat was now granted only to the next Lady Day, ſo that 
he did not War it worth the paſſing: 3. TaſpeAing: perhaps ſome further Flew, and 
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conſtant pbraſcology of all the parliamentary rolls * for near 309 years together, that 
prorogation, coptinuance, and adjournment, were anciently words of the ſame im. 
and uſed. promiſcuouſly; that they were frequently uſed together to expreſs 
the ſame thing, ſo low as the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII, that the king 
had an abſolute power in proroguing, continuing, and-adjourning parliaments, the 
commons coming up to the lords houſe on ſuch. occaſions; and that in later times, 


after a diſtinction came to be made between theſe terms, when he fignified to the 


Mr. R. Mon- 
agu pro- 
ſecuted. 


upper his pleaſure for the adjourning of both houſes, the adjournment was made 
upon the lords notify ing it to the lower 33 which was generally done by meſſage, 
except on February 12 and 16, in the 244 of K. James, when the commons were 
preſent i in the houſe of lords, at the time both thoſe adjaurnments were made by 
the king's commiſſion, . Unprecedented ſteps are generally liable to ſuſpicion and 
it looked ſomething like a view or inclination to queſtion, in a convenient ſeaſon, 

whether the crown had or might exerciſe this power without the concurrence of 
ſome act of their own, that when the king, on July 12, ſent, letters patent for 
giving the royal aſſent to ſuch acts as were ready for it, and a commiſſion for ad- 
journing the parliament to Auguſt 1, at Oxford, to the upper houſe, andthe lords 
ſent for the er to come with their ſpeaker to hear them read, the commons, ex- 
preſſing their willingneſs to hear the firſt read, deſired they might not ſtay to hear 
the commiſſion for adjournment; but might, without offence to the upper houſe, de- 
part to adjourn themſelves ene to er n e en _ did with 
the lords conſent. 

Tux firſt thing which the; cotniatent did, . this chats Was, Das ploſicatich 
of Mr. Montague; who bad, in the mean time, 5 repreſented his caſe to the king, 
and implored his protection againſt thoſe; who had neither authority over his per- 

as being one of his majeſty's ſervants, nor over his hook, as being commanded 


n by his father, and authorized by himſelf; offering. That if he could not really and 


« thoroughly anſwer whatever was or eculd be ĩmputed to bim in any of his books, 
e he would no longer deſire any favour or protection from his majeſty, but be wil- 
60 lingly left to the power of his enemies. Some biſhops. had likewiſe urged in his 
behalf, That the cauſe nearly concerned the church of England, which at the re- 
ce « formation, with a very prudent and truly Chriftion moderation, when ſhe rejected 
« the apparent and dangerous errors of the church of Rame, ahſtained from med- 
« dling with ſcholaſtic points; it being impracticable, if men were forced to ſub- 
ce ſcribe to curious Particulars. diſputed 1 in the ſchools, to preſerve. any unity among 
« Chriſtians, That the opinions in Mr. Montague s book, at which offence was 
« taken, were ſome of them the expreſs.doftrive of the church of England, and 
60 theſe he was bound to maintain: others wete fit only for ſchools, and to be left 


5 at more liberty for learned men to abound in their own ſenſe, if they kept them- 
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d they had, according to their duty, ſubſcribed to the church, as it Was worſe in 
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Fa. 


«. hatd/to-make any man ſubſcribe to ſcholaſtic opinions, which" was one great Cainiest, 


4 fault of the council of Trent: and to frighten them from thoſe opinions, in which 
4 itſelf, fo it might be the mother of greater dangets. That when tlie clergy 
« ſubmitted in the time of Henry VIII, the ſubmiſſion was fo made; that if any 


4 docttinal, or other, difference happened in the church, the king and the biſhops © 
4 were to be judges of it in the national ſynod or convocation: the'king firſt giving 

.« leave, under his broad ſeal; for handling the points in difference: but the church 
«. never ſubmitted to any other judge, nor indeed could allow any other judge in 

«© matter of doctr ine, without departing from the ordinance of Chri/ft, and the con- 
«ſtant; practice of the Chriſtian church in all ages; and if once brought down be- 
4 neath herſelf, the next ſtroke at her might be fatal. That they could not con- 


« ceive what uſe there could be, either of civil government in the ſtate, or of ex- 
0 ternal miniſtry in the church; if ſuch opin ions, as ſome that were contrariant to 
«- thoſe delivered by Mt. Montague, ſhould be publickly taught and maintained. 


4 That all ot moſt of theſe contrariant opinions, after being treated of at Lambeth, 
with regard only to ſchool diſputes] had been ſuppreſſed by Q. Eliaaberb, and 
4 ſo continued, till of late they had received ſome countenancè fro the ſynod of 


« Dort, which affected only Hallande, and was of no feree in any other national 


church, till received there by publick authority; and they hoped the church of 
England would be: well adviſed, before ſhe admitted a foreign ſynod, eſpecial]; 


ec ſuch an ont as condemned her diſcipline and manner of government. That the. 


«. knew Mr. Montague was a very good ſcholar, and a right honeſt man; every way 
and were apprehenfive, he might receive diſcopragement, or (What was ſtill 


«.,ywarſe); it might cauſe a great back wardneſs in able men to write in defenee of the 


4 church of England, againſt either home or foreign adverſaries; if they ſhould fee 


4 him ſink, eitlier im fortune, health, or reputation, on oecaſion of his hook; which 
«. they were glad to hear his majeſty had referred, in a right couiſe, td church con- 
«. fideration.”: : The commons, however, reſolved to proceed againſt bim, on pre- 
tence only of the contempꝑt to their houſe; and though he was fiek of the ſtone, or- 
dered the ſcrjeant at his peril: to bring ham defore them with all convenient! ſpeed, 
when he was to'ftand:committed, till diſchasged by the houſe. His fieknefs pro- 
bably continued longer than this ſeſſion, but he proſecution was fevived in the 
next ; though his-majeſty referred the matter to tho convocation : and the cm mor 
having ſet-up a new: committee ſor religion took upon them to judge; that he 


had publiſhed matter in his books; contrary to che doctrine of the church of Eg 


land; that ſome paſfages therein tended to diſturb charch and ſtate, as 6thers did 
to pervert people to the doctrine of the church of Rem afd refelved, that” in- 
formation ſhoulcb ba made to the lords for their judgment. Me Montggue's books 
now, without prejudiee, will find nothing in them to ſupport any part of this cot. 
ſure: but in thoſe days, whatever contradicted any of Calvins notions in the uin 


Papiſts held the ſame tenets, though the Dominic aui, ant all the diſciples of T] — . 
Calvin and the Puritans, who therefore as woll deſer ved ts nan of Pup But 
the charge was never ſent to the loro, nor wveuo the proofs” drawn up when! this 


ſecond parliamemt was diſſolved. Montagut was aguin called upon in that of 1628, 


on April a8, when; upon Mr. Pymme's teport from the comimittue for religion the 


er eant was direſteib to leave at hit lodging a now in Writing, tio let him huem, that 


+ * ” ” 


if he would, on that day ſevennight, attend the committee, and anſwer fo ſuch mat- 
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ters, as he ſhould be charged with, he ſhould be heard. It doth not appear by any 
report on the journal, what paſſed on this laſt day before the committee; but Mont u- 
gue had too much reaſon on his ſide, and too much ſpirit and learning, to deſett 
his defence; he was no more queſtioned, and — four W gen was _ 
moted to ſee of Chicheſter. j21 


Tux duke of Chevreuſe, who waited on he: queen to \ England, or . DR 
6 che French embaſſador, being on their departure for France, had obtained from the 
king the promiſe of a pardon for ſome Recuſants *, who were under proſecution; but 


ſeem not to have been convicted: and as it could not be decently refuſed, it was ac- 
cordingly granted. This gave offence to the commons, who made it a pretence for 


a new petition, about religion, and that his majeſty would on no inſtance give any 


connivance to the Papiſts. The king gave them a ſatisfactory anſwer to every part 


of their petition, allowing it even to be enrolled in parliament: it was agreeable to 


his own principles in religion, and, in leſs than a week, he iſſued a proclamation ot 
for recalling all his ſubjects from foreign ſeminaries, and for executing the laws 


againſt Romiſh prieſts and Recuſants; and ordered theſe laſt to be diſarmed. He 
had repreſented to the parliament, the day after its meeting, the neceſſity of a ſpeedy 


and conſiderable ſupply ; the two ſecretaries of ſtate, lord Conway, and Sir Fotr: 
Cooke, had given the commons an account of the ſtate of affairs abroad, and of the 


king” s neceſſities at home; the lord keeper, the duke of -Buckingham, and the lord 


treaſurer, had done the ſame, in a conference between both houſes. They had be- 


fore them the, accompt of the ſubſidies of the laſt parliament received and diſburſed 


by their own treaſurers; the two ſubſidies, granted before their receſs, had been aſ- 
ſigned for money advanced towards the charge of the fleet, but were not ſufficient; 


| fideration, that it was the firſt requeſt he ever made them, could engage the com- 


the ſeaſon of the year was far paſt, yet not unſeaſonable; there was danger of the 


plague's getting into the navy, which would ruin the expedition; yet neither theſe 


reaſons, nor the king's repeated meſſages to quicken their reſolutions, nor the con- 


mons to grant a ſupply. In their debates about it, Mr. Edward Garbe happening 


to ſay, There had been ſpeeches in the houſe, with invective bitterneſs, unſeaſon- 


moſt poſitive declarations of former parliaments had been minded. The nc neceflity 


< able for the time,” was called to the bar for his words; and not explaining them 


to their ſatisfaction, was committed to the ſerjeant at armes, till he made a ſub- 
miſſion on the Monday following. Mr. Maynard, indeed, moved for one ſubſidy 


and two fifteenths: yet this ſmall grant was refuſed; and the houſe appeared re- 
ſolved to give no money, but only a general aſſurance, that they would in time ſup- 
ply all his majeſty's honourable and well-grounded deſigns; an aſſurance too am- 
biguous to be depended on, after; the late experience, how little the ſtrongeſt and 


of an immediate ſupply was too evident to bear a diſpute; this made debates on the 
ſubject diſagreeable to the prevailing faction: and they thought of divertin 9 NY 
by an impeachment of ſome of the miniſters, which would leſſen the king in the 
opinion of his own ſervants, if he gave way to it; and if he did not, would cauſe 


diſcontent, and render him unpopular among his ſubjects. The lord Keeper 


Williams having not acted in his poſt with the integrity he ought, and the common 


lawyers having a mind to get his office into their poſſeſſion, was the firſt in their 


eye: but finding means of getting in with ſome of the leading members, he ſug- 
geſted to them, that the duke of Buckingham was a quarry more worthy of their 
Purſuit, and their ends would be beſt anſwered by his proſecution. This overture was 
embraced with the greateſt eagerneſs; and they were preparin g for it, when the king, 
deſpairing of any ſupply, put an end to the ſeſſion, on Auguſt ia; bya diſſolution; ſuch 
1 e eee een eee een, 
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under his government. Williams became front this time a favourite with the Cannes, 
. | . N + eon ennie 2 "#3 Pot l, #1 
faction: but he loſt his poſt; and the great ſeal was glven, on, Offoler-2, 10 Sit J Bes. 
Thomas Coventry, the attorney general, who was ſucceeded in his by Si K ber 4 iD. 
Heath. . 5 x 


413 d A , i053} atadiigatath 
Tux want. of money to finiſh, the equipment of the fleet, K 1 F e preju- Treaty at the 
!!. the ie ſean fon filing was lt att 
before it was in a condition of putting to ſea, though the king himſelf went, to, Pli-, Domari. - 
mouth to haſten it, and provide, as well as he could in his diſtreßs, to removerthe dif- 
ficulties which obſtructed its failing, . Upon his return thence, at Southampton, he 
concluded. the beforementioned league offenſive and. defenfiye with the States Ge- 
neral: and. it was thought proper to ſend the duke of Buckingham (who ſeems to 
have been origivally defigned'to comand'the fleet, and 10 be general of; the land- 


o©- * aq 4, o * 


forces in the expedition) with the earl of Hollands to the H. ague, purſuant.to an ar- 


' 41 : 


ticle of that league*, obliging the contraQing parties to join in {olliciting, France 
and Savoy, either to, enter into it, or to execute that, which they bach made with 
Venice. This was the principal point of their.inſtruQtions.celating} to France zt but 
with regard to the firſt, part of the alternative, as ſhe Pad already declitied a like 
„league with England, they were not to propoſe it directly, till they had,” by re- 
«+ preſenting the views of the houſe of Aigle, the encroachments of the Spaniards 
« on the Yalteline, the league between 2 78 5 and Hollange, and the actual war 


e between France and Spaine, tried, whether. the French would not of themſelves 


S 1 4 


«© make the propolal, In caſe of an unwillingneſß on their ſide, the embaſſadors 
« were to proceed on the other part of the alternative, and to move (thera, as well 
« to continue the war in Fah as to give a contribution in money towards the war, 
« for reſtoring, peace to the empire, and every injured. prince of it to his nights and 
4 territories... They were e likewiſe, th aſſure the Palgraue of the king's 
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« reſolution to purſue his re-eſtablihment, and adviſe bim to get as maily'friends as 

« be could in Germany; to repreſent his affechon tc the Seiles and the, Ringe of 
« Otange,the adyantages they received from his unich with. them (which had di- 
verted the Spaniſh forces from. falling upon them, and defeated. the 1 Hroject 

« of forming a company ot admiralty between anders and Spaine, for infeſting 

« the Dutch iſheries, and. their trade through the Narrgis Seat] the charge. of his 
fleet fitted: out: for the ſervice of the commen cauſe, and of, his ſuęcgurs to the 
king of Newmark and count Mangfeld, and the danger. of Tig 't making, himſelf 


« maſter, of Embden, or ſome other port for the reception. of Spauiſb ſhipy, if tho 
« princes ſhould be farced ta a retreat; and to preſs chem to continue for two months 
longer the troops of horſe and regiments of foot they had-levied fer. the relief of 
Breda, and. emploꝝ them for the afſiſtance of the ꝑrinoes; to join in attempts an 
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r Dunkirke;and. Oftend; whoſe ſhips did great miſatief; to ſatisfy the. Engl/h-mer. 
« chants, as. to bonour and profit, in the affair of Aeg, without any fuxther de- 
« lays,or.excuſes,,and.to-ſtttle. ſuch am order, as might prevent all difputca, between 
_ « theſhipg of the two nations. It muſt be obſerved, that when, the. King: of ens 
mar entered. Germany, he did not at firſt declare againſt tha emperor, but waitiög in 


„ 
4 


vain for'a, diverſion in. Alſa 6, lay quiet, till Septembe 7,90, the banks of hg Weler +, 
to.guard the Lazver-Saxony, and Watch. th motions of Tilh. who, with amore nu- 
merous; army, of zone men, wanted to draw hinarto a_ general engagement, in 
which bis ald expericaced troops. would haye d greater advantage ; ayer new: raiſed 
Danes and-Genmang, than they had found im the encquoters of ſmall pagtics, This 
wes, what that: king ery prudently avoided, yet. obliged his: adyerfary to.maiſe the 
Kegg of Newurgs and: ta ha. prepared for a hatteli incaſe. of neceſlity, not only. or- 
 Sered a pe lex o god men but dehicdea. reipforcement;of, eterap, Warricth.. It 
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CnARLES I. Was for this reaſon, that Mansfeld quitted his quarters near. Rees, where his forces had 


— 
4 


long lain in want and miſery : and marched by land with 1000 horſe to his aſſiſtance ; 
3” ſending his 4 of 5000 foot, joined by a double Fegieert of 3000 Dutch, by ſea to 
Bremen. 

AFTER theſe ſteps, little doubt was to be FAY of this prince's entering into the 
league propoſed: yet * as Charles had, purſuant to the overtures made in his father's 
« time by Sir Robert Anſiruther, made a league with the Unized Provinces, ſet out a 
« fleet, with 10,000 land men on board, againſt Spaine, and been at vaſt charges in 
e that diverſion, he thought it now time to he eaſed, as well of the maintenance of 
« 6000 foot, and 1000 horſe, with a train of artillery in the Lom Countries, as of 


« the 30,000 l monthly contribution. His embaſfadors were therefore inſtructed, 


tt to treat of moderating either the charges of the troops, or the money, ſo as ſhould 
« be moſt for his convenience, and to get the quotas of all the German Princes 
« (who were, when engaged, to bear a part of the monthly, charge) to be equally 
« laid and raiſed: but to let the king of Denmark be well embarked, before this 


_ « was preſſed, leſt he ſhould make up with the emperor. As upon the overtures 


« of Sir James Spence, the king of Sweden had ſhewn a readineſs, but inſiſted on 
« too great charges from the king of England, and on ſuch terms from the king 
te of Denmark, in point of ſhips, towns, magazines, and precedence i in command, 

« as required a length of time to adjuſt (which had cauſed other meaſures. to be 
« taken) Buckingham and Hollande were directed, to create a good underſtanding 
« between their Daniſh and Swediſh majeſties, to put the latter in mind of his eter- 
e nal quarrel with the king of Poland, and of this laſt's alliance with the emperor, 


4 Who, if he had once brought the German princes into his ſubjection, would not 
ce want pretences to fall upon him jointly with Poland, and to propoſe his coming 
et into a league formed expreſsly to prevent a ſubjection ſo contrary to his intereſts, 


«To engage him in it, they were directed, to put him in hopes of the King of 
« France's either joining or continuing his forces in Laß, to find out expedients 
« for the difficulties that might ariſe, if he would £0 ] in perſon into Germany, or 
ee make a war of diverſion elſewhere, and to aſſure him of the king of England's 
« readineſs, as well to attack the Indies, whence the houſe of Auſtria was ſupplied 


« with treaſure, as to join with his other allies for a year in attempting to take the 


potts of Flanders from the Spaniards.” Beſides the embaſſadors of theſe crowns, 
there came to this congreſs of the Hogite, miniſters from the elector Brandenburg. 
and other pririces of the empire :' and one unex pected from Betblem Gabor, vaivod of 
Tranfilvania, who was on the point of marrying that electorꝰs fiſter, and undertook 
to do mighty feats on the fide of Hungary againſt the emperor. 8888 

Ar TER ſome time ſpent i in treating, the alliance * was concluded on Dicrabe⸗ 9, 
and =_ by the Boks of 4A the A embaſſadors, and the x red of 


« © hs 3 powers: bat the 5856 6 'of Denmark 1 Ae: 55 his NF 


. and increaſe it to 28 or 30,000 foot, 'and 7 7 or 8000 horſe (inc (in ncluding Manfeld: $ 


e troops, fo long as they kept with him) provided he was duly and ſufficiently af- 


* ſiſted by the cohfedEates. That the king of Great Britain mould aid bin With 


+ 305,000 florins 4 month of thirty-two days; regularly paid'at Hartberg und ff 


out another fleet to ſecond that already at ſea, in order to divert the forces of | 
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4 the enemy. That hy States ſhould aſſiſt his Danſb majeſty; with, $0,000 florins Cal: 
« a month, and if the enemy advanced againſt him, and their affairs allowed it, 7 Dog. 
« ſhould make a powerful diverſion, particularly the next ſummer, to prevent any 
« reinforcements being ſent againſt him, and ſhould contribute likewiſe, their part 
« to the fleet of the king of England. That none of the confederates ſhould re- 
“ cede from this alliance, till the liberty and rights of empire were reſtored and ſe⸗ 
« cured; nor receive any overtures from the adverſary, except in writing; nor make 
« any anſwer, till after communicating them to the reſt, and by common conſent. 

_ « That if any of them be attacked or moleſted. in any mannet on account of this 

 « confederacy, they ſhall aſſiſt each other to the utmoſt of their power. That the 
« king of France, having by two of his miniſters uſed inſtances with the king: of 
” | Denmark to undertake. the relief of the empire, with offers of aid to ſupport the 
ec charge, ſhall be preſſed to come into this league immediately, or at leaſt to contri- 
ce bute to the maintenance of his Daniſh majeſty's army, as liberally as the other 
cc confederates. That the king of Sweden, the ſtate of Venice, the duke of Suvaie, 
cee the princes and cities of Germany, and the vaivod of Tranfilvania, ſhall be like- 
« wile: invited to accede to this alliance.” It being thought proper to couch theſe 

publick articles in general terms, i ſome ſecret; ones were added, declaring, : That 
10 the confederates ſhould hearken to no accord, without comprehending the elector 
« Palatine, and procuring him to be reſtored to the Upper and Lower Palatinate, 
and to all bis dignities. That the king of Englands monthly ſubſidy of 300, 
« florins to the king of Denmark's army ſhould be continued, till the former, by a | 
&« og: or naval e did — latter more effectual ſervice, than gong be done 


EEE i... 


LEE 


10 7 5 to that army, be 3 to it at the end of thr: roſes and Uicir N 
« be abated out of the monthly ſubſidy. That none of the confederates ſhould ſuf- 
« fer any of their ſubjects, or others, to carry any munitions, maſts, cordage, or 
«. other. warlike ſtores to their enemies or their adherents, on pain of confiſcation; 
<« and that theſe ſecret goes! ſhould be e at the Ne time with the 2 
2 lick treaty. Pony nn I En p ©) 7 
WXIIs t theſe Saad enn te on, __ Enghih ws enabled by Buck The expedi- 
ing ham activity to put to ſea a fortnight ſooner than was thought poſlible, _ tion to Cadiz: 
on OZober 3 and 4, from Plimouth, well provided with victuals, manned with failors; 
and a land force of 10,000 men on board, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, 
an experienced officer, who had ſerved above thirty years in the Low Countries and 
the Palatinate, and was, on this occaſion, created viſcount Nimbledon. His in- 
ſtructions were 2, To deſtroy the king of Spaine's ſhipping and magaz ines, where 
tt ever he . hens to on the wealth of! 1 town that was rer ane 


e „ * 2 


. 3 or avarice.” ns „He had likewiſe A — power, in each with 
the colonels of nine regitnents aſſigned for a council of war, To lye in wait for 
«© the Spaniſb plate fleet, or ta follow that ſent to drive the Dutch out of Bra, and 
« to detach John Harriſon with ſome ſhips to Salhy, to treat for the redemption of 

ten captives. There was no doubt of his military ſkill in the land ſervice: but ſome 
8 catching at every pretence for finding fault with the management of affairs, 
fancied that Sir Robert Manſel, an old ſea officer, would have been more proper for 
the command of the fleet; not conſidering, that he had been blamed in the houſe of 
commons for his. conduct in the unſucceſefut attempt made, in 162 1, upon Hlgers, 
| and that as ſen and land officers never agree; the dividing of the lopteme colmand * 
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their knapſacks,. Wimbledon took care to have hi own; and the Yikes of By 


but Eſſex and ſeveral others utterly neglected tic order. The 


in the.neighbourheod, Rored with the ſatne liquom though 


night in ſaving it: but he cbuld not diſcover all, und tw en ure never to 
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Cg el. would have been a ſute way of dbfeating the expedition. Ff it diti not füccecti to 


expetation , this was not owing to any want in inbleton of experience in” haval 
* aMairs: bat to a malerelent and mutineus ſpirit; which was viſible" in the Gatt'of 
Eſer, the cafy tool of the Pur ituns and a great mitiber of the 2 befbre they 
left Plinbuth : they either would not obſerve, or neglected, their orders, Pen de 
ſignedly to have the blame throw ma o the general. The fleet! "fon" After its — 


was diſperſed dy ſtorms: but the ſhips comming, or OfFober 19, to 9 · „„ 3 
rendez voss at the South Cape, it was reſolved" im a council, not to atte Lucur, 


which had « barred haven, düngereùs im the Winter, But to (it Hig to Por St. 


Marie, at the entrance of the bay ef Cadiz. Eſſer, Whofe ſcaadrom made the fin, 
coming off the Port on the 224 of that: month, itt the afternoon; fa feventeen's 
thips or galleons, with ten or twelve galle ys, lying in the Bay, which 155 might Sly 
have taken, had he attacked them immediately, as He tas obliged to do by the y and 
ro articles of his ĩnſtructions: but they, taking advantage of His neglect, made up 


further into the Ba, and putting themſelves under the cannot of the' fort at Port | 
Real, ſunk forne veſſels in the ehantiet, to hinder the approach of the Exlfb. The 


general coming up with the teſt of the fleet; it' was reſolved, agreeable to the me- 


tho: obſerved in the fucceſsful expeditlen : of A. D. 1596, to begin with taki the 


fort of Puntali and then march to bieuk dowh the bridge of $1259,” to cut o 1 
that means, all communication between the iſland and the continent. Orders v 

accordingly given fot: twenty Bari,; and five Dureh, ſhips to batter the- ort al 
night ; but theſe were ill executed; only the lakter doing theit duty, whilſt the 
former, by Sir Mithael Gote's neglett, never cume Heat 57 place, not fired a canndon. 
Wimbledon ſeeing nett morning the- little effect of the Duteb battety, landed 
tobo men under the command of Sir Fobn. Burgh, Sit ubm Gibſon, and ſerjeant 
major Eper: three of his beſt officers, to take the Puntal by ſealaddo: but it fürren- 
dered upon ſummons; and all poſible diligenc was uſed to land the reſt - 'of the 


forces, that the ſhips might be at liberty to pur ſue the enemies. There was a 


deal of difficulty in this point, and it vrent on the flower, for wunt of the lotig boats, 
which had been loſt in the ſtetm t However, boat . ane (Hifi to) ber lore 
that night, as the ref. did che nent morning 2d PN bon» 


A LARGE quantity of proviſions was likewiſe landed fox their Copy: and to 
1 prevent. any loſs of time in their march{to-feize- the bridge, "a genefal order was 


given, before they left the ſhips, that the ſoldiers hauld! cu near with them in 


* 


bam s Tegiments, well provided in this reſpect, and foe officers took the like 8 


army marchit 


night, quartered ſore leagues hore of the bridge, ticar che dd of Don Lon te Biro, 


where were large cellars fall of wine: the genevat Et eps de gbafd upon it: but 
they were the firſt drunk; and whilſt he went to viſit one; anther Se in The 


fame. pickle, before he could return. There were 1everal ordinary houſes feattered 


tot known to be fo, till 
the effects of it appeared in the doldiers; the lerjoant kaajor Ypent Amoſt the whole 


n order. where there is Wine, us is evident in Wundant erpeiienee. Hence 
aroſe diſorders, the loſs capable of med beraude prontly Med by. the cdambur, 


which, the regiments bf ED, and the other oolodiets; who Nad neglected the order | 
Sven for filling their & napſacka, 


ab-if they ind combited together to defeat the en- 
terprize made for vials. ' They wert nowiut roo tent diftiace "to bt mopped 
from the ect or dhe / hene was no matching vito "qe pea woe 
the drunken ſoldiers yvere-too:amruly io be manuged f and Were appeared nop 
to be taken, bot chat of masching back again; "which vas debe Without ar 


8 | Kio 


. Bere the account of his . .. li, : See vol. ili, p. ugh | 
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except of about twenty men, including the ſick, and ſuch as euld bbt be "ry it Sunne. 
of the houſes, which laſt were the greater number. Wimbledon, not à little mor- 2 g. 
tified at ſeeing his meaſures, notwithſtanding all his vigilance and fatigue, iti ſittin 
up three nights together in a readineſs to provide for every exigence, defeated by the 
diſobedience or careleſſneſs of his officers, held a council of war to confidet what Was | 
next fit to be attempted. The town of 'Cadiz was too well fortified, and had too . g 
ſtrong a garriſon, to afford any hopes of taking it; if they went into the Streit obts, 
there was danger, as it was late in the year, of their being locked in, for want of! a 
wind to bring them out again: and it was at laſt reſolved, to purſue the ſecond point 
of their inſtructions, and ply ſouthward to intercept the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet, 
which was daily expected. The general-was for pitting 200 meli, with ordnaiice, 
ammunition, and victuals, into the Puntal, and leaving twenty ſhips there for 4 rt. 
night; and had it been done, the plate fleet, which came into the Bay four days af- 
ter their departure, would have been taken: but none of the officers would agret to 
this propoſal," becauſe of the danger; and he did not care to order it without their 
conſent,” When the forces were getting on board, the enemy made a faint attempt 
on tlie rear: but a fe ſhot from two drakes (carrying each ſeventy. bullets) al 
them retire; and the re-embarcation was made without any loſs, though che ſame 
diffleuities; from the want of long boats, attended it, as did their Andes: e 
This was not the onely ill effect of the ſtorms they had met with; the hips grew 
Eo | leaky; and the ſeas-running high, they could not bear the force of the waves; à ca- 
75 lenture like wiſe carried off abundance” of men: after Waiting ſeventeen days in vain 
5 for the plate fleet, it was thought adviſeable to return home; two ſhips foundring in 
the paſſage. The EnzHfþ fleet came back * about the middle of December s and as 
the king was, by the league concluded with the States and the king of Denmark, 
obliged to fit out another armament, a proclamation was iſſued on the 15 of that | 
month, forbidding. the ſoldiers, expected to be landed from it, to depart from their 
colours. Nothing could have ſerved the ends of the diſcontented faction more, than 
the ill ſucceſs of this expedition: it put all the world out of humour; and the 
blame; in the opinion of thoſe who knew.nothing of the matter, fell of courſe upon 
the general; a notion, which it was thought'politick to encourage by a formal com- 
plaint of Eſſe, and ſome of the principal officers of the army, to the council. © It 
was very hard upon Vimbledon, not only to be run down by a general clamour, but 
to be accuſed; with! an amazing impadence, by thoſe very men, whoſe Conduct de- 
ſerved the ſevereſt cenſure, and whoſe diſobedience to his orders, was a means of de- 
feating"the'enterprize; which before chey left P1/#oitth e, they had laboured ts 
difcredit;” He was examined in the ſtricteſt manner before the Council, upon 
inſtructlons, next upon the councils of war, then upOh his own journal, And af t 
upon a Journal made up out of ten of his inferior officers, in the preſence of his ad- 
verſaries; Who, inſtead 'of anſwering; as they ought, for their "own offences, 
made all the exceptions they could to what he either ſaid or delivered in writing,” M 
having nothing more to ſay, they were forced to an undwilling Hence: Not con- 
tent with'this rebuff, they laboured to draw-ſome' of the ſeamen” into their combi. ©. 
nation; and put him upon a new trial; an unprecedetited treatment, and = -: wy 35 
prove very prejudicial to the king's future ſervice; for he coj,d not be fer ved, if H | 
officers were not-obeyel, and they would not be obeyed, unleſs ſupported in the dur 
diſchatge of their commiſſions. But the court ſtood i ſo much need of ſupplies in 
the preſent ſituation- of affairs, chat the miniſterb were afraid of UiſobMging Bey. 
atid'of offending a powerful faction, "whoſe reigning- favourite he was; and to Which 
Winibletton was as much bbnoxisus, purely: on account of his zeal for the king's fetvice, 
and his affeQion to Buckingham.” It may poſſibly appear ſtrange, that the next par- 
liament, for Which the writs were iſſued, as ſoon, as the fleet came home, wk not 
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Cranes, examine into the conduct of this expedition; the prevailing party in it looked out 


every where for matter of complaint, and there could not be a more popular ſub- 


4. D. 1625. zect: nor can any other reaſon be aſſigned. for their waving the enquiry, but that 


they knew. it wu —— in en their own. n and Fee to 1 book * 


40 « noſed them, _ to give the pope ſach a 1 ion, that the: er PI dif: 
« penſation* ;.and with ſuch a reſtriction in behalf of his Brizannick majeſty, as 


«© was not to be extended further; and that he was far from perſecuting them for 
« matter of conſcience; hut their carriage was too inſolent and ſeditious to beover- 
« looked, holding conventicles and ſecret aſſemblies, advancipg dangerous difconrſes 
eto animate one anothet, providing armes and means to. hinder the execution of 
4 laws, and conſulting about meaſures, with foreign ſucooure, to procure by force a 
de * goleration... [Theſe were Doing of loch a nature, that gone ber fed! - 


reſolved to provide for = ſaßety 5 his kingdom: but if, the: Naben — 
ec 7s behaved, themſelves modeſtly, ** ſhould kene his a EW 


which, it, was. thought, they were encouraged. by this eden fo that beſides 
diſarming them, and rene wing his orders to the jadges for executing the laws againſt 


to neglect no gaod means on their part for diſcovering. and apprehending Fe/uits 
and Seminany prieſts, and for repreſſing Papi/b Recuſants, againſt whom they were 
to proceed by excommunication and eccleſiaſtical cenſures, not amitting any other 
lawful means for bringing them to publick juſtice. Theſe letters were tramſimittod 
to the ſuffragan biſhops; and ſeem to have had cheir effect, a commiſſion, heiag iſ- 
ſued not long after to the archbiſhop of Canterbury s, the lord keeper, and: other great 
men, for ſending all prieſts and Jeſuits convict and in FIR aut of nn and 
dreland, nt to return an pain of capital puniſhment. 101059779 3011 He <br 


4.D. 1626. Tur plague had hitherto put off the coronation of the 3 e 
Nr ing at laſt over, Candiemas-dey was appointed for the ſolemmity; thearghbi hop of 
| coronation. 


who, in virtue of a deputation from the dean, performed that part of the ceremony, 
which, in the Liter Regalis, was. affigned to the abbot... The, king apprehenfive 
there might be ſomething in the old form and order of the caranation'drawn up in 
times when dhe court of Rowe, had too much power in this realm, that would not 
. ſuit wich his religious principles, iſſued a commiſſion to archbiſhop. Anbot, and ſome 
7 ider biſhops, to reviſe and accommodate it more agrecably; ta the preſent, rules and 
orders of cee England, It was imagined, that they _ ſame alterations 

_ i. 240. 1e bent, „ h gh 1s 
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e not to oblige, him to any thing inconſiſtent with the duty of a prince, whoſe firſt 
« cares ſhould the the preſervation: of his eſtate, the ſecurity of his realms, and the 
« tranquillity of his people, That his fayour to the Roman Cut boliclæ, thus limited, 


them, the king by letters, 0n-+ December 1 5, io the two archbiſhops, xequited them 


Canterbury officiating in it, afliſted by biſhop aud, prebendary of Vg fer e, 
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itants, t preſumpti out giving themſelves any C 
therein; a and the Puritants, upon that pr ption, without giving themſe S 
A. D. 2636. 
crimes, upon archbiſhop Laud, at his trial.  Heylin was ſo far impoſed upon by 


trouble to examine the truth of the matter, clamoured againſt whatever gave them 
offence; and confidentiy pronouncing it novel, charged the ſuppoſed alterations as 


their pretences, that he con ſidered, the unction 8 being made in the form of a croſs, 
by archbiſhop Abbot on this occaſion, to be one of thoſe alterations, whereas it is 
35 ſo ordered in the Liber Regalis, drawn up in the reign of Richard II, for a 
ſtanding rule, and ever fince his time obſerved, i in all future coronations. He adopted 
the. fame miſtake, as to what the Puritans clamoured againſt, becauſe. it thwarted 
their political and antimonarchical. notions, the Prayer uſed when the king was 
placed on the throne, which begins in Latin, Sta et retine, and was thus tranſlated : 
« Stand? and hold faſt from henceforth that place of royal dignity, whereof au 
art the lawful and vndoubted heit by ſucceſſion from thy forefathers, and . 
44 bath been, this, day, delivered unto, thee. in the name, and by the authority, of 0 

« Almighty God, and, by the hands of us the biſhops, and ſervants of God, though 
44 unworthy ; whom as thou ſeeſt to, approach nearer to God's altars, ſo vouchſafe 
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'« the 1 more graciqully to continue to them thy royal favour and protection: and the 


Lord God Almi phty , whoſe miniſters and ſtewards, they are, eſtabliſh thy throne 
« in tighteonſneſs,, 1 85 it may ſtand falt for evermore, like as the ſun before him, 


« and as. the fairhful witneſs 1 in heayen,, Amen.” But. this very, Prayer was ſo far 
from being Pl novelty, or the effect &ofa any alteration, chat i it was eyer uſed in all coro- 


nation o of the kings of England, being not only pr pre eſeribed in the Liber Regalis, but 


found likewiſe; in the f forms of the coronation of 3 Henn I. and of Ethelred; forms 


form of the coronation, of. p-þ e 77 before the 9 in "the Bene- 
difionarium RR ClGLES' ven e 


9 8 * now Mp ON and runging det terme, 40 Let bim obtain in for 
« * the 97 05 like Aaron | in the ee El iſha i in. the) waters; Zacharias in the 


one by the Papifts, as intimating. more pA Or Juriſdiction N given to 


our Kings than 5 Allowed 0 of: ; and fo for the ſame reaſon, i it Was Bow e r 
by t the F uritan Gon +, 5 wa ; A e e aL Wor 
"EviR FRY thing that g gave | "the king any f 1 in 8 5 Wag very dil | | 
| ETA this faction, and contrary to their views, of keep dependent on their 
pleaſure, ; and of reducing. him to the condition of a Ju 77 ALPS Hence aroſe 
beit noiſy clamours againſt the proclamation 5 iflued; (as uſual, don after in acceſſion, 
and about the time of a coronation) | to ſummon all perſons, who had been for three 
years in pollel(ion of. 497. A year in land, to come and receive knighthood, None 
could confer this honour i 1n other 197515 but the lord of. the tick, and in England 


it was appropriated t to the king, t a lord | paramount: the obligation of r receiving it, 
when ſummoned, Was 2 dt 


des MBS. in ther Band ling c Lan iunb 2he emblem Uf Ahh, purtty, and inndcener, cbir- 


Sancroſt, in 8t. Jobi's lihrary ri about... e the: 8 his predeceſſors, who uſed | 


the forms of coronations. purple ;_ but there 9 5 o fixed colour for the xo 
2 n the Gcotch form it runs thus, 4 Stand dd on fuch Cc Ft Arch e coronation of Richard 


<< hold faſt from henceforth the place whereof you iti is (aid, Rexietitet de Tue ais iuduuus wi 
are the righteous and lawful heir by a long and Henry IV, at his going through the city, Avoit 
& [ineal ſucceſſion of your, forefathers,” X c. . adonc veſtu un court aß ues Fun. e mor d me Japon 
Tow 4 Lo 25 16. N , Allmagpe, Froiflatt iv. 311. and fi 

1 ofton' „ 111. . whe e through. 8 8 „Having f e nam, « 
Selder? s Tiths of Honour.” Proms Y ich e. NE duplicate l 5 ee ds 
ii, 216. 231. LE 286. Mid. il. Ee. ſero, p * | 
Alt was looked upon by Nous © ende that” Muir, wi. . 278. e 1 
the ing ſhould at his coronation be clad in hi ite, | | 
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Crantes!, lords, as on thoſe who held immediately of the crown, in conſequence of the tenures 
6 
A. D. 1626. 
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by which they held their eſtates. The value of knights fees varied in different ages; 
and hence arofe a like variation as to the eſtates, for which the poſſeſſors were ſum- 
moned to receive knighthood. The very learned and judicious Sir H. Spelman* 
ſays, that five pound a year was deemed, at firſt; the value of a knights fee, for which 
reaſon a knight s relief was fixed at an hundred ſhillings, being one year's value, and 
all ingenui (i. e. freeholders) that had five pounds a year, were, agreeable to the 
feudal law, ſummoned to knighthood ; which, to engage them more zealouſly in 
the king's ſervice, was, in thoſe ancient times, deemed equivalent to an adoption of 
them for his children. The indulgence of our kings induced them to relax more 
or leſs in this reſpect, according to the circumſtances of the times, or their own oc- 
caſions; ſo that, as the ſame author obſerves, Henry HI ſummoned one while only 
ſuch as had 10 J. and, in. the 390 year of his reign, ſuch as had 15 J. a year: 
and, in the year before, when his ſon prince Edward, then ſixteen years old, was 
going to be knighted by Alfonſo king of Caftille, and to marry his half-ſiſter El:ancr; 


all his tenants which had 60 J. a year, or more, not yet knighted 3, were ordered to 


go over with Edward to Gaſeogne, and proceed thence to the Spaniſh court, to re- 


ceive the order, at the ſame time with him, at Burgos. It was thought proper, on 


| ſuch an extraordinary occaſion, to Fare only ſuch tenants of the crown, as were 


beſt able to ſupport the expence of ſo long a voyage; + and the ſummoning i in one 
inſtance ſuch as had 30 J. a year was probably owing to Maontfort' 5 rebellion ; but in 
ordinary caſes, the general tenour of the writs in that king's reign, 5 directed the 
ſheriffs to ſummon thoſe who had a knights fee, or 200. a year landed eſtate. Ed- 


ward I, the father of his people, thought fit once to cite only ſuch as bad 40 L. a 
years, and another time ſuch as had 100 J. a year in land: but he took care to mark 


in the writs, that this was purely of grace; it being the cuſtom of the Kingdom, 


that all who had a knight's fee of 207. or 20 J. a year in land, were obliged | to re- 
ceive knighthood ; and his other 7 writs were " agreeable. to this cuſtom. * Tn the 


reign of Edward II, there was one ſummons for thoſe 3 who had 5o1..a year, and 


two others for ſuch as had 407. a year: but i in the reſt, the general 4090 beipg con- 


fimed by ſtatute (1 E. II.) was obſerved; as likewiſe in the reigns of his ſuccefſors, 

till the 37" of Henry VIII?, whoſe writ, dated November 7, at Clarendon, and re- 
quiring all wh⁰ had 20 J. a year in land, to come for knighthood by the Eafter fol- 
lowing, ſeems to have been the laſt of thoſe triennial ſammons, which gave oc- 


.  cafion to the mandate's being reſtrained to ſuch as had been three years poſſeſſed of 
their eſtates. This reſtrictive clauſe, become | art of the ordinary form of writs of 


this nature, was continued in thoſe of his ſwcceſſors, thouy zh from the time of 


en 


2 5 under the great at; elſe their lands were ſeized 1 into the cle 8 
hands, Thus, on June 5, 1233, about a fortnight after Whitſontide, a writ was 
directed to the ſheriff of Hurceſterſure, ordering him to ſeige the barony of Dudley, 


and all the other lands of Jobn de Somery in his county, becauſe he had not at- 


tended according to the ſummons to receive knighthood at that feſtival. This 
Special order was given in the caſe of a great baron: : bat it ſeems to o haue been the 
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ordinary duty of a pen i in conſequence of the writ of ſummons, len upon Cdaitest, 


Boox XII 12 


every one that had not obeyed it, nor ſued to the king for reſpite; and for a failure 
herein, all the ſheriffs of England had a fine of 3. each (a large ſum at that time, 


againſt defaulters ſecured obedience, and the frequency of ſummons prevented diſ. 
putes: but when theſe became rarer, and the burden lighter; when milder meaſutes 
came to be taken, and defaulters to be admitted to an eaſy: fine, or compoſition, 
the lenity and moderation. of the erown was abuſed, and: refractory people hegan to 


look upon an undouhted right as a grievance, becauſe, out of tenderneſs to them, it 
had been ſeldom exerciſed. Charles ſuffered much in this reſſ pect from the ola- 


mours of the faction: and being loth to proceed with all the rigaur of law againſt 
ſuch as had diſobeyed his ſummons, above ſeven years paſſed , before my of "= 
principal gentlemen. i in counties were brought to make their compoſition. | 


Tuus defeated in a great meaſure of the benefit he expected from a feignioral 1 
ſervice, to which he had as good a right, as any man in the kingdom bad to his 


eſtate, and miſrepreſented for demanding his due, the king had no way to provide for 
the ſafety of the realm, and the maintenance of the war, but by a ſupply from par- 
liament. It met on Monday, Feb. G: and Sir Heneage Finch, recorder of London, 
being choſen ſpeaker, one of the firſt reſolutions taken by the commons was 3, to 
appoint a committee for religion (which Q. Elizabeth would never have ſuffered) 
with powers to ſend for pet ſons, books, and records, and to appoint a ſub-committee. 
The ſame powers were granted to the committee of grievances; but as they had 
none to complain of in Cbarless time, an inſtruction Was given to this laſt, for 
taking into their conſideration, all the grievances ſince the beginning of the late 
king's reign, and how. they had been anſwered and reformed. A report was ſoon 
made of one particular within this inſtruction 4; and it was thought proper to com- 
plain of James s baving laid an impoſt of 135. 4 d. a tun on wine in the out ports, 
and of 205. in that of London. He had done this, with the conſent of the princi- 
pal merchants of the city, for the ſubſiſtence of his daughter, and her huſband the 
Palſgrave, to which uſe only it had been applied : but it was alledged, that the mer- 
chants in general ought not to be concluded by the act of ſome particulars. Ol 
ſubjects of complaint, reported May 24, were ſome of them before the late king 
time, as impoſitions in general, particularly that on currants (which had — to lid | 
by Q. Elizabeth, and affirmed to be legal by a judgment of the court of Exchequer) 
puryeyance, and proclamations for keeping Lent : and others of no great importance, 
ſuch as licences for retailing wine, fees of cuſtom- houſe officers, the light-houlſe 5 at 
Winterton-neſſe, ſome abuſes of the aulnager, Greg's patent to be an examiner of 
witneſſes in Cheſbire, and Dr. Allen's being arreſted at Dr. Anyan's ſuit on a Sunday. 
There were ſtill two other points, which the committee thought grievances: one 
was the lerying of tonnage and. poundage, without the aſſent of meet the 


n 1. Paris, 935- Prone” F | Animad, on Inf. 21M The frſt parljamentary 


t of tings and | 


iv. p. 53. > See the king's letters under the poundage, which appears in the bite book, was, 


ſignet, 4254 1, 1630. July 25, 1631. April 11, ing R. II. made upon a particular occaſion; on an 
1632. Feb. 10, 13. Feb. 20. | offer of the ſeamen of the Vſt, to fit out ſhips for 
5 This had been juſt erected for the convenience the ſafeguard of the ſea, from May 21, to the 
of the Newcaſtle eller, who were thereby enabled Michuelmas following, and for two years after. 
to make one voyage more to London in a year; The offer being the lords and commons 


A 
AD. 1626. 
A. D. 1256:) ſet upon them by the court of Exchequer. Suck finartprocecdiine = 


than they could before, and at the requeſt of hun- 
dreds of maſters of ſhips, offering to pay a penny a 
tun to defray the charge: and whereas frequent 


ſhipwrecks happened at Winterton, and eleven 


ſhips had been caſt away there in two years before, 
there was not one loſt in twenty-ſix years after its 
erection. See the reaſons, for continuing this 
light-houſe, offered to the houſe of commons about 


1650. 


Vor. IV. 


granted the king a fubfidy of 2's. a tun on wine, 
and 6 d. in the pound on all merchandize for that 
term; and appropriating it to the ſafekeeping of 
the ſea, appointed Sir John Philpot, with two 
others, to be receivers of the produce, the king ap- 
pointing controllers of their accompt, and the ſailors 
ſerving in the ſhips being to have all the profits of 
prizes. As this refers to no former ſtatute, it may 
perhaps be deemed the firſt ever made on the fub- 


I _ - other 
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other was the arreſt of ſome Engli/h ſhips in Normandie, by way of reprifal, | anch by 


order of the parlement of Rouen, which they were willing to impute to the ſtay of 


the St. Peter of Newhaven (Havre de grace) though it was rather owing to tlie not 
releaſing the Little St. Joan, le Mercbend Royal, and twenty- two other ſhips} which 
had been detained much longer, under the notion of prizes. There had been, fince 
the year 162; when the truce between the archducheſs"Tſabella and 'the States 
General expired, a good number of Flemings * ſettled at Calars* and had formed a 


company there, to carry on, in conjunction with their conſorts in Flanders, a trade 


for Dunkerke, and other towns in that country, with the greater ſecurity; as having 


their habitation in France; on which account, and in virtue of an article of the 


treaty of Madrid, which was never obſerved, they pretended to the rights of French. 


men, Several of their ſhips,” carrying Spaniſb and Flemiſh goods, had been taken 
by the Engliſb, and they reclaimed them as regnicolæ of France: but as by the law 


of that country, none of foreign original are deemed true and natural ſubjects of the 
crown, without the king's expreſs declaration to that purpoſe; as ſuch a declaration 


could not make them his natural ſubjects, to the prejudice of the king of Spai ne 
himſelf, under whoſe dominion they were born, much leſs of a third perſon; as by 
the law of nations, a man ſubject to one prince ratione originis, and to another 
ratione domicilii, is liable to repriſals in both reſpects 3, and may ſue out letters of 


repriſal for himſelf; as well in the one place as the other; and as he hath ration 
domicilii protection for his perſon. and goods, ſo long only as he and they remain in 
the kingdom, and goods taken on the high ſea, being out of that protection, were 


conſequently more liable to repriſal, notwithſtanding his perſonal reſidence in France, 


N a 1 ; SY : 
alt e r ene hd} ola var! 
dcloths, being committed by the merchants, to the 


ports and imports long before; even in the Saxen prejudiee of the revenue; another act paſſed in the 


times, the archbiſhop. of Jork, in the firſt and ſe- Iath of his reign, e. 3 reciting-the former, and 


I 2 


- cond parliaments of Edward III. claiming the to prevent frauds, enacting, that if the cuſtoms and 


term, nothing ſhauld be levied thereon 
ancient cuffam of. bay & mart. Þ . the ploreſaid abof 19.6, IV, 


_ cuſtoms: and when, atttempts being made to in- 


priſage of wines in the port of Hull by à grant of fubfidies due to the King on all woollen cloths, 


king Athelſtan. When the commons (Stat. 36 brought into the realm; or tranſported to the ſtaple | 


III. c. 11.) granted an extraordinary ſubſidy on at Calgis, were not paid in every port, or an agſee- 
king gra 
creon, hut only the No other act occurs, till the 8th of Henry VIII. 


14 


c. ), 18. allowing merchants to paſs to ànd from and 'obferving, that as it Was to continue in force 


Treland with their merchandize, without fine and for his life, and no longer; many frauds had been 


ranſome, and perſons who had eſtates in that ream committed ſince its expiration, re- enacts the clauſe 
to bring thence their corn, beaſts, and victuals into of forfeiture, but makes po expreſs grant of tonnage 
England, hath in it this clauſe,” ſaving always to and” poundage. This clauſe of forfeiture is in all 
the king his ancient cuſtoms, and other devairs, Ed. the grants made to Henryis ſueceſſors *, Edu. VI, 
ward I. had gratited a charter to foreign merchants, Mary, Elizabeth, and James, which run almoſt in 
with ſeveral privileges, in confideration whereof the fame words, and affert that grants of theſe fub- 
they agreed to pay him, and his, ſuèceſſors, 3 d. in ſidies had been made to Henry VII, and Henry VIII. 


the pound for their merchandize, above the uſual and other noble progenitors kings of England, time 


vade them, their privileges were confirmed by the thority of parliament: but this preamble was firſt 
act 27 E. III. c. 25. no exceptions were made to 


out of mind, and they had enjoyed the ſame by au- 


uſed in the minority of Edward VI, and thence co- 


this impoſition. , When diſputes. aroſe from the 
claſhing of theſe: privileges with the franchiſes of 
others, a regulation was made by the ſtatute 
9 E. III. c. 1. to prevent them, ſaving. always to 
the, king or other (i. e. the city of London, which 
had the priſage in that port, and others who had 
like grants) the cuſtoms due of their: merchandize. 
There doth not appear in the ſtatute. book any 
other act of tonnage and poundage, till 31 H. VI. 
c. 8. when 12 d. in the pound on merchandize 
was given him for life, and nothing being ſaid of 
tonnage, 435. 4 d. on a ſack of wool, was like- 
wiſe ſo granted. Both tonnage, at the rate of 33. 
on wine, and poundage at 12 d. on merchandize, 


were, in the 34. of Edward IV, granted him for 


ö Al at Paris, Aug. 1. See Bellaius Trac, di jure 
life: and ſeveral, frauds, in point. of the richeſt. pignorationis et marque 4954 
8 re | * E. VI. e. 14. 1 Mar, 6. 18. 1 liz, c. 19, 1 Jac. c. 33. I . | 1 


pied verbatim in the ſubſequent a&s, and it is not 
eaſy to conceive, that Henry VII, would not have 
had the clauſe of forfeiture inſerted in the grant, if 
any was made to him, or if he had, that Henry VIII 
ſhould not rather have referred to it, than to an act 
of Edward IV, The acts of Edward VI, Mary, 
Eligabeth, and James, were made in the firſt year 
of their reigns, but ſome: time always intetvened 
between their acceflion/and the paſſing of the acts, 


yet the cuſtom-houſe. went on as uſual, and no 
complaint was ever made of it, till now, that it was 


voted a grievancde. Ke #30 i 
ymer, xviii. 203. Mercure Frangars, tom. ii. 
1051, 2 Dr. Kives's letter to lord Carleton 
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lied: to his Britannick! majeſty, that whioever could pretend to any letters of decla- 
ration from him (without which his goods were liable to confiſcation, in caſe either 
of a war witli Spaine, or of death by the droit d aubeine) had his ſhips ſuffered to paſs 
immediately, not of right, but by favour: nor did that king give any orders for the 
arreſt: made of Engliſh veſſels in his territories. The Engliſh had, ſince the breach 
with Spaine, taken to the amount of 200,000 J. ſterling * in prizes; among theſe 
were ſome French ſhips, condemned for the reaſons here related; and ſerving for a 
pretence to the embargo laid upon the Engliſb veſſels in the ports of Normandie. 
This was a very haſty proceeding: and the procuring of their releaſe, was one of 
the reaſons for ſending the earl of Hollande and Sir Dudley Carleton embaſſadors to 
Paris. They were likewiſe to mediate in the behalf of the French Proteſtants, to 
preſs a vigorous proſecution. of the war in 1zaly, and as the king of England did not 

care to venture a refuſal on his brother's part, or put him to the pain of making a 


diſagreeable anſwer, to get the Dutch, Savoie, and Venetian embaſſadors to preſs the 


French court to enter into a league offenſive and defenſive, or at leaſt, into the treaty 


concluded on December ꝙ, at the Hague. There was ſtill another point, which his 


majeſty: had much at heart, the ſending back of ſome ſhips lent to the king of 


France; being apprehenſive they might be employed, contrary to his deſign, for the 
blocking up of Rochelle. The duke of Chevreuſe had, in his maſter's name, given 


bim aſſurances, as well of making peace with his ſubjects of the reformed religion, 


as of the ſlips being ſent back according to the agreement: and Charles preſſed him 


by as letter to exert all his intereſt in ſeconding the inſtances of his embaſſadors on 


theſe ſubjects; which cannot be better explained, than by adjuſting the order of 
facts (which has been hitherto confounded by writers, in order to countenance ad 
unreaſonable clamours of the Puritan faction) in the following relation 

- A LITTLE before the late king's death, and after the articles of the French OY 


| woes ſettled, it had been agreed, by common conſent, that whilſt Mansfeld attacked 2 
the houſe of-Auſtria in Germany, a powerful diverſion ſnould be made in Trahy, by e 


* 
the joint forces of France, Savoie, and Venice; a league being made between 


8 mamranachen purpoſe. Nothing could break the king of Spaine's 


meaſures, nor diſtreſs him more, than the taking of Genoa: but without a fleet to 
block up a place, which otherwiſe might be rel ieved every moment by ſea, the en- 
terprize was impracticable. The marine of France was in a miſerable condition: 
but to ſupply its defects, the Dutch allowed Louis to hire tw-enty of their ſhips, to 
be commanded by his own officers}; for the ſervice . James alſo promiſed to lend 
him a man of war, on the like condition, for ſix months, and gave him leave to 
hire ſeven ſtout merchants ſhips, on terms to be ſettled with the owners,” He had 
no ſuſpicion of theſe being employed any where, but in the Mediterranean againſt 
Genoa: and in all appearance, the king of France had at that time no other deſign 5. 
The marquis de Cæuvres, with an army of French and Venetians, entering the Val. 
teline, reduced all the country, except Riva: and the conſtable Leſdiguieres, in the 
beginning of March, 162 5, fell with 20,000 men into the  Montferrat, being there 
joined by the duke of S2woy;'; Their united forces amounted to 30, oo0 foot, and 
3000 horſe's: and after clearing all the paſſages in their way, on April 17; they 
took Gavi, a fortreſs deemed impregnable; which laid all open before them to 
Genoa, and put that diſtracted ſtate into ſuch a fright, that they offered 7 to renounce 
the friendſhip of Spaine, to make a league with France, and to pay the charges of 
the French nas Savona and Genoa would have both fallen eafily into their bands, 
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CraresT, had they been maſters of the ſea: but ſixty galleys, and a few galleons, being ſent 


3 
4. D. 1626. 


thither from Naples, and 10,000 auxiliaries thrown into them by the Spaniards, 
thoſe enterprizes were no longer fea ble. There was bkewiſe another unexpected 
event, which hindered the i SOR ſending the be ans * e to their 
farces in Jah. 

Tux duke 10 Raban, and bie hrother: . de PER Wan een and 
Ging their ſavereign engaged in a foreign war, bad, at the latter end of A. D. 1624 
formed a deſign of drawing the French Proteſtants into another inſurrection: and 
had ſent emiſſaries to different parts for that purpoſe. In the Fanuaty following, 
Soubtze ſeizing the iſles of N and Oleron, and getting a number of ſhips together 
from Rochelle, and other maritime places, ſurprized Part Louis, formerly called 
Blavet, in Bretagne, plundered the place, and carried off all the king of France's 
great ſhips (one of them carrying eighty pieces of braſs. eannon) which lay in the 
harbour. This action being diſavowed by the general deputies of the Proteſtants, 
and, by the particular ones of Rochelle, Montauban, Niſimas, Uſez, and other cor- 
porations, Louis iſſued a declaration, regiſtered, on February 18, 162 5, N. 8. in the 
parlement of Paris, aſſuring all the refarmed (chat continued in due obedience). of 
their enjoyment of the graces granted them by the late edict of pacification, and de- 
claring Soubize, with his adherents, guilty of high treafon, un leſs he laid down armes, 
and made a ſubmiſſion, within a month after its publication. Endeavours were 
uſed in vain to content the ambition of the two brothers; by undertaking to get the 


| elder made general of the Venetian forces in Italy, and by offering the younger (who 


had aſſumed the ſtyle of admiral of the churches on the coaſts of Saintonge, Aunis, 
Poitou, and Bretagne) the command of a fleet, compaſed of his own ſhips, thoſe of 
the king's which he had ſeized; and eight others to be furniſhed by the duke of Sa- 


voy, and defigned: for ſervice on the coaſt of Genoa. Rohan, at the latter 3 end of 


April, took up armes in Languedoc; Montaubun, and ſome towns in that province, 
eſpouſing his party; whilſt Rochelle, with the general body of the reforined, con- 
demned their proceedings. Saubige carried on, for ſome time, a piratical war at 
fea, making prize of French and Spaniſb ſhips “: and at laſt, with ſeventy- four fail, 


entered, on June 11, the river of Garonne, having taken at the mouth of it eleven 


merchant ſhips; and, landing with 3000 men, took Caſtillin in Medoc, whence 


however he was ſoon obliged to retire. The French, in the mean time, had been 


very preſſing to get the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, taken into; their pay, diſpatched to 
their aſſiſtance: but had met with difficulties and delays, in regard of the Engliſb. 
Sir Jabn Pennington failed, on July 18, with the Vunguurd, and ſeven merchant 
ſhips; from Stoke/ſbay to Dieppe, where they were to be delivered to M. D' Eat, the 


late French embaſſador, who had contracted with the owners of the latter: but his 


orders not being preciſe enough, and the ſeamen growing mutinous, upon being told 
on ſhore, that they would be employed againſt Nac helle, returned to the Dotnes, on 
the 27.0 of that month, with his little ſquadron. He was ſoon ſent back, with ex- 


preſs orders ta deliver the ſhips according to: promiſe. This was done on Auguſt 5, 


upon the town of Dieppe's giving 50, ooo l. ſecurity for their being redelivered ſaſe, 
when the term of their ſervice expired: but they arrived too late to prevent a diſ- 
aſter, Which happened to Hau/tain, commodore of the twenty Dutch ſhips, which 
had joined the French. Rohan, diſappointed in all his enterprizes, had ſent agents 
to“ court, with propoſitions of peace, which received a favourable anſwer, and filled 
every body with expectations of its being concluded. Soubize took occaſion thence 
to. agree with Hauſtain on a ceſſation, till the event was known, and having thus 
lulled him into a falſe ſecurity, ſurprized him on Judy 19, N. S. and clapping two 
fireſhips aboard bis admiral veſſel, ſet it on fire; fo that Hauſtain had much ado to 


Mercure Prangois, tom. ii. p. 26. Roe's negot. hen Fran. | 1 790. 
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Was ptomiſed. There was more difficulty about the merchant ſhips;” becauſe they n=: 
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fave himſelf, with: aboũt ſixty of his crew, at farans, infinitely incenſed at ſo baſe ChartesT:- 
a treachery. | The Engliſh ſhips coming up afterwards, and the French being te- e 
io forced by twenty-two- ſhips from Olonne, the duke of Montmorency, admiral of 

France, put himſelf at the head of the united fleet, and coming, on September 16, 

N. 8. to an engagement with Soubixe took that night nine of his beſt ſhips, and 

forced him to take refuge in Oleron. His admiral of eighty guns, and another of 

like force; beiug left agtound on the ebb of the tide, were deſtroyed the next morn- 

ing; the iſle of Re capitulated the day following: and Soubize * fled; with twenty 

floe and 1 ob men, to the weſt of England, here the king would not admit a de- 

clared rebel to his pteſence, though he gave his men two months entertainment in 

their diſtreſs. Rohun and the Hf οννebf Languedoc reſolved, in November a, to ac- 

cept che conditions offered them at Fontainebleau e but infiſting that the Rocbellers, 

who had underhand Aided Soubize; might be included in the pacification, it was not 


ſigned till February gu N. S this year; and, on _ 05 of the next month, it was 
ratified by thoſe of Rvcbette,' 1 5h ntl nn Tony? 


Tufts peace put an end to Charles's: appitcibnfibly &f- the anger s being e end Ogen ö 
plbyed againſt Rochellé but the ſix months, for which he lent it, being expired at ow to join 
the end of Fanuary, he ſtill inſiſted upon its being ſent back immediately, which 1 


had been hired of the owners for fixteen months; the king of France, however, 


agreed to ſend them likewiſe to the iſſe of Fight, where they arrived in the begin- 


"& Ms 


ning of- pay 4 IT * 2 againſt Rochelle.” = the commons 


meg thought 85 to leder Sir Dudley Carleton, the view-ehudditettahy: to give | the! 
houſe 3 an account of his negotiations at Paris upon that and other ſubj ects. Af. 
ter touching upon 'the peace in France, and the aſſurance of ſending bit our ſhips; 
he nientioned * the elamours of the French merchants upon the detaining of theirs 
ce in England: but When the reaſons of their ſtay here had been laid before the king 
te of France, he ordered, undet his great ſeal, an enlargement of the goods of the 
Eng liſb, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition, as well of the French; as of the Flemiſh 
4: merchants' ſettled at Calais. Thie execution of this order had been interrupted a 
«while by thoſe of Rouen, on pretence of their privilege: but was now reinforced 
10 by a new corfimiſſien. The embaſſadors had likewiſe, purſuant to their in- 
6 ſtrüctions, treated for a rene wal of the treaty of 1610: and it was now con- 
« firmed; one article thereof providing, that if a war ſhould break out, the mer- 
e chants ſhould have three months for removing their effects. As to the common 
« cduſe, the French engaged to march an army of 25, ooo men towards Germany, 
4c if We would not leave them alone; offering to give ſecurity by merchants for a 
« certain ſum of money, as a pledge of the performance of their promiſe for one 
« year, and even for three years more, if England would do the like: but they 
« would embark no further in the affairs of Germany, than by joining for the reſti- 
ce tütion of the Palutinate, and the territories of other diſpoſſeſſed princes of the 
«' enpire. All nom reſted upon the king's anſwer to the French upon theſe pro- 


1 poſitions: and for that, his majeſty:relied upon the parliament.” Wiſe men had 
always been of opinion, that the Palatinate could never be recovered: by force, 


without the aſſiſtance df France; what had been ſollieited for ſevetal years in vain, 


= was how offeted't but this offer was feceived ſo coldly in the houſe; that though che 


king could not perform his patt of the conditions propoſed, Witbdut'a ſupply, they 
would not fix a timie for taking it into conſideration, but, inſtead thereof, ordered 


their eommittee of evils and remedies to ſit that very [afternodfis! It is evident from 


hence, and from the general tenour of the conduct of the Puritan faction, that what- 
ever pretences they made of zeal, for the cauſe of the Pa/atine, and the intereſts of re- 


a ' Rov's negot. 462. | z Merc. Fran, 898. 912. «bad. p. 119. April 18. = 
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CnaRTEsI. ligion 1 in his country, they were -infigitely more ſet upon deftroying the king's re- 
D putation abroad, and taking adva of his neceſſities at home; to wreſt from him 


ſome branch or other of his royal authority. They ſtudied to mortify him: and 


leren thinking they could not do it more, nor make him looks leſs in the eye af his on 


ſervants, than by falling upon 0 fayouruo, ney OI CODED _ _—_ a 
Buckingham. ' TA 500 
TixRE were great fagions ing bim, io the privy « cools; 5 88 
the nobility ; Blainville, the French embaſſador, was his bitter ene y ; the paftiſans 
of Spaine had ever been ſo; and all now joined with'the Puritans, in the houſe of 
commons, to work his ruin; from which he had nothing to protest him, but his 
innocence, and his maſter's favour,” It was but an ill omen, that, at the beginning; 
of the ſeſſion, the houſe of lords made an order, ihat no peer fhould for the future 
have above two proxies: this was done on the duke's account, becanſe he had four» 
teen, and was calculated to give his enemies encouragement to think, they might 
be as ready to receive an accuſation againſt him, as they were ta leſſen his-influgnce. 
in their reſolutions. They had in all times obſer ved the; greateſi decorum, and 
acted with the utmoſk deference, to the crown: which made their proceedings in 
the caſe of Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, appeat the more remarkable. There 
had been an ancient feud between the families of Lemar and; Argyle; and to remove 
it, the king propoſed, to make an alliance between them, by the marriage of lord 
Lorne (the earl of Argyle's eldeſt fon) who had been bred up in Hugland, a Pro- 
teſtant, with Elizabeth the eldeſt daughter ol Eine, the lata duke of Lenax. Ehis 
deſign was very well known, but prevented: by Arundel marrying bis ſon Hey 
lord Matravers to the young lady; an inſolenes hich the king could. nat but te- 
ſent; and not accepting his excuſe of the match being made up privately by the two 
mothers, committed him to the Tower: Such à marriage, without the king's, con- 
ſent, could not be made by a vaſſal; without being deemed ſuch a contempt of his 
lord, as in countries where the feudal law prevails in all its rigout, might 1 
him to the charge and penalties of ingratitude. The great lords in France, an 
general officers in the army, are to this day obliged to have. their CO 
figned by the king: and though noble feudal tenures were aboliſhed. in Englang.at 
the Reſtoration, ſome: remains of the old practice ſtill appear in the ceremony of 
preſenting a nobleman's lady at court upon their marriage. It ſrems to haye been a 
received, though miſtaken, maxim at this time, that the weight ef an houſe lay 
chiefly in the number of its members: the commons had for this reaſon, a few Years 
before, declined a conference with the lords in the moſt, uſual; manner by a com- 
mittee; and king James bad multiplied the peerage hy calling to the upper houſe a 
great number of commoners, who brought with them ſome of the humours and 
notions, which they had contracted or imbibed i in the lower, This ſeems to have 
been the firſt time, that the lords had any diſpute with the crown about their pri- 
vileges: and without conſidering the nature of the earl of Arundel offence; or ap- 
plying to his majeſty to be informed of the reaſon of his impriſonment, they minded 
only the circumſtance of his being copfined in parliament. time, petitioned for his 
releaſe, and paſſed a vote, to this effect, that no lord of parliament; ougbt to be im- 
priſoned during its ſitting, or within the uſual times of privilege of parliament, ex- 
cept for treaſon, felony, or refufing to give ſecurity, for the peace. They were ſo 
warm in this point, that it put a ſtop to other buſineſs, and took up moſt of their 
time for a month together, the king taking it ill, that they ſhould inſiſt an Arundel 
being releaſed immediately, and preſcribe him a time for doing what (he conceived) 


ought to have ben ken. to his eee 3 3 Vas at 
lun irn. 1 | 
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kheſa roveedings the eneinies of Buckingham imagined, the lords were in Cin. 
a — — their deſigus agaiaſt him: and the earl: of Briſtol began IDN. 
tha attack by aipetition; oomplaining of a letter mjffive fotbidding his attendance in 
= parliament: that ſeſfion which (though he had deſired a letter of Rave to the ſuame 
; effect) be: conceived au iuteenchment on theit privileges; 7 and then deviaring from 
the: ſubject, acranced an acouſation agartſt the duke, for Havibg ahüfed the late king 
and parliament in his relation of the Spaniſh t treaties, » which he under rock to falfify; 
though id had been affirmed by his preſent majeſty. Briſtol muſt certainly be agitated 
by very ſtrong paſſions, and enraged at the breaking off a match by which he had 
propaſed to make his fortune, or a man of his underſtafiding could r never have pre- 
ſentad o extraordinaty- a petition, nor have undertaken” to falfify' a kelation fo au- 
thentically proved ati fitſt, — bis fingls teſtimony” and ſurthiſes ;/for no othet means 
of doing it in any material point ever appeafed. Thie king Was ſo incenſed at this 
affFont, that he ordered iht petition to be made am additional article to the ten, which 
had been dran up ſome time before: for a charge againſt the carl, though he had not 55 
been proſecuted. upon them: and giving ihe attorßey general 6 dels cs exhibite it, re-. 
quired the hauſe ta ſend for Briſtol, as a delinquent- He had taken offence at this" 
nohlemen s conduct, and defire to effectuate the Spaniſh match, aſter he had reſolved 
to break it off; and hag retained (as he expreſſed to him in a letter of Fanuary 2 1) 
a keen reſentment di ſume artful inſinuations he had uſed in Spaine, tending to 
ſuade or eic ourage him to a change of his religion! This was the heavieſt part of 
the charge: and it was well for Hriſtol, that the fobflance thereof having. paſſed in 
Private; he could nat be convicted, but bythe king's own teſtimony; who could not be 
in the ſame cauſe both judge and witneſs ; eſpecially ſince he was to have the benefit | 
al the forfeiture, in caſb oF conviction.” The other articles related, to bis, negotiating 
_ only on generalities, without coming ito particulars, to his delays i in the management | 
and affurances:af the Span fincerĩty (in which he bir to have aged bona Ade, 
though:: miſtaken) alt appravated, as uſual, with preſumptions of His deſigns, abd 
their probable conſequences. When theſe were read in the houſe, be made a f peech 
containing a ſcandaleus infinuation about the late king's death, which was probably 
deſigued, as well as interpreted, to be a reflection on Buckingham : but he thought 
fit aftorxrarda to tetragt it, and profes he did not thipk fo diſhopoyrably of bim, 
though his enemy. He was allowed four counſel, and eight days for his anſwer, 
with the uſe of all diſpatches relating to his negotiation, which were to be admitted 
as evidence: free acceſs Was permitted to his friendz, whilſt he remained in the 
gentleman uſher's cuſtody; and it was declared, that his teſtimony againſt the duke 
ſhould not be prejudieed by this accuſation.” In his anſwer, after rofcibog his own 
_ firmneſs in the Proteftant religion, he diſavowed the having any intention, in 1 
words and diſcourſe with his majeſty in Spaine, to perſuade bim to. change his: ihe 
ſervices he had done in Germany; and the opinion he had, as well of the advan! 
of the Spaniſh match, as of the ſincerity of the king of Spaine and his miniſters Dk 
in that point and in the reſtitution of the Palatinate (which he ſtill maintained) 
were the grounds of his defence againſt the other articles; for which, however, he 
pleaded. the act of grace, paſſed by the late king at the concluſion of his laſt parlia- 
ment. The lords ſeem to have been well enough diſpoſed to favour the earl, 
though they did not grant two of his xequeſts. Theſe were for imptiſoning the 
duke upon his accuſation, and for declaring which of t the e articles ag ainſt himſelf = | 
vote treaſon, and which not: but this laft (they aſſured him) was gel ned in favour ohne ee | { 
to him, becauſe they were loth to proceed to a declaration of their judgments D . 
the bare charge of the attorney general, before the truth of the caſe appeared on 1 | 
proofs, and if they ſhould dictate his cauſe 1 to' be A his wad WY 
Daumen e weakned, 
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S Bx1sToL' 8 articles againſt the duke were chiefly founded: on: the ſame ſurmiſds, 


A. D. rens: 


The kings 8 
meſſage to 


the commons 


en March 10, 


7 eb 4ſgns, and views, as had beep imputed to. bimſclf; on the ſhate he had in break : 

ing off the match; and the injury done to his: (the car's hondur, in the. acebunt 
given of his negotiation in Spaine to the parliament, and the treatment: he had met 
with ſince his return. It was probably an effect of his private. teſentment on this 
laſt account, that he ſtooped ſo low, as to take notice of his adverſaries amounts, and 
fell foul on his perſonal character, His articles againſt the lord Cnway were; (hill: 
more trifling : founded on the ſuppoſition, of too great an attachment to Buc 


bam, and of his having done ill offices to himſelf; in hindering his acceſs — 2 


king; and deſigned, in all appearance, only to preyent Conway: ſtom being one of 
his judges (though no peer can be challenged on a trial) or difable: him for being a 
witneſs in the duke's behalf. Theſe were flight attacks} and little minded, giving 
way to a proſecution. of much greater conſequence, an impeachment from the houſe 
of commons of high crimes and miſdemeanots, among which George lord Digiy 
labqured i in vain,to get his father's articles againſt the duke inſerted. The king, 


uncertain of what. ſupply he might expect from the cammuns, and unable, for want 


of an aſſurance thereof, to take any meaſutes With his allies, ſent, on March ! 100 4 
meſſage to the bouſe by Sir; R. Mellon. prepreſenting, © That as the fleet was fe- 
„turned, and the victuals ſpent, it was neceſfary to diſcharge the men, a¹,Z pay 
«> their wages, elſe a mutiny wauld enſue; that he had prepared about :forty:{Hips 

for a new expedition, nothipg being wantipg-for it, but proviſions and ſome men, 
which could not be got, without a preſent ſupply of money; that the forces on 
« the coaſts muſt be diſbanded. preſently, if not ſupplied withelothes and victuals; 
*. that the companies lately ſent to Ireland, muſk be provided for, or inſtead of dea 
fending the country, they would prove the authors of rebellion; and as the ſeaſon 
F providing healthful victuals would be over in a month, his majeſty deſired to 
know, without. loſs of time, what ſupply they would give far theſe preſent ee 
4 that he 98 een frame his is counſek. 38 It Was: 120 the cee on this mei- 


kim to 1 0 * words to the duke of . * . es 98 | 
queries, which he leg would. be received as ſo many articles pf accuſation.! {Theſe 
were, 1. "Whether the king had not loſt; the. regality of the narrow ſeas inte: the 


duke became admiral? 2, Whether his; not going as admiral in the laſt. fleet was: 


: not the cauſe of its ill ſucceſs? 4 Whether. his, immenſe. Jiberality had not im- 


His ſpeech 
and the lord 
keeper's in 
March 29. 


paired. the, king's 8 revenue? 4. 1 he had not e eee 
ferred bis kindred to unfit places? 


in 


IAI 


. 


175 urner”) s queries: put no 7 5 was 8 on _— 3 — © ward td De 


evils and remedies. was appointed, i in, fs Þ epa a charge — the duke of 
Buckingham. . 5 


Minn 23 N 414 30 £1 7 BINS fi * 12 e155; itt 704 220 


„Tan firſt report i Ry A was e on Saturday, Mai 2 _ 3 


ve bis majeſty. ſome. hopes of a.ſupply, they, voted, on the 25h, a grant afrthree 


ſubſidies apd three, fifteenths, but qualifed it by an order, that: no bill ſheuld be 
brought! in fot th 


em, till after their grievances : were preſented:and anſwered. The 
King "Jooked | upon "this order, as a new artifice for pretencęs, af delay, and: ei the 
ſearches which a ſub-committee had made into the ſignet office, for his own letters, 


or 2 and 


2 n 
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Book XXII. OF ENGLAND. 


and thoſe of bis ſecretaries, as an high affront : arid ſending. for both houſes to CnaklEsI, 
bite: ball, directed the lord keeper to make them a ſpeech to the following effect: 1 


« That as uo king ever loved his people more, or was better affectioned to the right 
« uſe of parliaments, ſo none was ever more jealous of his honour, or more ſenſible 
ce of the neglect and contempt of his. royal tights, which he would not ſuffer to be 
« yiolated by any pretended colour of parliamentary liberty; nor did he forget 
ce therein, that the parliament is his council, and therefore ought to have the liberty 
« of a council, but there was a great difference between / counſel, and controuling, 
« and betwixt liberty, and the abuſe of liberty. He next complained of Coke's 
s remaining uncenſured for his ſeditious ſpeech, of Turner's moving, in a ſtrange. 
« unparliamentary way, without any ground of knowledge in himſelf, or the offer 
« of any particular proof, for an enquiry upon ſundry articles againſt the duke of 

ec Buckingham, and of their proceeding thereon, in an unparliamentary inquifition,” 
« running upon generals, and making fame the ground work of their reſolutions. 
« As his majeſty knew better than any man living, the fincerity of the duke's pro- 
« ceedings, with what cautions of weight and diſcretion he had been guided in his 
ic publick employments, what enemies he had procured both at home and abroad, 
« what peril of his perſon and hazard of his eſtate he had run, for the ſervice of 
« their late and preſent majeſties, and how forward he had been, fince his return 
« from Spazne, in the ſervice of the houſe of commons; and therefore could not 
« believe the deſign was ſa much againſt him, as to wound the honour and judg- 
te ment of himſelf and his father: For this reaſon, his majeſty expreſly commanded 
« them to deſiſt from this unparliamentary inquiſition, and leave the reformation of 
« what was amiſs, to his care, wiſdom, and juſtice.” The lord keeper, after taking 
notice of the committee's Warrants to the fgnet office, the ſcantineſs of the ſupply 
propoſed, / which could neither make his majeſty ſafe at home, nor feared abroad, 
and the manner of it ſo diſhonourable to him, and full of diſtruſt, required them, in 
his majeſty's name, to come, by the Saturday following, to ſome determinate reſo- 
lution about a ſupply, adequate to the publick ſervice and neceſſities. This ſpeech 
ended, the king ſaid, I muſt withall put you in mind of times paſt, when my fa- 
te ther, moved by your advice, and won by your perſuaſions, brake the treaties, T 
« was your inftrument in perſuading him, and was glad to be inſtrumental in any 
e thing which might pleaſe the whole body of this nation. There was not then 
« any perſon in greater favour with you, than this man whom you now traduce: 
tand nom when you find me ſo faſt entangled in war, that I have no honourable 


* qnd ſaſe retreat, you make my neceſſity your privilege, and ſet what rate you 


Th pleafe upon your ſupplies a practice not very obliging to kings. Mr, Coke told 
„ you, it was better to die by a foreign enemy, than to be deſtroyed at home; in- 
e deed, I think it more honourable for a king to be invaded, and almoſt I Cage: 
e 'by a foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed by his on ſubſectss. 
Tus commons! tee offence at the king's preſcribing a day for their reſolutions 
about a ſupply: and this made him empower Buclingbam, the next day, to explain 
his meaning in a conference between the two houſes, and to aſſure them, That as 
% he would not have them te condition with him, he would not tie them to a day, 


on though the preſſing occaſions of Chriftendom had made him piteh upon one; 


“ there being an agent here from the duke af Save. M aymar, another from the king 
« of Denmark, and an envoy of this laſt arrived at the Hogue to perfect the con- 
« tract made there in December, fo that it was not the king, but time and affaire 
that preſſed. His majeſty willingly allowed them longer der but had charged 


im to tell them; that; if he ſhould accept a leſs ſumthan would ſuffice, it would 


«deeelve their expectation, diſappoint bis allies, and conſume the treaſure of the 
1 feahm; whereas, if they gave largely now, things being at the crifis, it would come 
©'{6'ſealonably, char it might gies an to the affaire of Cbriſtandm. But whllſt 

I _ : *they 
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I.“ they triſled and loſt time, others abroad would take advantage of i, as the 


ord « Spaniards had done, by concluding a peace in Taly for the Valeteline. His ma- 
. 1626. 


e jeſty did not mean to interrupt their proceedings about grievances; but hoped, 
© they would proceed in the ancient ways of their predeceſſors, and not ſo much 
&« ſeek faults, as the means of redreſſing them. The fupply propoſed was fo little, 
« that, when payment came, it would bring him to a worſe condition, than at pre- 
« ſent: but though he wiſhed them to enlarge it, he left the augmentation to them- 

«. ſelyes.” The duke then proceeded to ſpeak in his own juſtification; and after 
giving an account, as well of the neceſſity and ſervice of the expedition to Cadiz, 
as of his negotiations at the Hogue, he thus expreſſed himſelf: < I have bent all my 
% thoughts on nothing but my maſter's honour, the ſervice of the ſtate, and the 
« ſafety of both. I never had any private end of my own, as may be proved by 
ct the expence of my eſtate. I am aſhamed to ſpeak it, and it would become an- 
<« other man's tongue better than my own. Iam accuſed, by common fame, to be 
tc the cauſe of the loſſes ſuſtained in the narrow ſeas: but this Jean ſay, that, ſince 
e the war began with Spaine, I have always had twelve ſhips on the coaſts, and al- 
e lowance but for four; the reſt my own care ſupplied. When I firſt came to the 
office of admiral, I found the navy weak, for want of money being paid in time, 
« .and if the war hid then broke out, few ſhips would have been found, and thoſe 


4 unſerviceable. Sir Nobert Manſel perſuaded: me to take the office, young as 1 


« was, becauſe, by my favour with my maſter, I might get that defect remedied: 
and becauſe I was unexperienced, I took advice (as I am not aſhamed to do in 
te all things) and defired the king to grant, as it were, a commiſſion over me. 1 
« found a great debt; the ſhips few and defective; the yearly charge 54, ooo J. this 
ti was reduced to 30,0001, we built every year two ſhips, and when ſo many were 
«« built, as were zequiſite, we brought it to 22, 000 J. which comes not to my hands, 
ee but goes into its proper ſtreams, and ifſues from the officers deputed to that pur- 
« poſe. If any can ſhew me a project, how to maintain a war againſt Spaine, 
« Flanders; and the Turkiſh pirates, with a leſs charge, he will do a great work and 
good ſervice. I have had one while twenty; and another while thirty ſhips; though 
« tometimes diſperſed and damaged, as the Dutch were, by ſtorms : there are twelve 
now victualled for two months, thirty: at Plimouth, vicualled for ſix months, 
« and ten more ready, ſo ſoon as they can be victualled. I have been ſo frugal in 
making ule of the old remain, that there is no need of ammunition or other ne- 
©+ ceflaries ; there arc, likewiſe, twenty others to come ftom Hollands: and When 
« all this ſhall appear, I hope I ſhall ſtand right in your opinions. I do not pre- 
«+ tend to be clear from all errors; there may be ſome; yet they are not ſuch groſs 
«. defects: as the world would: make them appear. They are not errors of wilful- 
« neſs, nor af corruption, nor oppreſſing the people, nor injuſtice, but the contrary: 


« and then I may ſay, for what good done by me do I ſuffer? I have been long, 


er and will forbear to anſwer other particulars: but if your ſupply anſwer not your 
« promiſes tomy maſter, you will make this place, which hath been in peace whilſt 
others were in war, the feat of war, when others are in peace. I have nothing 
more, but to intreat your charitable opinion of me and my actions. This ſpeech 


was followed by another from lord Conway, vindicating the duke, giving a ſnort 


hiſtory of. paſt tranſactions, and the preſent Rate of affairs: and concluding with 
an accompt, as well of the money paid by Warrants from the treaſurers — 0 — 
4 money, as of ſervices for which a preſent proviſion, was wanting. 
Tals did not ſtop the commons in their proceedings againſt the duke: they want- 
ied to make themſelves terrible to miniſters, and leflen! their dependance upon the 
.erown. The king could not give up ſo goed: a ſervant, without hurting his. own 
character, and doing infinite prejudiee to his ſervice :. nor could he protect him 
1 the fury of his enemies, Without * upon himſelf the e 
1 14 7 their 
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their deteſtable calumnies had raiſed againſt the duke in the nation. 9 were er 
no proofs to ſupport, either thoſe aſperſions, or the articles culled out by the com- 75158. 
mons to form the matter of their impeachment, All the examinations of the ſele& 
committee had proved fruitleſs in this reſpect: and to create a pretence for the pro- 
ſecution, they were under the neceſſity of reſolving ', that common fame was a ſuf- 
ficient ground for a complaint or accuſation. When the complaints made to the hou ſe 
| of lords * by Cavendiſh againſt the lord chancellor, and. by the 3 earl of Arundel 
> againſt the duke of Lancaſter, were found groundleſs, ſatisfaction was ordered to 
- the injured perſons: but, in the caſe of common fame, there was no remedy againſt 
the accuſer ; and the moſt innocent man breathing might be brought into trouble 
and expence, and have his good name taken away by the malicious ſuggeſtions of a 
 fingle enemy; ſo narrow is the ſource from whence fame, that overſpreads the uni- 
verſe, ſprings. originally. There was yet another difficulty in the matter : the lords 
had, on May 31, 1614, paſſed a reſolution, and fignified it to the commons, that 
they did not think common fame a ſufficient ground of complaint or accuſation, 
and that they would not, for the future, receive any complaint againſt any member 
of their houſe upon that footing. It was a queſtion, whether the upper houſe would 
pay ſuch a deference to the new reſolution of the lower, as to overlook, or recede 
from, their own, when thoſe of their own body were moſt likely to folfer from the 
precedent : but when it came to the point, and the articles of impeachment were 
ſent up, on May 10, to the lords, no difficulty was made in admitting them, though 
the demand, made the next day i in a meſſage from the commons, for the duke s com- 
5 hi mitment to priſon, was rejected. When proofs are wanting, accuſers are generally 
= forced to eke out a charge with ſuch odious aggravations, as may cauſe ſo eſſential a 
defect to be overlooked ; though, in reality, it 1s only truth that preſſes, and facts 
alone ought to be the rule of judgment in all accuſations. Six + of the ableſt law- 
vers in the houſe of commons, well enough qualified for ſuch a province by their ex- 
3 perience in the licentiouſneſs of the bar, too much practiſed and indulged i in this 
| 1 country, were aſſigned their parts for exaggerating each article by their pompous de- 
I clamations: the general introduction was to be made by Sir Dudley Diggs, and the 
_ epilogue was left to Sir Jobn Elliot. The notes of ſeveral per ſons preſent at theſe 
Wiege charged the: former with ſaying, at the concluſion of his {peech on the 


te to ſpeak any further i in N of the king 8 npusür, : he was committed to the 
Tower: but ſoon releaſed, on his majeſty s being convinced, that be, uſed no ſuch ex- 
preſſions ; and Diggs proteſting ſolemnly, he was fo far from ſpeaking the words, 
that it never came into his thoughts. Sir Jobn Elliot, in his invective againſt, the 
duke, having treated him with conternptuous expreſſions, very unfit, in point of de- 
corum, to be applied to a perſon of his quality, and with odious compariſons, was 
likewiſe committed; the king thinking he could not poſlibly be authorized by the 
houſe to uſe ſuch opprobrious and indecent language: but finding this) was like to 
produce a diſpute about the privileges of parliament, he ſet Elliot too at hberty ; ; and 
the commons taking the blame, if there was any, upon themſelves, juſtified him 
and the reſt of the managers by a vote; that they had not exceeded their commiſſion. 
Two 5: cotemporary writers (ay, that che commons had at this time taken up a reſo- 
lution, not to ſuffer any one of their members to be queſtioned, till they had firſt 
conſidered of his crimes; by which policy they kept themſelyes clole together, and 
were emboldened to ſtand it out to the laſt againſt his majeſty. 
Tux vehement harangues of the lawyers ſeem to haye made little imprefiion upon The duke“ 
| * lords z ny Why _ me to- put i in an anſiver to the charge, not to the „ ner 30 E 
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gravations, unleſs he thought any thing in them worth notice: but though theſe 
laſt would fall of themſelves, when the charge was refuted, he left nothing in them 
unanſwered, that ſeemed material. The day after the articles were preſented, the 
king, in a ſpeech to the lords, told them, he could clear Buckingham in every one of 
the points laid to his charge: and the anſwer which his grace made to it, was drawn 
up with ſuch an air of ingenuity, as carried its own credentials with it, and was 
truly worthy of that greatneſs of mind, for which he was remarkable. The ſhort 
ſpeech he made at preſenting it to the houſe, was full of that noble aſſurance which 
innocence inſpires : and yet accompanied with a modeſty, that charmed every body. 
« When I look upon my charge in general (ſaid he) without ſearching into the integri- 
e ty of my own heart and actions, which are yet unknown to moſt of the commons, 
I wonder not ſo much at their proceedings, the particulars not being voted againft 
« me, no runanimouſly ; yet, had they taken the means to have been better, and more 
« truly, informed of the particulars, or had given me cauſe to have informed them, 
« I aſſure myſelf, they had not troubled your lordſhips with this charge; and 1 
e confeſs, there hath been ſuch a conteſtation in the houſe of commons concerning 
« my juſtification, that I cannot but acknowledge much favour there from many. 
« Tf the actions of ſome others in that houſe, da not conclude me of a worſe diſ- 
L poſition, than I ſhall hereafter be found, there is none but may ſay with me, 7 

am at peace with all, I preſume the houſe of commons have proceeded againſt me, 
« wut of a zealous affection to do their king and country ſervice, and, I hope, out 
te of a Chriſtian charity to puniſh and amend my faults (if fame could prove them) 


% and not to envy my reputation, or deſtroy my fortune. I ſhall never call ſuch 


proceedings wrong, if, ſeeking to cure my errors, they give me opportunity to 


a little, and I will not abuſe your lordſhips patience. I was born and bred in it; 
«« ] owe it my ſelf; I have been raiſed to honours and fortunes in it (I freely con- 


+ F# & © 


ave myſelf and my cauſe to your lordſhips 
cc . * 0 5 , FFC 'P 
Juſtice, 


To the firſt article about ingrofling offices, he anſwered, ( That he holds, indeed, 


« the ſeveral places, enumerated in the preamble of the charge; three onely whereof 
(the admiralty, wardenſhip of the Cingue Ports, and maſterſhip of the horſe) 


« deſerve the name of offices: the others are rather titulary and additions of ho- 
« nour. For theſe offices he freely acknowledgeth the goodneſs of his late graci- 


« qus maſter, who was more willing to multiply his faveurs upon him, than the 


« duke was forward to aſk them, preventing his very defixes of aſking; as is well 


* known to many honourable perſons, and, aboye all ochera, to his preſent: majeſty. 


„The maſterſhip of the horſe brings in ſame profit, but it was given him chiefly 


& * 
* 


« for his continual attendance on the king's. perſon: and in this place, the times 


ct 


compared, he hath retrenched the annyal charge to a cunſiderable value. His 


« late majeſty encouraged him to take the wardenſhip of the Cingue Porti; but 
_ © gave him all the other offices of his own royal motion: and as to their numbes, 


« if the commonwealth doth not ſuffer thereby, he hopes he may, without blame, 


receive and-retain what the bountiful hand of his maſter hath freely beſtowed 


44% 


4 


2 I i Ruſhrgorth, i, 379. 5 0 


« clear and publiſh my innocency. For the ſtate itſelf, I have little to ſay: it is but 
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upon him.. There are many precedents, both in aneient and modern times; that 
45 one man eminent in the eſteem, of his ſovereign, Hath at one time held as great, N 

and as many offices: but when it (hall appear, that he hath falſely or corruptly 
« executed thoſe offices, he will readily lay down, at his maſter's royal feet, not 
« « only his places andigffices, but his whole fortune and his life, to do him ſervice,” 

Io the 2 and 34 articles, about buying the admiralty and the wardenſhip 
of the: Cinque Ports, he ſaid, . That the late catl of Notingbam being very old and 
« infirm, freely eee his office of high admiral, without any contract or pro- 
« miſe; whatſoever, and thereupon it was granted to the duke; that the king, out 
« of his royal bounty, i in recompence of the earl's ſer vices, ſettled on him a penſion 
« of 1000 J. a year for life, an ordinary method taken by priinces, in all ages, torre- 
ce. ward ancient and well deſerving ſervants in their elder years, when without their 
« own fault they are become leſs ſerviceable to the ſtate; that the duke alſo yolun- 
«. tarily, as a mark of his noble reſpect to ſo honourable a predeceſſar, TA to his 


5 pico 8 privity and en eee fend him 30004. 5 money, Which be hopes no 
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««, perſon of worth and honour, will eſteem to be in him an act worthy of cenſure. 


«And; the duke, when, he accepted the poſt, was ſo careful of his duty, that he 
« would not rely on his own judgment and ability; but beſought his then majeſty to 
ee, Lettle a commiſſion of fit and. able perſons for the affairs of the navy, by whoſe 
% advice and afliſtance he might manage that weighty buſineſs with the beſt advan- 
tage for his ſervice; which, commiſſion ſtill continues, and he hath never done 
«. any thing of moment, without the advice of the commiſſioners: and after re- 
T *. ducing the charge of the, navy (as mentioned, before) he durſt-boldly affirm, i it is in 

a better ſtate by much, than it ever was in any precedent time whatſoever. As to 
6c ks purchaſe; of the office of lord warden of the Cingue Ports, and conſtable of 
« Douer-caſtle, being one entire office; the lord Zouch, being old and lame, offered 
« it to the duke of Richmond, and Richard earl of: Dor ſet deceaſed; the firſt whereof 
ec: Dontrached with him for 1000 Lin money, and 500 L a year for life, but was pre- 
” vented by death from carrying the contract into execution. His late majeſty, 


1. iP ſidering the! 3NFANFeBIGNGG that- aroſe. to his — in Shtur:goads, ſhips, and 


n. Ei zabeth's n ime, not oily "Burleigh and 4 or HA be in danger on the 3 and 
3 but every member of ner privy council, * other places within view of the port ſmen, they 
held ſeveral offices at ont time: and it Was the ge- 780 haus refuſed to help with their boats, leſt the 
neral practice throughout her reign. « king's. ſhips ſhould command them on hoard, 

2" % 1. The athirat* juriſdiction extending ge- % whereby much goods have been loſt, and many 
<« nerally to all ithe Narr Seas, and the warden e ſhips — periſned. b. When warrants come 
<« of the Cinque Ports, exerciſing dmixal quriſ- to preſs a ſhip at road for the king's ſervice, the 


{TT a&4 + +Þ 


et diction on all the ſea-coaſts from Show- Bacon 1 . cc 0 cers take occaſion to diſobey the warrants, | 


« Eſſex, to the Red-Nore in Suſſex, eontinual dif- and prejudice the ſervice. For, if the warrant 
<< ferences happened between the admiral and war? come from the warden, they will pretend the 
ce den, whether the latter 8 juriſdiction extends into „ ſhip to be out of his juriſdiction; if from the 
«the main ſea, or "only ſo | at as low water mafk, & àdmiral, they will pretend it to be within the ju- 
ce and ſo much further into the ſea, as d man n ;66 riſdiction of the Cinque Ports; ſo that whilſt: the 
< horſeback can reach. ith a lance : 7100 aroſe. , offigers diſpute, the o unity for the ſervice is 
8 . between TM chief * N ene. 4 kt 7, When, he king's ips. lie near the 
2. 


executing warrants againſt; offenders the of- fefuſe iti aſſiſt the captains to reduce them to the 


re are mary an continual differences in . ports, ie the men come on ſhore, the officers 


e ficers of the one refuſing to obey or e —_ Mies without the warden” 5 warrant. 8. It the 
cc 


« chority of the other; whereby the offenders, king's ſhips, on the Tudden, have any need of 

te ſtected or countenanced by either, pray c pilots for the ſind cdaſts of Flanders, or the like, 
44 3. Merchants and owners. of goods queſti aur od 7,5 wherein the pertſmen are beſt. experienced, 
ce in the admiralty, are often forced, to ye in wh 00 they will. not t ſerve without, the lord warder's, or 
e cburts, and for "their peace, to COLIN < his licutenant's, warrant, Who, perhaps, are not 
both officers. 4. The: king's: ſervice js Fi #5 near the place. 9: When upon great occaſions 
60 „hindere for the ordinary rendeævous of - the fer ryice of The f „the lords admiral and 


e king e being a at the Downs, and that being | % Ace muſt both j job 1 their authority, if the 

6 within the warden juriſdiction, the lord admiral, officer, for want of Wh underſtanding their ſe- 

pr or. captains, of his majeſty's ſhips; have no 2 power “ veral limits and zunge miſtake Jen, 

or warrant to preſs men from the ſhore, if his 0 rants, the ſervice, which _ can endure no de- 
ly performed. 1255 

cc lives 


60 ſhips be in diſtreſs. 5. When the "kitig's ſhips; 1 Je „laser not ſo effectu 
4 Ih IV, | 9 9 
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emulation, diſaffection, and contention of their officers, directed the duke of 
4. D. 1626. | 
« Buckingham to give lord Zouch the ſame conſideration which the late duke of 
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« Richmaud had agreed for, that the offices might t be united, Which he would re- 

« pay; and he complied not for the ſake of gain (the wardenfhip having ſcarce 

e hrought him in any proſt at all, and not deing like to yield 5 300F a year, 
but) purely for the better enabling him to do the king and kingdom. fervice. 

As there are precedents, in former times, of both theſe offices being put into one 
hand by ſeveral grants, and his intentions were guſt, honourable, and, for #ur- 

| pgs. the publick fervice, he hoped this act of his, in acquiring this office, AC- 

% companied with ſuch {cryices, the king alſo being both privy and direQing' it, 
« le receive a favourable conſtruction, eſpeciatty amen =o Was F un- 

uainted with any law to the contrary,” 

Ae the 4% article, charging him with neglect in guarding the Narrow Seas, 
which was ſuppoſed to be the occafion of their being infeſted with pirates, and of 
the loſſes of merchants, the duke replied, *© That theſe loſſes did not happen through 
<« any want of care and diligence on his part; for whereas the ordinary guard of 
© the Nerrow Seas was but four ſhips, he had both before and after hoſtilities be- 
„ gan, much increafed their number. Since June 1624, there had never been 
** fewer than five of the king's ſhips, ordinarily fix, beſides pinnaces, merchant ſhips, 
% and drumblers, and fince open hoſtility, eight of the king's ſhips, befides a greater 
e number of the others, and all theſe well furniſhed and manned, fafficientty in- 
« ſtrued and authorized for the ſervice: and if the Dunkerkers had of late in- 
i feſted the coaſts more than in former years, it was owing ta, what no human 
** care could prevent, a violent ſtorm which diſperſed the Engh/3 and Dutch ſhips 
< that blocked yp their port. This accident had allowed them to rove abroad, 
++ but was ſo far from endangering the dominion of the fea, that they never de much 
as dared to encounter any of his majeſty's ſhips, nor could endore their fight, 
« but when the duke was in perſon on board, ran into their harbours. Their 1005 
e after all, had been as much, if not more, than outs, and what damage e bad 
< ſuſtained, aroſe chiefly from the Dunkerkers ſhips being built of a mold, as fit for 
flight as for fight; ſo that they pilfer on aur. coaits, and then ereeping to the 
« ſhore, eſeape from bis majeſty” s ſhips: but to preyent this inconvenience for. the 
future, orders had been given for building ſome ſhips of the like mold, light, and 

quick of fall, to attack them in their own way. As to the pirates of Sol f it wðwas 
4 only of late, they had found the way to our coaſts: but ſuch provifion had been 
© made, both by force and treaty, to repreſs them for the Fe, * would e 
god ſatisfaRion ; all which wauld be fully proved. 

To the 5®artiele, about the S. Peter of Newhaven, the duke id, vg Was as brought, 
« with other prizes, about the begining of Neveniber, ta the Tower of Lyndon, 
but the goods not unladen, becauſe challenged by ſame fubjeRts of France. Alle- 
” gations were put i in agamRt all the ſhips in the court of admiralty, to juſtify the. 
« ſeizure, ſome of the ſhips and goods were condemned, others either releaſed, or 
« kept in ſuſpence, till full proof was brought : and a complaint being made at the 
0 council-board, on December. 28, by. ſome Frenchmen, about; that ſhi p and others, 
the king ordered it, with the goods. on board, and all the goods of the other ſhips, 
« belonging to t the ſubjects of France, and his other allies, to be delivered; but this 
*« order was qualified by a refltiiion, If the Salt Were. not fraudulently coloured, 
„ which was referred to.a judicial proceeding; On Fanugry 26, the S. Peter was 
« diſcharged, not by a definitive, bat an interlocuiory, ſentence of the admiralty, 
«and i ina few days felt down the river: but new intelligence coming to the lord 
** admiral, that the hip was hiden by the ſubjects of Spaine, that the Amirantaſca 
8 * bag walked them beyond the. Nertb Cope: 6 the Lg were only n . 
* d 4 E by 


* 8 
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« by Frenehmin ; chat witneſſes were trady to make good this wi allegation, eee 


« which was the more probable, becatfe part of the goods in that ſhip were con- 


Ad. 
« feſſetl to be lawful prize, the King,” upon the duke's acquainting him therewith, * 


« commanded him ito ſtay the fhip, which he conceived he ought, by che duty of 
« this poſt, to have done without ſuch comtnand, and, if he had not, might” have 
« heen juſtly blamed for his negligence. The judge of the admitalty (with whom 
« the king's advocate and give others concutred In opinion) affured him, that the 
« chipand goods might juſtly be ſtayed, if the proofs came up to the information: 


. witneſſes were examined immediately; yet the French merchants, Impatient of 


« any delay, and applying again to the eonncil-board, obtained an order for the ſhip 
et and goods being delivered, upon ſecurity, which they offered, but hen it came to 
< the point, retracted, The duke however, when it appeared, upon examination of 


_ « witneſſes, that the proefs were not full enough, ordered the 8. Perer to be diſ- 


4 charged: and all the money and portable things lying above deck (Which for fear 
« of embezzlement, had been taken out, and omitted, by inventory, to the cuſtody 


© of Gabriel Marſh marſhal of the 'admiralty) had been reimburſed or delivered to 
« the pretended owners thereof, net a pentiy profit coming to the duke himſelf, 


nor t any other; as would be preved. Several Engli/h merchants goods had 


« been ſeized in France, before this happened; ſo that it could not be the cauſe of 
the embargo, which Was utterly illegal and unwarrantable; for by the articles 
« between the two crouns, — 5 not to have righted themſelves, before a le- 


« gal complaint and a denial on our part, and then by way of repriſal, not of em- 


xc. -bavgo : 40 that the duke humbly- leaves it to their lordſhips conſideration, whe- 
< ther the harm, which happened to our merchants, hath not been more occaſioned, 


< bythe unſea ſonable juftifying of the actions of che French, which animated them 
to increaſe their injuries, than by any act, either of the duke, or any other,” 


Tus ſirth article, about extorting 40,0001, unjuſtly from the Eu India com- 


pany, by undue ways and abufing che parliament; was anfwered by 4 naked relation 
of the fact, every particular whereof would be proved: . About the end of Michael. 


* mas term, v623, a principal member of that company informed the duke, that 


«they had made a great advantage a0 themſelves, by prizes taken from the Portu- 
« gugſe and othets in the Eaft-Tndver, à latge part whereof was due, , by kw, to the 
« King and the Jord-adimiral : and it being doubtful, in che ju of boutiſel | 


c Whether it belonged to he one or the other, or to both, an action eee 


<« in the admimlty in their joint names,” for 45,0007, and proſeeuted by the king's 

« advocate. The ſuit was hegun ſeveral month before the firſt mention of it; in 
« patliament: and the company not paring to run the hazard of its Tuccets, came 
« 0 a compoſition witch mis majeſty; upon Which, on April 28, 1621, a judicial 
« ſentence, confirming the agreement, paſſed in the court of 'adiiitalty; whercin . 
« the company s conſent, and their own offer plainly appear. The motion in par- 
« -liament, for ſtaying their ſhips, was; not in order: to draw) tem inte che com- 
« poſition (in the treating whercof the duke had not the feaſt concern) But out of 
an apprehenſion, that there might be nend of theft Aegi for thie defehce of the 
« realm; all priyate veſpects being ever 40 give wWuy to the publitk* intereſt. The 
„ ſhips, however, were ſuffered to fall down to 7 bar y, to ſpeed their voyage the 
« better; and, upon the company's propoſing to provideforthwith' ocher Thips'for 
a, che home ſarvice; were diſchargad ant procseded en their voyage. The motion, 
< inithe houſe of commons, was without the duke'b Ptiriey: and When there was 4 


* ramour, that he had drawn on the cop by Atying the thips, he was fo 


| ** offended at it, that hc-would baue had the former treaty broketi” off; and have 


© Procceded in a legal courſe, af which he gave notice tothe company. They aſ- 


_ © dured him, they ad no hand in the rumour; which they abſ6ltiti / diHavowed: 


1 ae him to reſt ſativfied a publick ae to the contrary. After 
F | 2 this, 
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« this, being careful of their future ſecurity, they ſollicited the diſpatch of the cam: 


e poſition, conſulted with counſel about the neceſſary inſtruments, and were at the 


4. D. 1620. 


« charge thereof; the ſentence was given after the {hips were gone, and no ſecutity 
e beſides given for the money, which was paid long after the ſentence; and when 


« jt, came into the duke's hands, the whole ſum (except 200/.).was borrowed: bythe 


« king, and employed by his own officers, for the ſervice of the navy. As theſe 


« things would, upon proof, appear to their lordſhips, he humbly ſubmitted it 


te to their judgments, how far verbal affirmations, or extrajudicial informations; 
% ſhould move their judgments, when judicial acts, and thoſe things which were 
« acted and executed, prove the contrary,'! The 7 and 8. articles, related 
« tothe ſhips lent the king of France, an account whereof hath been already: gi- 
« yen, ſo that there is no occaſion to mention more of the'duke's:defence;ithaw that 
e they were promiſed without his privity, in a time when the French Proteſtants 
% were in peace; that no menace, compulſion, nor undue practice was uſed in their 
« delivery; that he was ſo far from conſenting! to their being employed againſt 
< thoſe of the religion, that his endeavours, under his majeſty's royal care, had con- 
« tributed greatly to preſerve Rochelle, and procure a peace for thoſe of the religion, 
after ſome of them had made an inſurrection; as Wau epfbag br their — 
ledgments of the fruits of his majeſty's interceſſion. 

To the gu and 10%. articles, about his forcing lord * pay 1 10, er to 
him for his barony, taking 20,0001. from the viſcount Mandevile, to procure him 
the office of lord treaſurer, and 6000 J. from the earl of Middleſex, for getting him the 
maſterſbip of the wards and liveries, he replied, That he never compelled lord 


* 


Koberts to buy his title of honour, and is confident that lord will not affirm it; 


&« that he i is able to prove lord Roberts. was before willing to give a much greater 
« ſum, but could. not then obtain it, and he did at laſt get it by the ſollicitation of 
& his own. agents. That lord Mandevile was made lord treaſurer by the late king, 
« without any contract for it: but after the office was conferred upon him, his ma- 
te jeſty moyed him for a loan of 20, 000 J. upon promiſe of repayment at the end of 
ea year; which the treaſurer agreed to, if he might have the duke's word: for its 
« beipg, repaid: accordingly. 1＋ he duke — Mandevile delivered the 


@ ta, = e e. 8 eee, and that, very money was Sappi out tdorber/ith 
2 duke neither having, nor diſpoſing of, a penny thereof, to his own uſe, as is ſug⸗ 
« geſted. , That, afterwards, when Mandevile left the office, he urged the duke 


< not having ſuch a ſum by him, and being jealous of his honour, gave him ſe- 
5 <. curity for it, upon his on eſtate. But whilſt the duke was in Spaine, Man- 
« gentle got, from the late king, a promiſe of ſome lands in fer- farm of ſuch a va- 

60 « lue, that he accepted of them in ſatisfaction of the ſaid money, which were -aftet- 
ec 1 car to him; and, at the duke's return, delivered back to him the ſecutity 
© upon his eſtate. As to the 6000 J. ſuppoſed to be received from the ear of Mid- 

« dleſex for the maſterſhip of the ward, —— denied it: but he heard af- 
„ terwards, that the earl did: diſburſe 6000 J. about that time, and his late majeſty 


Sill e beſtowed it on Sir H. Mildmay, without ad privity; no . thereof 
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Book XXII. F ENGLAND 


er yifoount Purbeck; "that the katl of Augleſey was of the * Enandaet 


« and had his lands abd honouts conferred upon him, whilft the dif” Was in Seine, . 


« and though the earl of Denbigh hith the honors * mehtioneE if the Carte, he #1656, 


« had not a foot of land from the crowb to fupport' His Uignity: ut if it Were 
« ttue, that the duke had procured hondurs for perſons fo near to tech, "the law of 
« nature will plead in his behalf: and he is apt to think, he nid Gece 
in the opinion of all generous minds, if, being in much favour” with hiſs mijeſty, 
« he had minded only his owt! advancement, and neglscked thoſe to Som he was 
« {o neatly related and tied by natural affection and duty.” nud Gin It e *: 

To the 12 article, about exhauſting and mifemple id the king revenue, "his 
anſwer was; that *with all thaokfolnefs, he Humbly' atKnowledgeth' the boubty of 


« his late maſter, for which he owes ſo much to his memory, to His p reſent tha: 


« jeſty, and to theit poſterity, that he fall willingly render back Whatever he hath 


« received, N I bis life, to ö de them ſervice, But Tor the iififenſe ſums 


114.37 
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es. th the Fiction 
« that appear in the ſchedules OM in | this article, to which He will a 

« particular anſwers in another ſchedule, ; expreſſing the truth of every pact? 
« to which he refers himſelf, and it will thence appear, what a vaſt Uiſproportion 
« there is between conjectutes and certdinties. He dns, the' gifts he has received 
ce exceed his merit, though they exceed not precedents of former times: but he 1 ne- 


« yer obtained any part thereof by ſollicitation, or any undue practice; nor did he 


« unduely procure any releaſe of ſums of money he received. But having at ſevetal tn. 


« times; and on Tevetal occaſions; diſpoſed" of divers ſums bf money by their late 
and preſent majeſtics private directions, he bath releaſes tfierebf for his" diſchitpe; - 
« which Was honbufable in them to grant, and not unfit for Hin to Accept" of, fot 
« his future indemnity,” teſt he might be charged therewith, when hefhvald not be 
« able to give ſo clear an account thereof, as he is at 'preſenr. 17 Id beck; AS! E 6 10 
Tux lift article about the treacle plaifter and poffet drink adminiftered to the late 
King in his'laſt ſickneſs, Was anſwered by this plain narration of the fact. WY "His 
« majeſty being fiek of an ague, took notice of theidiike's' OW one not 
ce long before; and aſked him, how he recovered, and What he fe dünd' did him the 
« moſt good. Thie düke faid, that the earl of Warwiet's pliyfiefin Hall thiniſtered 


nay plaifter and poſſet drink to him: but what did Him-the moft ę od Was 4 vomit, 


« which he wiſhed the king had taken in the beginning of his ilinefs. The king 
« was very deſirous to have the plai aifter and pôſſet arink ſent fore "and the duke 


«© having delayed it; he alked him, with ſome impatience, whether it was ſent for 


« or not? And finding it was not, gave orders, with his ow'n mouth! to Fames 
« Baker to go for the medicine. The duke beſought his tweety, nt to make uiſe 
te of it, but by the advice of his ow phyſicians, nor till it was tried by James 
« Palmer of his bed-· chamber, and upon two children in the town, WHO were all 
« then fick of an ague. The king ſaying, he would take theſe precautions, the 
« duke left him in that reſolution : and went to Landon. It was: during his abſence, 
« that the plaſter and poſſet drink were brought and applied, by. bis late majeſty's 
own command; ſo that he neither procured, nor applied them, nor as preſent, 
when they were firſt taken: but, at his return, the king, being on the point of 
taking the poſſet drink, ordered the duke to give it him; Wich Ie did in the 
T preſence. of ſome of his majeſty's phyficians, who no way ſeemed to miſlike it; 
the ſame drink being firſt taſted by ſame of then, and by ſeyeral pther perſons fn 
« the king's bed- chamber. This he thinks was the ſecond time fis, majeſty took 
« it: and afterwards, when his majeſty grew fomewhat worſe than: before, the 
« duke, hearing a rumour, as if his ppl had done the king, Bürk: ahd that, | 
% had miniſtered it to him without advice, acquainted his majaſip there with, 


« replied, with much diſcontent, They are worſe than devils 0 ſay it; ſo far 
VOLAV * Was 
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Caantes), © was it from the truth, though the calumny is now revived. This being the 


8 
A. D. 1626. 


Proceedings 
of parliament. 


« plain truth of all the things contained, and particularly expreſſed, in the charge 
(the reſt being in general, requiring no anſwer) he is well aſſured, he hath therein 
« affirmed nothing, but what he ſhall make good by proof, in ſuch way as your 
« lordſhips ſhall direct; to whoſe judgment he refers, how full of danger and pre- 
« judice it is to give too ready an ear, and too eaſy belief, to reports or teſtimony 
« without oath, which are not of weight enough to condemn any. He humbly 
&« acknowledged, how eaſy it was for him, in his younger years and unexperience, 
« to fall into numberleſs errors, during the ten years he had: ſerved fo great a ſo- 


« yereign: but the fear of God, his ſincerity in the true religion eſtabliſhed in the 


« church of England (though accompanied with many weakneſſes and imper- 
« fections) his awfulneſs, not willing to offend ſo good and gracious a maſter, with 
« his love and duty to his country, had reſtrained him from running into any high 
« crimes and miſdemeanors. But whatever they ſhould appear to be, leſt he ſhould 
« have offended unwittingly in any thing within the compaſs of ſo many years, he 
« prayed the benefit of the act of grace paſſed in the late king's laſt parliament, and 
« of his preſent majeſty's pardon under the great ſeal at the time of his coronat ion; 
« hoping however, that their lordſhips, in their juſtice and honour, would acquit 
« him of all thoſe miſdemeanors, miſpriſions, and offences, wherewith he had been 
<« charged.” | | e | = 

As = duke, when the commons preſſed for his commitment, had deſired that his 
trial might be haſtened, ſo when he gave in his anſwer, he deſired the houſe of 


lords to recommend their proceeding with all expedition in their replication z and 


ſignified at the ſame time, that being accuſed by the earl of Briſſol, he would forbear 
to fit in the houſe, till his cauſe was heard, and fo departed. It is not eaſy to gueſs, 


- what ſortbf replication the commons would have made to this anſwer, a copy where- 


of was ſent them by the lords on June 10, with a requeſt for haſtening the reply, 
that they might proceed to the trial: but the committee for drawing it up, was not 
directed to meet, till three days after, though, upon receipt of the anſwer, an or- 
der had been made for all the gentlemen employed in delivering the charge againſt 
the duke, with the aggravations, to bring in all their parts in writing. They had 
not ſo much as offered to accuſe him of the leaſt corruption in the diſcharge of any 
of his offices: and the charge, which they had preſented, being founded only upon 


common fame, they now began to be ſenſible of its weakneſs. Common fame 


hath, in all ages, been branded for the moſt notorious liar upon earth; but there 


never were, in any age, ſuch flagrant and continual proofs of it, as in the reign of 


the prince at that time upon the throne: and when proſecutions are grounded, not 
upon proofs, but only upon idle reports, or malicious conjectures, there is very little 
reaſon for a prevailing maxim of its not being for the honour of the houſe, that 
any man ſhould be acquitted, who is impeached by the commons, It was a weak 


It is very probable, that no one member of the- 


houſe of commons thought the duke capable of the 


crime, which, out of political views, was thought 


proper to be inſinuated, in order to render him 
odious : yet the calumny getting ground among 
the vulgar, the rump parliament, ſeveral years af- 
ter, made a ſtrict enquiry into the matter, and what 
the duke fays in this anſwer, was fully proved by 
the concurrent teſtimonies upon oath, as well of 
the earl of Farwict's phyſician, Dr. Rimington, 


and others of the place where he lived in Z/zx, as 


of ſervants about K. James in his ſickneſs, with 
the circumſtances of the plaiſter and poſſet being 


firſt tried on Sir James Palmer, whom it cured, and 


others, and given with the approbation of the king's 
own phyſicians: beſides ſeveral others, all plainly 


ſhewing the duke's innocency. Mr, Baker took 
the ſame quantity of the potion and poſſet, as was 
preſcribed the king, before his majeſty took it: and 
after his death, Peter Mawle, of his-bed-chamber, 
being troubled with an ague, took what was left 
of the potion, drank the like poſlet, and applied 
the like plaiſters to his breaſt and wriſts : and was 
cured. The potion was only ſyrup of gilly 


flowers; the plaiſter was made of nothing but 


treacle and mithridate, and the poſſet was an or- 
dinary one, boiled only with hartſhorne. The 
ſubſtance of theſe depoſitions by the parties living 
to atteſt the facts, when taken ſo many years after 


- his death, was then publiſhed in one of the au- 


thorized news- papers, viz. Mercurius Elencticus, 
Ne 19. from March 29, to April 5, 1648. 
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effort of A at the fullneſs, clearneſs, and ingenuity of the duke 8 anſwer, * J. 
to petition the king for r removing him from his preſence ; and there doth not +4 FD 


pear ſo much temper, as might be wiſhed to reign always in ſuch aſſemblies, i 
the reſolution taken upon the news of the duke of Buckingham s being choſen on 
1 une 1, (three days after the 127 of N e nem of the ere do * 
Canbridge. 

EveRy head of a college, and almoſt all of any conflderable Raiding in the uni⸗ 


verſity, voted for him: nor could they, in all the kingdom, have found out a fitter 


perſon for their choice, a more munificent patron - of learning, or one more able 
and zealous, as well to maintain the rights and diſcipline, and i improve the endow- 
ments, as to promote the good and- ſervice, of that learned body. This illuſtrious 


teſtimony of reſpect to the duke looked, as if they gave no credit to the common 


fame, upon which his accuſation was grounded: and being conſidered by the com- 
mons as a ſlur upon their impeachment, they ordered a letter to be wrote to the uni- 
verſity * „ ſignifying, Their juſt offence at his election, requiring them to ſend 
« ſome inſtructed and authorized, to give them an account of the manner of their 


_ « proceedings in it, and aſſuring all of being heard, that would come to give in- 


« formation,” This ſeems calculated, to bring the cognifance of the election be- 
fore the commons, and to create a precedent for ſubjecting all elections, either in the 
other univerſity, or in any corporation throughout the realm, to the arbitrary votes 


of the members of that houſe: and, if the freedom of elections ſo eſſential to all 


bodies corporate, and the privileges of an univerſity, ever before deemed ſacred and 
kept untouched, ſhould: once come to be invaded, and taken out of the courſe of 
law, where they had always found protection, what other body of men could expect 
to be ſecure from a violation of their immunities? The univerfities would, in all 
probability, have been turned upſide down, and the king made a cypher, ſome years 
before he was, had this proceeding gone on: but his: majeſty, the true and natural 
guardian of the privileges which thoſe learned bodies derived from the grant of his 
anceſtors, ſeeing what the commons were driving at, ſtopped them ſhort in their 
career, by a meſſage, delivered to them, after the ſecond reading of the letter, by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and ſignifying « his pleaſure, that they ſhould for- 
te bear to ſend it; the election having been made by the authority of charters, ac- 
* cording to the rules and liberties of the univerſity, and it belonging, not to the 
houſe, but to his majeſty, to examine and correct any error, if any had been made, 
in the form of the election.“ The commons, in anſwer to this meſſage, e owned 
they were about writing to the univerſity, thinking i it a grievance, and prejudi- | 
cial in example, to have its government committed to one complained of by them 
in parliament, and the rather, becauſe they were informed, that, in the manner 
of the election, there were many paſlages in contempt of the houſe : but diſ- 
avowed any intention of enlarging their own power and juriſdiction, to the dimi- 
nution of his majeſty's right and prerogative.” The king's reply was, „ Tha 
Cambridge, and all corporations, derive their rights and privileges from the | 
crown ; that he hath reaſon to eſteem the univerſities above any other, and is re- 
« ſolved to defend them againſt any, that ſhall, either wilfully, or by chance, g 
« about to infringe their liberties. © His majeſty is far from conceiving the election 
« 1tſelf to be a grievance ; for he never heard that crimes objeted, were to be taken 
as proved, or that a'man ſhould loſe his fame; or good opinion, in the world, 
upon a bare accuſation: and whereas they lay, there were, in the'manner of car- 
rying the election, many paſſages done in contempt of the houſe, he was 
willing they ſhould enquire into thoſe acts of contempt, and puniſh the offen- 
« ders, if any had miſbeha ved themſelves in that reſpeR: but for the election it | 
« ſelf, en the form W it, he avowed his firſt meſſage.” * "Whether the l 
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CaarLEsl, was real, or only pretended, it doth not appear any thing paſſed in che electionʒ that 
D. Logg. aould be juſtly conſtrued a contempt of the houſe: and the commons proceeded no 


The parlia 


ment diſ- 


ſolved. 


further in this enquiry. Wi inn n: ien 2 322: UM OL. T6909 
 Tazy reſolyed, however, to go on with the proſecution: of: Buckingham. - Theit 
articles againſt him, notwithſtanding the union of his perſonal enemies, and the 
partiſans of Spaine with the Puritan faction, had not paſſed in the houſe, without 
a very ſtrong oppoſition, though, they acted only in the quality of accuſers: and 
there was very little likelihood, they ſhould be thought of any weight by equal 
judges, eſpecially, in a court of judicature, where it had been determined formerly 


*; # "7-474 + ©. % T7 fy 
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by a ſtanding rule or order, that common fame was not a ſufficient ground for an 


accuſation. It is not altogether unreaſonable to think, that this order would have 
been inſiſted on to prevent the reception of the articles, if the duke, more nice in 
the point of honour, than any man of his time, had not been deſirous to refute them, 
and to clear his innocence, for the ſake of his reputation and character. The com- 
mans ſeem to have been, on the receipt of his anſwer, in deſpair of carrying their 
point againſt him by their own articles: and after reading it, reſolved immediately 


to ſend for the roll of parchmedt in the rolls, containing the duke's'relation of 


— 


« the Spaniſh treaty, given to both houſes in K. amen laſt parliament.“ They 
had before refuſed to adopt any of the earliof Bniſtols articled: but neceſſity forcing 
them to take other meaſures, they ordered the lord Digby: (whoſe: petition for it 
they had rejected) or his council, to be ſent for, to make good by proof; the point 
which coneerued the abuſe af the houſe in the duke's relation, which had been ſup- 
Ported by authentick pieces confirmed by the king, and approved unanimouſly by 
both houſes of parliament. Briſiol indeed had: called it a fuiſler relation of the car- 
fiage of affairs, deſigned to ahuſe both houſes; but this charge was only general, no 
inſtance given of any ane particular; and whatever: is to- be fad with regard to 
ſome ſurmiſes in the narrative, there ſeems no teaſon either to call any of the facts 
in queſtion, or to lay a ſtreſs on a charge, the foundation whiercof Was laid on a 


ſappoſitian of the Saniſb ſincerity. It doth not appear, Mlmt further was done in 


this matter, during the four or ſive days, which te houſe ſate aſter thoſe orders. 
Tuszg is no maintaining an harmony between governmoedt and obediende; if 
ſybjeQs can with an bigh hand reſt any thing;from their ſoveteign. The common 
good of a nation requires the people to be ſuhſect; it is the onely means of prevent- 


ing troubles, which will be their ruin; they ſhould never deſire to carry their points 


by force; for if they once. extort any thing in that manner, it emboldens them to 
1 5 7 every thing; like an hole in a ſeabank, it lets in an ocean. of evils; of ſub- 
Frech become maſters, ſet up themſelves for kings, and to goyern at their plea- 
ſure, which muſt af courſe, throw all things into confuſion, It was in this man- 
ner, that this parliament treated Charles; and ſucceeding ones followed: the exam- 
ple, till the conſtitution was utterly ſubverted. He had been left greatly in debt by 
bi, Gather involved in an expenſive war, by a former parliament, in confidence of 
a RRP in it, according to their ſolemn promiſes: but inſtrad of perform- 
ing theſe, they deſerted him, and preſuming upon his neceſſitics diſtinguiſhed him 
by a treatment worſe than had, for 200 years, been uſed to any af his predeceſſors, 
who had conſtantly for that time enjoyed tonnage and poundage for life, which the 
1 now reſolved, not to grant him for above a twelyemonth. He could not 

ut be provoked at ſuch uſage: and his reſentment drew from bin a very unguarded 
expreſſion, that, if they did hot give him a timely, ſupply, he would betake himſelf 
to new counſels. It was what the Puritan. and Republican faction wanted, in hopes 
of increaſing the diſcontents of the nation : and they were no more movell with 
the menace, than chez had been by an :admanition leſs offenſive; that, if they did 
not, proceed about a ſupply. for the publick eryice, he thould deem it a negletk of 
his perſon, as well as of his affairs, | He ſent meſlage after. meſſage, but all in vain; 


ww. * they 
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they would not loſe the * they had in his diſtreſs: agd though, in the evi- CHARLESI. 
dent ngceſſity of a ſupply towards the war for the popular cauſe, of the Palatine, they IDE. 
could not abſolutely refuſe it, without being condemned by all the world, and there- 
fore voted four ſubſidies and three fifteenths, yet they delayed the bill, till after what 
they called their grievances were redreſſed. Theſe were generally trifling, as hath 
been before obſer ved, except the article of tonnage and poundage, and their demand 
for the removal of Buckingham, There had indeed been an extraordinary method 
taken, to find ſome pretence for a complaint to alarm the people with groundleſs 
apprehenſions in point of religion: it was, in defect of any other means, that each 
member of the houſe of commons had been directed to deliver in a liſt of ſuch per- 
ſons. in-the county of his habitation, as had any poſt, and he thought or ſuſpected 
to be Recuſants: and to take off all reſtraint from him, he was not to put his name 
to the liſt; ſo that he was at full liberty to exerciſe his ill-natured paſſions againſt 
= any body, that chanced not to be in his good graces, Thus made a fort of church; 
mm wardens or inquiſitors general, an office which fe men of honour would be fond 
2M of, and left to-their diſcretion, they gave in liſts of nineteen 3Recuſants, three or four 
whereof were; either deputy: lieutenants or juſtices of the peace, and the reſt either 
commiſſioners. of ſewers, or without any office, and of ſeventy-four others, whom 
they were pleaſed to ſuſpet, for not receiving the ſacrament on common days, or, 
if they were good communicants themſelves, for having a wife, child, or ſeryant, 
that, was. otherwiſe. Q Elizabeth had almoſt half her council compoſed. of * 
cuſants ; ſhe employed the earl of Suſſex and others in the greateſt poſts, the govern- 
ment of; the north, and the command of armies, in the moſt critical junctures, and 
had, been, very well ſerved: but K, Charles was to have none in office, whom the 
faction thought fit to ſuſpect, and the lords, having refuſed in the late king s reign, 
either to adopt ſuch liſts. without proof, or to join in an addreſs for removing perſons 
charged 1 in ſo,uncertain. and precarious a manner, the commons alone had petitioned 
for their remoyal. This was calculated, either to throw a ſuſpicion on the king's 
religion, if he did not turn out the. perſons accuſed or ſuſpected, or, if he did, to get a 
erden for requiring him to diſmiſs every ſervant, they ſhould pleaſe hereafter to 
uſpect. Not ſatisfied with this, they drew up a remonſirance, the ſubſtance where- 
of. was contained in the two articles abovementioned : but, before it was preſented, | 
the king, deſpairing of any ſupply, unleſs he would purchaſe it by giving up, ſome 
part of his royal authority, ſent a commiſſion, on June 15, to diſſolve the parlia- 
Tax remanſirance. was couched i in ſuch general terms, that, However it might Remonſtrance 
impoſe on the unWary, and ſuch as were. minded to be. deceived, it could ſcarce ® of che com- 
bave any other effect on, the judicious, than to ſhew them, that the compilers were 
terribly. puzzled to find out matter of com plaint, when they were not able to ſpecify 
any, befides, the making of Sir E. Cate high ſheriff of Bucks, which bindered, and 
Ms. Glanvil ſecretary. of the fleet, which, did not hinder his fitting in parliament, 
the fm days impriſonment of Diggs and Eliot, and the. leyying of tonnage and 
ponndage *. It contained ſolemn profeſſions of theit duty and affection to his ma- 
jeſty, of which he had felt no effects, and had the leſs reaſon to depend on, becauſe 
they complained at the ſame time, that his meſſages, occaſioned by: the urgent ne- 
ceſlity. of his affairs, and the publick ſervice, were an interruption. of their . buſineſs, 
and an obſtruction to the ſupply propoſed. The general purport of it afforded the 
King grounds to. think it defigned to wound his honour through the fides of Buck- = 
ingbam, who, without a fingle inſtance of miſmanagement, abuſe of truſt, or cor- 
ruption in any of his offices, was repreſented as the author of all the grievances of 
the. nation, unknown to apy. body but themſelves, and not even mentioned by them 
5 particular. All their commen fame articles again him, though ſo well an- 
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if his majeſty would remove the duke: but he was given plainly enough to under- 
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ſwered, were put into this remonſtrance: and to them was added the horrible 
crime of his being choſen chancellor of Cambridge, aggravated by the imputation 
of its being done by a factious party adhering to (what was called) the dangerous 
innovation of religion, publiſhed in the writings of Mr. Richard Montague; of 
whom the duke (out of his own zeal for the church of England, and, in reſpect of 
the others, admirable defence of her doctrines, and diſtinguiſhing them from the 
calviniſtical tenets, with which the Puritans would have diſhonoured her) was 
conceived.to be the protector. In the concluſion, mighty matters were promiſed, 


ſtand, that, if he did not, he muſt expect no ſupply from parliament. This ſerved 
for a pretence to impute the diſſolution, they expected, to Buckingham,.and was a 
language very different from what was uſed to kings in former days: but the ſtyle 
of poor commons i was now grown diſtaſteful to thoſe, who wanted to overtop the 
crown, and force their ſovereign to ſubmit the choice of his own ſervants to their 
approbation, and to remove them at their pleaſure, without the proof of a ſingle 
miſdemeanor. A king would be very ill ſerved, if he diſgraced his ſervants, with- 


out any offence on their part: and, if it cannot be termed injuſtice, it would have 


been mean in Charles to have given up Buckingham to the rage of his enemies: 


who might have ſupplied his place with one fitter for their purpoſes; though he 


could hardly find one in all his realm, equal to him in activity, diligence, appli- 
cation, zeal, and fidelity, and, on theſe accounts, fitter for his ſervice. The duke's 


onely crime was his maſter's favour; the character and views of the different parties 


united in his proſecution, are excellently repreſented by a very wiſe, obſerving, and 


judicious perſon in a letter at this time?: It behoves without doubt (ſays he) his 


* majeſty to uphold the duke againſt them, for, if he be diſgraced, it will be the 


Anſwer to it. 


© corner ſtone, on which the demoliſhing of his royalty will be erected. If they 
ce prevail in this, they have hatched a thouſand other demands; to pull the feathers 
« of his royal authority; they will appoint him counſellors, ſervants, alliances, li- 
« mits of his expences, and accompts of his revenue; and if the duke ſuffer for 
« obeying his ſovereign, the next attempt will be, to Tat the king to accompt for 
« any thing he undertakes.” 

Tux remonſtrance was ſoon publiſhed and diſperſed by the induftry of the Puritan 
fachen all over the nation. To prevent the ill effects it was intended to produce, 
the king, on 3 June 30, ſet forth a declaration; in which he aſcribed © the adjourn- 


- « ment of his firſt parliament, to the plague reigning about London, and the diſſo- 


« lution thereof, to its breaking out at Oxford; for ſeeing their delays in granting 


d the neceflary ſupplies, and not knowing how long they might laſt, he thought it 


e beſt thus to guard againſt the more imminent danger of a peſtilence. The two 
* ſubſidies, granted for his private uſe, had been immediately taken up, and applied, 
with a greater ſum of his own, and what he could borrow, to the publick ſervice, 
particularly to the Cadiæ expedition, which was well adviſed; and though it had 
not the ſucceſs expected, it had done the Spaniards no little damage, and been 
of conſiderable advantage to his allies. The danger of the plague was no ſooner 
© over, than he called a new parliament, in hopes that the commons would provide 
for the publick ſervice; the lords, in ſome conferences, preſſed them in vain to 


do ſo; he ſent letters and meſſages to quicken them: and, on March 27, and 


© April 26, they paſſed votes for four ſubſidies and three fifteenths. His majeſty 
ec thereupon, being engaged with the king of Denmark and other princes and ſtates 


« in the common cauſe, ſuited his occaſions to the times fixed for the payment of 


thoſe ſubſidies; meaſures were concerted, and nothing wanting but money to put 
them in execution. This ſtate of affairs, and the advices, received from all parts, 
of great preparations made in Spaine, for the invaſion of England or Ireland, were 
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tc. laid before the commons, and repeated on ſeveral occaſions: but that houſe being CuaxIES I. 
« abuſed by the violent and ill-adviſed paſſions of a few members, for private ends, best 
«. jll. becoming publick perſons, truſted by their country, refuſed to hearken to his 
« gentle admonitions. They would mind nothing but the proſecution of a peer, 
« jn ſuch a diſordered manner, as being ſet, at their own inſtance, into a legal 
« way, wherein the proofs on either part would have ruled the cauſe, which his 
« majeſty allowed, they were not therewith content: but, in their intemperate 
« paſſions, neglected to give him ſatisfaction in ſeveral caſes concerning his regality, 
« and entirely forgot the publick ſervice ; which occaſioned his letter, of June q, 
« to the ſpeaker. They had not, in all this time, given one reading to the bill of 
ee ſubſidies: and inſtead thereof, they prepared a remonſtrance, containing (though 
TIN e palliated with gloſſing terms) many diſhonourable aſperſions on his majeſty and 
= « his deceaſed father, and dilatory excuſes for their not proceeding with the ſub- 
= _« ſidies. This convincing him, that nothing could work upon them, and that all 
« further patience would prove fruitleſs, he proceeded, on June 15, not without 
« inexpreſſible grief, to diſſolve the parliament. To guard ſtill more againſt the 
« conſequences of the malevolent reports of diſaffected perſons, the king took this 
« occaſion to declare his conſtant reſolution, of maintaining the ſincerity and unity 
« of the true religion profeſſed in the church of England, and to free it from the 


open contagion of popery, and ſecret infection of ſchiſm, and of doing every thing 
« in his power (notwithſtanding ſo many difficulties and diſcouragements) to per- 
j aorm the ſubſtance of what he had undertaken, for the aſſiſtance of his ins * 

LY the defence of true religion, and the ſafety of his people. 

£4 THE parliament' s giving no ſupply was a fatal blow to the cauſe of the Palatine The king's 3 
a ruined” all the affairs of his friends in Germany. The king, unable to main- Ver 5 K. 2 
tain 2 g; 000 men in that country, could not accept the offer made on that condition of Denmark. 

2 by France, of falling into it with the ſame number, in order to reſtore the diſpoſſeſſed 
princes: and the! French, deſpairing of a war's being carried on there againſt the 
emperor to any purpoſe, ſent the king of Denmark? inſtead of a much greater ſum 
which they had encouraged him to expect, only 50,000-crowns for the preſent, and 
| good words for the future. The Dane not being ſupplied, as he hoped, Was — 

in a condition to make head againſt TJ y: and being forced againſt his will to a 
battel at Luttern, on Auguſt 27, N. S. was entirely routed, with the loſs of all bis f 
artillery, and the greateſt: part of his infantry. This defeat forced him to retire 
beyond the Eibe, and leave the Lower Saxony at the mercy of the enemy, which” 
was immediately followed by the duke of Brunfwick's accommodation with the: 
emperor, and the ſubmiſſion. of the other princes in that circle.” The king of Eng-" 
land had before tried to raiſe money for the payment of his monthly contribution, 
by borrowing 300, oo 'crowhs in Hollande upon jewels (which the duke of Bucks 
ingham was empowered to pawn for that purpoſe, and on doing ſo, had that releaſe, 
which probably made the commons imagine; or at leaſt ſerved em for a pretence 
to ſuggeſt, that he got ſuch releaſes for his own benefit) and, by iſſuing privy ſeals, 
for other loans from the nobility and others in England. He not only engaged Hp" ; 
credit, but put his. lands to ſale; upon doubling the uſual rent, and paying a certain” 
number of years purchaſe, — rate of the improved or real value:: and ſo much 
vas ſold to the city of London (which would neither lend freely, nor take the lands 
in mortgage) as brought in 120,000), at' eaſy purchaſes, * The forfeitures aceruing 
to the crown by the execution of the laws againſt Recuſants *, 4 and the arrears thereof 
were put into a regular method of being ſeized or compounded for, and were ap- 
propriated to the defence of the coaſts: very honourable perſons: were employed in 
= commiſſion for $8 purpoſe, and the Profits of ſuch forfeitures, being made a 
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which the late houſe of commons had voted; would amount to, granted commiſſions, to 
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part of the ordinary revenue, deprived the Nuritans of any pretence for their appre- 

henſions, either of a toleration or connivance. The king of Denmark was now- 
hard preſſed by Tilly, who, after the reduction of the Lower Saxony, followed him 
into Holſtein: and all Germany in danger of being loſt, if that prince was not ſup- 

ported. The ordinary methods of raiſing money in any exigence, not ſufficing in 
one ſo urgent, his majeſty recalled the privy ſeals he had iſſued for that purpoſe: 
and cauſing an eſtimate to be made of what every man's rate of the four ſubſidies, 


make of each a demand of that money, not in virtue of the vote, though ĩt was made 
uſe of for aſcertaining the quantity of the ſum, but by way of loan, according ta a 
multitude of precedents in the times of his predeceſſors. Aſſurances were given at 
the ſame time, that it ſhould be repaid at a year's end, or as ſoon as his majeſty 


was able; that it ſhould not hinder the fitting; of a parliament; though the urgent 


neceſſity of affairs did not allow time for the calling, and flow:deliberatians, of ſuch 
an aſſembly; and that all the money lent ſhould be employed only in defence of the 


realm; and the ſucoour of his allies. Letters were alſo: ſent to the nobility“ and 


the richeſt commoners for the immediate advance of particular ſums, to make up 


40, ooo l. for the Danes immediate ſupply. ——_ 


 Bx81Dps+theſe meaſures for raiſing a ſum of money to help the king of: Denmark 
in his diſtreſs, the king of England; ordered the 6000; men he paid in the. Lou 
Countries, to march under Sir Charles Morgan to his aſſiſtance. For the better 
enabling him to make head againſt the enemy, 4000 of the ſoldiers, that had been 
in the expedition to Cad?z, and not diſbanded; had orders to rendez vous at Hull, in 


order to embark. for Holſtein, and leave was, given him to-raiſe, Goon in Scotland, 


Charles undertak ing to pay the charge of the levy; out of his monthly contribution. 
An immenſe quantity of naval:and: warlike ſtores, of all kinds, had been: bought at 
Hamburgh for the uſe: of the king of Spaine 4: andi a fleet was ſent to block up the 


mouth of the Elze; which forcing: the Spuni ardi to provide themſelves with: thoſe; | 


neceſſaries from Lubeck and other ports on the Baltic, did, for ſome time, retard: 
their preparations. A propoſal being made, by the marqueſs of Badens, for raiſing 
20,000. foot, and 4000 horſe, to be: maintained jointly by England Venice; Savoy, 
and himſelf, for the recovery of the liberty of Germany, the king agreedi to it, un- 


dertaking to pay 5000 foct, and 100a horſe, of the number, ift the reſt did the ſame, 


as they had promiſed; and though this project failed at laſt: by the Vknetians de 
lining to pay their quota, it was ſome encouragement ta the Dane to hear of the 
propoſition's being accepted by his nephew. That prince's:dofeat was attended by 
other misfortunes; being diſappointed of recaiving ſucconta from the quarters, 
whence he might ſooneſt expect them, by the deaths ofi duke Chriſtian off Brunſe. 


fell. 


Mansfeld, and 
his character. 


Tu Is | laſt, whoſe forces had putthe king tothe” charge of above: 160,000. bad, 
after the loſs of 2000 of his foot in an engagement with Wallenften,' forced bis way 
through Silgſia into Hungary: and joined Gabor, who had undertaken to fall wi 


25,000 men into Hungary. Wallenflein was defeated by them, with the loſs oft 


10,000 men, in an action on the Gran, near Kements, and forced: to retire under the 
walls of Preſburg : but this advantage ſerved only to procure Gabor better conditiona 


from, the emperor, with whom he made an accemmadation in the beginning of 
December. Mansfeld, leaving his troops on that fide; paſſed, with twelve of his 
beſt, officers, through the Tur liſb territories towards Fenica;- where | that: late: aa 
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wick Halberftat, the dulae Jobn Erneſt; of Saxe-Weymar, and count Erneſt de Manſ-.. 
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propoſals, till the arrival of a general, of whoſe valour, dexterity, ſincerity, and good Caantes!, - 
conduct, generally accompanied with ſucceſs, they had entertained a great opinion, N 


ing, richly dreſſed, and his ſword by his ſide, in the 46" year of his apes, and was 
buried at Spalato, He was the ſon of Peter Erneſt de Mansfeld, governor of 
Luxemburg, born out of wedlock, but legitimated in form, brought up in the court 
of Bruxelles by the archduke Erneſt, who was his god-father, trained in armes 
from his earlieſt youth in the Low Countries and Hungary, ſerving the-emperor and 
the king of Spaine, till being denied a government, which he thought his due, he 


 facrificed all the hopes of his father's eſtate, which lay in the Spani/h Netherlands, 


and quitted a ſervice in which he could not continue any longer with honour. In 


1610, he engaged in that of the princes of the union, and ſerved afterwards in the 


wars of Piedmont and Bohemia ; "diſtinguiſhing himſelf on all oecaſions, adhering 


conſtantly to the Protgſtant intereſt, and rejecting all the offers of the Auſtrians with 


diſdain. He was a very extraordinary man, and ſo adored by the ſoldiery, that he 
could never want an army, when he was minded to raiſe one; it is almoſt ineredi- 


ble, with what ardour they would liſt under his enſigns, and what hardſhips they 
would ſuffer under him, rather than fer ve, overflowing with plenty, under any other 


commander. He had no territories to render him conſiderable, and the great figure 


he made in his time was owing to his perſonal merit, and his good treatment of his 


ſoldiers; ever careful in providing for them to the utmoſt of is abilities, intrepid 
at their head, wiſe in their conduct, and judicious, as well as daring, in all his en- 
terprizes. It was impoſſible to have more activity than he had, and yet the calmeſt 


man alive, never ſeen once in a paſſion, or fo much as ruffled or haſty, though on 


the moſt trying occaſions and prouocations; neither given to wine not women: ge- 


nerous to the laſt degree, incapable of falſehood, and deſpiſingrevenge; the ſtricteſt 
man in paint uf honour that was ever known, and yet with a moderation that was 


admirable. It will not be unentertaining to relate two or three paſſages of his con- 
duct. Carpenſan, one of his Germam colonels, having invited him to ſupper, he 


went with ſome of his principal friends, among which was M. Oogues, a German 


nobleman; whom Carpenfor no ſooner ſaw enter, then he ſtabbed him to the heart. 
Mansfeld might reaſonably haue ſuſpected ſome conſpiracy againſt himſelf: but, 
without any emotion, ſate down at table, and the evening paſſed with all the eaſe 


and cheerfulneſs imaginable, till the cempany broke up; and then he cauſed Gar- 


pemſon to be deiaed by his provoſt, and interrogated about the murder committed in 
his preſence. Curpenſon juſtifying it, Secauſe Ocques had debauched this wife, 1 


„was in the wrong, ſaid Manye/d, to bting Ogues to your houſe; you were in 


« theright to kill him that defiled your bed, chere cannot be a greater injury, and 


more worthy of ne venge. I pardon you the killing him in my preſence, becauſe 
I had offended :firſt, in bringing him, withou t chinking, to yeur ſodgings.“ As he 
was on the march relieve Broda, an apothecary hired to diſpateh him, was intro- 
duced into his houſeʒ und difeovered; the would net put him into the hands of the 
provoſt; but ſent him back with money, and a ſafe conduct, to the camp of His 


enemy. He had cerrain advice, chat eaptain Casel, a native of Liepe, in whom he 
had a great confidence, wrote the vou¹ẽ of Burgury an account of every thing that 


Pafſed an his army: he gave him ze rixdollats, and ſent him to the count, With a 
hort letter in itheſe terms, « Sir, finding Casi is your moſt affectionate ſervant, and 
not mine, I:thought it very re#ſonable to fend him to you, chat he may do you 
ſerv ice about your: own-perion; and not about mine.“ Theſe are not, indeed, 


#*\, Ls 


examples for madern heroes, yet not unfit to be mentioned, were it only to ſhew, it 
was no unad viirdd ſtep , toumploy, in the affairs of Germany, a man, whoſe reputation, 
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and would have received him with princely honours: but he died on the road ſtand-· 7 
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have made him a match for the imperial power.. 
WeiLsT his allies in Germany met with theſe darts; the king was not ifeve 
from diſturbance in his own family. The queen was of the ſweeteſt temper in na- 


ſent back to ture , but being young, and unexperienced, ſhe was ſo governed by her ſervants, as 


France. 


vileges or rights of peerage, annexed. to it in 


to eſtrange herſelf from the king in her behaviour, and perhaps in ber affection. 


They exacted from her a diſcovery, of what paſſed between them in private con- 
verſation: and abuſing her weakneſs, laboured to ſet her againſt him, and to make 
her ſhun his converſation, contradict his deſires, reje whatever he propoſed, and 


behave herſelf in ſo unkind a manner, that, if it grew into an habit, muſt have pro- 
duced very unhappy conſequences. They had a mind to form a little republick 
among themſelves, and to keep her from any knowledge of the Engliſb (to whom it 


behoved her to be gracious) by inſpiring into her a contempt of the nation. They 8 
took upon them, in many things, to oppoſe his majeſty's pleaſure, to countenance 


thoſe he diſliked, and to ſtrike in with malcontents; holding intelligence with them, 

a matter of too dangerous a nature to be ſuffered in any government. The biſhop 
of Mende alſo, in conjunction with Blainville the French embaſſador, laboured to 
form a faction among the Engliſb Roman Catholicks, and, without any juſt grounds, 


| miſrepreſented his majeſty's actions and deſigus ſo to Ig king of France, that it 
looked, as if they ſought a quarrel between the two crowns, and a breach of that 

friendſhip and good correſpondence, which ought to be kept up between princes ſo 

nearly related. The queen had by their perſuaſions, under colour of devotion, been 
carried to ſome unwarrantable acts, unbecoming her dignity, particularly to make a 
| pilgrimage through Hyde Park, to the common place of execution at Tyburn; where 


with the biſhop and the chief of her houſhold, kneeling, prayers were made to thoſe 


whom they falſely call faints and martyrs, that had been executed there for treaſon or 
felony againſt the laws, and not for the cauſe of religion. Her prieſts and ſervants, 


pretending to be under no controul but the queen's whom they governed , became 


unſufferably inſolent; and made no ſcruple of ſaying, The king had nothing to do 
with them, being an heretick; her ladies diſputed with the Engliſh about precedence, 


though the dignity of a counteſs in France is merely titular, without any of the pri- 
| England z her domeſticks, taking coun- 
try houſes, allowed prieſts to ſay maſſe there in illicite aſſemblies: and undertook to 
protect them, as if it had been done in the queen's family, whoſe houſe was made a 


rendezvous of  Feſuits and fugitives, and.;ſerved for a ſanQuary to the perſons, 
goods, and papers of offenders, 


eaſineſs; till having ſettled the-gueen's jointure, he appointed the earl of Hallanae to 
be her ſteward for receipt of the rents and profits. 

well be diſcharged, but by an Engliſhman, and could not juſtly be deemed an 
houſbold employment, but it was worth 15,000 livres a year; and the biſhop of 
| Mende being deſirous of it, ſne inſiſted on a rigbt of naming him for her chief re- 


The king bore this long, not without great un- 


It was a poſt that could not 


ceiyer, and that none but French ſhould be employed about her jointure. The 


king tired out with continual. proyocations, and ſeeing no likelihood: of any end to 
diſputes, ſo long as the French remained about the queen, tock a reſolution to ſend 


all away at once 3 (as Lauis XIII had done the Spaniſh which had attended 


his queen to Paris) and this ſo ſuddenly, that they ſhould: not have time to receive 
from France any directions to ohſttuct his purpoſe. 
and a confeflor were left about the queen: but the reſt, to the number of about 400“, 
ſetting out of London, on the firſt T; ueſday in Auguſt, under the convoy of Sir Thomas 
_ Fane, cofferer of the houſhold, embarked, on the Saturday evening, at Dover. They 


- Three or four ſelected per ſons, 


went off with all their wages, and large preſents; en Madame de St.George, 
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the: count and. CE of Tillieres, and the count of Cipierre, receiving. to the Re CHARLES L . 


jue of 10, ooo /. ſterling. in jewels, and the reſt, as much in ready money; what- 
ever debts they pretended due from the queen for diſburſements, or upon penſions, 
were diſcharged: and, at her requeſt, the king added 7000 J. more for rewards to 
her ſetvants, and aſſigned the payment thereof upon what was owing him from the 
French court for the marriage portion; the whole ſum amounting to near 50,000 J. 
either in jewels, ready money, or aſſignations. His majeſty immediately proceeded 
to the ſettling of her houſhold, in as much ſtate and ſplendour, as well for the num 


ber of ſervants, as the quality of. her * both men and women, as had e 
| been done for any queen of England, 


— RS 
4. D. * 


Lokp Carleton was diſpatched to the court of France, to excuſe this e back Complaints 
of the queen's ſervants; who loſing their beneficial offices, filled all places with af te 7 N 


thar 
their clamours: and the mareſchal de Baſſompierre came over, in Ocober, 5 Eng- [rr 


land, with complaints of that proceeding, and of the execution of the laws againſt on mat 9g 
KRecuſants; both, as he pretended, contrary to the articles of marriage. The Eng- Roman Ca- 


liſh commiſſioners, appointed to treat with. him, owned the articles ?; but main- *. 


tained, they were not violated in either of thoſe points; not in the firſt, for the rea- 
ſons above aſſigned; not in the ſecond, ſince the promiſe in favour of the Roman 
Cetholicks, was no part of the treaty, but a diſtin& thing, and the breach of it was 
expreſly determined to be no infraction of the treaty; which the principal miniſters 
of France had declared to be a treaty of ſtate, not of religion, It was urged fur- 
ther, thatzthe promiſe was agreed, by the plenipotentiaries on both ſides, to be a mere 
formality, adopted only for the ſatisfaction of the pope and the French Roman ca- 
tholicks; and was modified by a clauſe obliging the Engliſb to uſe their liberty with 
modeſty, and to behave. themſelves like true and obedient ſubjects. That the king 
had ſhewed his moderation towards them, in not paſſing any new laws againſt 
them, and not ſhedding the blood of any prieſt or Feſuit, ſince his acceſſion : and 
had reaſon. to complain of the French not keeping promiſe with him, by inſiſting on 

a point of pure formality, as, the moſt eſſential article of the treaty; beſides the 
groundleſs outcries of the biſhop of Mende, about what he ſtyled perſecution, in or- 
der to create ill blood, or perhaps an open quarrel between the two crowyns, and the 
endeavours which this prelate and the embaſſador Blainville had uſed, to ſow di- 

viſions among his majeſty's ſubjects, to fill the Proteſlants with fears and jealouſies, 
to animate the Roman Catholicks, and to incite the malcontents in parliament againſt | 

the king's ſervice, and the quiet of the kingdom. There was another failure of pro- 
miſe on the French ſide, with regard to the league offenſive and defenſive between | 
the two crowns, which they had expreſly engaged to proceed in, and bring to a 
concluſion, immediately after that of the marriage: yet when this was over, and the 
league urged, they ſtarted difficulties about the formalities thereof, promiſing, how- 
ever, ſtill to obſerve it in effect. This promiſe was made ſolemnly by the king of 
France, afliſted by the queens, the princes of the blood, the great officers of the 
eroun, and the lords of. the council: and a convention was made thereupon, for 
landing a body of Engliſb foot, under Mansfeld, at Calais, which, being joined by a 
ſufficient number of French horſe, was to have free liberty. of marching through the 


French territories into AMjace; yet this ſtipulation was not performed, to the infinite 3 


prejudice af his majeſty, putting him to the fruitleſs expence of above a million of 


livres, and occaſioning the loſs of ſome thouſands: of his ſubjects :. It was ſaid, that © 


M. de Schomberg received 40, ooo crowns from the fates, to; hinder the paſſage of 
the Engliſh through France into Alſace: and this occaſioned alſo the king's being de- 
frauded of the contribution of the ſtate of Venice, which was not to commence, till 
Mansfeld's arrival in Alſace. Other breaches of good faith and agreements, by miſ- 
employing the ſhips lent for the war againſt Genoa, and making peace with _ 
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caxkjat. in Teal, were infited on: yet Buſompicrre obtained leave to carry off with hien 
5 N N fotirtetn Romiſb prieſts, releaſed at his interceſſion, upon that condition; and got a 
4. P. 166. 4% ſtate of the quith's Houſhold t6 be approved; though the concluſion was de- 
ferred, till his maſter's pleaſure was known on the ſubject. He had likewiſe pro- 

miltd that the Engliſb ſhips, Rized in France, ſhould be releaſed: and the king of 

FrigHhd, td give al earheſt 6f His inclinations; to do the ſame favour to the French, 

id, on November 2, a comtnifflon for reſtoring the goods of the merchants of 

Bllyohe, Bourtlenuæ, Nor helle, and Guienne, who had treated the Engliſh well, and 

for detaining only theſe vf the French at Ronen, and of the Portugueſe there ſettled, 

who had ſeized Engliſb goods, to repair the loſſes, which theſe laſt had ſuſtained by 


RO go FE 
A. D. 162. Bf Bufſortpierre, on his return to Paris, at the latter end of December *, was 
difivowed, in all his negotiation, by the cardinal de Richelieu: and inſtead of the 
general keledſe Promiſcd, 120 Eng ſhips, laden with wine, within the river of 
Bburuchux, were arreſted ; contrary to an expreſs ſtipulation in the late treaties, that 
titre mould be no arreſt of thips in harbour, or of goods on land, upon any com- 
Plaint of the parties intereſted. This was done upon the pretenee 3'of ſome few 
Finch vefſels being ſtill topped in England, having been taken at ſea, laden with 
the goods of Spaniards; though no ſhip, or parcel of goods, really belonging to 
Fyrntb owhiets, had been © detained. A prodamation * had been publiſhed many 
months before for making prize of all ſhips, carrying victuals, or warlike munitions, 
to y of the king of Sparne's dominions, and the carrying of Spaniſh goods in neu- 
tral bottom Dad been likewiſe prohibited: and when fach ſhips were taken; all the 
godds belotigitrs to either French ot neutrals were reſtored; none being confiſcated, 
_ ets found by good proofs to be the property of the enemy, or elſe preſumed to be 
10 by che THe#cD throwing x Way their bills of lading, to hide their guilt, and, on that 
acc bunt, fy condemned in the cut ef Admiralty, The king could not on this 
6ecafion, after His remonſtrances to the court of France had availed nothing, - refuſe 
gtanting the requeſt ef the Exgliſb therchants, for a liberty of making repriſals, and 
fot ſeizitfy dhe In ps and effects of the Frencb in bis dominions, for repairing their 
bſfes. THis Was Srdeted By a proclamation 5 on March i: ahd, on April a8, an- 
other was ifſued, forbidding all trade with France, on pain of the ſhips and mer- 
chandrze being fotfeted. Theſe were followed by others on May 12, for prohibit- 
ing the fcbpött of goods in Prenth bottoms, and for making prize of all ſhips and 
metchan8ize belonging to che fubjects of France; where the like edicts were pub- 
lithed. A War fon enfued, and upon thie aſſuranees, given by Soubize, and St. Blan- 
card, gentlbman of Languedoc, ent by the duke of Roben, of a general inſurrection 
öͤk the Ro med, Whenever an Engliſh fleet ſhould appear on the cbaſt, it was re- 
Folved 40 tttake an attempt near Nochelr. The citizens of this place enjoyed the 
bend lt of the late pabificarton: but were uneafy at being eurbed on the land fide; for 
Tome \yeirs Paſt, by Fr Lots, and at the danger they were in of being blocked up 
to the feuwärd By Yhe ile df Re, Where M. de Tvyrus hadierected, the laſt year, the | 
folt of La Ne, and a Citadel at the com of S. Marein. The opening of the port 
of Narbe lle depended oh che feduction of ſlieſe fortteſſes: and, with this view, the 
Expedition to uxe bf Bucbiag un, in höpes of being better obeyed than Vimbiedm had been at 
3 Tale, Where the refractörtnefs br negligence of his officers had defeated the enter- 
| Prize, Went in perfon on an expedition, The ſucceſs whereof might efface the pre- 
Judices raiſed 48 aluft kütn in "the minis of the Exgliſp. A land force, of near 80 
foot, and TO Höre, Was eibarked on bonrd a feet of 120 fail, hich appeared, on 
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SouBLIZ E and Sir WW. Becher \ were ſent the next miilox to Rochelle; and let in, as Cüknkzs l. J 
it were in ſecret, by a poſtern: their buſineſs was to learn the intentions of we in- 2 0 
habitants; who being in doubt of the ſucceſs, and pretending they could not act 10 7 
without the concurrence! of the united churches of France, put them off with de- ville, ac. 
lays, till they had got in their wine and corn, and ſaw the iſle reduced into the power fo 
of the Engliſh, - About four i in the afternoon, 12 or 1500 men, with three or four | 
drakes, were landed near the point of Semblangean ; and were ſoon attacked by a 
party of 200 horſe, who at firſt: broke into their ranks: but the duke and officers 
rallying their men, and the drakes playing upon the enemy, the French loſt half 
their number, and were forced to à diſorderly retreat. Their cavalry, being galled 
by the artillery of the-ſhips, which were drawn up in a line about piſtol ſhot from the 
| ſhore; had advanced to the charge with more haſte than was convenient; and this 
occaſioned their being put to flight, before a body of 800 foot; which had been or- 
dered to ſuſtain them, could come up to their ſuccour. The march of theſe foot 
through the ſand- hills had been very flow : and when they came up, they were ſo 
diſcouraged by the defeat of the cavalry, that they ſcarce ſtood two or three volleys, 
before. they fled; leaving the field covered with about 300 of their dead men, to the 
Engliſb; who loſt about 13 officers, beſides Sr. Blancard, and o common ſoldiers.” 
The horſe landed in the night, and the reſt of the foot the next morning: and Son- 

bixe came back the day following with 3 or 400 men from Rochelle,” The fort of 
La Pre could not have held out above four days: but as it would fall of courſe,” 

when the citadel of S. Martin ſurrendered, it was neglected, very unhappily, ſince 1 
might have ſecuted a retreat in all events, and being left in the hands of the French,” 
enabled them to relieve the citadel. -' Oh the 1 5, the army marched to La Fita; 3 
advanced the next day towards S. Martin ; and, on the 17, entered the town; 
from whence Toyras had; in an hurry ſince the landing, carried 400 tun of wine, 
and à large quantity of proviſions,” into the citadel; which he had neglected before 
to ſupply with victuals, though advertiſed (by the maſter of a Durch veſſel; laden 
with all kind of warlike ſores): of the Englih fleet's being ſailed from Portſmouth. 
Sir Fob Burroughs, after a view of the citadel; judged it impoſſible to be taken by 

force, and very difficult to be reduced by famine, becauſe of the quantity of pro- 
viſions lately laid in; and propoſed a deſcent on Oleron: but ſome confident ſea 
officers undertaking to prevent any proviſions coming by ſea, it was reſolved to ſtay, 

and ſeventeen pieces of braſs ordnance were landed two days after. The batteries 
erected were found of little ſervice: and every body being now convinced, that the 
place could not be taken by force, the army began, on Auguſt 3, to intrench, and 
draw:lines of circumvallation about the citadel, in order to reduce it by fimine⸗ 

Tux fleet was diſperſed in different ſtations all round the iſland, to prevent the 
landing of any proviſions : and the ſeamen endeavoured to ſtop up the road of S. 
Martin by booms and float batteries: but as theſe were frequently deſtroyed by 
ſtorms, three or four ſmall barks, with victuals for as many days, taking the advan- 
tage of dark nights, either landed near the fort of La Pree, or got up to the citadel 
of S. Martin. The garriſon, at the latter end of Auguſt, notwithſtanding a pin- 
nace of 25 tun, had brought them ſome victuals, had ſpent all their meal, and had 
only biſcuit left for ten days; the ſoldiers were forced to live on horſe-fleſh, and near” 

100 deſerted: but, on the 2 5 O. 8. of that month, twelve pinnaces, brought them 
a ſuccour of 120 men: with 70 tun of proviſions. A ſhip of 25 tun ſupplied them 
with a week's proviſion on September 12: but, on the 2 of this month, they 
were ſo reduced, that Teyras began to capitulate, and would have ſurrendered the 
citadel on the morrow, had not twenty- nine ſhips arrived, two hours before day, 
with 200 tun of meal, 60 poëdered oxen; and a ſtock of wine and munitions of all 
kinds, ſufficient (as was thought) to enable bim to hold out two months longer: 
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CnARTEs I. The Engliſb ſoldiers, having ſuffered much from a very rainy ſeaſon, and by lying 
2 in the trenches, were now become very ſickly, and died of the bloody flux in great 
e. numbers; all the wine in the iſland was ſpent ; they had no drink but water, and 
began to be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions; very little, and that at a treble price, 
being ſent from Rachelle, which was by this time blocked up on all ſides by a nu- 
merous army; the king of France appearing at its head in perſon. The duke had, 
in the beginning of September, received a ſuccour of 1600 Iriſb, under Sir Ralph 
Bingley and Sir Piers Croſby, with a reinforcement of the like number of Engliſh: 
but be was not able to oppoſe ſuch a farce as might be, in a few hours, tranſported 
from the continent. The ſupplies of victuals, hitherto ſent to the citadel, had got 
thither with the utmoſt difficulty, ſcarce one attempt in ten ſucceeding; and thoſe 
which arrived in the moſt critical times, owed their ſucceſs to chance, and to the 
breaking of a boom, or an eſtocade, by a ſtrong north-eaſt wind, ſome few hours 
before the pinnaces came into the road of S. Martin: but there was no difficulty in 
landing a number of forces near La Pree , at the point of Semblangaax. 


* 
* 


Wren the twenty- nine ſhips abovementioned arrived, on September 28, with 
fuccovrs to the citadel, the duke f Buckingham would have raiſed the ſiege: and 
was removing the cannon from his batteries, when Dalbeir returning from England, 
brought an account, that the; earl of Hollande was coming with 6000 men to his 
aſſiſtance. Soubize likewiſe came from Rochelle, with ſome deputies from the city, 
beſeeching him not to abandon them, and promiſing him ſuceours of men and 
victuals: they promifed more than they could perform, but prevailed on the duke to 

alter his reſolotion. The king of France had propoſed. to ſend the mareſcal de 
Schomberg, with 6609 foot, and 300 horſe, to raiſe the ſiege by force: and upon 
advice, on OFeher 13, that two thirds of the horſe were already embarked, and the 
to reimbark, all the colgnels agreeing with bim in this opinion: but Sir Yabm 
Burroughs, who had maſt of his confidence, having been killed about a month be- 
fore in viewing the: works, and: the Rochellers preſſing his ſtay for their private con- 
ventence, he declined the advice. Schamberg was perſuaded to think, that the ſafeſt 
paſſage to Re, was from the iſle of Ołrun, and faikd- thither with his forces: but 
met with, ſuch, unfeafonable. weather, that, after, ſix days beating at ſea, he was 
forced. to put into Broyage, and other ports in the neighbourhood. The king of 
Erange, in the mean time, receiyed advice: from Toyras, he could not hold out 
longer, than November 5, for want of victuals; and ordered g oo of his guards, 400 
of the xegiment of Beaumont, and 30 gen da" armes, to land, with ſome pieces of ar- 
tillery, near Za Pree, and make intrenchments about the fort, for the reception and 
ſecurity of a greater number. They made their paſſage, on Octaber 20, from Le 
Plomb thither, with a fayourable. wind, in ſome what leſs than two hours: but be- 
fore they had all landed and intrenched themſel yes, they were attacked by a body of 
nglifh, apd pot. to flight with fo unacconntable.a terror upon them, and in ſuch 
diſorder, that they muſt have been cut in pieces, had the Enxgliſs purſued their ad- 
vantage: The. duke finding ſuchia corps landed, reſumed his deſign of embarking, 
and, with that view. quitted his trenches: but, at the inſtances of the Rochellers, he 
togk; poſſeſſien of them again the day following, and reſolved on a general affault, 
Thiggpppars with the, air of a deſperate attempt; the place having been deemed 
"apreenalle by force, and there. being ng breach in any part of the walls, nor in any 
af Ade paſtions; but, it was founded on the . intelligence of deſerters, who repreſented 
the; garriſon as not exceeding 400 men, and too ſickly to make a defence. Since 
the begs. began, 800. of the enemy had been buried in the Citadel, either ſlain or 
dying of. the bloody flux, and diſea ſes contracted by heavy rains and continual fa- 
ugues; and. wo thirds. of the few. left of the gatriſan, were in a very weak and 
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Knguiſhing condition; but their, ſpirits, revived by, the alarm of an affault, gave 
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them new. vigour for the time it laſted, and the ſtrength of che walls ſupplied all Chant Es I. 
defects. They were too few to defend the counterſcarpes and other outworks: and 
the Engliſh, on OFober 27, paſſing theſe without oppoſition, clapped their ſcaling 
ladders to the baſtions of Toyras and Antioch, where they made their greateſt efforts: 
but were received with ſuch reſolution; and galled ſo horribly by-muſket ſhot from 
ſome half moons, which flanked them, that after a combat of two hours, they re- 
tired to their trenches, leaving behind them 300 killed on the ſpot; re _—_ 
taken priſoners. _ a! 
- THERE was now no patty; left; but that: of relindarking; though: the Rebell 
Rill preſſed a ſay, till they could carry all the corn of the iſland into their city: 
but freſh forces arriving every day at the point of Semblangay, and N de Schomberg 
landing with his troops in the night of October 27, the duke of Buckingham gave 
orders for the army to march towards the iſle of L' Oye, where he had always pro- 
poſed to embarx. The Engliſb were to paſs over a long plain, half à league broad; 
between S. Martin and the village of La Couarde, in the ſight of the French army, 
' which attended them all the way, waiting a favourable opportunity for an attack. 
They made an halt in the middle of this plain, and facing about, offered battle to 
the enemy; which Schomberg, though-itronger. in horſe, did not care te accept: 
they then continued their march in very good order; till they came'to the village! 
where they halted again; and, with ſome battalions, faced the French, whilſt others 
filed off, that were ordeted to poſt themſelves at an houſe called Jen Paſſes, to cover 
the retreat of the reſt through a narrow: road, leading to a cauſeway; eighteen ot 
twenty foot broad, about 400 paces long, bounded on each ſide with:'deep ditches 
and ſalt-marſhes, and terminating at a wooden bridge, made by the duke's order, 
over a channel forty paces broad, that ſeparates the iſſe of Z'Oye from that of RE, 
and capable of being paſſed by ſix horſes abreaſt. © Beyond this bridg Was thrown 
up an intrenchment of ſixty yards, nine foot high, with a good. ditch, flanked by 
two demibaſtions, through one of which a paſſage was made in the'pannel for the 
ſoldiers. When Scbomberg came up, he obiſer ved the cannon of the Englifh was 
arrived at the bridge, two battalions had paſſed it, three were on the eauſe way, and 
two more drawn up at the head of it in order of battle, with two ſquadrons: of ch c 
valry on their right, to make the retreat. His infantry was not yet come up: but 
as he could not expect any other opportunity ſo favourable for an attack, he made ſo 
furious a charge with the horſe · guards and gens d armes upon the Engli/þ horſe, that | 
he broke and drove them upon their own: foot, who were thereby put into a terrible 
diſorder, and into ſuch a fright, as they thought of nothing but getting on the cauſe. 
way. The broken cavalry, doing the ſame, thruſt many of them into the ditches 
on each fide: and the French, upon the arrival of their infantry, puſhing them along 
the cauſeway, ſeized the bridge, and intrenchment, with four pieces of cannon, with 
out reſiſtance. Not content with this advantage, they advanced 400 paces further, 
doing execution on all that fled before them, till Schombers, finding the two bat- 
talions which had firſt paſſed, and ſuch as the duke : had rallied of the others; drawn 
up between the ruins of ſome buildings, at the end of a narrow cauſeway, flanked 
on each fide, beyond the water ditches, with parties of muſketeers, thought it too 
hazardous an undertaking, to attack them thus poſted; But endeavouring to diſ. 
engage 500 of his foot, who had advanced too far, the ſoldiers took ſuch a fright, | 
that they, fled back to the bridge; and being there reinforced, were rallied; not with 
out difficulty, . They were ſtill in an uneaſy ſituation, being forced on the bridge 
to undergo the fire of the muſketeers, on each fide of the ditches of water! but the 
demibaſtions enabled them to ſtand their ground, till the Exgliſd quitting their end 
of the cauſeway; marched off to the town of LOye, having: loſt: five colonels, three = 
E Mats: 150 other officers, twenty a and about 1 $6b! 2 
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CrarLesl. ſoldiers, either killed or drowned, beſides 120-priſoners taken in the action. The 


embarkation was begun that night, and finiſhed the next morning, the duke being 


A. P. 1627. the laſt man that went on board, after having ſeen the teſt, among which were 


| Archbiſhop 


LI ſu- 1 


ed. 


1000 ſick or wounded, embarked: but he was obliged, for want of a wind, to lye 
at anchor till Wedneſday, Nov. 7; when having put 800 men into Roebelle! he fat 
fail for England. The earl of Hollande was at ſea with 2060 men, and other ſup- 
plies: but hearing of the dukeꝰs retreat, turned back, and rived * after him at 
P li mout b. * 0110 nag) : 

Tx ill ſucceſs of this expedition increaſed 6 — which che late 
parliament had encouraged, againſt the duke of Buckingham! An unfortunate ge- 
neral ſeldom meets with fair quarter -amongthe-Engli/h': and the ill humour of the 


people, upon this occaſion, was worked up into a fury, by the Puritans, who con- 


ſidered him as their enemy. The king had long ſeen with pain, by the practices 


and proceedings of late parliaments, to what an height of e that ſet of men 


were grown in all parts of the nation, and how:incompatible their humbur was with 
the regal intereſt. He did not want to be told, from what fountain the miſehief 
came, and how. much archbiſhop. 4bbot's favour to them, and the remiſſneſs of his 
goyernment, had contributed towards itz and therefore on * Odãober , ſequeſtering 
him from his metropolitical juriſdiction, and confining him to his houſe at Ford in 
Kent, he committed it to the biſhops: of London, Durham, Roc heſter, Oxford, and 
Bath, who continued to exerqiſe it, till the Midſummer following, when their com- 
miſſion was reyoked, and Abbot reſtored to his authority. This commiſſion, though 
it laſted ſo ſhort.a while, gave a check to that violent torrent, which began to bear 
down all before it: and was of. ſome ſervice to the church, giving the clergy; who 
were well affected to ancient orders, courage to revive, in their pariſhes, the decen- 
cy and uniformity of divine worſhip, in points which had been too long diſuſed. 
Abbot was willing to impute his diſgrace to Buckingham 's hatred, and his own de- 
clining to promote the loan (at leaſt they are aſſigned as the cauſes of it in the apo- - 
logy that goes under his name) he could nat; have pitched on any reaſons: or pre- 
tences better fitted to render him popular, as he affected to be, at a ine nn ex- | 
clamations were made againſt both in all parts of the kingdom, 


Money raiſed 4:1 MONEY had been raiſed upon the ſubject, by loans, in the reigns of Eduard III 
by a loan. and many other kings of England: in more ancient times they fell chiefly- upon 


the biſhops, abbots, and eccleſiaſtical dignitaries, ho were then beſt able to advance 
the ſums wanted. Henry VIII uſed them as a prelude to a parliament; in order to 
ſecure a ſupply for diſcharging them; or an act to exempt him from the repay- 


ment: and as well in his time, as in the ſucceeding reigns, they were exacted from 


the laity in general, whether gentlemen or merchants, who were ſuppoſed capable 
of advancing money. No publick complaint was made all this while, becauſe loans 
for helping the crown in an urgent neceſſity, were ſuppoſed to be for the common 
good of the nation, in which every private man had an intereſt: but when the late 
K. James, though more exact in paying what he borrowed; than moſt of bis pte- 
deceſſors had been, came to demand the like loans from his ſubjects, a general 
clamour immediately enſued. - It became a favourite topic of the Puritans without 
doors, in their invectives againſt the government; it was complained of by their 
friends in parliament as a grievance; though after an unkind denial of aids, freely 
granted to his progenitors, in times when the crown was richer, it ſeemed: hard to 


debar him of thoſe means of n min 1 bad wo; for a” Kaen relief in 0 


neceſſities, ns Fox uh 4 36, 513,953 ona 


+ Tree is agreat dichte 8 a ack: Fas 3. The Ae Was a 
Lratuitous preſent, and ſo termed, whatever violence had been uſed in collecting it: 
and was never to be reimburſed. It was firſt introduced here in the time of 
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Edward IV: but being condemned in the firſt year of Richard III, by a of par- CantraeD 


liament, it had never been raiſed afterwards, except by Henry VII; and then, it 


Toten. 
had afterwards the ſanction of parliament *, Henry VIII propoſing to raiſe money NAT 


by the ſame method, met with oppoſition :' and failed in the attempt. But /oans 
were lent by the ſubject, upon the condition; and with a promiſe, of repayment : 
and theſe were claimed by princes and lords of fiefs, in all countries, as a ſeignioral 
right *, due to them in their neceſſities, from their tenants or vaſſals; except they 
had granted them a ptivilege of exemption. There ſeems to be no doubt, but they 
might borrow money of their vaſſals, when theſe would lend it freely of their good 
will; elſe princes would be in a worſe condition, than the meaneſt of their ſub- 
jects: the queſtion was, whether ſuch loans could be exacted from the latter with- 
out their conſent. They were due, by common right, to all lords of fiefs, accord- 
ing to the feudal law, which prevailed in all parts of Europe: and there ſcarce 
paſſed a reign in England without a loan; the particular ſums demanded, or the 
rate of proportion to the eſtates of the lde, being often ſpecified; ſo that beſides 
the original claim, cuſtom ſeemed to confirm the demand, which doth not appear 
to have been, as yet, either prohibited or controlled by any act of parliament. Thus 
ſtood the caſe, when Charles, preſſed by neceſſities too well known to the world, 
and too urgent to wait a ſlow relief, and for carrying on a war, in which he had 
been involved by a former parliament, upon ſolemn aſſurances of ſupporting him 
therein, was forced to call upon his ſubjects for a loan of money, at a rate, which 
their late repreſentatives had thought neceſſary for the publick ſervice, and not ex- 
| ceeding their abilities. If it was really a burden, people might {till have conſidered, 
that it was an incident of the tenure of thoſe eſtates, which were held of the crown, 
and derived originally from its bounty: and, if theſe were fallen into other hands, 
than the deſcendants of the perſons who firſt had the inveſtiture thereof, they were 
yet purchaſed, ſubje& to this burden. If it had been rarely laid upon them, this 
was owing to the lenity of the prince, to his not labouring under neceſſities, or to 


theſe neceſſities being relieved in a parliamentary way: but when there was no re- 


lief given in that way, and theſe neceſſities were evident, the refuſal of: a ſmall aſ⸗ 
fiſtance by particular perſons, to which the bare relation and mutual good offices, | 
between the lord of a fief and his vaſſals, fo ſacred in former days, was enough to 
engage them, ſeems no very laudable mark of their gratitude, nor perhaps of their 
juſtice. For it is very certain, that the crown had been ſcandaloufly defrauded of 
late years, and the books of ſubſidies ſo much altered, that even ſince the begin- 
ning of Q. Elizabeth's reign, the ſubſidies were ſunk near an half in their produce, 
not yielding each at this time above 56.00 J. and ſurely there was ſome reſti- 
tution due in one manner or other, for fuch an injurious defalcation. At this rate, h 
the four ſubſidies voted in parliament might have amounted to 224,000 J. and the 
three fifteenths to 90,0007. in all 3 14, 000 J. deducting the charge of the collection: 


but the loin was far ſhort of bringing this ſum into the exchequer. A number of 


conſiderable gentlemen refuſed to advance their quota -s, alledging they had not given 
their conſent to the loan, either expreſly i in their own particular, or implicitely by | 
their repreſentatives i in the houſe of commons; and not conſidering, that the like im- 
Plicite conſent is given. to every part of the law of England (as tlie Feudal law was 
till the reſtoration,” when feudal tenures were aboliſhed) by all perſons that live under 
its obedience, and enjoy its protection; ; that the tolls which they levied in their fairs 
and "markets, in virtue of grants from the crown, had no other wiſe the conſent of 
the payers, who would willingly be excuſed from parting with their money; and 
that as their anceſtors had accepted their eſtates, upon the like grants, ſubject, among 
other conditions, to the demand of loans in the «King's neceſſities, their on conſent 
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c NN was neceſſarily implied therein, ſo long as they retained thoſe eſtates; and though 
I they might be releaſed from the obligation, and retract that conſent, by ſurrendering 

| 45. =_y their eſtates back to the crown, they were not fond of ſuch-a method to falve their 
honour, Several that refuſed to ſubſcribe , were ſummoned before the council: and 
| continuing refractory, were either committed to- priſon, or confined to counties re- 
| mote from their uſual dwellings, As ſuch loans had ſcarce. ever been diſputed in 
i former days, it was not eaſy to find a precedent, how a refuſal had been puniſhed, 
otherwiſe than, as was practiſed at the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII, when 

he was engaged in a war with Scotland, by ſending the refuſers : either to priſon, or 

to ſerve the king in his army, to do that duty by perſonal ſervice, which they had 

_ declined doing by their purſes: and this laſt method was ao taken _. ew. to 

| the lower fort of people. 

1 State of al. THERE never perhaps was a conjuncture of affairs, in * hos was a aac 
= - fairs abroad. and. more viſible neceſſity of an immediate ſupply. The king of Denmark 3, pur- 
| ſued i into Halſtein and Futland, by Tilly and Wallenſtein, had been forced to take re- 
fuge in Funen and the iſles of the Baltic: and thoſe provinces were now entirely 

reduced by the Imperialits, except the fortreſſes of Kremps and Gluckftat, which 

were beſieged. The king of Sweden was diverted by bis war in Poland: and the 

armies, of Mangfeld in the Upper Hungary and of Saxe-Weymer in Silgſia, were diſ- 

ſipated, ſince Gabor s peace with the emperor ; who was now maſter of all Germany, 

except the towns of Staden, Wolfenbuttel, and Stralſund, A body of his troops had 

entered Eaſt Friſeland, in hopes of getting Embden into his poſſeſſion; which would 

have been vaſtly to the prejudice of the Dutch in their trade, and have expoſed their 

55 country to an invaſion in its weakeſt quarter, It was with a defign upon this place, 
, or to drive the king of Denmark out of all his territories, that he ſollicited Lubec, 
| Hamburgh, and other Hanſe towns, to ſupply. him with a fleet of ſhips (; it was as 
yet uncertain, what reſolution. they would take, awed as they were by a dread of the 

J. D. 1628. imperial power, But in a general aſſembly of the cities of that ſociety, held in the 

WOW beginning of the March following, they abſolutely refuſed to lend him any ſhips 

againſt their neighbours, friends, or allies; and forbade their ſeamen to enter into 

the fervice of any foreign prince or ſtate ; undertaking to provide far them, till they 

could find other employment. The States offered their mediation for a peace be- 

tween France and Englands; but Charles, though otherwiſe willing to hearken to 

an accommodation, thought it inconſiſtent with his honour to be the firſt propofer, 

ſince the French had been the firſt aggreſſors in the war, by arreſting the Exo/i/b 

ſhips, after an agreement had been made for a general releaſe on both fides of all 

that had been ſeized, This offer was perhaps received the colder, by reaſon of a de- 

fenſive league made the laſt Auguft 28, between them and France for nine years; 

by which Lais engaging to furniſh them yearly during that term, with a million 

ol livres, payable every fix months by equal portions, on condition, that, if bis moſt 

Cbriſtian majeſty was attacked in his dominions, one half thereof ſhould be em- 

ployed for his ſuccour, if he did not chooſe rather to have it in ſhipping: and they 

allowed him to build or buy in their ports fifteen. men of war, and to freight them 

with what merchandize he pleaſed, Some articles of this league. were kept ſecret: 

yet what was known of it gave ſuch offene, that they thought fit to difayow Lon- 

guerac, whom they had — to make the treaty. The French went on with 

building the ſhips, and filling them with artillery, naval and warlike ſtores for the 

Liege of Rachelle - but one of the largeſt, named the Toyras, was ſurprized in the 

Texel, and carried off by the Engli/e. - The lord Carleton, on this occaſion, pre- 

ſented ſeveral remonſtrances to the States; < Deſiring them to conſider; how. ill 

* their ſhips, lent two Fran befare, had been employed; and repreſenting that they 
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might now be made A of againſt England, in breach of their neutrality between Cnanuesl. 
« this country and France; and that a treaty with this laſt power, now united with ＋ D. Lead. 
e Spaine, and at an open rupture with England, was inconſiſtent with the league 
« offenſive and defenſive, and therefore inſiſting on their being ſtopped. 
Tus States had not yet ratified Languerac's treaty; but were teazed every y 
on the ſubject by the French embaſſador ; whilſt the Engliſb embaſſador called upon 
them to have their ſhips ready for joining his maſter's fleet, which was fitting out, 
either for the relief of Roche//e, or for defence of the coaſts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. They were puzzled how to obſerve an exact neutrality towards two 
powers which had been always their friends, and therefore really wiſhed an ac- | 
commodation between them: they had an alliance with both, though that with 
England was the ſtricter; and after ſtopping the departure of the ſhips till the mid- 
dle of March, and ifluing ſuch a placart againſt the buying or hiring of their ſhips, 
as they could without offence to their own ſubjects, whoſe condition would not 
bear a total reſtraint, they at laſt ſuffered them to go away, with ſome modification 
in their paſſport, The pope had brought about an aſſociation of France and Spaine, 2 
for ſuppreſſing the reformed religion in the firſt of thoſe realms; which was now ; 
governed by Spaniſb counſels: and all the ports in it were open to the Spaniards, 1 ; 
ready to ſupply them with proviſions, or other neceſſaries, for an invaſion of Eng- g Y 
land or Ireland. This was what they had in their view; they had ſent 100 ſhips 
to join the French for relief of the iſle of Re: and though they durſt not venture a 
battle with the Engliſb fleet under Buckingham, they ſtaid after his departure to aſſiſt 
in the blockade of Rachelle, till a quarrel happened between their, and the French, 
admiral. This had cauſed a ſeparation of the two fleets *, and the Spaniſb had, in 
February, ſailed back to S. Andero, where they were refitting and reinforcing it with 
other ſhips, built on the coaſt of Biſcaye: and were fitting out another large one at 
Liſbon, preſſing into the ſervice all foreign veſſels that came thither for traffick. The 
Spaniards, having recovered what had been taken from them a few years ago in 
Brafil by the Dutch, had now no enemy, againſt which ſach mighty preparations | 
could be of uſe, but England: and to guard againſt an invaſion, the king, having 
| cauſed the train bands to be muſtered s, employed Sir V. Ba Hour, an old expe- 
rienced officer, who had a companꝝ in the States ſervice, and colonel Dalbier, 
' who had ſerved long under Mangfeld, to raiſe 1000 horſe in Hollande, to be tranſ- 
ported into England, with armes for them, and a body of ipfantry. It was a levy 
deſigned only for the preſent exigence, to oppoſe the Spaniſh deſigns, and it would 
have been a loſs for Balfour to quit his company, to ſerve a ſingle campaign in a 
corps that would be broke ſo ſoon as the danger from Spaine was over: yet the 
States would not allow him to keep it, for fear he ſhould: be employed againſt 
France; though lord Carleton aſſured them in his maſter's name, that he had no 
further deſign upon that country, then to relieve Rochelle, and procure a ſafe peace 
for thoſe of the religion. Such was the ſituation of affairs abroad, and in ſuch dad- 
ger was this kingdom, when many conſiderable gentlemen refuſed to advance'very 
ſmall ſums for the publick ſervice, and the ſafety of the nation. The king had no 
way left of providing for both, but by calling a parliament: and to ſhew: his mo- 
deration, or deſire of a perfect union with his people, he {et all thoſe hieb . | 
liberty, that they might be freely choſen in their reſpectiue countries. 
_ _ Tazy brought with them into the houſe of commons + very keen: reſentments of Account of 
their conſinement: and there they met with very ill humours of various kinds, 8 
ready enough to inflame them, and concur in any meaſures, that a ſpirit of teyenge mos. 
could ſuggeſt. A wiſe, obſerying, and judicious man, in a letter 5. about this time, 
deſcribes theſe. bumours. which however different in themſelurs, yet all * in 
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Cnanl Es I. one end, and in endeavouring to debaſe the monarchy, under the characters of 


1 
A. D. 1628. 


« meddling and buſy perſons, uſed from the beginning of the late reign, when the 
« union was treated of in parliament, to ſeek a reputation by their popular ſpeeches, 
to which James gave too much way; though from the time of Henry VI, ſuch 
declamations had never been ſuffered, as being the certain ſymptoms of ſub- 
« ſequent rebellions, civil wars, and the dethroning of our ſovereigns. Needy and 
* indebted perſons, aiming chiefly at a rebellion, as was much to be ſuſpected, as 
well by their calumniations againſt his majeſty, as for their own wants; many of 
them being outlawed, not able to ſhew their heads, except in parliament time by 
privilege thereof, and knowing there are enough to follow them in the ſame miſ- 
« chief, Puritans, and all other ſectaries, who, though ſcarce two of them agree 
in what they would have, yet all in general hated the king's government, which 
© they would have extinguiſhed in matters eccleſiaſtical, and limited in temporal, 
and bore a ſtill more deadly hatred to the duke, becauſe he ſhewed himſelf no 
Puritan, as they hoped he would at his return from Spaine. Malcontents, cen- 
« ſared or turned out of court for their demerits, as the kindred and dependants of 
the earl of Suffolk, Sir H. Telverton, Coke, Lake, and Middleſex > others, becauſe 
they were not preferred, according to their imaginary deſerts, as the earl of Clare, 
lord Say, Sir Jobn Elyot, Sir Dudley Diggs, Selden, Glanvil, and the biſhops of 
Norwich and Lincoln, with many more, who envied all that held places, which 
their ambition expects. Lawyers in general, becauſe (as Sir E. Coke could not 
refrain from expreſſing often) our kings have maintained the power of their pre- 
rogatives, and the rights of the clergy, whereby their comings in have been 
abated : tis this hath diſpoſed them ever in parliaments to ſecond any complaint 
againſt both church and king, and all his ſervants, with their caſes, antiquities, re- 


_ « cords, ſtatutes, precedents, and ſtories. Merchants and citizens of London, con- 


victed of having defrauded the king of his impoſts and cuſtoms, and fearing to be 
deſervedly called to accompt for undoing all other good cities and towns, and 
the poor colony of Vi irginia, Innovators, plebicolæ, and king haters, who had, 
by our neighbourhood and commerce with the Dutch, grown fond of being go- 
verned by ſtates, and had, in Q. Elizabeth's time, affected to ſpeak of, and even 
to pray for, the queen and ſtate; which ſhe obſerved and hated.” - Of theſe dif. 
ferent ſorts of men was a great part of the houſe of commons compoſed; c and 


« though no Recuſants fate in it, yet they, being attached to the Spaniſh intereſt; 


« as their prieſts and children were generally educated in the Spaniſh dominions, 
« did every thing they could privately, to kindle a ſeparation between the king and 
« his people, and avert them from enabling his majeſty to reſiſt or diſtreſs his great- 
« eſt enemy. : Whoever conſiders the proceedings of the parliament now going to 
ſit, and how they tallied with the character here given of a great part of thoſe that 
compoſed it, will not much wonder at Lenß of their ineaſures, 0 of at xt any N which 
thoſe meaſures produced. ba 25 

Wren it met on March 17, the king agnißed to the two Boule 10. A Hort 
pech, 1, © That no man (as he conceived) could be fo ignorant of the common 
4 neceſlity, as not to know either the cauſe of the meeting, or that a ſupply was 


«© the end of it; that as this neceſſity was a conſequence of the advice of parlia- 


*© ment [for engaging in a war with Spaine] ſo the true religion; the laws and li- 
« berties of this ſtate, and the juſt defence of his friends and allies, being ſo con- 
«« fiderably concerned, would (he hoped) be arguments ſufficient” for their grant of 
« a ſupply; that he had taken the moſt ancient and beſt way for it, by calling 
them together: and if they ſhould not do their duties, in anſwering the quality 


of his occafi6ns, he muſt then take ſome other courſe for the ſaving of that, the 


« loſs whenrol might be hazarded by the folly of ſome. cee men; that not- 


. 1 See the Journal, 25 
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ct withſtanding the diſtractions of the laſt meeting, he came | thither with 1 no ſmall Cu 8 


« confidence of good ſucceſs; aſſuring them, that he would forgive and forget 
« whatever was paſt, and hoping that leaving the former ways of diſtraction, they 
« would now apply themſelves to cultivate thoſe of unity.” The lord keeper then 

laid open the ſtate of affairs abroad, requiring immediate ſuccour: and the com- 
mons retiring to their houſe, choſe Sir Fohn' Finch for their ſpeaker, After enjoin- 
ing a communion' for a teſt to the members, and petitioning for a ſolemn faſt, to 
alarm the people, they ordered a preſentment of all that were ſuſpected of recuſaney, 
after the method taken in the laſt parliament, and got the lords to join in an ad- 
dreſs, as uſual, for putting the laws in execution againſt Jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, 


and Roman Catholicks; which was already done, and put into a ſure way of con- 


tinuance, by making the penalties, either compounded for, or levied upon their 


eſtates, an ordinary and conſtant part of the royal revenue. But it ſerved to make 


a parade of their own zeal for religion, and to create a jealouſy of the king's s; who 
told them, He was as careful of religion, and as forward in it, as they could deſire; 
« that he would uſe; not only the means they recommended, but all others for the 
« maintenance and propagation of the true religion, wherein he lived, and by the 
« grace of God was reſolved to dye, and as for the particulars, they ſhould receive 


« a fuller anſwer” (as they ſoom did in a full and ſatisfactory manner) but when 


they returned thanks for it, they took no notice of what he had recommended to 
them, about «the ſpeedy providing for the ſummer ſervice, without which he 
« ſhould not be able to put a ſhip to ſea for defence of the kingdom.” They were 
taken up in enquiring after the 20 f. a tun laid on wine, for the ſubſiſtence of the 


Palſgrave and the princeſs. E/zabeth, the billeting of ſoldiers and the commiſſions 


for executing martial law to keep them in order, and ſave the country from their 


rapine. To afford a pretence for denying or protracting a ſupply, rumours were 


ſpread of ſharp words being ſpoke in council by his majeſty and the duke of Buck - 
ingham againſt the houſe of commons; and falſe as they were, they ſeemed yet to 
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3 have made ſuch an impreſſion, that the king thought i it neceſſary to ſend, on April: 3 


A meſſage to the houſe, to contradict them, and expreſs his hopes, . et That, as they 
<< were to conſider his ſupply on the morrow, they would do it in as handſome” a 
« manner, as ſo good a thing deſerved, without conditions, that the world might 
4 ſee, they were as far from encroaching on his prerogative, as he was from en- 


« croaching upon their liberties; that there could be no true conjunction without 


« contentment on both ſides; that he ſhould think. it his chief glory to command 
« free ſubjects, and, upon their proceeding modeſtly in the terms of their? grievances, 
“ he ſhould. enlarge himſelf to give them ſatisfaction.“ Thanks were no ſooner 
returned to this gracious meſſage, than ſome in the houſe* were for knowing whe- 


ther they had any thing to give or no, whether they were to be accounted flaves or 


freemen ; the late impriſonment of ſome members, affording room for doubts on 


the ſubject. Theſe exclamations were followed by font reſolutions: '1, © That no, 


« freeman ought to be committed or detained i 1n priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, by 


command of the king, the privy council, or any other, unleſs ſome cauſe thereof | 


« be expreſſed, for which, by law, he ought to be committed, detained, or re- 
e ſtrained. 2. That the writ of habeas corpus ought, not to be denied, but granted 


< to every perſon ſo committed, detained, or reſtrained, by the king's, the council's, 
or any other's command, upon his petition for the ſame. 3. That if a freeman 


be committed, detained; or reſtrained by ſuch command, without any cauſe be- 
ing expreſſed, for which, by law, he ought to be ſo treated, and the fame be re- 
_ <« turned upon an habeas corpus, granted for the ſaid patty, that then he ought to 


** be bailed or delivered. 4. That the ancient and undoubted right of every free | 
8 man is, that he path a full and abſolute property in 1 ou yang cſtate, ar- 9225 
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| Cnanuesl. « no tax, talliage, loan, benevolence, or other like charge, ought to be command. 


e, the ed or levied by the king, or any of his miniſters, without common conſent by act 
OAT at parliament.” KC ee ener 


Tus reſolutions were communicated. to the lords; and, in a conference, the 
grounds thereof were ſet forth by ſome of the moſt eminent lawyers in the 0 of 
commons, who founded their arguments upon a clauſe in Magna Carta, providing, | 
that no freeman ſhould be impriſoned, but by a legal judgment of his peers; or by 
the law of the land, and confirmed by ſix other ancient ſtatutes. - They might as 

reaſonably have pretended, that the purchaſing of writs, and the payment of money 
for proceſſes and trials in the king's courts of law, were illegal, becauſe a clauſt in 
Magna Carta obligeth him not to fell juſtice. This charter, and the other ftätutes, 
running in general terms, the attorney general maintained, they ought! to be ex- 

pounded by precedents: and if by the, law of the land was meant by: due (proceſs of 
law, than an indictment, preſentment, or original writ would be neceſſary before any 
man could be committed; which never was the practice of England in crininal 
caſes. A juſtice of peace or conſtable may, for felony or breach of peace. icomimit 
a man without proceſs or original writ; and it was very hard, the king ſaculd not 
have the power of a conſtable.” Caſes were urged, where Judges had committed 
crſons without ſhewing cauſe *: and admitting to bail, in all caſes not erpreſiy 
ih directed by any ſtatute, was declared to be, ex gratia curie, not en debita juftitie. 
5 It was reſol ved by all the judges in Fray's time, 34 Eliz,\that a perſon committed 


by the body of the privy, council was not bailable by law: in Poyning's.cale, 33 


Hen. VI. the return, where a party was impriſoned by a Warrant of two-priyy coun- 


* 


— 


ſellors for matters touching the king, was allowed to be good, and was ſo like wiſe 
deemed in the reign of queen Elizabeth. In Ruſſels caſe, 13 Jae. the court of 
= Eing's bench held a return, that a man is committed, by.warrant:of the feng priv 
1 council, without mentioning any cauſe, to be good, it not being fit, that ſecrets of 
| E ſhould be diſcloſed ; in Sir Samuel Saltonſhal's caſe, Sir E. Coke, then 

| bord chief juſtice of the court, had faid, that if a, perſon was committed to prijon-by 
the privy council, he was not bailable in any court of England; and, -vpon a bill 
bse to the houſe of commons far ſecuring: the ſubject from wrongful impri- 
ſonment, contrary to Magna Carta, he had expreſſed himſelf thete to the ſame 
effect, becauſe there were divers matters of ſtate not fit to be/camprehenged: within 
the warrant, for by that means they might be diſcloſed. .Such were the reaſons urged 

by Mr. Attorney and {erjea nt Aſhley againſt the reſolutions, requiring s cauſe ta be — 
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deſiting their concurren ce. ; 3 1 
Tur king was diſpleaſed to find them ill infiſting, That in any caſe what- 
ever, ſould ĩt never ſo nearly concern matters of ſtate or government, neither him - 
« ſelf; nor his council, ſhould have power to commit any man, without ſhewing the 


« cauſe; when it often happens, that the ſhewing it might defeat the ſervice, and 
ee the cuuſe itſelf might be of too tranſcendent a nature, for their judgments. As 


«ach Ccaſes happen often, he thought the very intermitting of the conſtant rules 
el government, praRtſed for ſo many ages within the kiogdam, would ſoon dif- 
4 ſolve the very frame and foundation bf the monarchy: and therefore as he had 
« made the common falt propoſitions, which might equally preſerve the juſt liber- 
a ties of the ſubject, ſo he let the lords know, on May 12, that he could not, with- 
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any return, He had given up the claim of a feudal duty, uſeful for a preſept re- 
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expteſſod in the tneſſage, into a petition of right, which they preſented to the lords, Cuantest, 
ee een | 8 . e 

A. D. 1628. 
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and taxes on his people without conſent of parliament, and to repreſent, the pay. 


i CIS FELT SELLER EIS 364. ere 1:04 4 | 3 — 
to the king; to be ſuſpended for three years, apd to be diſabled, either to preach at 


; rie ODIt R434 +39 | 17 ED i 
Furitams, acculing them of breaking every one of the ten commandments, te- 


r 1 e . f * . . irn dt „ 
many treaſons againſt the princes in whoſe dominions they lived. But theſe. mat- 


taking them up, were wanting; but to ſupply the defect in ſome meaſure; it was 


zealous for the docttine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the church of England, nor more 


points, had, by a proclamation 3, forbid divines to preach, write, or print any thing, 


| confine themſelves to the true, uſual, and literal ſenſe thereof; this ſerved the Puri- 
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lief in his neceſſities, and had parted with an important. branch of his regal au- 
thority, neceſſary on ſome occaſions for his own ſafety, without being ſure of a ſup- 
ply :. but the moment he had agreed to the enrollment of the petition of right, -the 
commons ordered the report to be made for the ſubſidies, and, on June 16, @ hill 
for the grant of five was ſent up to the lords; as was, about a week. after, that for 
confirmiog the grant of five more by the clergy of the province of Canterbury in 
convocation. , Their complaints about the loan were now fedreſſed; but they ſtill 
breathed vengeance againſt ſome eccleſiaſticks who had promoted. it, and of whom. 
none was ſo obnoxious as Dr. Roger Manwaring, vicar of St. Giles in, the. fields 
pear Weſtminſter.” He had preached and publiſhed two ſermons, entitled Religion 
and Allegiance, both tending, to juſtify the lawfulneſs of the king's, impoſing loans 


- 0 . 2 : * * 4 


ment thereof as obligatory upon their conſcienges, A charge againſt him was 
tranſmitted. to the lords ” : though he pleaded, that theſe ſermons were com- 


plained of, purely on account of inferences drawn from his words, the grounds 
whereof were in Scripture, and that he had no deſign of perſuading the king to alter 
the fundamental laus of the land, but only to engage gentlemen to yield a ſupply in 
the extreme neceſſities of the ſtate, for which he ſubmitted and begged pardon, he 
enn ö 24 r bas Slab : 

was ſentenced, to be, impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe of lords; to make a 
GI STANT FO”? LOL TI | $325 $3 1 28 ff 1 „n 1 T . | 
ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment of his offences, as ſet down by a committee in 
D r 12 652100 Oh e 

writing, bath there and at the bar of the houſe of cemmons; to pay a fine of 10000. 


8 Nenne 1351 : 14 As WES 1 Fs 428 3 L 82 * 5 aA 
court, ot ic take any eccleliaftical Iiving or ſecular office, The king, was likewiſe 
moyed to iflue.a proclamation, calling in his, ſermons, ordering. all.copies. of them 
to be burnt, and inbibiting the, printing thereof for the future. There was another 
clergyman, named Burgeſs *, vicar of Witney in Oxfordſoire, :called.to,,accompt.by 


r 41 „„ 2505 2 — „ _ - . , 
the commons upon certain articles charging him with © being a bitter enemy of the 


„ proaching them with ſevere exaſperations, and jrapea 
«fy 2 * 71 K. 8 455 % . 72 n 
« the miniſters of th 


Wy 


caching Calvin, Beza, and all 
and Scotland, for committing 


— 


reformed churches in France 
ters, not being actionable at common. law, nor puniſhable,.at.that time, in the, way. 
Hamentary proceedings, nor perhaps, either. for 4 defect of proof, heing only; 
words, or on account of the ſubjeR, likely to paſs, or be cenſured, in the. houſe of 
lords, the man, after an impriſonment in the Tower, and à long, chargeable atten- 
dance upon the committee of. religion, was at laſt diſmiſſet. 
_ A.PRETEXCE, for the proſecution of greater men, and an, arbitrary power o 


* 


+» 


of parliamentar 
of par With 14 4 


* 
* 9 


thought proper to throw a fur on their characters, There, were no biſnops more 


diligent in guarding againſt the attempts made by her adverſaries of all deno- 
minations to ſubyert or undermine her conſtitution, than Laud of Bath, and Nile of 
Wincheſter. They were on this account mortally hated by the Puritans ;. and the 
commons were pleaſed to accuſe them, as the chief favourers of the faction of the 
Arminians, and juſtly ſuſpected to be unſound in their opinions, with regard to the 
Quinguarticular controverſy. . The king, to prevent all diſputes on thoſe ſcholaſtic 


to wreſt the articles of the church of England to their fide of the queſtion, but to 


Fans for a pretence to complain of their being deterred from preac bing the-aviag 
doQrrines of God's free grace in cl fie and predelination,, Thele ſaving dahin 
were no other, than what were then maintained by the Dominicans and other Po- 

94-1 1 N 8 308 June 21, 13. pr. Ang. 174. Ibid. 119 91% Wii 
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72 orders, and are e ful held at this day by the numerous diſciples of Thomas Aquinas' 8 % x 


and the Janſeniſts; yet under colour of a ſpurious letter, diſperſed abroad, and pre- 


7D:i68 
| tended to be written to the rector of the Feſurts at Bruxelles, they repreſented the op- * 


poſite doctrines adopted by thoſe they called Arminians, as a ſly way to introduce. 
pery. In this light likewiſe was it put by the commons in a remonſtrance which 
they ſet themſelves to draw up, the day after his majeſty had conſented to their, 
petition of right being enrolled and printed; and in which, with an eye to the pro- 
clamation abovementioned, they complained of orthodox books being ſuppreſſed, 
and painful miniſters diſcouraged, moleſted, and ſcarce permitted to preach a 
lecture. The petition had provided redreſs in the points of loans, billetting of 
ſoldiers, and executing of martial law; yet theſe were revived, to ſwell out the re- 
monſtrance ; and a new complaint made of a commiſſion iſſued, in the laſt February 
before the parliament met, for conſulting of proper means to raiſe money by im- 
poſitions or otherwiſe; which the king, having now a ſupply granted, cauſed im- 
mediately. to * be cancelled. He had, above a year before, iſſued a commiſſion for 
letting the lands of Recuſants, a third of whoſe eſtates had been ſeized into his hands, 
in conſequence of a proclamation for putting the laws in execution againſt them: 
and another for compounding with-ſuch as were willing to make a compoſition for 
their forfeitures, which in the countries north of Trent, amounted ſoon after 3 to 
near 10, ooo J. a year, when Sir Thomas Wentworth came to have the management 
of that affair. This was a reaſonable aſſurance, that thoſe penal laws would con- 
tinue to be put in execution, yet they found fault with the compoſitions, as not 
heavy enough, though it was the uſual method in the time of queen Elizabeth, and 
did not then bring! in above 25,000 l. a year, and conſidering: what was now raiſed 
South of Trent, it ſeems to have afforded an equal, if not a greater, revenue. They 
affected to be afraid of a change of government, from the thouſand horſe which 
Dalbier was to raiſe in Hollande, though they knew, ſince the apprehenſion of an 
invaſion was over, they were not to be employed in England: and his majeſty, to re- 
move even their pretences, gave orders for their being put into the Daniſb or Dutch. 
ſervice, They indulged the like fears with regard to innovations in religion; ſo 
every thing that was not Puritanical, was then ſtyled: the counteſs of Buckinghan' 8 
being viſited by Roman Catholicks, and the reſort of a few; of theſe to the queen's 


chapel in Somer/et-bouſe; put them into a terror from an imaginary increaſe, of po- 


pery, for which there. ſeemed no foundation, unleſs. they confounded the Armi- 
nians with the Papiſts, and aſperſed all with this name, that did not agree with the 
Puritans in their novel and dangerous tenents. The ſuppoſed decay of trade 4, 
160, oo0 l. in gold being brought over by merchants the laſt year leſs, than had 
been for ſome years before; the loſs, of ſhips by the Dunkirkers; the weakneſs, of 
forts; the ſcarcity of ammunition za the effects either of the war, or of their. having 


refuſed to grant ſupplies, with, the unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadia, Re, and Ra- 
cbelle, ſerved for an introduction to their declaring the duke of Buckingham's.cx- 


 ceflive power, and abuſe of it, to be. the principal, cauſe of all the evils of Mees 
and made up the ſum of this remonſtrancdme. 


* q 
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IX was filled with. mighty profeſſions. of duty to the beſt of kings, and Foc T 


encomiums on his royal virtues, whilſt it ſerved in reality to depreciate! his cha- 


S 


racter, and aſperſe his government: the coveting was too thin to conceal the poiſon 
it was intended to eonvey into the hearts of his ſubjects. The commons ſaw how 
much the neceſſities, of the crown had, ſince the beginning of the late reign; con- 


| tributed to their aggrandiſement; and the predominant parties in the houſe, per- 


fiſting in their view of depreſſing the royal authority, rejoiced in having inyolyed 


the king in an ay ca . and by . in it, lotced him ta ſell ot porn 
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CnarLesl, his W to alienate his lands, and to contract a load of debts, which had en- 
A abled them to wreſt from him ſome of the feudal branches of the prerogative, 
A. D. 1628. thought no way ſo likely to ſtrip him of the reſt, as by depriving him of the beſt 

| part of his ordinary revenue. This aroſe from the tonnage, poundage, and cuſtoms 
on merchandize; and the petizron of right was no ſooner paſſed, than they thought 
of making a new book of rates, though none had ever been made before, but by the 
king and council, without the commons being either conſulted or concerned there-. 
in, and ſet to work upon a remonſirance, in which his right to them was abſolutely 
denied. They ſeemed, likewiſe, inclined to lay a foundation for diſputing his pre- 
rogative in the point of pardons, or to create a precedent for being previouſly con- 
ſulted about the contents; which might in time, as bodies of men are fond of ex- 
tending their privileges, afford them a pretence to preſcribe what offences and per- 
ſons ſhould, or ſhould not, be pardoned. The attorney general was deſired to ſend 
the heads, or a copy, of the pardon to the houſe, and an intimation was given him, 
that Sir Edward Coke had done ſo in the 2 14 of king James: but Coke not being 
then in any poſt qualifying him to do it, this ſeems to be an artifice to perſuade the 
' preſent attorney to an act, which was contrary to the courſe of the houſe, and not to 
be done without warrant from his majeſty. He had compared the preſent pardon 
with that of 21 Fac. and had made notes about it in the margent of the latter, and 
theſe he was willing to ſhew any member: but as to the copy or heads deſired, he 
muſt firſt have his majeſty's leave; which was refuſed. - The king, ſeeing what was 
going on, went, on June ab, to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the commons, 

who were then reading their new remonſtrance, which had . _ 1 a 

ſpeech to the following effect. 

e ]T may ſeem ſtrange, that I come ſo ane to end this Mon. Before 1 195 

« my aſſent to the bills, I will tell you the cauſe, though I muſt avow, that I owe 

« the accompt of my actions to God alone, It is known to every one, that a while 

« ago the houſe of commons gave me a remonſtrance; how acceptable, every man 

may judge; and for the merit of it, I will not call that in queſtion, for I am ſure 

« no wiſe man can juſtify 1 it, Now, fince I am truly informed, that a ſecond re- 

« monſtrance is preparing for me, to take away my profit of tonnage and poundape, 
c One of the ehiefeſt maintenances of my erown; alledging, I have given away my 

e right thereto by my anſwer to your petition. This is ſo prejudicial to me, that I 

« am forced to end this ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant, being not willing to 
4 receive any more remonſtrances, to which I muſt give an harſh anſwer,” And 

« fince I ſee, that even the houſe of commons begins already to make falſe con- 

« ſtructions of what I granted in your petition, leſt it be worſe interpreted in the 

« country, I will now make a declaration concerning the true intent thereof, The 

« profeſſion of both houſes in-the time of hammering this: petition was, no ways to 
trench upon my prerogative, ſaying they had neither intention, nor power, to hurt 

« jt, It muſt therefore needs be conceived, that I have granted no new, but onlỹx 

<« confirmed the ancient, liberties of my ſubjects. Vet to ſhew the clearneſy of my 

« intentions, that I neither repent, nor mean to recede from any thing that 1 have 

4 promiſed you, I do here declare myſelf, that thoſe things which have been done, 

“ whereby many have had ſome cauſe to expect the liberties of the ſubjecis to be 

t trenched upon (which indeed was the firſt and true ground of the petition) ſhall 

« not hereafter be drawn into example to your prejudice : and from time to time, 
in the word of a king, ye ſhall not have the like cauſe to complain. But as for 

4 tonnage and poundage, it is a ihing I cannot want, and was never intended by you 
4 to aſk, nor meant by me, I am ſure, to grant. To conclude, I command you all 

« here to take notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to be the true intent and 
> meaning of what I granted you in your petition. But pre you, my pda 
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T: the | judges, for to you only, under me, belongs the 
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interpretation of laws; for CHARLES I. 


« none of the houſes of parliament, either joint or ſeparate (what new doctrine ſo- 
« eyer may be raiſed) have any power, either to make, or declare, a law, without 
% my conſent.” After this ſpeech, he paſſed the bills that lay ready for the royal 
aſſent: and prorogued the parliament to the 20 of October. What gave the king 
the moſt offence in the intended remonſtrance was, a declaration, That the re- 
« ceiving of tonnage and poundage, and other impoſitions, not granted by parlia- 
« ment, was a breach of the fundamental liberties of this kingdom, and contrary to 


_ « his majeſty's royal anſwer to the petition of right.” In one part of it, the com- 


191 


. 
A. D. 1628. 


mons ſeem to have made a diſtinction between the ſubſidy of tonnage and pound- 
age, and other duties and cuſtoms due by law: yet in another place they ſaid, 
« That there ought not any impoſition to be laid upon the goods of merchants, ex- 
ported or imported, without common conſent by act of parliament. 


1 * 


Txls declaration, being publiſhed to the world, gave a terrible blow to the right, 
which the king claimed, of laying tonnage, poundage, and other impoſitions upon 
merchandize; for diſputed rights are ſcarce worth having; eſpecially when the com- 

mon people were ſo infected with the leven of puritaniſm, and intoxicated with 
wild, indiſtinct, enormous notions of their own rights, and the privileges of parlia- 
ment (ſo thoſe claimed by the houſe of commons were ſtyled) that there was no levy- 
ing them without raiſing great diſcontents. The late king (it is ſaid) was willing 
to give up his right, if the parliament would have given him a proper equivalent, 
which might have been ſettled at the rate of the produce of the cuſtoms in his time; 
and would have been a good bargain, becauſe the cuſtoms were a revenue conti- 


nually improving: but the commons declined the offer, hoping perhaps to wreſt it 
from him by force, as they did afterwards, in 1641, from his ſon, without any com- 


penſation. The right is now out of diſpute, being given up by the crown, and en- 
joyed by the parliament: but it may be ſtill a matter of curioſity to know, what 
reaſons there were for ſuch a right's being veſted in the crown, and why the king, 


beſides the 160,000 l. a year, which ſome in the houſe of commons affirmed to be the 


profit of tonnage and poundage, inſiſted ſo ſtrongly on a right, which had been 
exerciſed by all his predeceſſors. People are not apt to conſider coolly, what claſhes 


with their prejudices, and ſeems at firſt ſight not conſiſtent with the fondneſs they 
have for their own profit: but they will find ſome reaſon for the right of the crown, 
if they will duly weigh the following conſiderations ; which being drawn up by the 
learned Sir Jobn Davis, lord chief juſtice of England, may be ſeen in his diſcourſe 7 
on tannage and poundage, printed A. D. 1656, though this tranſcript is taken from 


the original manuſcript in his own hand-writing*. - 


: « The king is the fountain of all juſtice, as for his charge, in doing juſtice, and procuring Reaſons for 
juſtice to be done abroad to merchants, whoſe com- 


well commutative as diſtributive : the firſt is exer- 
ciſed chiefly in the ordering and government of 
trade and commerce; wherein he is to do juſtice, 


or procure it to be done, not only to his ſubjects .. 
who make contracts real or perſonal within the 


land, but to his merchants alſo, who trade with 
foreign nations, and to ſtrangers who traffick in his 
dominions. For the - adminiſtration of commuta- 
tive juſtice within the land, the king receives vari- 
ous profits, which grew firſt by way of impoſition z 
as fines for original procefs to recover debts, fines 
for paſſing lands from one to another in his courts, 
and in common recoveries, and the ſilver pro licen- 
 tiaconcordandi, the profits of the ſeals in his courts 
for all manner of writs, &c,. nor is the taking of 
theſe and the like duties any breach of Magna 


Charta; having been impaſed by the king long be- 


fore that charter was made, and taken as a recom- 
pence for the charge of the crown in maintaining 
the courts of juſtice, There is the ſame reaſon, 


merce is for the moſt part out of the land, being 
recompenced out of the merchandizes exported and 
imported, not according to the will of the mer- 
chant, or the pleaſure of the people, but in pro- 
E to the king's charge, which being beſt 


own to himſelf, it is fit that the recompence 


ſhould be fixed by himſelf. All leagues, truces, and 


treaties of ſtate, with foreign princes (in which the 


public trade and commerce, of merchants is ever 


included) are made and concluded at his charge; 
he maintains a' court of admiralty for deciding all 


marine cauſes, which generally concern merchants; 
his council of fate is applied to, in caſe of injuries 


. contrary to the ſenſe of treaties ; he is at a vaſt 
expence in keeping reſident einbaſſadors in diffe- 


rent courts; chiefly-for procuring juſtice to be done 
our merchants ; and. in caſe.of, their being wronged 


and denied juſtice abroad, the king, by his prero- 


gative, grants them letters of marque or repriſal, to 
e 


Can 
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_ A GENERAL HISTORY Boox XXII. 
inne an. Charles then be blamed for inſiſting on a right ſo clearly acknowledged by 
A parliaments in the beſt reigns, ſo conſtantly enjoyed by all his anceſtors, ſo neceſſary 


4. D. 1628. P** 


plied or continued with an high hand, it is his office 
directly to denounce and make war on ſuch prince 


or ſtate, as refuſes to do juſtice to his merchants. 


So king Charles had lately done againſt France; it 
was for this cauſe (as Appian ſays) the Romans be- 


gan the firſt Punic war; and Cicero * affirms, that 
they frequently waged war for the injurious treat- 


'ment of their merchants. The making of war 


and peace is an undiſputed prerogative of the 


crown: he maintains a fleet, to protect merchants 
from ſpoil and piracy * (which the Romans thought 
a juft reaſon for cuſtoms) at a charge too great to 


be defrayed by the poundage laid by Edward I, at 


the rate of three pence, though ſilver being then at 


twenty pence an ounce, the groat was intrinſically 


worth near a ſhilling, and it being levied at this 
laſt rate, in the time of Edward LV ©, was found 
inſufficient for the maintenance of his navy. Lhe 


flow of money from the Eaff and Meſi Indies vaſtly | 


- enhanced the price of merchandize, and the charges 
of the crown, as well in all other articles as in that 
of the royal navy: hence aroſe a neceſſity of new 

impoſitions, it not being fit that the king's charges, 

in ſupporting the trade of merchants, ſhould be un- 
limited and infinite, and the duty on merchandize 
be ſtinted and reſtrained to ſuch a proportion only 
as the ſubject ſhall be pleaſed to grant him; ſub- 
jects may live as privately as they pleaſe, but a king, 
by reaſon of the majeſty of his eſtate, cannot well 


abridge his charge, and would be in a poor ſituation, 
if he had no power of himſelf, without their leave, 


to improve his revenue. | 


As he protects the merchants, and gives them 


convoys at fea, he grants them ſafe conducts at - 
land (no other being allowed by the law of nations, 


or acknowledged by Magna Charta) and receives 
their ſhips into his harbours. The king is the 


cuſſtos, or guardian, of the whole realm, but he is 
more particularly lord of the ports, not only of the 


Cingue Ports, where he appoints a warden to exer- 


gative of opening and ſhutting them at their plea- 


ſure, In the reign of Edward III, great part 


whereof was ſpent in war, there are ſeveral pe- 


titions in the rolls of parliament for opening the 


ſea, when it was ſhut by his prerogative ; yet he ne- 


. ver opened it again, without laying an extraor- 


dinary impoſition upon merchandize. This pre- 


rogative was founded on excellent reaſon ; for 


commerce is not to be held with all perſons, elſe 
enemies might diſcover the ſecrets of the realm, 


and corrupt religion or the manners of the people; 


nor are all things fit to be exported, particularly 


ſuch as the kingdom cannot ſpare, or may be of ad- 


vantage to the enemy, as corn in a time of dearth, 
warlike ſtores in war, &c. Embargos are of the 


ſame nature with the ſtopping of ports, and equal- 


ly appropriated to the king, being an incident 
annexed to his prerogative of making war and 


rat. pro lege Manila. 


right themſelves; and if thoſe injuries are multi- 


b Pliny's N. H. lib. xix. 
2 E. II. n. 18. Rot. Fin. 2 E. III. m. 17. Clauſ. 10 E 


peace. When war is denounced, all trade is 
ſtopped between the nations engaged therein; and 


if a king can ſtop it, he muſt of courſe have a 


power to open it, and lay reaſonable impoſitions 
on merchants for doing ſo: it is a rule in law, he 
that may do more, may do leſs, and he that can 
forbid people to trade or paſs at all, may diſpenſe 
with the prohibition, and give them leave to traf. 


fick under certain conditions. Ours king have 


forbid® trade, ſometimes generally, ſometimes be- 
tween us and particular nations, ſometimes for 
particular merchandizes only; of all which there 


are examples enough in our records and hiſtories, 
All companies of merchants are inſtituted by the 


king; and he that gives their privileges may like- 
wiſe preſcribe the terms, on which they are to en- 
Joy them, excluſive of others. The king is lord 


of the ſea about this iſland, not only as to jurif- 


diction and protection, but as to property *: hence 
all Jand drained from the ſea belongs, by the com- 


mon law, to the crown (as Stamford, ſays) de jure 


gentium; and all ſeas belong to the next potentate, 
at leaſt ſo long as they are fathomable: and all 


navigable rivers, being like arms of the ſea, ſo far 


as the tide floweth. Hence, antecedent to any 
ſtatute, the king s might reſtrain all his ſubjects, of 


what quality ſoever, from going beyond ſea, as 


Edward I did in the 224 year of his reign; and 
the like prohibitions were“ made in thoſe of his 


ſucceſſors. If he allows merchants to paſs to and 


fro, to come in and out of. his ſtreams and ports, 
he may certainly preſcribe the conditions, and what 
duties they ſhall pay. Trade was carried on by 
the Engliſb many hundreds of years, before there 
was ſuch a thing known as an houſe of commons: 
it was carried on with ſo great profit, that our 


riches ſerved for admiration to other nations, even 


to the Normans at the time of the conqueſt: but 
if our kings had not the ſame authority, as other 
princes, both in commerce, and in impoſitions, it 


S a warde could never have been carried on with advantage. 
eiſe his juriſdiction, but of all the reſt in the king- 
dom; and our kings have ever enjoyed the prero- 


They could not without it have held the balance 
of trade upright, or have preſerved an equality be- 
tween their own ſubjects and foreigners. Our 


neighbours might otherwiſe drain off all our wealth, 


and ruin our trade at their pleaſure: and their 
princes, having the ſole right to lay impoſitions, 
might manage the market ſo, that their ſubjects 


ſhould fell dear, and buy cheap, unleſs our kings 


had the ſame powers to prevent the ill effects of 


their meaſures, and the ruin of our commerce. 
Thus when the ſtate of Venice laid a ducat upon 
every hundred weight of currants carried out of 
their dominions by the Engliſh merchants, queen 


Elizabeth, by a ſpecial patent, in the 12" year of 
her reign, enabled her merchants trading to the 
Levant, to levy a noble upon every hundred weight 


of currants brought into England 2 any merchant- 


ſtranger. Thus when the banſe towns had got 
the emperor to baniſh all Engliſb merchants out of 


Germany, the ſame queen cauſed their houſe, called 


© Stat. 12 E. IV. . . © See Rot. Perl. 


"PH 
III. . 3. d. 17 H. VI. in Scacc. 


* So Baldus affirms, De jure gentium, diſtincta 77 dominia in mari, ficut in terra arida — mare attribuitur terre cir- 


_ _* Book of prer tive of the crown. 822 4% p. 3. Di „ 119. &, Se 
16 R. II. 17 . VI. . | UP A ter, 119 # 4 Wi n 


* 1 © 


cumſſanti.— Pedagium in mari debet ſolvi, ſicut In terra, ſi ſit impoſitum per dominum maris; and other learned 
—— aſſert, * the lordſhip of the ſea contains in it, jus n piſcandi, et jus imponendi veRigalia 
pro utroque. | 8 | 1 


b 4 E. III. 21 F. III. 
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for their ſupport in all ages, and never ſo neceſſary, as for his own; when a formi- CHABEsI. 
ion, peyer to be obliged gtaces, nor pleaſedywith any ce form FN 
dable faction, neyer to be obliged by any graces, nor pleaſed with any conceſſion fur-, FB Yea. 
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W Mei nne. 1 
the ell. jard to be feized, forbade them to traffick t 
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Fer 683-6 e ien 0 25, 
's was done not by = king and parliament, but 
1 3 A . : AY 1 ws 4 12 XL. ; enn * Nen 11 1 re 8 A A Sr + 
with any of her ſubjeQs, and ordered their mer- by certain rebellious barons, wWho aſſumed the go; 
chants to quit Eugliuu, the ſame day that the Eng- vernment of the realm, and called themſelves r- 
liſb were to depatt out of the empire. „Nothing is dginers. It is well kno! n, how turbulent a reign. nl | 


more evident, than the neceſlity of our kings having this was, and how weak a prince fate upon the 
the ſame power, in ſmpoſitions as Well as com- throne, ſcarce ever maſter of himſelf, and fo diſ- 
merce, as other prindes ; they always exerciſed it treſſed by this violence of the barons. (ſeveral of 
well, and there was no danger of their abuſing it, ., whoſe ordinances were treaſonable) that he was 
whilſt the beſt: part of their revenue depended” forced to take up large ſums of money by way of 
thereon: and whoever© will conſider, | how light,“ loan from the merchants, which being never re- 
exly( reafprablay ard galculured for hg bene. ee peer de BEES 00: 
trade, the impoſitions of our kings, were, muſt be ment, than they would have done by paying double 
allowed an uncommon meafure of public ſpirit, if the poundage impoſed by his father. But no ſooner 
he is very fond of the change into heayier, becauſe -/did-{{dwarg III get poſſeſſion of the crown, than ®. 
they are parliamentary impoſitions, he revived his grandfather's charter, and ordered by 
\ Theſe are ſome of the reaſons that may be aſ- his writs, the pourdage and other cuſtoms therein 
ſigned for the royal-prerogative in point of laying contained to be levied to his uſe, notwithſtanding. 
impoſitions, Which all monarchs, enjoyed by the the ordinances. made, not by the king his father, 
law of nations, and which the civil law conſidered but per quo/dam maguates, 
as ſo inherent in the fceptef; that it could not be E r 11T Was à great pince; and being em- 
taken away without the deſtruction of the ſcepter: barked in expenſive wars during che moſt part of 
In fact, it had been 1 exerciſed in this iſand; bis reign, he put extraordinary duties, ſometimes, 
the Britiſh princes, whole territories were ſituated of 4 5: ſometimes of 55. upon wool, and the like 
on the ſed, laid (as Strabo ſays) heavy duties on the upon other commodities: this gave occaſion to ſe · 
native commodities, which the Gaulir merchants: veral petitions of the cpmmons in parliament, upon, 
tranſported henee to their own country: and ſome which a greater ſtreſs hath been laid than they de- 
pieces of the tribute money paid to Cunobeline, with © ſerve. It doth riot appear that theſe petitions were 
is image and ſuperſcription, ate ſtill preſerved. of right, but rather of grace and favour; they are 
The Romans laid the like impoſitions; the power far from inferring, either that the people had re- 
of laying them was incident to the imperial au- ceived wrong, or that che king had no right to lay 
thority; and when the empire was over run by the impoffrions. It never behoted any prince more, 
Goths and other northety nocons, the Pi tlites tñere- than Eduard, to be well with his people, to whom 
of ſucceeded to, and èxerciſed the ſame right, in he was obliged to apply every year for the ſupport 
all the countries which they conquered. The of his wars; he was infinitely careful in this re- 
Saxdn kings did the fame here; and' even Magna ſpect: and his anſwers'to their petitions were ge- 
| Charta atteſts, that there were ancient and right nerally gracious, but wary and cirtumſpect; on 
cſtoms paid by merchants, beforè the making of ſome heads he was filent: on other, his anſwers 
that charter, and before an houſe of commons was were general or doubtful ; ſometimes he granted 
in being. "Theſe cuſtoms were indeed but ſmall; them in part, for a certain time, and on condition 
uch as half a mark on a ſack of woo), or 300, he received a greater recompence: nor did he ever. 
woolfells, a mark on a laſt of leather, thoſe on tin remit any impoſition, without receiving a ſubſidy of 
and lead were proportionably eaſy: and when king more conſiderable value. In his 14% year, 
72 K laid 8 d. a tun on wine; and Edward l, in the commons prayed him not to take above the half 
iis Carta Mercatoria, laid 3 d. in the pound upon mark on a fack' of wool, nor more than the old 
merchandize imported by ſtrangers, generally called cuſtoms on lead, tin, and leather. In his anſwer, 
the petit cuſtom, with an increaſe of all other duties he granted their requeſt, not for tin or lead, but 
on them, the one was as much a tonnage, and the only for wool and leather; yet this grace was not 
other a poundage, as if higher rates had been im- to take place, till after the Whitſontide to come 
poſed; and the queſtion is only about the king's twelve- month; it was granted but in part, to Eng- 
right in the thing itſelf, not about the quantum of #/hmen only, not to foreign merchants: and yet 


the impoſition. Nor was the difference in point _ all theſe new impoſitions were to continue = 
of the rate or quantity any thing conſiderable, for for above a year, he got a parliamentary grant, not 1 


a poundage of 3 d. in thoſe days was more worth only of 20,ce0 ſacks of wool, but of the lamb, 
to the crown, than that of a ſhilling now; and the ts fleece of wool, and the q ſheaf of corn, of 
the duty of two ſhillipgs a tun upon all wine im. all perſons, both clergy and laity, throughout the 
ported by ſtrangers (whieh dior I, impoſed by kingdom. Im his 2007 year, » the'commons wanting 


the ſame charter) was, Fach ſhilling weighing then to get the 40 s. duty, laid om a ſack of wool, to be 4 
as much as three now, double the value of the pre- taken off, it was agreed in parliament, that the 1 
ſent tonnage. © Thofe who were for ſtripping the King ſhould have a greater ſubſidy out of wool and "2 
crown of this branch of its authority, objected to Jexthir for ſix years, So as, daring that time, he laid 1 


_ Eaward's charter in this point, that it was ſulpend- e other impofition or charge upon the commons: this 


ed by his ſucceſſor's writ', in the 4" year of his is evidently a conditional agreement y, and the peo- i 4 
reign, and in the 50 repealed * by ordinance: but ple would ſcarce have bought it fo dear, if the ö 
. \Clawſ. 3 E. II. . 23. * Not. Ordinat's F. II. Nee, Fir. 11 E. II. . 12. m Not. His. 2 F. III. u. 30. 1 
Nor. Farl. 14 E. III. c. a1. . Parl a0 H. III. S i I ee ee TER | ; 4 
r The like conditional-agreements were . III. Rot. Parl. u. 4. 13 E. III. Rot. Parl. . 5. 18 B. III. 1 
Rot. Parl. n. 20. 36 E. III. Rot. Parl. n. 26. In 25 E. III. Rot. Parl. n. 26, 26, 27. the commons petition agai | . 


an exceſſive impoſition on woolfells, and defire that only the old cuſtom be paid: the king's anſwer was, Ancient 4 
cuſtoms ought not to be avithdrawun. In 38 E. III. C Rot. Parl. u. 26.) they petitioned for the repeal of an impoſition. _ 
of ten groats on every {ack of wool at Calais, and of all unreaſonable impoſitions ; an anſwer was given to the laſt i 
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can Es l. ther than it emboldened them to demand greater, were graſping at all his tightsſ and 
Te turning heaven and earth, as well to-ſtrip him of the falteſt flowers of his diadem, 
D. 162 

as to deprive him of all means of ſubſiſtence, agreeable to his royal dignity. 
Fleets equip. AFTER the duke of Buckingham's retreat from the ile of Re, the- Richelleri had 
1 to relieve ſent, deputies to the court of England, praying ſuccours, and repreſenting). it as a very 
OY eaſy thing to ſupply their town with proviſions. The King had their telief extremely 
at heart: and fitted out a fleet of four frigats, ſeven colliers, twenty veſſels of 100 tun 

laden with proviſions, twenty barques from 25 to 40 tun laden in the ſame manner, 

and ſome fireſbips, under the command of the earl of Denbigh, for that purpoſe, The 

earl arrived with it on Thurſday, May 1, O. S. about five in the afternoon off the 

point of Coreille, and found all the ſhore lined with batteries, the road guarded by 
twenty-ſix thips of war, well manned with ſoldiers, AE leſſer veſſels, and, the 

channel ſtopped up by a paliſade of veſſels floating ſide by ſide, another a little fur- 

ther of eighty galleys, galiots, and barks, and beyond that a thitd of chips ſunk, 

forming an eſtocade: and if a way was forced through theſe, under a thouſand 
cannonades from the batteries on ſhore, there was ſtill a further paliſade, of forty | 

three large veſſels chained together, to Es pierced, before the proviſions could be car= 

ried into Rochelle. Denbigh ſtaid a week in the road in ſight of the place, till after 

the full moon, to ſee, whether the wind or tide would afford him an opportunity of 


throwing any eee into the town, which a ſhallop, with: three or four men and 
two rowers, made a ſhift to enter, paſſing through the Prench fleet, on pretenee of 
going to a galiot, which was. ESE them: but not finding any, and ſeeing an im- 
abr. of forcing: his falle he ſet fail for ah mer of indignation, « as all 


king had not a 3 to la them; * and if he ſawend- 
ed his power of impoſing for ſix years, it was in 
conſideration. of a recompence. of greater value. 
The puniſhments of lord Latimer, John Pechy,, 
and Richard Lions, in the fiftieth. of this king, when- 
through age and grief at the black prince's death, 
he was become weak, ſickly, languid, melancholy, 
and almoſt ſtupid, made as little to the purpoſe of 
thoſe who urge them againſt the royal power in im- 
politions, Pechy had got a patent, that none ſhould 
ſell ſweet wines in the city of London, but himſelf, 
his deputies, and aſſigns; and under colour thereof, 
extorted ten groats for every pipe of ſweet wines 
fold by others within the city; it doth not appear 
that he had any warrant for it from his patent, and 


his being puniſhed for abufing, it, and doing things 


of his own head, is no argument againſt the king's 
right of; laying the like impoſition, Latimer had, 
of his own authority, laid ſeveral impoſitions on 


merchandize at Calais, to the great decay of the 


ſtaple there: he had likewiſe. played the ſtock- 
jobber in buying the debentures, tallies, and tic- 
quets, due from the king to his ſoldiers and pen- 
ſioners, at à great diſcompt, giving very little to the 
parties, and yet, in deceit of his maj eſty, had an 
entire allowance for them in the . He 
had alſo defrauded the king of the pay ſent to his 
forces in Bretagne, had ſold a large quantity of pro- 
viſions for his army there, converting the money to 
his own uſe; and had delivered up the towns of 
S. Sauveur in Normandie, arid Becherel in Bretagne, 
to the enemy, not without the ſuſpicion of cor- 
reden and treaſon: he was cenſured for all theſe 


of thiſe points, - bile dne at alt tockdiftimer. In 6 F. III. T Ro. Parli u. g.] on 
ng ſaid, He would aſſeſs no ſuch talliages for the future, but ſu 
is ariceftors, and as it ou ht to be by reaſon. In 13 40 III. (Ret. Har. #15. lhe: was a ag a 7: 
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v. 192. ib bas loo ne dle 30 343 
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im fitions, the kin 
-maletolt ef wool: but no anſwer was given. | 
. Fart, 50 E. II. 1. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
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and royal power,” 


crimes in 7 groſs, fo that nothing | can. be FIRE 
thenes Seil The the right of the crown in laying i im; 
poſitions on merchandize, ef DAR Thane Latin 


was charged with laying | | at Calais, | 
N 95 any warrant, and 725 of his own au- 
Lions, a farmer of the ons Was ac- 


— ”» 


rd . not ae ee there: 
with ; and. of aſſuming to himſclf in divers other 
things, as a king, He pleaded. indeed, that he 
laid them by the king's command, but he pro- 
duced no warrant, nor could he have any without 
the treaſurer's knowledge: and he was juſtly pu- 
niſhed by fine, ranſome, and impriſonment. The 
king's right could. not = any ways affected by this 
e on a 7 who. had. acted of his own 
head ; eſpecially fin ce, his. charge was, 4 That 
being but a ſubject, he had 3 upon him, as 
% king, in divers. thi particularly i in laying 
« impolitions;” which, intimates ſufficiently, that 
a king might do it, but not a ſubject. This is {till 


more plain in the bill exhibited by the commons in 
this parliament”, Hog 2 2 2 That thoſe who ſhould 
ſet new impoſitions by their own authority, ac- 


* croaching to. Tan be royal. ower, might have 
judgment of life and member; than which 
there cannot be defired a plainer acknowledgment, 
by parliament, that the ſetting of impoſitions be- 
longed to the crown, and was a mark of r 
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1055 Mere. Fran. tom. xiv. o. 605, et ſeq. 
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3 for the remitting of 
as had been in the time of 
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Box XXII. 
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the e news, which, the French N80 maintained! 
and to he merely. an axtifice to ſacken his, preparations, ti 
bank of Rene, Which they were making there croſs the channel, with forts at the 
ends, gave orders far breakfaſt being made ready. immediately, 
tice of its being ſe, he paſſed, through an entry, or lobby, to the parlour where it 
was prepared, and coming ta the door, as Sir Thomas Fryar was taking his leave, 
and making ailow; ręyefęnce, an affailp, reaching over his ſhoulder, ſtabbed. the. 
duke. to the heart; whe had only time to ſay, The villain pas killed me, and draw- 
ing out:the knife, expired on the inſtant. 
gentleman's; family ip Suffolk, bred: a ſoldier,. and lately a lieutenant of a company 
of foot in Sit Fames\Ramfey's regiment, of a. furious. and revengeful. ſpirit, melan- 
choly in his temper, and needy, in his circumſtances,  : His captain, being killed i in 
the retreat at the illg af Re, he expected to have ſucceeded him; but the poſi, was 
given t9/a man. of greater-merit,.and-an elder, officer: be conceived, however, ſuch, 
a reſentment an / this occaſion, that he threw, up his commiſſion... Reſiding after- 
warde in Landhu, bien the houſe. of.commons, tranſported, wirh paſſion and prequ- 
agalnſt the. duks uh“, bam, declared him the cauſe of all the evils, of the. 
nation, he eaſily in his anger receiyed impreſſions to the prejudice of a perſon, who 
had not uſed him as he conceived,. ſo well as he deſerved: and theſe being con- 
birmed iy, the general invectives: of particular perſons, the virulent ſermons of ſome. 
popular preachers?; and the writings: of Dr. Eggleton, a. Scotch, phyſician, and 
others, who, maintained the lawfulneſs of killing an enemy to th 
ba. reſolved to murder the duke, whenever he could find an opportunity. 
Wir this view, be bought a knife for the purpoſe; and following, tie to 
Porgfmnonth, arrived there the day before he committed the aſſa 
When he had given the blow, he turned about 3 and walked coolly into the garden, 
_ groppiog bis hat hy che way, in the lining Whereof, apprehending he might be 
killed on the ſpot; he had ſowed a paper, declaring who, he was, and upon What 
motives he committed this execrable action. He had done it unobſerved by any 
body. but one of the dule's domeſticks, who was at ſome diſtance coming towards 
the breakfaſt room, and following him into the garden, attempted to ſeize him: 
but Falton draw ing his ſword, ſtood on his defence, till major + Farmer, who af- 
terwards defended Latham-houſe ſo gallantly, coming up, and aſking them, “What 
* they did fighting, whilſt their lord was murdered,” the ſervant cried out, This 
se 3s:the villain who hath done it, and Felton delivering his ſword to Farmer, faid, 
He yielded it to him, knowing he was a gentleman.” 


kitchen, where he tan a new danger of being diſpatched by thoſe that Parks about 
him: but lord Carleton putting a guard upon him, prevented the firſt effects of their 

fury: and vengeance. The officer who commanded it (whole letter js printed in 
the Mercure) aſking him about his motives for killing the duke, he gave an account 
agreeable to what he had put in his hat; that the remonſtranee of the houſe of 
Commons had made bim take the reſolution, thinking he ſhould do his cquntry good 


Ages the duke's life by Sir * TOY and Raſworth, i. 650. 


mpoſlible to be 6s 
ill. ape bad finiſhed a. 


When he had no- 


This aſſaſſin was one Fohn | Felton, of a 


e commonyealth, 


ſſinate on his perſon, 


He wag, then led 
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Withal as irreconcileäble an enemy, thongh. there are ſome inſtances to the contrary 53 


raifed to the higheſt boncurs and Apbiries, in a ſhorter time than hath been known 


ploy it, with his own fortune, and the facrifice of his life itſelf, for his ſervice. 
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ſer vice by it; and that he (hothd* be prayed for; the next day, in a church 'near'the 
conduit in Flect Areet. The king Was in Serbe church at prayers, when the 
news was whilpered in his ear by Sir Jobs Hippoles + but continued unmoved, and 
without the leaſt change i in his countenance till 7 tras ended; and then retiring 
to bis chamber, Save a looſe to bis grief for the lo 5 of an ekcellent ſervarit) anch the 
horrid manner, in which he had þeen deprived: of bis, ſervice." Thus Was George 
Villers, duke of Buckingham cut off, in the 3000 year of bis age, after Wiaisß ern. 


in any other i inſtance; by the favour of two printes, ww ho took fach 4 pleaſute in making 
his fortune, and in preventing his wiſhes, that he owed nothing to his own! lollicktrtton. : 
The beauty of his perſon, the racefulneſs o of his carriage; the Agfeeableneſs of his von- 
ver ſation, and a wonderful courteſy and affability towards all Kid of perſons, diftin=* 
guiſhed him at his firſt appearance incourt: he had a quick apprehenſion in buſineſs: 
and his knowledge therein was much improved by whe) inſtructions of His fliſt maſter, 
who todk delight! in forming him for a miniſter; and by Bis 64h / indefatigablelap- 
plication. He had a noble mind, and generous diſßoſßttion, infinĩtely deſirous to'oblige: 
all that applied to him; the trueſt, faſteſt] and faithfulleſt friend to the world, but 


and ſuch was his magnanimity, that he would never do an ill office to any one, 
till he had reproached hitn 'with the i Injuries done him, and told him What he Was 
to expect: incapable of difimulation, or of ſtooping to the low arts of courtitrs,? 
he yet had talents and endow ments, which qualified him"to ſhifis'in'# court; terbe-: 
coe a favourite of great kings, and to act the part of an ahle miniſter; having a 
very good Judgment, and ſupplying, by his induſtry and activity, what he wanted 


in experience. His undaunted courage manifeſted. itſelf in all his actions, and on 
many particular occaſſons, elpecially 1 in his- whole demeatiour atithe ifid\nf. N at 


the landing, and in the retreat; in both Which no man ſhewed more imtrepidity;; 
nor more readimeſs im expoling himſelf to the greateſt dangers.” He: had an excel- 
lent diſpofition, and was very capable of advice; juſt, eandid, liberal, bountiful} 
and fo difiitereſted that no temptation of money evet ſwayed him to do an unjuſt 
or unkind thing. He had a vaſt fortune with his lady, the ſole daughter and heir 
of Francis earl of Rutland; but he incumbered it much with a debt of 60, 000 , 
all laid out, and more, for the ſervice of the crown, witliout the knowledge of his 
own officers, and without any accompt kept of it, but what remained: in the gene- 
rous memory of his maſter, It was the ſaying of a generous'ancient, that he could 
call nothing his own, but what he had given his friends, ſince every thing elſe might 
be taken from him: and the king! had reaſon to think every thing ſtill his own, that 
he had beſtowed on Buckingham, on a man, who was ready every moment, to em- 


The duke was certainly too fond of making great perſons erouch to his power, 
though” the noble hiſtorian thinks i, his ſingle misfortune was the want of a noble 
friend, near him in quality, capable of adviſing him frankly for his honour: and 
true interen and of ſtopping the impetuoſity of his paſſions. He had, indeed, a 
council of his own, which fate as regularly as the kings, to adviſe him on all oc- 
calioh$; but it was compoſed of perſons too much his inferiors: intent upon 
making their own fortune, they were too obſequious to him, and he was a much 
wier man than any friend, ſervant, or dependent he had in the courſe of his 
fortünes. Had he been bleſſed with one faithful friend, qualified with wiſdom and 
rity, this great man would have cominitted as few faults; and done as tranſ- 
cendent worthy actions, as any per ſon of the age, that ſhined in ſuch a ſphere in 
Eutuße. If be had ſived longer, as his underſtanding was very much improved by 
bist own obſervation. and experience, his greatneſs of. ſpirit ang 9 of his ma- 
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ſter's honour, and the confidence that the king put in him (which nobody ever de- Cuantesl, 
% ſerved better, his fidelity being proof againſt the ſevereſt trials) might have been of 78 
I 3 5 3 > a D. 1628. 
1 great uſe to prevent the calamities, which in a few years after befell this nation i. 
| Tux death of the duke did not hinder the expedition for the relief of Rochelle. Expedition to 
The earl of Lindſey being made chief commander in his ſtead, ſailed from Port/- Rochelle. 
mouth, on September 8, with 140 veſſels of all ſorts, and 6000 land ſoldiers on 
board: and, on Friday, the 19, appeared off St. Martin. After ſome fruitleſs 
attempts to burn the French ſhips lying at Chef de Baye; by floating petards, the 
earl, having a favourable wind on the 23*, bore down on their fleet: and, after an 
engagement of four hours, in which his ſhips ſuffered greatly from the batteries on 
land, was obliged to retire. The combat was renewed the day following; but with 
no better ſucceſs. Violent ſtorms forced the Engliſh to get out to the open ſea, and 
the Rochellers on board, ſeeing it impracticable to relieve the place, thought it beſt 
to procure ſome terms for their fellow-citizens. A ceſſation was made for a fort- 
night: and Mr. Montague being landed, made propoſitions to the king of France for 
a peace with England, and his own reformed ſubjects; he was well received, and 
diſpatched to London, to treat on the ſubject. Rochelle was reduced to ſuch an EX= 
tremity by famine, that of 15,000 inhabitants, there were only 4000 left alive: 
and theſe being unable to hold out a fortnight, or to wait the iſſue of a treaty, choſe, 
on October 19, to make a capitulation ; in conſequence whereof, they were received 
to mercy, and exempted from plunder.” Montague returned two days after from ; 
London, much ſurprized to find the town ſurrendered : and the earl of Lindſey, who 
had lain off the road of Rochelle, in hopes of a favourable wind and tide for making 
another attempt, failed back with his fleet to England, i 9% 49 0905 
Wulst theſe things paſſed abroad, Felton was "detained in priſon, treated? 
without any rigour, and with humanity enough: though conſtantly perſiſted in 
' denying that he had any accomplices in the deſign of the duke of Buckingham's 
aſſaſſination. As it was a matter of great conſequence to diſcover theſe accom- 
plices, it was propoſed to extort a confeſſion from him by the rack; but the judges 
giving their opinion, that all torture was contrary to law; this project was laid aſide. 
The man's calmneſs, reſolution, and behaviour afforded no grounds of ſuſpeQing_ 
that he had acted out of any other motive, than a miſtaken principle; which 
working on an-enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, had put him upon committing that execrable act 
on a perſon, whom the late remonſtrance had pointed out as the cauſe of all the 
grievances of the nation. A confinement of three months allowing him time for 
ſerious reflection, he became ſenſible of his error: and behaved himſelf on his trial 
at the king's bench bar, with great modeſty and wonderful repentance; being (as ne 
ſaid) convinced in his conſcience, that he had done wickedly, and aſking pardon of I 
the king, the dutcheſs, and all the duke's ſervants, whom he acknowledged to have | 
offended. He beſought the judges very earneſtly, that the hand with which he had 1 
perpetrated that impious act, might be ſtruck off, before he was put to death: but 1 
they being limited to the ſentence appointed by law for his crime, this requeſt could 1 
not be granted; and he was hanged at DGlll he 9 
A LITTLE before the duke's death, Ley earl of Marlborough, an old unactive eum of 
man, had been removed from the treaſury. to the poſt of pteſident of the council; the chief 


and Sir Richard Weſton, being created a baron, was advanced, on Fuly 15, to that of mpg 
1 1 2 . 8 bags nt OO ITY, I'S YET 12 4 1 Bed aff $4 Ho 21. | il. 
Lord Clarraden blames the dufe for breaking fiend to Buckingham 3. though he might w_ —_ 
off the + Spaniſh match merely out of a pique to deſerve more credit, than the idle ſtory of the ap- 
Olivarez, and a jealouſy. of Briſtol; but this cen- parition at Mindſor, which vas probably a puri- 
ſure is founded upon the moſt precarious footing - tanical invention, being firſt, told (as far.as 1 have 
imaginable, an high opinion" of the 'Span}ſþ fince: been able to obſerve) in one of Li's Almanacks 
| Nity, as well in the match, as ſor the reſtitution of about the year 163g; which I hape ſeen in lord 
the Palatinate. Theſe notions were probably in- Meymoutſs library. | 
ſpired into him by Sir Fr. Cottington, with whom... 
he was joint embaſſador in Spaine, and who was no ſon, 126. 
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Cxrtesl lord high treaſurer; for which he was very well qualified by his knowledge of the 
revenue and great abilities. He had given eminent proofs of his temper, prudence, 


he had borne hitherto a very good character, and ſtood very well, even with thoſe 
of the faction in the houſe of commons; till having no longer a duke of Buck- 
ingham to complain of, and being reſolved to perſiſt in meaſures for affronting the 
king, they entertained thoughts of falling upon him, as the perſon of the greateſt 
conſequence 'of any about court, and inveſted with the moſt conſiderable dignity. 
Weſton was generally ſuppoſed to be the perſon, who brought Sir T. Wentworth off 
from the oppoſition to the court: but this great man had too ample a fortune to be 
tempted, and too high a ſpirit, and too clear an head, to be drawn to any thing, 
which was not-ſuggeſted by his own obſervation and judgment. 
at this time in his majeſty's ſervice, it was in conſequence of his own principles, 
having * ever been very well affected to epiſcopacy, and to a limited monarchy; fo 
that when he obſerved-the faction in the houſe of commons furiouſly bent, upon al- 
tering the doctrine, and overturning the conſtitution, of the church of England, 
and upon ſinking the authority and revenue of the crown fo low, that the king 
would be diſabled, either to ſubſiſt agreeable to his dignity, or protect his ſubjects 
according to bis duty, he thought it high time to oppoſe their meaſures. He had 
refuſed the loan, and been zealous for the petition of right: but the liberties of his 
country being thus provided for, he had, as ſoon as the laſt ſeſſion ended, been re- 
conciled to the duke of | Buckingham, and created, in July, a baron; to which ho- 
nour was added, at Micbaelmas, the title of viſcount Wentworth, the poſt of pre- 
ſident of the council at Vor, and the dignity of a privy counſellor. The earl of 
Mancheſter, a wiſe man, very knowing in the law, well affected to religion, un- 
queſtionably loyal, and of an excellent temper, was, at this time, keeper of the privy 
ſeal; and Villiam earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of good parts and learning, of a 
ready wit and a facetious humour, a great lover of his country, and friend to the 
conſtitut on in church and ſtate, univerſally beloved and eſteemed; had the office of 
lord chamberlain of the'houſbold; Theſe were; in conſequence of their employ- 
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Riqb earl of Holland, both fine. gentlemen and accompliſhed courtiers. Sir J. Cook, 
a pladding induſtrious man, but of flow parts and a narrow genius; and the lord 


well acquainted with the views, ſituation, and intereſts of all the courts in Europe, 
were ſecretaries" of ſtate: and being, with the others and Laud biſhop of London, 
the moſt eminent of the privy council, had the chief influence in all its reſolutions, 
Of all theſe, none had fairer pretenſions to be a favourite, than Holland; who, on 
his majeſty's recommendation, had upon Bucꝶingbam's death (to whom he had pro- 
feſſed the ſtricteſt friendſhip)! been choſen chancellor of Cambridge: and being in 


her houſhold, he made all poffible advantage thereof, in order to ſuccerd the duke in 
his power, and in the confidence of his maſter. But all his'endeavonrs were fruit- 
leſs; the king having reſolved to be his own miniſter, taking the management of all 
I —. ⅛˙— ˙ͤ——I—A—A:. ß His cobnciFint enteral, 
4 b 5061 or with. each of his great officers,” according to their teſpective employments, and 
_ _— Aus opinion he had of their knowledge and. judgment in the particular points. under 
1 | his conſideration. cds St th PANE e api e d oe Ayo Ha ee e bis 
„Tus ptivy-councit-bad,” notwithſtanding the commons remonſr ance, ordered the 


tonnage and ponndage to be levied: yet ſeveral merchants. of London, of the puri- 
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*** ſagacity, and dexterity, in the courſe of his conduct, and in various negotiations: 


If he embarked 


ments, members of the council; as were alſo James Hay earl of Carliſſe, and Henry 


Carleton, a man of univerſal knowledge, of great experience in foreign affairs, and 


high favour with the queen, and conſtantly attending on her, as lord chamberlain of 


tanical. ſtamp, had not only refuſed the payment, but had landed their goods, and 


Carried 
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carried them away by force from the cuſtom-houſe key, great mobs being raiſed on CA I. 
this occaſion, They were committed to priſon for this offence, and for inſolent 75 162. 
expreſſions, but admitted to bail: and proſecutions were carried on againſt them, 
for not paying cuſtom. Samuel Vaſſal havipg refuſed to pay the duty on currants, 
was, by the court of Exchequer (which had formerly given judgment in the like caſe) | 
ſentenced to impriſonment; and the ſame court ordered Richard Chambers, to pay 
down all the ſums demanded by the cuſtom-houſe officers, as duties to the king, be- 
fore the delivery of his goods; and; on his refuſing to do fo, directed the officers to 
retain goods to double the value of the duties, and to reftore the reſidue. The like proceedings 
methods were taken with other refractory perſons, as ohn Fowkes, Bartholomew of Parliament. 
Gillman, and John Rolls, who was a member of the houſe of commons, and ex- 
pected thence, as the reſt alſo did, a protection for obeying a remonſtrance, which 
had not paſſed in form through the houſe, nor been publiſhed by its direction. The 
parliament had been prorogued from Ocfober 20, to January 20: and the king, 4. D. 1629. 
intending it ſhould meet this laſt day, conſidered what was fit to be done, in caſe iN 
ſhould be moved in the houſe of commons, that the merchants goods ſhould be de- 
livered, before they proceeded to the bill of tonnage and poundage. He was quite 
tired out with diſputes about his right: and being apprehenſive it would always 
- ſerve the faction for a pretence to make a breach between him and future parlia- 

ments, as it had done in ſome late ones, thought i it beſt to allow, thoſe of his coun- 
cil, who were members of the houſe, to aſſure the commons, that, if they would 
grant him the tonnage and poundage in the ſame manner, as it had been granted to 
his predeceſſors, it would end all diſpute, But, if they proceeded otherwiſe, he re- 
ſolved to ſpeak to them himſelf, before they came to a reſolution, and to declare, 
that though his predeceſſors took it de facto, till it was granted by parliament, and 
he had done the like, yet, if they would paſs the bill to him, as his anceſtors had it 
(for which purpoſe one was drawn in the ſame form as it paſſed to K. James) he 
would do any reaſonable thing to declare, that he did not claim tonnage and 
poundage, otherwiſe than by grant in parliament, - The poſſibility, of their laying 
load on the memory of the late duke of Buchingham (whoſe * cataſtrophe was made 

uſe of in anonymous letters to threaten the lives of Laud and Męſton) of their accuſing 
or aſperſing ſome of his majeſty s fervants upon common fame, of their meddling in 

matters of religion, proper for the king and a convocation to determine, and of their 
making objections to his majeſty's ſpeech on the laſt day of the laſt ſeſſion, occaſioned 
like wife inſtructions on theſe heads to the ſame pet ſons, how to deindal themſelves, 
and to adviſe all fair and poſſible means to keep up an agreement between the King 
and his people. But, if the commons, proceeding: upon any of theſe particulars, 
were coming to a reſolution, they were then to intimate, that fuch debates would 
not be admitted of, as tending to a breach; and his majeſty was himſelf to declare, | 
as in the caſe. of tonnage, if they were not ſatisfied with his gracious offers on that 
head, that he would not ſuffer ſuch irregular courſes of proceeding. Whoever con- 
ſiders impartially the following meaſures of the houſe of commons, will eaſily i imagine, 
that the factian in it were acquainted: with theſe inſtructions, and that they were re- 
ſolyed upon a breach, which the king of all things deſired to avoid: it is a dangerous 
ſtep, for princes to yielcꝭ in any thing, when attempted to be extorted from them We 
it emboldens their ſubjects to demand every ching, even what tietoſelves thought be- 
fore too unreaſonable to be aſcedt. 

Tux parliament: met on the day appointed: ad the firſt enquiry of the col 

mans was, about the enrollment of the petition of right, with the king's anſwer, 
in the parliament rolls, and the courts of Meſiminſter: but as his majeſty's ſpeech 

on the laſt day of the former ſeſſion, was alſo entered, they took offence at its be- 
ing . His majeſty's having declared in that ſpeech, that he did not con- 
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ſecretary Cook moved from the king, that the bill of tonnage and poundage might be 
read; but the commons reſolved, to go on with the complaints of the merchants who 


* 


« his words and actions were rightly underſtood, ſince by paſſing the bill, as his 
« anceſtors had it, his paſt actions would be included, and his future proceedings 
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ceive his right to the cuſtoms in any wiſe affected by that petition, made them the 


more eager in examining into, what they were willing to deem, a breach of the li- 
A. D. 1629. e 


berties granted in it to the people (though no right of the crown can be given up 
by bare intendment, without expreſs mention) and they fell as well upon the com- 


mitment of the perſons of Mr. Rollt, with others, for not paying cuſtoms, as upon 


Mr. Acton, ſheriff of London, for not executing a replevin of their goods, in obe- 


dience to an order of the court of Exchequer, To ſtop them in theſe proceedings, 


ſecretary Cook delivered them a meſſage from the king, That they would for- 
« bear any further debate about his officers and the ſeizure of merchants goods, till 


« after two o'clock to-morrow, when he would ſpeak to both houſes in the ban- 
« queting room at White-halt”” His majeſty then told them, That his care to 
: remove all obſtacles, which might hinder a good correſpondency between him 
« and this parliament, was the reaſon of his calling them together, on occaſion of 


« 4 complaint in the lower houſe, about ſtaying the goods of merchants, that de- 


« nied tonnage and poundage ; which might have a ſhort and eaſy concluſion, if 


« authorized. The imagination of people, that he had taken thoſe duties, as ap- 
« pertaining to his hereditary prerogative, was, as he conceived; the reaſon of their 
« ſcruples ; whereas he only meant to enjoy it by the gift of his people, and his in- 
« tention in his ſpeech on this head, at the end of the laſt ſeſſion, was not to chal- 


ing aſſured, they wanted, not will but, time only, to give it him, according to their 
general profeſſions. He now expected, they would make good thoſe profeſſions : 
« and, by paſling a bill, put an end to all the . queſtions ariſing on the ſubject; 
« eſpecially, ſince he had cleared the onely ſcruple, that they could have in the buſi- 

neſs;” Giving them an hint of an order made the Wedneſday before, which being 
« too largely penned, looked as if they had ſet up for inquiſitors after complaints, 
* and aſſuring them, that he did not think, they would be inquiſitors of men's 


not the ſpeeches of particular men, ſhould make him judge well or ill, he deſired 
there might be no jealouſy between them, and that, after his example, they would 


4s 
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ſelves, that the ſeſſions, beginning with a confidence in one another, might end 
c& 


with a perfect good underſtanding between them.” Purſuant to this ſpeech *, 


had refuſed to pay it, and that matters of religion (particularly in relation to the 
Armintans) ſhould precede all other buſineſs. - The lords were moved to join in a 
petition for a faſt, the ordinary prelude in, thoſe. days to the worſt deſigns, either to 


alarm the people, or poſſeſs them with an opinion of their ſanctity: and a com- 


plaint was nade of Arminians being preferred, and having preached: their opinions 
lately before his majeſty. VVV 


Tux v had about two years before inſtituted a committee for religion: and were now 


_ ” 


become ſo oreat proficients in divinity, that they thought themſelves learned enough 


to determine the abſtruſeſt points, that had been canvaſſed for ages in ſcholaſtick 


diſputations, Mr, Pym was chairman of it, having the more time to take care of 


other people's religion, becauſe he had very little of his own: and, upon his report, 


the form of a declaration was agreed to, and thus expreſſed: „We the commons, 
* aſſembled in parliament, do claim, profeſs, and avow for truth, that ſenſe of the 
n articles of religion, which were eſtabliſhed in parliament 13 Eliæ. which, by the 


Jan. 23. Jan. 26,27. | 


lenge tonnage and poundage, as of right, but de bene eſſe, ſhewing them, not the 
right, but, the neceſſity he was under to take it, till they ſhould grant it him, be- 


actions, before a particular complaint was made, and that the houſe's reſolutions, 


be deaf to ill reports concerning him, till his words and actions ſpoke” for them- 


publick 
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«.publick acts of the church of England, and by the general and current expoſition Crantes). 


« of our church hath been delivered unto us, and we reject the ſenſe of the Feſurts 
« and Arminians, and of all other, wherein they differ from it.” They would have 
been more explicite, if they had added, we adopt the oppoſite doctrine of the Ja- 
cobins, and other Popiſh orders of the ſchool of Thomas Aquinas, the Calviniſts and 


8 
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the Puritans; for this muſt have been their meaning, if they meant any thing | 


doctrinal, or had any other view in this declaration, than the making it an intro- 


duQion to the proſecution of ſome worthy biſhops, whom they were minded to 


brand with a name unintelligible, and yet odious, to the common people. It hath 


been already obſerved, what a clamour the Puritans had raiſed againſt the learned 


Mr. R. Montague, for ſhewing their notions about grace, &c. were not the received. 


doctrine, or what is here called he current expoſition, of the church of England, . 
and how he had been proſecuted for it in more than one houſe of commons. He 


had been lately nominated by the king, and choſen by the chapter, to the ſee of h 


Chicheſter, to the no ſmall mortification of the Puritans : ; who reſolved at any rate 


to obſtruct his promotion. It is an ancient cuſtom, that the elections of all biſhops 
in the province of Canterbury *, be ſolemnly confireied by the archbiſhop, or his 
vicar- general, in the court of Heben held in what is uſually called Bow Church in 


Cheapfide; publick notice being given before to all manner of perſons, that, if they 


have any objection, either againſt the party elected, or the legality of the election, 
they ſhould come and tender their exceptions at the time appointed for the con- 
fir mation, or elſe hold their peace for ever. Upon this notice, as Montague ſtood 

ready to be confirmed, one Jones, a bookſeller, accompanied with a rabble of the 


poorer ſort, excepted againſt him as a man unfit to be made a bi/bop, charging him 


with Popery, Arminianiſm, and other heterodoxies; for which his books had been 


condemned in parliament. Sir N. Brent, the vicar- general, had deputed Dr. Thomas 
Ri ves, the king's advocate, a man of more learning in the laws, and of better prin- 
ciples, than himſelf, to act for him on this occaſion: and when Jones offered his 


exceptions, he refuſed to receive them, as not offered, in a legal manner. For this | 
refuſal, Rives was ſuminoned before the houſe of commons, and being aſked the 


reaſon * of it, ſaid, « They were firſt tendered ore tenus, then in writing, which he | 


tc rejected, becauſe there was no. advocate's hand to them; that Jones defired an 


advocate preſent to fign them, and, upon his excuſing himſelf, defired time till 
« the next day, to get them dgued by an advocate; but this he likewiſe refuſed, 


« holding it dangerous, both for himſelf and the archbiſhop, under whoſe com- 


* miſſion he acted; to delay the confirmation, conceiving the danger to be a premu- 


« nire.” Rives was diſmiſſed : but the houſe having ſtill a mind to proceed againſt 
Montague, aſſigned two counſellors, to maintain the legality of Jones s exceptions, 
and to conſider, whether at this day, legal exceptions, legally put in, againſt the con- 


firmation of a biſhop, do not make a nullity of ſuch confirmation, Fones's council 
argued the caſe on 3 February q, probably not much to the ſatisfaction of the cm- 


mons, ſince it was ordered the next day, that the lawyers in the houſe ſhould ſpeak, 
on the 14, to the Points argued in relation to Montague's confirmation. Thus 
dropped the affair, in which, if the commons had ſucceeded, and had once got a 
cenſute of their body allowed as a legal exception to a biſhop's confirmation, they 


might eaſily have rendered the king's right of nomination uſeleſs, have filled the ſees 


with Puritans, and made all the clergy in the kingdom bow before them, for 9115 


of being by a cenſure excluded from preferment. 


Tux reaſon, why the houſe, in their declaration, infiſted | on the articles of 1 571, 


rather than thoſe of 1562, prior to the other, though both were paſſed by convocation X 
in the ſame individual terms, ſeems to have ariſen, from a defective impreſſion of the 


former, in which the 200 article was curtailed by the anagemept of the Hariten, 


pr. Angl. 175. February 3 o 3 February 9, 40. 
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Caartssl, and the words aſcribing to the church authority in controyer fies of Faith left out, 
and from a deſire to countenance this omiſſion; which had been, probably by the 
4. P. 1629. arts of that ſect, continued in a late edition. Norton and Bill ', the king's printers, 


were ſent for preſently about ſome difference in the articles of 45062; and com- 
mittees were appointed to conſider, as well of the differences i in the ſeveral im- 
preflions of the 39 articles, eſtabliſhed by the act of 13 Eliz. and of all incidents 
thereunto, as of alterations in the common prayer, and about the canons, what al- 
terations were propoſed in theſe two laſt points, relating to the liturgy and diſcipline 
of the church (points that had been always hitherto ſettled by convocation, ap- 
proved and authorized by the king, in virtue of his ſupremacy, which every member 
of the houſe had bound himſelf by oath to maintain) doth not appear upon the 
journals: but the king's printers ſaid in their examination, that they had printed the 
articles by a copy of 1616; and à line being left out by the corrector 8 negligence, 
they, upon the diſcovery. thereof, after divers of the new copies were vented; 
amended the reſt, by inſerting the line omitted. One Alleyn was ſummoned to give 
accompt of a book he had preſented to his majeſty, i in which there were fome paſ- 
ſages reflecting on the Puritans and the parliament: but declaring i in his anſwers *, 
2 by Puritans he meant, non-conformiſts to the ceremonies of the church of 
ngland, and that be did not intend to reflect upon this parliament; but on that of 
19 Fac. which had promiſed the king a ſupply, he was ordered to attend again on 
Monday, February 9, and nothing elſe is ſaid of him in the journal. Proſecutions 
were carried on againſt Reile biſnop of Wincheſter, Dr. fobn Coſyn, and Mr. Vid. 
drington : and the complaint made in the laſt feflion 3 againſt Burgeſs was revived, 
ſome new articles being added to the charge, particularly certain offenſive words (viz. 
* that he had been lately in company with parliament hell-hounds and Puritans) 
alledge d to be ſaid by him at Iſuich. But none of theſe proſecutions came to any 
ine n nor did a favourite bill of the Puritans, © for + enlarging the hearing of the 
« word of God preached,” paſs through the houſe by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of the 
ſeſſion. Committees were appointed to ſearch in courts for records of the con- 
viction of Recuſants, to ſee if they were double charged, and to examine into the 
king's commiſhon for compounding with them, to prevent their forfeituces heing 
ſunk, by inferior officers, to the prejudice of the revenue: and the twq univerſities 
were, by letters from the {| peaker, ordered to ſend copies of all recantations, cen- 
ſyres, ſubmiſſions, gag ee that had been there made, relating to * | 
| Tus ESE e proceedings of the commons e on the ſabjet of religion, did not Like 
their meaſures about the ſeizure of the merchants gaods for not paying cuſtom. It 
was reſolved 5, that Rolls, as a member, aught to have had privilege for his mer- 
chandize ſeized on Ockober 39 and January 520 and that Chambers and the reſt, 
having petitions depending in the bouſe, ſhould have privilege likewiſe for their 
perſons; this was to be ſignified to the lord keeper, that no attachments might be 
granted againſt them during their privilege. An order was ſent ta the lord treaſurer, 
chancellor and barops of the Exgheguer, ta deliver in writing an account of their 
ipjunRtions, and other proceediogs in that court, about merchants goods, detained 


FE for qon-payment of duties, demanded by the cuſtoms:. a, committee was named, 


to copſider this account, which juſtified their proceedings, and to ſearch the courſe 
and precedents of the Exchequer inthe like caſes. They had not all this while taken 
any notice of the king's propoſal in his ſpeech, abont the bill of tonnage and 
Padage: they had not ordered a bill to be drawn, notwithſtanding various meſſages 
from bis majeſty, to quicken. their proceedings, and fiading he was in a way of 
yielding to hem, ſeemed. as mina to hays their vitory over him compleat. 


February 5. January 30. Feb. oo "Feb. 5, 6, 7,11, 13, 31. : "*Feb. 10, 165 20, 23 
rel 12, 13, * 16, 251 # 9 2410 e 26 
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parliament, but his enuſing all the goods to be reſtored, "that had been ſtayed by his 
officers, till thoſe duties were paid, which was putting him out of the poſſeſſion. of 
tonnage and poundage, before they were granted ; a treatment never uſed to any of 
his predeceſſors, frem the time of Egwird TV, who had conſtantly levied them, 


— 


one, two, three or four years, before any r Without the Leal 


- 


They infiſted”, not onty on his diſclaiming any tight therein, except by grant in 


Canares I. 
A. D. 1629. 


complaint, though it was done in kitmes of peace, when the crown was net bur- | 


dened with ſuch charges, and neceffities' as at preſent. They were even going to 


cenſure the cuſtomers, and farmers, as delinquents, and to puniſh them for ſtayin 0 


- 


eme faQious merchants, for not paying thofe duties, which themſelycs had paid 
formerly, and which the cuſtomers had received of all other merchants, for many 


in his ſtorehoaſe, and by erders from Kim, and the privy council, the goods of 


years before, without interruption 3” when the King ſent them a. meſſage by ſecre- 


75 is 


thinking of ſome means to accommodate difficulties, as to them for adviſing better. 


the houſe ſhould be adjourned, _ 


0 


N 2 „ ⁰ M e YI Bioney Torr 
Tux adjournment on February 2.5, had made the faction ſuſpect, that his ma+ 


;elty being ſo julitly provoked, wouſd diffolve che parliament; and Sit J. Ehor, mendiffolred. 


Denzil Hollis, Benjamin Valentine, Walter Long, M. Coriton, M. Strode, J. Selden, 
Sir Miles Hobart, and Sir Peter Hayman combined together, to raiſe beforchand, 
ſuch falſe and ſcandalons rumors, againſt the king's government and council, as 


The parlia- 


might diſturb them, interrupt the courſeof traffick, diſcourage the merchants; arid 


raiſe jealouſies, and ſuſpicions in the hearts of the people, as if true religion was 


neglected. In purſuance hereof, Sir J. Ehot, with conſent of the reſt, prepared a 


paper, containing divers falſe and ſcandalous aſſertions touching his majeſty'a ge- 


vernment, and the perſons of ſome of his privy cauncellors, (particularly the lord 


treaſurer Weſſon, and the biſhop of Vincbeſter, which they agreed, ſhould be de- 
livered to the houſe of commons, and read, for the ſaid purpoſes and not with 


any opinion, that the matters therein comprehended, (had they of any of them been 


true, as they were not) ſhould, or could be at that time entertained, or purſued in a 


legal or parliamentary way, but merely to vent their own malice, and difaffoQion 
to the King, and his government. When the houſe met on March 2 the fpeaktr = 


his majeſty's royal pleaſure, that it ſhould hepreſently adjourned to March. 


10, without any further ſpeech, or proceedings at that time, and an expreſs order 


* 


- 


' Ruſhworth, i. 676, 7. App. 3, 6, 8, 9. 
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to himſelf, that if any ſhould diſobey, he was to leave the chair, and wait on his 
majeſty ; and the greateſt part of the members were willing to pay a ready obedience 
to this order, as the lords did, upon its being ſigniſied to them, by the lord keeper, 


Elyot, however, ſtood up Eel times to ſpeak; whilſt Hollis and Valentine forcibly | 


held the ſpeaker in the chair, againſt his will, and when he had got out of it, vio- 
lently thruſt him into the chair again, to give their confederate an opportunity of 
ſaying, We have prepared a ſhort declaration of our, intentions, Which I hope 


« will agree with the honour of the houſe, and the juſtice, of the king,” throwing 


down a paper on the floor, which he, and the others cried out, to have read, in 
contempt of his majeſty 8 command. This was oppoſed by many of the houſe, and 
preſſed by others in a violent and tumultuous manner; V. Coryton, acting with ſo 
much paſſion, as to ſtrike Mr. Winterton, a member; and Sir Miles Hobart of his 
own head, locking the door, and keeping the key, to hinder others, who were de- 
firous to go out, from departing, V. Strode then propoſed to the impriſoned-1 mem- 
bers, in a very diforderly manner, that all, who would have the paper read, ſhould 


ſtand up, as ſome did: and Sir Peter. Hayman, reproached the ſpeaker in virulent 


language, for his obedience to the king, in not putting the queſtion about reading 
the paper. The ſpeaker would not tranſgreſs the orders he had received: and Selden 
having moved in vain, to have the paper read by the clerk, Elyot. read it himſelf, 
complaining of 22 and Neile, and containing the heads of what Hollis collected 


out of it; and put into the form of reſolutions to this effect :. % Whoever ſhall 


« bring in innovation of religion, or by favour or countenance, ſeek to extend or 


introduce” Arminianiſm, or other opinion diſagreeing, from the truth, and or- 
thodox church, ſhall be reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom, and common- 
wealth. The ſame cenſure was paſſed, on whoever ſhould adviſe the levying of 
' tonnage and poundage, not being granted by parliament, or be an actor therein, 
and on ſuch merchants, or perſons, as ſhould voluntarily pay them; theſe laſt 
to be likewiſe deemed betrayers of the liberties of England.” Hollis was neither 
ſpeaker, nor chairman of the committee of the houſe; and in an irregular way, con- 
trary to all courſe of ordinary proceedings ii 


which he had not the conſent of the houſe, but the applauſe of his confederates. 


The king, in the mean time, had fent for the ſerjeant of arms, but he was locked 


in, and not ſuffered by the faction to wait on his majeſty; Mr. Maxwell, gentleman 


| Uſher of the black rod, was next ſent with a meſſage, to the houſe, but not admitted; 


nor would they ſubmit to the adjournment, till after they had read their reſolutions. 
His majeſty was ſo juſtly incenſed at this inſolent contempt of his authority, ſuch 
as was incompatible with his royal dignity, and no age could parallel, that he ſigned 
that very day a proclamation for diſſolving the parliament, It was not publiſhed 


till March 10, when the two houſes were to convene ; and his majeſty coming to 


the houſe of lords, ſome of the lower, without their ſpeaker, being at the bar, told 
them, * he never came thither on ſo unpleaſant an occaſion, it being the diſſolu- 
«tion of a parliament, which he ſhould have choſen to do by commiſſion, had he 
e not thought it neceſſary to declare, to the lords and to all the world, that it was 


ec merely the undutiful and ſeditious carriage, in the houſe of commons, which had 


«been the cauſe thereof. But he was ſo far from judging all the houſe alike ouilty, 


« that he knew there were many in it, as dutiful ſubjects, as any in the world; 
« it being only ſome few vipers, that ſeduced, and infected the reſt, with the con- 
« tagion of undutifulneſs: and then the lord ny 90 by his command, declared 


the parliament diſſolved. 


To prevent the ill effects of the falſchobds and mites ſpread in all parts by 
the faction on this occaſion, 'it'was thought 'proper to publiſh a declaration of the 


cauſes of Fwy diſſolution. I. contained, © beſides many or the I Bebe | 
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« mentioned, an apology for levying tonnage and poundage; an account of his Caanres!. 


« majeſty's ſuppreſſing the Appello Cæſarem, his cauſing the 39 articles to be re- 78 D: 


« printed, and reſtraining. all opinions to the plain ſenſe thereof, that nothing might 
ic be left to private fancies and innovations; the great care his majeſty had taken 
« in laying out the late ſupply on the payment of the fleet and army, and furniſhing 
«. his magazines; and an obſervation, that the parliament had received few com- 
«. plaints, and thoſe too trifling to teach his ears. The king proceeded to complain 
Luk the houſe of commons, for endeavouring of late years, to extend their privi- 

« leges, by ſetting up general committees of religion, courts of juſtice, trade, and the 


like; and whereas in former days, the knights and burgeſſes uſed to communi- 


et cate to the houſe ſuch matters as they brought from their countries, there were 
% now ſo many cbairs erected to make enquiry upon all ſorts uf men, and entertain 
4 all kind of complaints, to the intolerable diſturbance, and ſeandal of juſtice and 
government. The ſending meſſengers to examing, as well as che attorney gene- 
« ral, about the execution of his commands, as the two chief juſtices, and three 
« other judges,” about their judicial proceedings in the goal- delivery at Netogates 
« the calling the court of Exchequer to account for theirs; the pretending to A 
« power of ordering the lord keeper: to ſtop attachments againſt any n 
«« ſhould take upon them, to privilege againſt his majeſty ;' the examining into the 
« proceedings of the privy council, aſperſing the lords of it, in an o 2gious 
« manner, traducing the court of Star- chamber; and the committing of." AFon 
« ſheriff of London, to the tower, in a cauſe where they had no juriſdiction (their 

true and ancient juriſdiction, extending only to their own members, and the 
« conſervation of their privileges,” not to other perſons aud cauſes,” which have no 


« relation thereto) on an enforced ſtrain of contempt, becauſe he did not anſwer : 


to their ſatisfaction, though his onely real offerice was his obeying his 'majeſty's 
e legal commands, were recounted as ſo many proofs of their deſign! to break through 
| « all reſpects and ligaments of government, in” order to create an univerſal over- 
, ſwaying power to themſelves. The duke of Buckingham, whilſt he lived, was 

61 the pretended cauſe of all their diſcontents: but his death had not altered the 
40 — — of thoſe envenomed ſpirits, which then did, and ſtill do diſturb the har- 
« mony; between the king and his ſubjects; being continually: ſuggeſting new and 
« groundleſs fears, which in their own hearts, they know to be falſe, and deviſing 
tt new e of miſchief, to deceive the people. Their real aim was not at the 
« duke, but only to throw his majeſty's affaits into a deſperate conditio, to de- 


« preſs the power of the Crown, and to bring his goverment into obloquy, that 


40 every thing might fall into anarchy and confuſion. The declaration concluded, 
* with a profeſſion, that he would maintain the ancient, juſt rights, and liberties 
« of the. ade, and the true religion and doctrine of che church of England, as 
ec eſtabliſhed in the time of queen Eligabetb, and that he would endeavour to en- 


« large the trade of ſuch merchants, as were dutiful, without burdening them be- 
« .yond what was fitting; and with' a deſire, that alt wiſe; diſereet, and intelligent 


« perſons Would ſeriouſly confider, whether, in reſpect of the free preaching of 
the goſpel; the indifferent and equal adminiſtration of juſtice, freedom from op- 
pfeſſion, and the peace, and quietneſs, which every man en joyed, under his own 


vine and figtree, the happineſs of this nation, could de rde wy any of - 
« aur neighbour countries. 


Tux day after ere for diſlolyiog _ ond * 


papers ſeized, and were committed to the Tower: Long and Strode abſconding, a 


Fu ly we 
1629. , 


vent vas Aged, perl , , 
3, Sie J. Bhor, Hollis, Valentine, Setden; Coryton, Hobart, and Heynian, bad their fome date, 


of the houſe of 


proclamation was iſſued for their apprebenſion, and on Aprit 2, they were com- _ | 


mitted to the fame Tr The caſe of the 135 was "RA fiferent Na that 
"She IV. F f'f 
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cnARTESs I. of the feſt *, being aggravated by his ſaying, that the king's privy council, judges, 


S 
A. D. 1629. 


« and learned council had conſpired to trample under their feet, the liberties of the 
« ſubjects of this realm, and the liberties of this houſe: and the judges agreeing 
all in opinion, that, if a parliament man, alone, or with two, or three others, 
« conſpired to raiſe ſlanders, againſt the lords of the council, and the judges,” not 
« with intent to queſtion them, in a legal courſe, or parliamentary way, bat to 
« render them odious to the people, and bring the government into contempt, they 
might be puniſhed: out of parliament, for an offence exorbitant, committed in 


« parliament, beyond the office, and beſides the duty of a member of 'parliament." 


Elyot was fined 2000 J. and ſentenced to impriſonment in the Tower, during his 
majeſties pleaſure, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour, to make a ſubmiſſion 


and acknowledgment of his offence. Hollis and Valentine; who had by force, 
held the ſpeaker in the chair, after he had ſignified the king's pleaſure, for an im- 
mediate adjournment, and forcing him into it again, aftet he had got out of it, 


were for this aſſault, ſubjected to the like penalties, only the ſine of the former was 


1000 marks, and that of the latter, being leſs opulent, 500: and they were ſent 


to different priſons. The reſt, knowing very well what uſe the faction would make 
of any pretence for a clamour, about the breach of parliamentary privileges, and 
confiding in the terror, which ſome late proceedings of the houſe of eommons had 
inſpired into all the world, behaved themſelves inſolently to the court of kin os 


bench, when they were brought thither, upon writs of habeas corpus, to move for 


being bailed: and pleaded to its juriſdiction, maintaining that they were not un- 
ſwerable out of parliament, for what they had done in parliament. The lord chief 
juſtice Hyde and juſtice Jones ſeem to have thought this a mere pretence to get 
(what was incompatible with the public good, and neceſſity of juſtice) a perfect 
impunity for all offences, that ſhould be there committed; ſince (as they faid) 


« an offence in parliament, cannot be puniſhed in a future parliament, becauſe it 


e cannot take notice of matters done in a foregoing parliament:“ and judge Whithck 


conſidered the caſe, as a breach of the peace, in which the parliament could not lay 
claim to any privilege. The plea was argued, and all the judges were of opinion, 


«« that a parliament man committing an offence, againſt the king, or his council, 
« jn parliament, might, if not puniſhed there, be puniſhed elſewhere, after it 


« vas ended; for the parliament ſhall not give privilege to any contra morem parlia- 


ec he, could not be compelled to anſwer for things done there, in a parliamentary 


9 


purſuant to the petition of right, for the commitment of the priſoners, and ex preſſed 
in the warrant to be * for notable contempts, committed by them, -and' ſtirring up 


« ſedition, againſt the king, and his government; was likewiſe argued: and 


allowed by the unanimous ſenſe of the judges to be ſufficient. The priſoners 


were too ſturdy to fign a petition, to his majeſty; exprefling : zheir being ſorry that 
he was offended with them: and when the king, declaring his reſolution of pro- 
ceeding againſt them, not in the Star- chamber, but, at common law, had conſented 


that they ſhould be bailed, their offences not being capital, upon giving ſecurity 


for their good behaviour *, they all (except Sir Miles Hobart) declined doing it, and 
were remanded to priſon, for want of ſureties. This obſtinacy did not hinder his 
majeſty, the beſt good man upon earth, even under the higheſt provocations, from 
treating them in the moſt generous manner, during their confinement, '<* allowin 

all of them. conſtantly, (as Jobn Lilhurne.3 ſaid at his trial in Oober 1649, 


by 3. 4, or 5. a week, for their diet, according to their quality, though they had 
large eſtates peaceably in their poſſeſſion; and one of them, (colonel Long) con- 
CCC 


- 


_ ' Ruſbworth, i. 673. 690. 692. 694. 696. 698, 699. 70. Whithch, 16. » 3 State 
Trials, 1. 585. ; Mc | 27 i 
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« way, yet he was anſwerable for things done exorbitantly.” The cauſe aſſigned, 
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« feſſed, laſt year in the lieutenant of the Tower's own chamber, the king's bounty CARL ESI. 
« jn this reſpect, and that whilſt he was there priſoner, he ſpent his majeſty 1500 /. > es | 
« for his-own particular ſelf in proviſion.” Br | CO FT” TM 
Tae proceedings in the houſe of commons had emboldened Dr. Leighton, a Dr. Lighten 
cot by birth, a phyſician by profeſſion, and a fiery Puritan in faction, to dedicate, e. 
during the laſt ſeſſion, a moſt peſtilent book, called Sion's plea, to the parliament, in 
which he incited them “ to kill all the biſhops, ſmiting them under the fifth rib, 
« and inveighed againſt the queen, branding her with the character of an idola- 
« treſs and a Canaanzite,” He was taken up, proſecuted in the ftar- chamber, con- 
demned to be whipped, and have his ears cropped, his noſe ſlit, and his forehead 
ſtigmatized : he eſcaped out of priſon ; but being tetaken, the ſentence was exe- 
cuted upon him at the end of November, in the year following. That faction de- 
rived great advantages from the licentiouſneſs of non- conform ing lecturers: and, to 
prevent the miſchief, the king thought it neceſſary to oblige them, as well to wear 
the ſurplice, as to read the liturgy before their lectures, and to reſtrain them by ſe- 
veral other regulations; which would have had a better effect, if archbiſhop Abbot 
had not taken ſome of them under his protection, and diſcouraged the execution of 
thoſe directions. The Puritans exclaimed. horribly againſt them: and exerted all 
their induſtry and talents, in reviling the adminiſtration, in miſrepreſenting; the late 
proceeedings in parliament, and alarming the nation with vain fears of the loſs of 
trade, by the king's laying of impoſitions upon merchandize, which his predeceſſors 
had done for many ages, without any ſuch conſequence, but rather to the great ad- 
vantage of commerce. His majeſty, being obliged to publiſh, on * March 27, a pro- 
clamation for putting a ſtop to ſuch malicious rumours, took notice in it particu- 
larly of diſaffected perſons reporting falſely, © That the ſcandalous and ſeditious 
« propoſition, made by an outlawed man, deſperate in mind and fortune, and tu- 
E multuouſly taken up by ſome few, after the houſes had been adjourned: by his 
<« royal authority, had been the vote of the whole houſe of commons, whereas the 
« contrary was the truth: and the dangerous conſequences. of that; propoſition ap- 
« pearing by the impreſſions which ſuch falſe rumours had made in the minds of 
ce men, to the diſcouragement of traffick, he therefore declared his reſolution, not to 
4 overcharge his ſubjects with any new burdens, but to ſatisfy himſelf with ſuch 
« duties, as had been received by his father.” The faction ſtill flattering themſelves, 
and keeping up the ſpirits of their partiſans, with hopes of carrying their points ſoon 
in another parliament, the king, to prevent the inſolence, combinations, and other 
ill effects of ſuch confident expectations, thought fit to daſh. them, by declaring, 
that the late abuſes had forced him unwillingly, for the prefent, out of his courſe 
« of holding frequent parliaments, and he ſhould account it preſumption in any, to 
«« preſcribe him a time for parliaments, the calling, continuing, and diſſolving where- 
ce of belonged always to His royal power; and he ſhould be more inclinable to call 
« them, when he ſhould ſee his people, become more ſenſible of their own duty, 
<« and have a better underſtanding of his intents and actionꝶs 
Tuts declaration, as every thing elſe his majeſty did, was miſrepreſented, as if he The bing de- 
reſolved to govern without parliaments, though he expreſſed: his deſire of meeting clares his re- 
them, and only deferred it for the preſent: but unguarded expreſſions produce often _— ug 
worſe effects, than the very reſolutions. they declare. He had, indeed, very little lament ll. 
| | — . 4 . 8 the nation is in 
encouragement to call one, in a juncture, when the nation, poiſoned by the calum- a better tem- 
nies of the faction, was in too great a ferment to hear reaſon, or receive truth, Per. 
when, after repeated trials, he ſtill found common decency to himſelf, the ſuccour of 
his allies, the publick ſervice, in the moſt urgent neceſſities, the ſupport of the Pa- 
latine cauſe, when France offered its aſſiſtance, which would have ſoon produced 
the deſired effect, utterly neglected, and the very conſideration thereof poſtponed, 


| Cypr. Angl, 187, 189, 190. 2 Rymer, xix. 2. 
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under tic pretences, of grievances too inconſiderable to be put into an addreſs, 
and of the dangers of popery, without the leaſt foundation. He had already or- 
7 dered the laws to be put in execution againſt the Papiſts, and to levy the penalties 


of their recuſancy, either in kind, or by a compoſition, which prevented the fraud 


of his officers; and he now again not only renewed thoſe orders, but iſſued: others, 
for ſeizing all the Engliſh * that went to hear maſs either at the queen's chapels, or 


embaſſadors houſes at their going thence (which was notified to them all in form 


for putting the ſtatute of 3 Fac. in execution againſt all Recuſants, that either had 


| dwellings or lodgings within ten miles of London; for apprehending the titular 


biſhop of Chalcedon, and for executing the laws againſt the Roman Catholics in 
Treland, as well as England. It was not in his power to do more; and yet there is 


too much reaſon to think, that he would, if he had called a parliament, have been 


te iz ed with complaints of the danger of popery, too general to deſerve attention, or to 
be thought calculated for any other purpoſe, than to raiſe ſuſpicions of his religion, 


whilſt they were beſpattering his government in all other reſpects, and doing all 


Peace with 
France. 


Afairs of 


Germany. 


they could, to deprive him of the means of his ſubſiſtence, like a king, to ſtrip him 
of his royal authority, and reduce him to the condition of a Doge of Venice. As 
for ſupplies to bis own wants, he had not the leaſt room to hope any thing o of this 
kind from a parliament; having always found the predominant - faction in it, very 


much indiſpoſed to relieve, and very forward to increaſe, his deceſſities; ſo that ſee 


ing himſelf. unable, to do any thing for the ſervice of his allies, or to catry on a 
war abroad, he thought it neceſſary to make peace with his enemies. The ſtate of 


Venice had mediated one between him and France 2. and it was concluded, on 


April 24, N. S. at Suſa'in Piedmont. The articles were, That ancient alliances 


| 44 ſhould be renewed]; all elaim of reparations on either ſide to be aboliſhed, becauſe 


t too difficult and tedious to be adjuſted (in which the Engliſb were gainers, as 
% having taken moſt prizes) the marriage articles confirmed, and, if any thing was 
to be added or retrenched about the queen's houſhold, this to be done by com- 
« mon conſent; the alliances of each fide to remain in full force, both being to aſ- 
© fiſt their allies with all their power; letters of marque to be vacated; and all that 
« ſhould be taken by the ſubjects of either party, within two months after the fig- 
tc nature, to be reciprocally reſtored.” This peace was proclaimed, on May 10, at 
London: and was followed, on June 28, by a pacification between the king of 
France, and the Proteſlants of Languedoc, whom the 1 of England v was n ye 
to ſerve in any other manner, E 

THe cauſe of the Palatine now ſeerined deſperate, and ER a bai 26 mY Pro- 
teſtants in Germany were in a miſerable ſituation; the king of Denmark being forced 


to ſubmit, on May 27, N. S. to a difadvantageous peace, with the emperor; who 


thinking himfelf maſter of the empire, granted the duchy of Mecklenburg to his ge- 
neral Mallenſtein. In the midſt of theſe triumphs of the houſe of Auſtria, Charles 
found means to diſtreſs them, by employing, on June 11, Sir Thomas Roe, to me- 
diate a peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, that the former, who had 
already prevented Stralſund from falling into the hands of the Imperialifts, might be 

at liberty to employ his forces in Germany. The effect of this negotiation was, a 


truce. between thoſe princes for ſix years 2, concluded on September 1 5, O. S. and 


though Gabor died of a dropſy in the November following, which reduced the beſt 


part of the Upper Hungary into the emperor's obedience, Guſtavus Adolphus did not 
4 D. 152 llacken his preparations for the great enterprize he meditated; which was not a lit- 
V tie favoured by. the meaſures taken in an electoral diet at Ratiſbon. Sir Robert 
Anſtrutber was employed there, with powers from the king of England, dated 


June 22, to treat as well with the eleQoral Princes, as wah the imperial deputics: 


' Ruſbworth, li. p. £1, * Rymer,, x xix. 87. 8 Frangoin, tom. xv. p. 147: 239. 501. 912. 
5 Ibid. 1008. 1020. 1040. tom. xvi. p. 250. 267. 280. 364. 
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and as all the Roman Catholick powers in Germany were grown uneaſy at the over- CHARLESI. 
great power of the emperor, the diet prevailed upon him, to diſband a great part of TY ES 
his army, to take away the command of the reſt from Wallenſitin, and to conſent, wy 
that no new war ſhould be made in the country, without conſent of the electoral 
college. Ferdinand was the eaſier in granting the two firſt articles, and the readier 
in executing them, becauſe of the jealouſy he had entertained of Wallenftein's de- 
ſigns, and of the great credit he had with the ſoldiers; who were much fonder of 
ſerving under him, than in the pay of his imperial majeſty. 'This reform of the im- 
perial troops was ſcarce made, when Guſtavus Adolpbus, ſetting ſail from Stockbolm, 
landed with a body of 15,000 men, on July 10, N. S. at Stralſund, where he bad 
already 5000 in garriſon: he was ſoon after reinforeed with 15,000 more; and had 
ſtill much greater numbers ready to embark in Pruſſia, Livonia, Finland, and 
Sweden; He ſoon reduced Wolgaſt and Stetin, with other places: and making a 
treaty. with the dukesof Pomerania, publiſhed a manifeſt, declaring that he was 
come into Germany, for reſtoring the dukes of Mecklenburg, and other ditpoſſeſſed 
princes to their reſpective territories. The ſtrengthening his quarters in thoſe 
duchies was all that he did this year, tw Proteſtant princes and cities of the empire 
not appearing for ward to join him, perhaps for want of being prepared : but be- 
ing convened, in the beginning of the next, by the elector of Saxony at Leipfick, it 
was reſolved in the aſſembly, -which was opened on February io, to raiſe an army 
of 40000 men for their common defence, and to deny contributions, quarters, and 
entertainment to the forces of the emperor, to whom, however, N n FOIA 

_ obedience; according to the conſtitutions of the empire. 
Tux king of Sweden, applied to the courts of France and England 72 ſhccouts: 
and Charles ordering a levy of 6000 Scots to be made, ſent them the next year, un- 
der the marqueſs of Hamilton's command, to his aſſiſtance. Want of money diſ- 
abled him from furniſhing Guftavus with the ſupplies he moſt wanted, and i inca- 
pacitated him likewiſe, to take vigorous. meaſures in the war, which he till had on 
his hands with Sparne, and to provide for the defence of his own kingdom an; 
otherwiſe, than by arming the militia of England, and taking care they ſhould be 
regularly muſtered; which was rendered neceſſary, by the danger to be apprehended, 
not only from a foreign, but a domeſtic enemy. The faction were uſing their ut- 
moſt endeavours to inflame the nation, by traducing the king, as if he aimed at 
arbitrary power: and a ſcheme for that purpoſe was given out to have been pro- 
poſed to him, and likely to be followed in his future meaſures. It was contained 
in a paper, driven up by Sir Robert Dudley, i in 1613, at Fhrence, and entitled, 4 
propoſition for his majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency of parliaments : : and, 
after the proceedings of the laſt,” it was eaſy to ſeduce people into a belief, that ic 
had been contrived at this time, and would be readily adopted. It Was a rhapſody 
of ſeveral wild and. impracticable projects, for increaſing the revenue, and curbing 
the ſubject: and copies thereof were induſtrioufly diſperſed. Some of theſe were 
got into the hands of the earls of Bedford and Clare, Sir Robert Cotton, and others, 
who were taken up; and an information entered againſt them in the Aar. chamber, 
where the book was found to be à falſe and ſeditious libel: but Sir David Foulis, 
upon oath, diſcovering the author; who had been dead ſeveral years, the matter 
ended, and thoſe noble perſons were releafed. The birth of a ſon,” chriſtened by 
Laud biſhop of London; and named Charles, on Saturday, May 29, "when a bright 97g of 
ſtar, ſhining at noon- day in the eaſt, appeared in the firmament, gave an inexpreſ- 74, Eberl 
fible comfort to his majeſty; and whilſt it cauſed a general) joy in all loyal ſubjedts, 
gave no ſmall diſcouragement to the Puritan faction, who had other views, and did 
not deſire the king ſhould: have any children *.. At a feaſt in Friday-ftreet,. when 
_ ſome of the company rejoiced at the news of the queen 8 being with child, a lead- 


Annals of K. Charles. 358. 361. Whithe#'s Meer p. 14. : Cypr. Au. 198. | 
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Caanresl. ing man of that faction did not ſcruple ſaying, « He could ſee no ſuch cauſe of joy, 
as the others did; for God had already provided better for us, in giving the queen 
4. P. 19Þ- . of Bobemia ſuch an hopeful progeny, brought up in the reformedreligion; whereas 


| Feoffees for > .O 
bring impro- propriations were called in queſtion. The project had begun, when Preſton go- 


priations pro- 


ſecuted. 


„ 
» 


to ſet up ſtipendiary lecturers, in all or moſt market towns, where the people had 


people, who commonly love that religion beſt, which comes cheapeſt to them, it 


who in a meeting that night, thought no puniſhment great enough for him, that 
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« the king's children, being to be brought up under a mother of the Romiſb per- 
« ſuaſion, it was uncertain what religion they would follow.” This ſeems to have 

been the general ſenſe of the faction, ſince in the country, when che news of the 
prince's birth arrived at places, and all the reſt of the pariſh expreſſed their joy, in 
bonfires, ringing of bells, and ſending victuals and refreſhments to the younger fort, 
who were moſt buſily employed in the publick joy, there came from the reſt of the 
houſes, being of the Preſbyterian or Puritan party, neither man, nor child, nor 
wood, nor refreſhments; their doors being ſhut cloſe all the evening, as in a time of 

mourning and diſconſolation.  _ . SHETTY 1 HEL | 
Ix was not long after the birth of the prince, that the feoffees, for buying in of im- 


verned the affairs of the puritan faction: and it was then reſolved amongſt them 


commonly leſs to do, and conſequently were more diſpoſed to faction and innova- 
tion, than in other places: and of all market towns, to chooſe ſuch, as had the 
privilege of ſending burgeſſes to parliament, to do this, with the leſs charge to the 


was agreed to raiſe a common ſtock among themſelves, for purchaſing ſuch impro- 
priations, as remained in the hands of the laity. For this end, they erected, with- 
out authority, a kind of corporation among themſelves, confifting of twelve per- 
ſons, clergymen, citizens, and lawyers, enabling them to receive and expend ſuch 
monies, as their emiſſaries ſhould bring in, from their ſeveral circuits. The ſeeming 
piety of the deſign, and the great diligence of their emiſſaries, brought in large ſums 
of money, from their ſeveral walks, moſt men admiring, and all applauding an act 
ſo popular, and in appearance fo religious. But a fellow of Magdalen college in 
Oxford, reſorting frequently to a town in Gloucefterſhire, where one of theſe new 
lectures had been founded, obſerved. that the impropriation of the place, remained 
in the ſame lay-hands as before, and that the man, planted in the lecture, was a 
notorious nonconformiſt, who had been hunted from one dioceſe to another, and at 
laſt filenced, on that account, by the high commiſſion. This putting him upon 
a more 9 a enquiry into that deſign, he liked it the worſe, the more he diſco- 
vered: he knew ſo much of ſome, and heard fo much of all the reſt, truſted with 
the conduct of it, that he could expect no good to the church of England, from 
any thing of their deviſing, and had reaſon to fear ſome uncommon miſchief, 
from the conjunction of twelve perſons, not one of which, wiſhed well to his ma- 
jeſty's government. Preaching the act ſermon on ſunday, Fuly 11, before the uni- 
verſity, he fell at the latter end of his diſcourſe, upon the number of penſionary 
lecturers, in places where there was no need, and even on days of common labour, 
fitted to promote the moſt dangerous innovations, and, on the corporation of feoffees, 
compoſed of the chief and moſt active patrons of the faction, and likely in time to 
have more preferments in their gift, and conſequently more dependencies, than all 
the biſhops in the kingdom. What he faid, ſtruck the audience with a general con- 
ſternation: and brought upon him, a furious clamour from the Puritan fuction, 


either law, malice, or revenge could inflict. Thus menaced, he ſent a copy of his 


bet were Ginge, Ori, Sits and Da- Rowland Hola, alderman. of Londen, us 

| el Ning, 91005 and De do and Heylin, alderman of London, as treaſu- 
venport, miniſters, Eyre, own, White, and Sher- rer to the company, that there might be a cafting 
land, lawyers; Gering, Davis, Herwand, and vote on occaſion. © ene 
Bridges, citizens ; to whom was afterwards added | 
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choſen chancellor of Oxford: and fignificd in a letter, that he was able and ready CnanIEsI. 


to make good hiv charge, whenever required. He likewiſe obſerved further, 
« that tio impropriation bought by them, was ever laid to the pariſh, or ſettled upon 
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« the preſent incumbent, as was at firſt expected, it being deſtructive of their de- 
« ſign; that a confiderable part of the revenue was ſpent in maintaining a daily 


« lecture in the church of Sr. Autholin s, London, at fix in the morning, to ſerve 
« fot a ſemmary to train up novices. for lectures in the country; that another part 


« was employed for the fupport, of filenced miniſters during their lives; and of 
« their wives and children after their deceaſe; and that neither the penſions were 


« {9 ſettled, nor the lectures ſo well eſtabliſhed in their ſeveral places; but that the 
« one might be withdrawn, and the other removed, at the pleaſure of the feoffees, 
« upon whom they were continually dependent for their precarious maintenance.” 
The biſhops had no influence on ſuch lecturers: who neither took an oath of cano- 
nical obedience to them, nor ſubſcribed to the doctrine, ceremonies, and rites of the 
church of England; and being leſs concerned for the inſtruction of people in the 
ways of piety and religion, than to pleaſe their patrons, applied themſelves chiefly 


to advance a faction, and alienate the people's minds, from the government and 


eſtabliſhed forms of worſhip. The feoffees were hereupon ſued by the attorney 
general, in the court of Exchequer, the feoffment damned, the impropriations 
bought, con fiſcated to his majeſty's uſe, and the merit of the cauſe referred to a 
CCC ² oꝛ·ĩ . CE TT F 
Tux king, unable to maintain a war, without parliamentary ſupplies, was un- 
der à neceſſity of making peace with Spaine; being the rather inclined to this 


Peace with 
Spaine. 


ſtep by the fair promiſes of Philip, IV., for procuring a reſtitution of the Palati- 


nate. The treaty was ſigned on November, 155, and proclaimed on December 5, 
in England; being founded on that of 1604, and containing the ſame articles with 
regard to commerce; the ancient regulations on that ſubject, being now revived. 


A ceſſation from hoſtilities, the not aiding of enemies, nor making attempts againſt 


each other, the revocation of all letters of marque, the releaſe of captives on both 


ſides, a proviſion, that the peace ſhould not be deemed broken by the violences of 


particular perſons, and that in caſe of a rupture, merchants ſhould haye fix months 
time, to withdraw their effects, and a liberty for the king of England, to mediate 


a peace, between Spaine, and Hollande, made up the reſt of the articles. The 


peace made the laſt year, with France, proved inconvenient for ſome Engliſʒ mer- 


chants, who had engaged as adventurers, under his majeſty's commiſſion, to take 
the fort of Quebec, and feduce the countty of Canada; and had fitted out a fleet 
for that purpoſe. The Engliſb coming to the fort, had found the French garri- 
ſon in ſuch diſtreſs, being ready to periſh for want of food 3, that without any dif- 


ficulty, they gave it up with 1700 bever-ſKins, on condition of being maintained ; 


with victuals, and carried to France, in achriſtian-like manner, But this conqueſt 
being unluckily made on ly 19, 1629, above two months after the peace with 
France had been. proclaimed, it was neceſſary to reſtore the fort, and the cou 


_ dependant thereon, called New France, Acadia, and Canada, for which, and 
for the reſtitution of prizes taken on both ſides, after the peace, Sir Yaas Wake was 


A. D. 1631. 


commiſſioned on June 2, to treate with the French commiſſioners. In conſequence 
whereof, a further treaty was concluded on March ag, 1632; providing as well 


for the reſtitution of thoſe places in the condition they were in, when taken, as for 


the freedom of commerce; by forbidding all letters of marque, and all ſearch. or 


ſtopping of ſhips, and by obliging all captains of ſhips, to give ſecurity in thecourts 


of admiralty, that they would not moleſt any merchant veſſels ; and if any ſhould 


be taken, ſome of the crew were to be examined, and their books, accompts, and 


Charters to be delivered into the admiralty, within 24 hours after their arrival. The 


Annals, p. 376.  Rymer, xix, 211. 219. b. 303. MS. Carew, 1630. 
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Caanursl, articles made with Spaine, leaving the king at liberty, to take what meaſures he 
fav fit for the recovery of the Palatinate, he iſſued a commiſſion for Sir Robert 
4 * * Anſtruther, to treat with the German electors, for the reſtitution of the elefor Pa- 
latine. They had ſollicited the emperor for it, in the late diet of the electoral col- 
lege: and though he had not complied at that time, the progreſs ſince made by 
the king of Sweden 1 in Germany, gave hopes, of his being leſs refractory, and of 
better ſucceſs in the negotiation. Sir Henry Vane was alſo employed about a league, | 
with the king of Denmark, and Sweden, and the princes of the empire. 
Trial of po” IT is irkſome to take natice of the beaſtly crimes charged upon Meriyn, W 
& Audley earl 'of Caſtlebaven; who being tried on April 25, by a jury of 26 peers, 
the lord keeper Coventry, fitting as high ſteward, was by fifteen of the jurors, found 
guilty of ſodomy, and by all of them, guilty of cauſing his lady to be raviſhed by 
his own ſervants. He ſeems to have been a madman: and yet there is ſomewhat 
awakening in the woes he pronounced, as the ſum of his defence, « Woe to that 
ce man, .whoſe wife ſhall be a witneſs againſt him ; woe. to the man, whoſe ſon 
«© ſhall perſecute him, and conſpire his death; woe to the man, whoſe ſervants 
« ſhall be admitted witneſſes to take away, his life.” The king, out of a juſt ab- 
horrence of his crimes, thought no kind of death too infamous for him; yet out of 
regard to the | peerage, he ſigned a warrant for the lord keeper * to change hanging, 
the ordinary puniſhment of felony, into that of beheading : the counteſs had after- 
wards a pardon for adultery, and the young nobleman, was reſtored to his father's 
forfeited honours. Another trial was propoſed ſoon after, on a ſubject of a differ- 
Trilpinyalal ent nature, but otherwiſe full as extraordinary. The king, either out of his great 
by battel be- favour to Games marqueſs of Hamilton, or to avoid appearing himſelf, in the 
3 king of Sweden's behalf, before he had made terms with this prince for the 
Ranſey, recovery of the Palatinate, had given him leave to make conventions, with Guſtavus 
about a body of 6, or 8000. Scots, Which he was to tranſport i into Germany, for his 
ſervice. The marqueſs, being after the houſe of Stewart, 'the next heir of the crown 
of Scotland,” Was ſuſpected of having ſome views towards it, and of deſigning 1 to en- 
gage the officers, who ſerved under him in this expedition, to ſupport him in his pre- 
tenſions, Whenever he ſhould think fit to advance them, u pon the proſpect or break- 
ing out of any troubles in England. Donald Mackey,” lord Reay, colonel of a 
Scotch regiment; got out of David Ramſay, a turbulent mortal?, as major Borehwic 
did out of Meldrum, two confidents of the marqueſs, that the Swediſh ſervice was 
only a colour for his raiſing forces, whilſt his real view was to make himſelf king 
of Scotland. Borthwic accuſed Meldrum, before the king and council, of having 
communicated to him this deſign, which the other faintly denied, and was com- 
mitted to the fleet; but when Reay brought the ſame accuſation againſt Ramſay, 
this laſt, as there were no witneſſes on either ſide, challenged him to the combat, 
which Reay accepted. The treaſonable words, being ſpoken abroad, and trials by 
combat on an appeal of treaſon, being ſtill allowed by the law, though not uſed for 
many ages, the earl of Lindſey was created 3 lord conſtable of England, for this pur- 
poſe; ſuch trials being to be determined in the court of the conſtable and mareſchal. 

But the king, having an entire confidence in the marquels, gore a A to the duel: 
| and Reay returned to his command in Germany. : 
Puritanicatex. TRE ſuit commenced againſt the feoffees for impropriations was not the only 
ceptionstothe matter, which diſpleaſed the Puritans : they found pretences for clamours in eyery 
om. + dog thing that was done for reviving primitive chriſtianity and reſtoring the order, de- 
| eee cency, and uniformity of divine worſhip, in places, where they had prevailed to 
of churchys. BY them laid aſide. The rubrick in the liturgy required every body to kneel, at 
Sc. the reading of the public prayers, and at receiving the ſacrament, and to ſtand at 
| the reading of the creed, and frequent repetitions of the Gloria Patri, &c. T he 
EE 3 Rymer, 3 ix, x. May 12. M bitlect, 16. Sanderſon, e Rymer, xix, 322. 9 88 
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injunctions of queen Elizabeth, in 1559 enjoined a reverence to be made by all Crazesl. 
perſons, whenever the name of Feſizs ſhould be pronounced, as a laudable and Fa, 17. 
ancient cuſtom, and that the communion table ſhould be placed, where the altat 
had ſtood; and the rubrick preſcribed the communion, or ſecond; ſervice to be 
read, on Sundays or holydays, only at that holy table. The Puritans, in their 
averſion to all order and uniformity, had got theſe practices to be diſuſed in many 
places: and when they now came to be revived, had the aſſurance to rail againſt 
them as innovations. If meaſures were taken to oblige people to conform in theſe 

_ reſpects, or to ſilence preachers, that would not read the common prayer, or ſub- 
ſcribe the 39 articles, or the canons of the church, the nation rang with their out- 
cries of perſecution, founded on nothing but their being debarred of means to be- 
tray the church, whilſt they were excluded from eccleſiaſtical preferments. It had 

Y been a common practiſe in the primitive ages, from the apoſtolical times, to con- 

E | ſecrate and ſet apart the houſes of particular perſons, for publick worſhip ; and 
from the time of Conſtantine M. to have publick buildings appropriated in the ſame 

manner; all the biſhops of the eaſt, being ſummoned by him, to aſſiſt at the con- 

ſecration of the church of the holy martyrs at Feruſalem. The ſame practice had 

45 been continued ever ſince; yet upon the rebuilding of St. Catharine Creed church, 

F when the biſhop of London conſecrated it, in the beginning of this year, (as he did 

E: | ſeveral others ſoon after) it was exclaimed againſt, as a ſuperſtitious uſage: 

though Dr. Heylin, who was preſent at the ſolemnity, could ſee nothing of that 
nature therein. | Rapin ignorantly or maliciouſly charges him, with not uſing 
the form at preſcribed by the church of England; whereas the church having pre- 
{cribed no form at all, every biſhop uſed a form of his own compoſing, and Laug, 
on theſe occaſions, uſed that of biſhop Andrews, a man excellently well verſed 

i in the fathers, and uſages of the primitive church, and infinitely averſe to popery; 

3 whoſe form, being ſince printed, is a ſufficient proof of the groundleſſneſs of this 
* accuſation. Anniverſary feſtivals were kept in memory of theſe conſecrations, 

and our Saviour had honoured that of the dedication of the temple of Feruſulem 
(made after it had been deſecrated by Antiochus) with his preſence: yet theſe an- 
nual dedication feaſts, ' obſerved all over the kingdom, and called wakes, revels, 
and feaſts, in different places, according to the ſtyle of the country, gave great 
offence; and more eſpecially, becauſe they were kept on Sundays (either that on 
which the original dedication had been made, or that following the ſaints day, 
to whoſe memorial it had been deſtined) which they affectedly called the Sab- 
bath. 3 3 
Ir had been propoſed ſeveral years before in an aſſembly of the heads of the = Pu- Bockof ſports. 
ritan faction in Lancaſhire, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary for them to take up ſome | 
new opinions for the livery of their party ; their old ones, like drugs too long kept, 
working very weakly with the people: and, by an unanimous conſent, that of the 
Sabbath, though Geneva and Hollande are very looſe in the point, was fixed on, as 
carrying with it a ſhew of greater ſanctity, and leſs ſelf-intereſt, than any other, 
Purſuant to this reſolution, nothing was ſo much inſiſted on by their lecturers and 
preachers as a Feuiſb ſabbatical reſt; and abſtinence from all manner of paſtimes, 

b recreations, and buſineſs; though expreſly contrary, to the doctrine of an Homily, to 
: the practice of the privy council, which, from the time of Edward VI, has fate 

conſtantly, on Sunday evenings, for the diſpatch of publick affairs, to the ſtatute 5 

& 6 E. VI, « allowing all buſbandmen, fiſhermen, and perſons of all conditions, in 

e harveſt, or at other times, whenever neceſſity required, to ride, fiſh, and labour at 

« any kind of work at their own will and pleaſure ;” and to Q Eltzaberh's in- 

junctions in 15 59, * requiring all incumbents to teach their pariſhioners, that they 

might with a ſafe conſcience, after divine ſervice was over, work on all holy and 
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Curnesl, “ feſtival days; and that, if out of any ſcrupuloſity of conſcience, they ſuperſtiti · 
>>> 6 ouſly abſtained from working on thoſe days, they would grievouſly offend God,” 
A. D. 1631. 35 had been likewiſe ſaid in her brother's injunctions. The doctrine of ſuch a ju. 
daical reſt would, in the primitive times, have ſubjected a perſon to excommuni- 
cation: and when the Puritans: began to preach it up, as a ſtrict moral duty, it 
created a great diſturbance in the minds of many pious and well-meaning people, 
and produced various other miſchiefs. To prevent theſe, the late K. James had 
publiſhed a declaration (commonly termed the Book of ſports) in which he en- 
couraged all his ſubjects to the maintaining of their Chriftian liberty, and allowed 
to ſuch as had been at church, and joined in the ſervice of the day, to uſe certain 
recreations and paſtimes, not forbidden by law, under ſome other wholeſome regu. 
htions. There was the fame neceſſity for Charles's reviving that declaration, as he 
did about two years after; yet this occaſioned horrible clamouts from the Puritans, 
as if all religion was in danger *, though it contained no more than his father's did, 
excepting in enjoining the feaſts of dedication to be kept, and requiring all mi- 
niſters of pariſhes to read it (as they had ſome orders of qudges on the ſubject) to 
their congregations. This was much leſs than preaching againſt all ſcruples in that 
point, as diſpleaſing to God, which yet they were antecedently obliged to do by Q. 
Elizabeth's injunctions.» They made the like outcry againft his majeſty's pro- 
hibiting all ſermons and writings upon the difputed ſcholaſtic points of grace, 
election, and predeftination, becauſe ſame of their partiſans, in the univerſity of 
Oxford, were puniſhed for trangrefling the order, which yet was fo impartially ob- 
ferved, that Rainsford of Wadbam college, preaching againſt the notions of the 
Purttons, incurred the like cenfure. The cathedral of St. Paul's had been a great 
part of it burnt ip +561, had not been ſince duely repaired, though ſome attempts 

had been made for that purpoſe. His majeſty, contributing largely to a work for 
promating the glory of God, iſſued a commiſſion on Apr:/ 10, directed to the lord 
mayor af Loxden, and others, far receiving the charitable contributions of all well - 
diſpoſed perſons, towards the charge of rebuilding the cathedral, This the Pari- 
tan miniſters, aud their adherents, exclaimed againſt as a repawing and adorning 
4 rotten relique; inſinuating to the people, that it was more agreeable to the rules 
of piety, to demoliſh ſach old monuments of ſuperſtition and idolatry, than to keep 
them ſtanding: and ſome even bad the impudence to give out, that it was a court 
device to get maney: for the king, wkhoyt the help of parliaments, Theſe ſpeci- 
mens of their male volcuce afford little reaſon for laying a ſtreſs on any of their com- 

| plaints. | 7 i | LO 5 
4 Þ. 1632. Ur was not only in this kingdom, that the Puritaus ſhewed their turbulent and 

8 ſeditious ſpirits: they diſtiaguiſhed themſelves in the ſame manner in our American 

| the Puritans colonies. wb Petition of the patentees and planters of New England , Was preſented 
'abroad. to his majeſty on May 2% $74 Complaining of the reſort of ſchiſmaticks thither, 
« and of their intolerable untulineſs; exempting themſelves from the publick go- 
e yernment, tearing in pieces the plot and uniform order of publick affairs, to the 
1 preſent daſttuction thereof, and to injuſt intruſions on the lands and liberties of 
« qthers: and grown already to ſuch an head, as to deſpiſe all order and govern- 
© ment, fave their own,;, excluding all, that would not conform to their wills, from 
% commusion in prayers and ſacraments. | The king was therefore deſired to take 
© the. governors into his protection, and appoint commiſſioners to conſider, how 
« the. government; might be fupparted, and the ſaid. evil redreſſed, that the honour 
« duc. to his majeſty and publick ſlate: might be maintained, together with the hap- 
e pine of his true and well · affected ſubjects.” This petition was accordingly re- 
erred: ta a ſelect committee of lords, ta conſider of ways and means to reform the 
er. Angi. 241, 2, 3. Bid. 202, 203, 209. 3 careuꝰ MSS. The king's book of 
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abuſes. The Putitant, ever intermeddling and infinitely induſtrious, ot. by the eK 
help of their low arts and fanCtified pretences, the fame aſcendant in our factories ing | 


abroad. The earl of Leiceftey and Sir Robert Hieſtruther, coming this year from 
their embaſſies at Copenhagen and Vienna, were appointed to meet” at Sj or 
from whence Sir Fobm Pennington was, with a fall ſquadron, to waft them by ſea 
to Exgland. The Englißd metchants ſettled and driving a great trade in that place, 
had been, by the wagiſtrates, indulged in all the privileges t of an” Egli/h church ; 
but there were no figns of it, every thing being ordered Faccordlßg to the plan ok 
Calvin. The elders of it gefired the embaſſadors to do them the honour of com- 
ing to their church, and of ordering their chaplains to exerciſe in the congratlon 2 
both agreeing to the propoſal, their chaplains, after a ſhort pfaltn, according to the 
Geneva fathion, mounted the pulpit. When the ſhips arrived, the fitme courtely 
was aſked of Pennington, the admiral, and of Dt. Ambroſe, a confortmable cletgy⸗ 
man, who, being his relation, had bore him company in the voyage. When the 
pſalm was half done, an officer, called a deacon, giving him notice, it was time to 
mount the pulpit, he aſked for a bible and a common: -Prayer-bobk: the firlt was of. 
fered; hut they had not the latter, as never uſing the liturgy. Ambroſe, pulling 
one out of his pocket, began with the ſentences and invitation: but was ſcarce 

into the confeſſion, before all the eongregation was in an uproar, | The ruling fs 
ſent the deacon. to defire him to go into the pulpilt, and not trouble them wy 
what was not agreeable to their practice. His anſwer was, that, if they were an 
Engliſh church, they were obliged to ſerve God by the Bngliſh common prayer, and, 
if they would have no prayers, they ſhould have no ſermon: and went on with the 
liturgy. The elders ſending the deacon back, with otders to deſiſt from that un- 
neceſſary ſervice, Ambroſe put up his book: and went out of the church, being fol- 
lowed by the embaſſadors and the admiral. This gave occaſion to the regulations made 
the year following by the privy council, for the conſtant᷑ uſe of the liturgy in the Eng- 
liſhregiments and factories in Hollande, Hamburg, and other places abroad, and for 
ſupplying them with chaplains conformable in all things to the chutch of Eigland 
Had they been made ſome years earlier, they might have ſaved great numbers of 
conſiderable merchants, and of Engliſb gentlemen, wig: ſerved in the Dutch armies, 
from being; corrupted by puritanical notions, 


Tux king of Sweden had not been able the laſt year to relieve Magdeburg, by » 
reaſon of the elector of Saxony's refuſing, either to join bim, or give a free en Germany. 


to the Swediſb army through his territories: the place was taken y ſtortn on 
and above 25,000 perſons, of all ages and ſexes, murdered in cold blood by the In. 
perialifls, The emperor, elated with this ſucceſs, fequited the elefor, not only to 
pay contributions, and provide quat ters for his troops, but to reſtore icnmedlatel) all 
the lands claimed dy the Romifh eletgy, and to join with all his forces in the war 
againſt the king of Sweden: and not receiving a ſatisfuctory anſwer, ordered Tiny 
to advance with his army into Saxety, and beſlege Leipfic. . This forced the elector 
to offer a carte blanche to Guſtavus: and their armies beg jolned; they marched to 
relieve the place, but before they came up, it had farrendered. A battel, however, 
was fought on September 7, in which Tilly was entirely defeared, and all his army 
ſo btoen and diſperſed, that only a party of 1500 horſe, got off in 4 body; about 
| 20,000 being ſlain on the ſpot, and 7000 taken priſotiers, beſides vaſt numbers killed 
in thejr flight, either by the Stvediſb purſuets, or by the peaſines of the condery. 
After this ſignal victory, every thing fell before Oftdvis, and, in the begltining'of = 
this year, he had reduced all Nuncvnia, laid a great part of Sud under contrt- 
bution, and getting a paſſage through Francfort, croſſed the Rbine, and took Op- 
penbeim, Ments, Fridberg, Spire, Zandaw, and Manheim. Tho elector Palatine, 
ſeeing fo favourable an opportunity far the recovery of his dominions, fent* the baron 
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CnanlEs I. of Slavata to treat with him on the ſubject: and received from him aſſurances of 


A being re-eſtabliſhed in his bands and dignities, if England would pay the charges 
4 he had been at, or ſhould be put to for the future. Guſtavus made it one of 
the conditions, which he propoſed to the emperor for the peace of Germany: and 
the Palatine coming to him, in February, at Hoechſt, near Francfort, was received 
with all the honours imaginable, and treated as king of Bohemia. The conven- 
tions for his reſtitution were delayed, till the return of an embaſſador ſent to the 
court of England, with a demand of charges, which appeared exorbitant: the groſs 
ſum, however, was at laſt. agreed on, though a difficulty ſtill remained about the 
payment ; the Swede infiſting it ſhould: be advanced at once, and Charles requiring 
it to be made at different terms, as better ſuiting his conveniency or ability. An ex- 
pedient was at laſt found out to remove the difficulty: but it did not take effect, by 
reaſon of the deaths, of the king of Sweden, on Tueſday, Nov. 6, O. S. in the batte} 
of Lutzen, and of Frederic V, elector Palatine, about a fortnight after, at Mentz, 
as he was going to take poſſeſſion of Franckendal. Wallenſtein ſurvived them but 
a ſhort time; the emperor, out of a dread of his power, or a jealouſy of his deſign- 


ing to uſurp the crown of Bohemia, cauſing him, after all his ſervices, to be aſſaſ- | 


ſinated. 


J. D. 1633. Tux king of England had not yet viſited his realm of Scotland; there were ſome 
„ 

The ins» ar queſs of Hamilton's health had been drank by the ſtyle of Fames VII: and they had 

Edenburgh. given * out ſpeeches, as if his majeſty did not think their crown worth a journey 

thither. This made him take up a reſolution of going to Edenburgb, with a train of 

nobility ſuitable to his dignity : and ſetting out about May 13, he proceeded thither 

by flow marches, making his entry, on Saturday, June 15, into that metropolis of 


* 


Scotland. On the Tueſday following, be was crowned in the chapel of Holyrood- 8 
houſe, by Spot ſivood archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, with the uſual ceremonies, amidſt 


the acclamations of an infinite number of perſons of all orders and conditions, vy- 


Proceedings ing with one another in expreſſing their joy upon this occaſion. This appearance of 
rua 


of the parlia- affection was not followed by a ſuitable behaviour in the parliament ; which being 
ned. opened, on June 20, by a ſpeech from the throne , the lords of the articles were 


choſen, viz. eight lords by the clergy, eight prelates by the nobility; eight barons by 
the elect clergy and nobility, and eight burgeſſes by the elect clergy; nobility, and 
| barons, Theſe thirty-two members, with the officers of ſtate; form that body, which 
prepares and frames all the acts to be paſſed in a parliament which is generally 
done without any difficulty: and convening every day till June 28, they drew up 
thirty-one publick acts, which were paſſed and printed, beſides a greater number of 
others of a more private nature, Two of the publick acts, though containing the 
one a confirmation of a former, which had paſſed, A. D. 1606, to enable the crown 
to regulate the habits of judges, magiſtrates, and kirkmen, and was ſtill in force, the 
other a ratification of the acts about religion, met with a ſtiff oppoſition: but were 
carried at laſt by a great majority. Thirteen noblemen s, with as many barons and 
burgeſſes, diſſented from the firſt, for fear of the ſurplice being enjoined, and from 
the latter, becauſe the government of the #ir# was now legally veſted in the hands 
of biſhops : and were afterwards. the principal ringleaders in the covenant and the 
ſubſequent rebellion. None diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo remarkably in this oppoſition, 
as Fobn Campbel, lord Lowdon, who had, on May 8, obtained a warrant for an earl- 
dom + by that title, but his behaviour at this time cauſed a ſtop to be put to the paſ- 
fing of his patent. This nobleman, not yet weaned from the forms of the ſchools, 
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ſuſpicions of a ſecret deſign among the Scots of ſetting up another king; the mar- 
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teazed the houſe with impertinent ſyllogiſms and ſcholaſtic Aifputatians. in mode and Cnaxuesl. 


figure, contrary to the rules of the houſe; which did not. allow diſputing 1 in ſuch a 7 


manner, but required each member to ſpeak his opinion, and give his voice either of 
aſſent or diſſent. It was not without difficulty, that he was brought to conform to 
the rule: and the paſſion, he ſhewed in this debate, laid a foundation for the great 
credit he had afterwards with the covenantors; none being more forward or active 
in all their rebellious meaſures. There was more unanimity in the acts of ſupply, 
granting the king, a ſubſidy of 304 Scotch on every pound land of old extent, and 
the ſixteenth penny of all annual rents or intereſt of money, for ſix years, and two 
out of the ten per cent, which had been hitherto the legal intereſt, but was now 
reduced, 1n the proportion aſſigned to his majeſty, Had theſe taxes been brought 
into the king's coffers, they would ſcarce have defrayed the expences of his corona- 
tion and journey to Scotland: but not a penny thereof was applied to his advantage; 
the Scotch nobility, begging the whole (che proſpect whereof was perhaps the mo- 


tive of their unanimity in the grant) and his majeſty complying with their requeſts 


in this reſpect, as well as in the point of honours; hoping to engage them in his ſer- 
vice by theſe gratifications, though by an ungrateful abuſe of his bounty, the yery 


perſons whom he thus endeavoured to oblige, were the chief acre | in the rebellion, 


which broke out not long after in that kingdom. 

sklr-INxTEREST was the predominant paſſion of theſe noblemen ; It put them, 
upon graſping at every thing of profit, that they could get into their hands, by any 
means whatever, and upon detaining all that they poſſeſſed illegally *. In the mi- 
nority of James VI, the lands of all cathedral churches and religious houſes, which 
had been veſted in the crown by act of parliament, were, by the connivance of the 
regents Murray and Morton, ſhared among the lords and great men of the kingdom, 
to ſecure them in their intereſt. . Thus poſſeſſed of the lands, with the regalities 
and tythes, belonging to thoſe eccleſiaſtical bodies, they, lorded it with pride and 
inſolence enough, in their ſeveral territories, holding the clergy to ſmall ſtipends, 


often neglected out of pride and malice; thoſe tyrants not caring if they loſt their 
tythe, ſo that the poor man's crop was left to ſpoil and hazard. James had pro- 
poſed to reſume theſe ill gotten poſſeſſions, and to revoke the illegal grants of the 
regents, who had no power to alienate the revenues of the crown : but growing into 
years and troubles, left the project to his ſucceſſor. Charles, involved in heavy debts, 
and vaſt expences at his acceſſion, and receiving no aid from Scotland, to maintain 
his wars, was adviſed by ſome of the council of that realm, to reſume thoſe lands, 


than the unjuſt uſurpation of their predeceſſors. Purſuant to this advice a com- 


earl of Nithiſdale to hold a parliament, for a contribution of money and ſhips 


there informed, that his chief errand, being known, had put all Edinburgh in tu- 
mult; that a fine coach, which he bad ſent before to Dalkeith, had been cut in 
pieces and the hotſes killed, the people ſeeming only ſorry, they could not treat him 


| poſſeſſed them with a notion, that the bill in queſtion was not a bare reſumption 

of lands, but an act to revoke all former laws for ſuppreſſing popery, and ſettling 
the reformed religion in the Kirk of Scotland. Hence aroſe the tumult : and Sir 
Archibald Acheſon, the king's ſecretary in Scotland, thinking it unſafe. to proceed 
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tythes and regalities, to which the preſent occupiers could pretend no better title, 5 


miſſion was iſſued for the earl of Aunandale, and the lord Maxwell, (afterwards 


againſt the Dunkirkers; ſecret inſtructions being given the latter, to procure an 
act of reſumption, if he found it practicable. Maxwell, arriving at Berwick, was 


in the ſame manner, The uſurpers of the lands, propoſed to be reſumed, had | 


in an act for a general revocation, adviſed him, to iſſue a commiſſion for 1 25 


Y. 1633. 


and the poor peaſants, under a miſerable ſubjection, not ſuffering them to carry _ .. 
away the nine parts of their crop, till the lord had carried off the tenth, which was 
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Caantesl, * ſurrenders of all ſuch ſuperiorities and tythes, within the kingdom to his majeſty 's 
e « pleaſure; to ſue, one by one, ſuch as ſhould not ſabmit to it; to begin firſt with 
SING thoſe, who were either leaſt able to ſtand out, or moſt inclined to conform to his 
e will; affuring him, that having the laws on his fide, the courts of juſtice muſt; and 

« would paſs judgment in his favour,” This method being taken, ſome were caſt 

in their ſuits; and the reſt, ſecing, that though they could raiſe the people againſt the 

king, they could not raiſe them aga inſt the laws, thought it their beſt way to com- 

pound the matter. In 1628 and 1629 moſt of the nobihty *, by authentick inſtruments 

under their hands, agreed to a ſurrender of theſe uſurped lands and royal ties, ſubmitt- 

ing to his majeſty's decree on the ſubject: and in the year following, the lord of Mar- 

cheſton was ſent to court, with other commiſſioners, empowered by the reſt, to. 

ſettle terms, for the regranting of all ſuch ſuperiorities and tythes, as had been, or 

ſhould be, ſurrendered. The conditions were, “ that all, who held bereditary 

* ſheriffdoms, or had the power of life and death over ſuch as lived within their 

te juriſdiction, ſhould quit thoſe royalties to the king. That they ſhould make 

« their tenants, ſome permanent eſtates in their lands, either for lives or years, 

* that they might be encouraged to build, plant, and improve the patrimony of 

« the kingdom. That proviſion ſhould be made for augmenting the ſtipends of the 

« clergy; that the yearly rents reſerved to the crown by former grants ſhould be 
doubled and theſe conditions being performed on their parts, the king ſhould 

« ſettle their eſtates by a& of parliament.” Eaſy as theſe terms were the com- 
miſſioners did not at their return find ſuch a general welcome as they expected: and 

though a general revocation paſſed in this parliament, abundance of perſons were 
diſcontented at it, and reſolved, rather to put all to hazard, than quit the power and 
tyranny, which they exerciſed over their vaffals or tenants; being encouraged under- 

hand by a party in England, who were apprehenſive, left the king ſhould by this 
agreement, become ſo much maſter of Scotland, that no aid could be Expected 

thence, when neceflary to ſupport them in their deſigns,” 

Deſign of a TRE king now perceived a diſcontented and mutinous ſpicit in the Sei, which 
heurgyinScot- he had not ſuſpected before; and did not think it ſeaſonable to move another point 
which he had much at heart, and it was generally conceived' he would attempt. 

At the reformation of religion in the kirk of Scotland, A. D. 1 560*. the Scots pe- 

tioning queen Elizabeth for ſaccours to expel the French, obliged themſelves to 

embrace the liturgy, rites and ceremonies of the church of England: and an ordi- 

Nance 3 was made by the reformers, that in all pariſhes of that realm, the common 

prayer ſhould be read on all Sundays, and holydays, with leffons of the old and 

new teſtament, agreeable to the order of the Engliſh liturgy. This was done for 

ſome years: but as preſbytery prevailed, the liturgy fell; and extemporary prayers 

rew ſo much in faſhion, during the minority of king James, as to put all publick 

forms out of uſe and credit, This prince, coming to the crown of England, was much 

pleaſed with the decorum, and piety of the Engliſh liturgy: and having obſerved, 

that for want of ſuch a Fit of rational devotion, in the kirk of Scotland, the 

. miniſters prayed fo ignorantly, that it was a ſcandal to all religion, to have the di- 

vine majeſty addreſſed to in ſo fulſome and barbarous a manner, and ſometimes fo 
ſeditiouſly, that their prayers were either downright libels againſt authority, or 

ſtuffed with lies made up of all the falſe reports current in the kingdom, he py 

poſed to reform this diforder. With this view, having reſtored epiſcopacy, he 
prevailed with the general aſſembly of the kirk held at Aberdeen, A. D. 1616, to 

. an aft, authoring ſome bilhops and others to en a publick liturgy, 


+ Sir T. Murray's Laws of Scitlend, end ode in nn ix. See dhe cunduwenta charter of 
| the firſt parliament of king Charles, | c. 9, 40, 1, Taper 5 
eface to the Scotch liturgy, | 
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which being —— by himſelf, was to be uſed all over the nation. To pre- Cranes I. 
pare the way for it, he ordered the Engliſh ſer vice to be conſtantly uſed in his 
royal chapel, at Holy-rood houſe: and in 16 18, got the five articles of Perth to be 
paſſed in another aſſembly. The Book, being drawn up, was preſented by arch- 
biſhop Sporſwood, to the king; who having carefully peruſed every: paflage therein, 
cauſed it to be reviſed: by ſome: Scotch biſhops then in England, of hoſe judge- 
ments he had a great opinion. It was then ſent back to the compilers, with di- 
rections. for recommending it to the uſe of the church: and it would undoubtedly 
haue taken effect, had-not tho breach _ _ and the death of . in- 0 


ad Wn ned 
A. D. 1633. 


uſed — in all his 8 8 n — ling himſelf was of this 7 
opinion: but the Scorch biſhops perſiſting in theirs, becauſe their countrymen were 
very jealous of the leaſt dependance upon England, the diſpute on this ſubject was not 
terminated, when his majeſty came to Scotland; which perhaps might be the rea- 
ſon why he diſcovered nothing of this deſign, either by his words or actions. The 
erecting of Edenburgbh into an epiſcopal ſee was conceived to be a ſtep not unfavour- 
able to the defign; as the conſtant refidence of à venerable biſhop there, might 
inure the citizens to that form of church government, might curb the exorbitances 
of their preachers, who had generally been the chief inſtruments of fomenting dif< 
contents and ſeditions, and might, by degrees, difpofe the people to ſuch a cohfor- 
mity, as his majeſty deſired; and it Was perhaps for this reafon, that it was ex- 
claimed againſt as a grievance, though Edinburgh was the only metropolis of a king - 
dom in the chriſtian World, which had not been earlier honoured with that dig gnit 
All Lothian, from the Frith of Forth to the Tweede, was afligned for its tpi ; 
being diſmembered from that of $7. Andrews, by the archbifhop's conſent; the 
duke of Lenox gave up, on eaſy terms, a great part of the lands of the priory of 
St. Andrews, to ſerve for a revenue to the biſhop and his fucceffors; the church of 
St. Giles was aſſigned for the cathedral, and à dean appointed for it ; ſome mi- 
niſters in the city of Edinburgb, and the parts adjacent, forming the chapter, and the 
perſon pitched on to fill this new ſee, was Dr. Forbes, a man of admirable a 
and as eminently diſtinguiſhed by his piety, prudence, and moderation. 1 
Tus king, after making a progreſs. to Perth, and running in his return a \ great 
danger by a ſtorm. as he paſſed in a boat from Brunt-i and to Leith, ſet out. for 
England; being entertained by ſeveral nobletnen on e road, till be came on 
Tueſday, Fuly 16, to Berwick, from whence travelling po ſt, he arrived © on the 20'% 
at Greenwich. It was deemed an error in politicks *, 1 755 he did not take London, 
in his way thither, after the example of queen Elizabeth, who ſeldom ended. an 
of her progreſſes without paſfing through the city to Whiteball, being met by the 
lard mayor and aldermen in their, ſcarlet robes and chains” of gold, and bye alt the 
companies in their formalities; 3 method ſhe conceived very proper tq keep up 1 the 
- majeſty of the crown, and to ihſpire into the city, a reverence for her rſan. For 
this reaſon ſhe exacted the lke ſervice of the city, in the reception 1 er- 
baſſadors; who were either met at Grauęſend, by the magiſtrates and companies in 
their barges, or at Shooter's-hill, by the former on horſeback, whilſt the latter at- 
tended in "one habits, lining the Allie through which they were conducted to 
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88 L their lodgings: and on other ſolemn occaſions. Theſe pompous ſolemnities, which 
Die Pleaſed the people, at the ſame time that they preſerved her dignity, were left off 
* 3 in the reigns of her ſucceſſors; 'Fames having too great an averſion for all parades 
to continue, and Charles not being fond enough of them to revive, the practice; 
whence followed firſt a neglect of their perſons, which majeſty would have rendered 
more ſacred, and after wards a N of theit government, ee Un Fe 
would have made More grateful. 1201-288 14. din 99.3 18318 Bet off dige: 
11 - /ARCHBISHOP, Abbot died on Sunday; Auguſt 4. to the great . of the 
archbiſhop of Prion, to whom he had been ever indulgent, whilſt he exerciſed an uncommon 
Canter). ſeverity towards his clergy; his chaplains had been ſucceſſively declared Calvinifts, 
bis ſecretary a profeſſed patron of the Puritan faction, and his doors continually 
open to the chiefs of that party. It is no wonder, that non conformity prevailed, 
and diſaffection to the conſtitution in church and ſtate gained ground, under ſuch 
a protector: it was high time to put a ſtop to their progreſs! and thelking thought, | 
he could not do.it more effectually, than by promoting Laud to the ſee of Canter. 
bury... He was tranſlated, thither on September 4 9, having been, five days before, 
choſen- chancellor of the univetſity of Dublin, and, on June 1:5, the day of his ma- 
jeſty's g arrival at Edenhurgh, ſworn; of the ptivy council of Scotland: and was ſuc- 
eded by Dr. V Fuxon (elect of Hereford; a prelate eminent for learning, Wil. 
om, and moderation) as biſhop of London, and dean of the chapel royal. .|Laud's 
adyancement to the primacy of- all. England, ſoon, produced a ſenſible change for 
che better! in the face of the church of England:: the biſhops became more earneſt 
in zäyaneine the work of uniformity, the clergy x more cheniegt to the injuaQions 
Ks more a I preached, the Fara mare reverently adminiſtered, the 
people more conformable in their geſtures. and behaviour at divine worſhip, than 
they had been for many years before. More coſt Was likewiſe. laid. out in adorn- 
ing parochial churches, and repairing parſanage. houſes, -and. more. care: taken for 
preſerving the revenues of eccleſiaſtical benefices, than .in all the times fince the te- 
| formation. Learning Was. encouraged, the, univerfitics flouriſhed, the clergy.'s grew. 
daily in eſteem, and the nobility better affected to the church; whoſe doctrine was 
now 124 in the literal and grammatical ſenſe of her articles; the dictates and au- 
thotities of private men, which had of late carried all before them, being now ſubs 
jected to her genuine ſentiments, and the foreign ſyſtems of particular divines, which 
had corrupted youth in their religious principles, giving way to the ſtudy of the pri- 
mitiye fathers. Such were the effects of Laud's admiſtration in eccleſiaſtical affairs: 
and though he ſcarce preſetved his power above ſeyen years, the church of Eng- 
land had, at the time he loſt it good reaſon to boaſt of a ſer of clergy, more.cminent 
for their learning, piety, virtues, exemplary lives, and regularity of converſation, 
chan bad appeared in any Chriftian church fince the apoſtolic ages. 
Tux king, zealous for the good of the church, the honour of her miniſters, ant 
Ge confor- the uniformity of her worſhip, ſent him orders, on the very day of his tranſlation, 
mity. to redreſs an, irregularity, which had been tolerated in the time of his predeceſſor, 
2 By the ancient canons of the univerſal church, none could be ordained deacon oc 
_ prieft, without a certain place, wherein to exerciſe his function: and the 334 canon 
of 1603, forbade the admiſſion of any body into holy orders in the church of Eng- 
land, without ſuch a title, as is therein ſpecified, The negle& of theſe canons had 
produced eccleſialtics, that either for-want of ſubfiſtence wandered up and down to 
the ſcandal of their calling, or elſe fell i into unbecoming courſes. to get a maintenance, 
by flattering the bumours of their auditors, and. by other. ways altogether unſuf- 
1 5 Laud was enjoined, to conyene all his ſuffragans about London, to acquaint | 

the Pp 4 bis W $ Om for the obſervation of bi canon, an his reſolution, 
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nounced by the canon, as to proſecute them before the high commiſſion for a fur- 
ther cenſure: and he ſent copies of the king s letters, to the reſt of his ſuffragans in 
the country. The like letters were ſent to the archbiſhop of Nr: and though they 
contained nothing but an injunction to obſerve what the biſhops were antecedently 
obliged, to by the canon of 1603, they were as much inveighed againſt, as if they had 
ordered an innovation never heard of before. The true reaſon of this clamour was, 
that no lecture, not the being entertained as a chaplain in the houſes of the nobility 
or gentry; were a canonical title, and conſequently no orders could be conferred on 
Puritans, who had no better qualications; fo that preaching in houſes would be 
immediately ſuppreſſed, and lectures could not be ſupplied by non-conformiſts. 
EvxRx thing that did not pleaſe this ſect, how ancient or primitive ſoever, was _ 
inveighed againſt; as an innovation: and the dean and chapter of S7. Paut's, ordina- 
ries of the place, having, on the beautifying St. Gregory's church, prepared a decent 
commun ion table, and ordered it to be placed altar wiſe at the eaſt end of the chan- 
cel, conformable to the example of the cathedral, five of the pariſhioners, appealed | 
to the dean of the arches as the chapter did to his majeſty. The cauſe was heard, 
on * November 3, before ĩhe privy council: and the king, deelaring his diſlike of all 
new devices and deviations from ancient conſtitutions, confirmed the order of the 
chapter. His care. for the decency of divine worſhip extended te all parts of his do- 
minions: and he had, on October 8, {ent inſtructions to the biſhop of Dunblaine, 
dean of his chapel in Holyrood- houſe at Edenburgh, « to uſe the Engliſh liturgy in 
it twice a day, till another was framed ſuitable to the conſtitutions of the 2 
ce church; to give the ſacrament there every menth to perſons who received it 
4 kneeling; to come to prayers, and preach in his whites on Sundays and ee | 
and to certify him, how the lords of the privy council and the ſeſſion, the advo- 
« cate, clerk, writers to the ſignet, and members of the college of juſtice, obſerved © 
the order for their receiving the euchariſt kneeling, once a year in the chapel, for 
« an example to the kingdom.“ Orders of the like kind had been given by the 
late king in 1617: but having been neglected or diſcontinued ſince Fames's 5 
it now became neceſfury to revive them; that __-_ Scots ene be boar: acquainted 
with the Engliſb ſervice. 5 


* * 
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clergy, applying to them the moſt profligate characters recorded in Scripture, to 
make them odious to the people) that reigned in the libels of the Puritans in this 
+ king's reign, will ſcarce think any puniſhment too ſevere for authors, who made the 
bible their common place book for ſcandal, and raked up all the vile terms that 
could be found to caſt: againſt ſuch as they thought fit to calumniate for not agree- 
ing with them in opinion. V. Prynne, a man of ſome learning, and indefatigable 
induſtry, but of an hot, fiery, and obſtinate temper, had been for ſome years * ham-/ 
mering out an invective, 3 in the fouleſt language, againſt plays, maſques, dancing, 
hunting, perukes, may-poles, Chriſtmas, and other feſtivals, repreſenting the nation 
as falling into paganiſm; and Chri/t as a Puritan: and having, at the latter end of 
the laſt year, publiſhed it under the title of Hiſtriomaſlix, was called to an acc%ꝓ‚R t 
for it in the court of Star- chumbrr. He had deviated from his ſubject, to fall foul 
on Siiniich- aukicly: altar, eee and rant "Gfeiphing, to cenſure and 
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bitter invectives (calculated to promote a diſaffection to the government in chureh —— his 
and ſtate, and thrown out againſt perſons of all ranks; eſpecially the biſhops: bir; 


CARL Es I. aſperſe the biſhops and clergy, to recommend the ſeditious writings of Mariana, to 
Wee extol Dr. Leigbton, and other factious perſons, to revile the king, queen, peers, and 
* magiſtrates, to reflect on the government. and ſtir up the people to diſcontent. The 
lawyers of the two temples and inns of courts *, to ſhew how far they were from 

being infected with the furious ſpirit and outrageous notions of one of their pro- 

feſſion, invited the king and queen, with the chief of the court, to a maſque, which 

was performed with the greateſt order, decorum, and magnificence imaginable : 

and was ſhewed afterwards in the city, to pleaſe the people, when their majeſties 

were invited by the common council to dinner.  Prynne's trial coming on in Hi. 

4. D. 1634. lary term, the lord chief juſtice Richardſonꝰ, declared his opinion, that the book 
was an infamous, ſeditious libel; that the author's offences deſerved a capital puniſh- 
ment; and it was an act of great lenity in the king, to try him only for miſ- 
demeanors. The ſentence againſt him was, A fine of 50004. to be expelled the 

« univerſity.of Oxford, and the ſociety of Lincoln's Inn; to be degraded and diſ- 

& abled from his profeſſion in the laws; to ſtand twice in the pillory, and loſe both 

« his cars; to be impriſoned for life, and have his book publickly burnt before his 

% face by the hangman.” All this was not enough to humble Prynne, or reform his 

conduct. His 3 ears were ſewed on again, and he wrote, in the June following, a 

bitter libellous letter to the archbiſhop about his ſentence, in the court; which be- 

ing ſhewed to his majeſty, was referred to the attorney general. Ney ſending for 

him, and aſking, if the letter was of his hand- writing, and Prynne defiring to ſee it, 

before he anſwered the queſtion; tore it, when he had got it into his hands, and 

threw. the pieces out of the window. This put a ſtop to another proſecution, which 

might have enſued, could the letter have been produced in evidence: Noy had tilt 

an atteſted copy of it, but Zaud's interceſſion prevailed to have the offence remitted. 

and lord Bal. ANOTHER libel was, about this time, publiſhed and diſperſed over Scotland*; 
_ merim i012 arraigning the king's government and proceedings in the late parliament of that 
eaſonable | 5 , : . G . I IX 
libel, realm, alarming people with the danger of innovations in effential points; com- 
plaining of the encouragement of Popery and Arminianiſm in England, of Papiſts 

being choſen lords of the articles, of the choice being made contrary to cuſtom, and 

ſtuffed with many other notorious falſchoods, all tending to promote ſedition, and 

create a general diſcontent through the nation. It was written by one W. Haigi 

and delivered by him to the lord Balmerino, who correfted and interlined it with 
his own hand, cauſed copies to be taken thereof, and when the author was going to 

be apprehended for it, helped him to make his eſcape, holding a correſpondence 
afterwards with him by letters. By the acts of parliament, 10 Fac. VI. c. 10 ef 14, 

Fac, VI. c. 205. the reproaching or ſlandering of the king's perſon or government, 

the miſconſtruing his proceedings ſo as to procure a miſlike between him and his 

ſubjects, the depraving of the laws, leaſing making, calumnies, and ſcandalous 

ſpeeches againſt him, are declared to be capital crimes; and all concealment there- 

of, the not apprehending of the authors, if practicable, and not revealing thereof to 

the council, or ſome magiſtrate, ſubjected perſons to the ſame puniſhment, as the 

principal offender. Balmerino was tried upon theſe acts, and after a long courſe of 
pleadings, was found guilty of hearing the infamous libel, of concealing, and not 

revealing Haig, the author thereof, and N ſentence of death: but was after- 

wards pardoned by his majeſty. | 

Lord deputy © IRELAND had been thriving in trade 5, ever 1 the beginning of the late reign, 
fore wor? and its exports now exceeded the imports by 200,000 /, a year: but whilſt the 
nation grew rich, the crown was indigent, and loaded with a debt of 100, ooo l. 
ſterling 6. The revenue was 20, ooo J. a year leſs than the expence of the govern- 

ment 7, and not to be collected in * but by a military force: it was anticipated 
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by aſſignments to the amount of 106,000 J and the exchequer v was s quite empty. The Cranresl. 


army, neceſſary to be kept up, for the ſecutity of the proteſtants, and to awe the na- 
tive Iriſb, and conſiſting of 2000 foot, and 400 horſe, coſt 64, 240 J. 14. 2 d. 4 
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year; and the pay running in arrears, it was ill armed, and as ill diſciplined. It 


had been maintained *, for eleven years paſt, with great difficulty, notwithſtanding 


the aid of a voluntary contribution of 20, ooo /. a year, made by the nobility and 


gentry, on the hopes of certain graces from the crown for the general good of the 
kingdom. The time, for Which this contribution had been granted, was on the 


point of expiring: and there was ſome reaſon to doubt, whether it would be re- 


newed; the gentry being full of apprehenſions, that ſo long a continuance of their 
payments might ſerve to entail them, as an hereditary charge on their eſtates. 
Whilſt the ſtate was thus ſtraitned in point of revenue, the church of Treland was 
in a deplorable. condition; the cathedrals in many places deſtroyed ; the pariſh 


churches generally ruined, unroofed, or unrepaired ; the houſes of the clergy left 
deſolate; their poſſeſſions alienated or uſurped ; parſonages farmed out to patrons, at 


31. 4 1. or 51. a year for three lives, or a century of years; the ſtipends of vicarages 
reduced to 40s. and ſometimes 165. a year; and biſhopricks fo depauperated, that 


ſome did not yield above 50 J. and others not above five marks a year. To re- 


medy theſe grievances and diſorders in church and ſtate, the lord Wentworth, a 
ſtateſman of as great abilities as any age or country hath produced, had been ſent 


over the laſt year to Ireland, with the commiſſion of lord deputy: and applying 
| himſelf to the work with a judgment in which he' had no ſuperior, and with a vigour. 


in which he had no equal, he ſoon engaged the nobility and gentry to continue their 
contribution of 20, 00 J. for another year, towards the ſupport of the army, till 
the charge of the government might be provided for, as well in a more regular and 
conſtant, as in a leſs ſcanty, manner, It was expected, that ſomething might be done 


to this purpoſe by a commiſſion, which he carried over with him, for the remedy of• | 
defective titles, the confirmation whereof would naturally produce a conſiderable 
| Increaſe of the rents paid to the crown out of eſtates : but it could not be done ſo 


effectually, as was requiſite, unleſs by parliament. 

Tux lord deputy, empowered to call one, managed matters ſo well, that not- 
withſtanding all the activity and influence of the Romiſh prieſts, who threatened all 
that voted for a Proteſtant with excommunication, the number of the Proteſtants _— 


8 
in 1 


Roman Catholicks in the houſe of commons was near equal, though the former, 


had a majority of a few votes, when they pleaſed to attend: and, by putting them 
upon vying with one another to deſerve well of his majeſty, carried every point he 
wanted for his maſter's ſervice. The parliament was opened on Monday 3, Fuly 14. 


with a greater ſplendor than ever had been known before in that ee and 


Catelyn, recorder of Dublin, being choſen ſpeaker, was preſented on the Medneſday 
following. There was a ſtiff diſpute on 7. burſday about the committee of pri- 
vileges: but the liſt of the Proteftants was carried by eight voices, The 2 
would no longer defer the moving for a ſupply ; which was done by Sir Chrift 


 Wandesford, maſter of the rolls. The Popiſh party were for delaying it, till 8 


houſe was purged : but the queſtion being carried againſt them by a majority of 


twenty-eight: and the houſe reſolved into a committee, they, in fear of loſing a. 
ſhare of the merit and thanks, came roundly into the motion for a ſupply, and the 
other party, having in their ſurprize no time for recollection, ſix ſubſidies were voted; 
unanimouſly. Theſe, aſſeſſed at the rate of 4.5. in the pound on lands, and 2 4. 8 d. 


on goods, produced each about 45, ooo J. very near what an Engliſh ſubſidy now. 


yielded, beſides 6000 J. charged on the nobility, and 3000 /, on the clergy, which 
raiſed it to 54,0001. clear money pad} into the exchequer : and enabled the deputy, 
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not only to pay and increaſe the army, but to diſcharge all the debt of the crown, 
and by purchaſing penſions, with other incumbrances, to improve the revenue 
18,000 l. a year, beſides the ſaving of 7000 J. annual charge of the ſhips ſent from 
England to guard the Iriſh coaſt from Turkiſh corſairs. To encourage compo- 
ſitions for eſtates, an act was paſſed for confirming all the letters patent that ſhould 
be iſſued in virtue of the commiſſion for remedy of defective titles: and theſe were 
generally made, with a moderate adyance of the king's rent, and on eaſy conditions. 
The parliament, being prorogued on Augu/? 2, met again on November 4; when the 
ſtatutes of wills and uſes, both of great conſequence to the crown, as increaſing the 
revenue of the court of wards, and intereſting the king in the education of all the 
great families in the kingdom, paſſed the two houſes, not without ſome oppoſition in 
the Voter. Fraudulent feoffments, long leaſes for near 1000 years, and ſometimes 
wills, had been made uſe of to defeat the king of his wardſhips, and ſave the heirs 
of lands, held in capite, from ſuing out their liveries ; which could not regularly be 
obtained without taking the oath of ſupremacy. Theſe methods were afterwards 


employed to defraud other lords of their rights; titles to eſtates were rendered intri- 


cate; heirs were unjuſtly diſinherited, without knowing certainly whom to ſue for 


the recovery of their rights; the crown loſt the advantage of the forfeitures of rebels 


and felons: and their lands being by. ſuch artifices ſecured to their poſterity, gentle- 
men were the leſs reſtrained from entering into rebellion, when they ran no hazard 


therein, but of their own perfons. Theſe inconveniences were remedied by the 
ſtatutes here mentioned: and the crown being reſtored. to its right of wardſhips, 


and the power of inſtructing minors of the firſt quality early in the principles of 
the church of England, a good foundation was laid for reducing the reſt of the 
nation to conformity. Lord Wentworth's ſucceſs in carrying theſe points made him 
lay it down for a maxim, That it muſt be the deputy's fault, if the king be de- 
r med any reaſonable defire.” . CCC 

His meaſures for bringing the church of Ireland, to a conformity with that of 
England, in point of doctrine, were not leſs effectual. The drawing up a publick 
confeſſion of faith, * after the example of other churches, had in a convocation at 


Dublin, A. D. 1615, been left to biſhop Uſher, the moſt eminent man, then in 


the kingdom for learning: and he had ingrafted in it, the nine Lambeth, articles, 
with ſome particular notions of his own, borrowed from Calvin and other foreign 


divines; which had hindered the converſion of ſeveral Roman catholicks, and given 


great encouragement to the Puritans, tranſplanted out of Scotland into Ufer. 
Uſer, now primate of all Ireland, was unwilling to have his favourite notions ex- 
preſly cenſured: but conſented to have them omitted; and the Exgliſb articles of 
religion were, by a decree of the convocation, on December 10, received, as the 
common rule of doctrine in both churches. There had been hitherto a ſhameful 
want of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in Ireland; no canons having been there eſtabliſhed 
for the government of the church: but a collection being now made out of the 
Engliſh canons, the deputy got it received for a common rule in diſcipline. His 
next care was, to retrieve, ſecure, or improve the revenues of the biſhops and clergy, 
which his commiſſion, for the remedy of defective titles, enabled him to do in a 
great degree: all eſtates throughout the realm, being now to be regranted, . the tythes 
and poſſeſſions, uſurped upon them by the laity, were left out of their patents, - and 
reſtored to the right owners, The king, to promote ſo good: a work, granted to 


the clergy, all the impropriations in the kingdom, that remained in the crown, 


with the reverſion of ſuch as had been alienated for a term, by leaſe or otherwiſe, 


and were, in proceſs of time, to fall into it again. To encourage others to a like 
_ reſtitution, the deputy got an act paſſed in this parliament, to enable all perſons 


* * ta 


aſtical 
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aſtical rights, to reſtore or convey them by a deed or will, to the incumbents of Cranes). 
the pariſnes where they lay, with a reſtraint of any future alienation thereof, and 75 
directions for preſentation to the churches. By this laſt article, it was provided, 9 
that the right of patronage to churches ſo endowed, ſhould be veſted for ever in | 
the donors, either ſolely, if four times the value'of the former income, or elſe in a 
number of turns, anſwerable to the proportion, which the value of their donation - 
| bore. to the whole revenue of the living. By theſe means he got reſtored to the 
church (as Sir G. Radcliffe ſays) impropriations and tythes, to the amount of above 
Zo, oool. a year, which had been facrilegiouſly inverted to other uſes. 
'WaiLsT the lord deputy was procuring parliamentary ſupplies, and improving Writsfor 85 
the royal revenue, in Treland, the king was ſo diſtreſſed in England, for want of an woney. 
income adequate to the charges of the government, that notwithſtanding all his 
Economy, he was not able to fit out a navy, for the maintenance of his ſovereignty 
in the Britiſh ſeas, and the ſecurity of navigation in the channel; The coaſt was 
[inſulted by Turkiþ corſairs; the fiſheries of it were in a manner engroſſed by 
other nations; merchants complained at the council board of the Hollanders ta- 
king all their ſbips bound for Flanders, and the Dunkirkers thoſe failing for 
Hollande, though laden only with merchandize, and no ammunition on board; 
the Dutch openly denied the king's right to thedominion of thoſe ſeas: and Grotius 
had been employed to write a treatiſe in ſupport of their pretenſions. It was pub- 
liſhed under the title of mare liberum: and Seiden, being reſtored to his majeſty's 
favour by the means of archbiſhop Laud, anſwered it fully in his mare claufum. 
But writings are of little force to maintain a right, where power to aſſert it is 
wanting: and a fleet was abſolutely neceſſary to keep a dominion, which had been 
inconteſtably enjoyed by all his predeceſſors, equally to the honour of the crown and 
the Engliſb nation. The want of money creating a difficulty in this point, various 
ſchemes for raiſing it were propoſed: and after long conſultation 3, one offered by 
the attorney general Noy was adopted. He was an excellent lawyer, and the beſt 
verſed in records of any man in the kingdom; it was from an infinite number of 
precedents therein, that he recommended the ſending writs to London, and all the ma- 
ritime counties, with orders to furniſh a certain number of ſhips, thirty in all, for 
the ſea ſervice. Noy died of the ſtone in his kidneys on Auguſt g. before his pro- 
ject was executed 5; the firſt writ of ſhip money bearing date on October 20 next 
following. It require} the city of London to ſend ſeven ſhips, of different burthens, 
proportionably manned and victualled, to Port/mouth, by the firſt of March, to 
ſerve under the admiral; and to aſſeſs the inhabitants according to their abilities , for 
defraying the expences of the armament.” Strict orders were given for ſparing the 
poor, and rating others equitably in this aſſeſſment: yet it was laid unequally in 
London, by the malevolence of the aſſeſſors , on purpoſe to raiſe a clamour; and 
[the city being in ill humour on account of the fine, laid on it, for breach of cove- 
nants, in the planting of Derry) the common council addreſſed againſt it, on pre- 
tence of ſome ancient privilege of exemption, never heard of before, and which 
they were not able to produce: ſure it is, that A. D. 1356, they ſent 44 ſhips to 
the ſiege of Calais, when about 1 1,000! were ſummoned out of all England, to pre- 
vent the entry of any relief by ſea: and though in the late peaceful reign of Fames, 
there was no occaſion for any armament of this kind, they had never diſputed the 
writs of queen Elizabeth and her anceſtors, frequently iſſued, whilſt they were 
engaged in war, for the like ſervice. All privileges contain a derogation from 


, we ac ii. 434. E. E. E. 136. 3 tx i them both to be burnt, with ſome other papers, be- 
Ford, i. fore his face; treating the latter in this manner, 
+ On he Tueſday before his death, i ſent for that lawyers might not be idle, but ſearch for them, 
two of his books to Brentford; one being the plan as he had done. E. E. E. 138. 142 
of a commonwealth of his own moulding, which ene ii. 245. 257. 266. 9 Strafferd, 
he apprehended might do hurt, if it fell into ill i. 370. 
hands; the other a collection of records; and cauſed 
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Cuarresl. ſome general law or duty in particular caſes: and had the Londoners ſuch an ex. 
-—2 > emption as they pretended, it would have been an affirmation, in all places not 
A. D. 1634. having the like privilege, of the legality of the writs for ſhip money, which were 
confined at firſt to the maritime countries, but ſent to the midland counties in the 

year following, a 2 * de eee een ee 

Lauda mea. AkxCHBISHO Land, fortified by a royal commiſſion to viſite all cathedral, 
83 * collegiate, and parochial churches, hoſpitals and ſchools, began this year a general 
church. metropolitical viſitation of the dioceſes in the province of Canterbury: and for the 
better preſerving of the rights of the clergy from invaſion, required an account of 

all their dues, in tythes, offerings, &c. to be inſerted in the terriers uſually deli- 

vered, by the churchwardens of each pariſh, to the viſitor on ſuch occaſions, 
Terriers, before this time, contained only particular details, and deſcriptions of the 

glebe lands, with the boundaries thereof; yet they are ſtill uſeful to ſhew, that 

pieces of land, lying in open meadow ground, and of late years, called corruptly 

by the common people tythe pieces, are really parts of the glebe. This miſtaken 
denomination hath ſerved for the ſole foundation of ſeveral decrees in favour of 
exemptions from tythe hay, as if thoſe nominal tythe.pieces had been really afligned 

in lieu thereof, whereas the glebe being given by the founder or patron" of the 

church, and the tythes of the pariſh being annexed to it, by the biſhop of the dioceſe, 

the one could never be a commutation for the other. 1e non Bed 

4. D. 1635. TR archbiſhop's care, not confined to the revenues of the church, extended 
—V>- likewiſe to the decorum and uniformity of it's divine worſhip. The injunctions of 
queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1559, ordered the communion table to be placed, where the 

altar uſed to ſtand, at the eaſt end of the chancel ; and the king had in 1629 * en- 

joined it be ſo placed, with rails about it, to prevent the indecencies to which it 

was expoſed by a different poſition: but theſe orders not having been duely execut- 

ed in Abbot's time, Laud found it neceſſary to exert his authority in cauſing them to 

| be obſerved, There were ten 3 congregations of ſtrangers in England, compoſed 

chiefly of French and Dutch+,z which adhering to the ſame form of divine ſervice 

and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, as were uſed in their own countries, very different from 

that of the eſtabliſhed church, gave no ſmall countenance to the Puritan faction. 
When their anceſtors fled hither from the duke of Alva ſcruelty in the low countries, 

and from perſecutions in other parts, compaſlion pleaded in their behalf, and there 

might be ſome other motives for indulging them in the liturgy and exerciſes of re- 

ligion, to which they had been accuſtomed: but after acquiring a knowledge of 

the language, and of the conſtitution, and form of worſhip eſtabliſhed here, there 

was no reaſon for their continuing a ſeparate body from the church of England, or. 

being allowed to keep up and encourage a ſchiſm, deſtructive of her welfare, The 
archbiſhop, beginning with the congregations in his own dioceſe, required, on 
December 19, 1634. all the natives to repair, by March 1, for divine ſervice to 

their reſpective pariſh churches, and all the miniſters, with others, that were aliens 

born, to ule the Engliſb liturgy, as ſoon as it was faithfully tranſlated into their lan- 

guage. The London congregations taking the alarm, and joining with the others 

in the common cauſe, petitioned the king againſt theſe injunctions; and claimed 

the benefit of an exemption, granted by Edward VI. to Fobn a Laſco, and his con- 
grogation of ſtrangers. But as that king's letters patents, allowing them to uſe their 

own forms of worſhip and government, had been vacated by Fobr's departure with 

his congregation in queen Mary's time, and thoſe of the preſent French and Dutch 

could pretend no ſucceſſion, to it, their plea was rejected; and they were ordered, 
notwithſtanding ſtrong intereſt had been made in their behalf, to comply with 
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Laud's injunctions. Deſtitute of any other reſource, they were forced to apply to Crazresl. 
the archbiſhop for ſome relaxation thereof: and were told, * that the French and 
« Dutch congregations were allowed only for ſuch as fled from perſecution abroad, 
« and not for natives, (as all born here of French and Dutch parents were to be 
i deemed,) who participating in the benefit of our laws, ought alſo to be members 
« of-our church; but as for the aliens born, it was never his deſign to compel 
them to conformity, though he ſhould be glad to ſee it; and they might con- 
tinue to uſe their own diſcipline, as formerly; yet he thought it proper, that the 
Engliſh liturgy ſhould be tranſlated into their languages, for the better fitting of their 
children to the government of the church of England. The deputies of thoſe con- 
gregations came away from Lambeth, infinitely fatisfied with their entertainment, 
and the qualification obtained in favour of aliens; and the injunctions, ſo qualified, 
were generally executed in both the provinces of Canterbury and York; though the 
leading Puritans preſſed the ſtrangers not to be too forward in conforming, aſſured | 
them of indemnity, and flattered them with the notion, that the liberty of the 
goſpel, and freedom n eccleſiaſtical tyranny, W e on their courage 
and reſolution. 
Tu temperament, which is archbithop obſerved on this occaſion, ſhewed at 
once his zeal for the church of England, and his regard for the reformed churches | 
abroad. A further inftance of this reſpect, or at leaſt of his compaſſion to their 
ſuffering eecleſiaſticks, he gave, in exerting all his authority and credit to promote 
the collection made at this time for the relief of the exiled miniſters of the Palati- 
nate. This was not finiſhed, before Charles Louis, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of the The Page 
late elector, came into England, to viſit his uncle, and deſire his advice and aſſiſtance Lakes 
for the recovery of his eleCtaral dignity and hereditary dominions: be arrived at the marriage 
I/ biteball on Nov. 22, and not only frequented the morning and evening ſervice © aa oy ge 
in the king's cloſet, but received alſo the communion on Chriftmas-day, in the cha- 
pel royal. During his ſtay here, he publiſhed, by the advice of his majeſty and 
council, two books, one ſtiled a proteſtation, repreſenting the illegal and violent 
proceedings againſt his electoral family, the other entitled 4 mani feſt, aſſerting bis 
right of ſucceſſion in the lands and dignities, which his father had been deprived of 
by the emperor. The Spaniſh embaſſador viſited him in form, agreeable to his 
dignity 3: but the French declined doing ſo, either on account of the league between 
his maſter and the duke of Bavaria, or becauſe the former, whoſe forces had now 
reduced the lower Palatinate, was minded to keep it in his poſſeſſion; a view incon- 
fiſtent with an acknowledgment of the right owner. The Palatine had a further 
deſign in this journey, hoping to advance the treaty of a match between his ſiſter 
Elizabeth and Ladiſſaus, king of Poland +*; who pretended to be exceedingly en- 
amoured of her, wore her picture in publick, and was ſaid to have obtained the 
conſent of his biſhops, to have ſent to Rome, for a diſpenſation, and to have de- 
ſigned count Guldenſtern, a proteſtant, for his embaſſador in England, to demand 
the young princeſs, and ſettle the articles of marriage. Sir George Douglas had 
been ſent, in October 1634, embaſſador to Warſaw, and it had been carried on 
from that time, with ſome aſſurance of ſucceſs. It was ſaid to be interrupted by a 
propoſal for that king's match with a daughter of Florence ; but this was either 
never made or not accepted; and the diet of Poland, now ſitting, had it actually 
under conſideration. But whether this diet would not allow their king to marry a 
proteſtant, or the pope refuſed to grant a diſpenſation, the treaty broke off the next 
year, upon Ladifaus's inſiſting, that the princeſs ſhould turn Roman catholich. The 
reſentment, which king Charles felt on this occaſion, is eee in fo lively terms, 
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Caartesl: and with ſuch an abhorrence of the demand, in a letter to his ſiſter, that it well 
SN deſerves a place in the * append:x. 1895 wool e 
thy et Tux archbiſhop's zeal for the decency and ſolemnity of divine worſhip, in which 
cathedralsand he laboured to bring all parochial churches. to a conformity with their mother 
pen churches, the cathedrals, was not equally ſeconded by all his ſuffragans, in their 
dioceſes, nor by the deans and chapters in thoſe cathedrals, In ſome of theſe, 
which had been founded on monaſtick orders -, there were no ſtatutes for the com- 
mon government, particularly Canterbury, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Ely, Worceſter, 
Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Gloucefter, Briſtol, Durham, Carlifle, and Cheſter: 
draughts of ſtatutes had been made for them, but never periected, nor confirmed; 
ſo that the deans of thoſe cathedrals exerciſed often a kind of diſcretionary power, 
which produced diſputes with their chapters, beſides other inconveniencies. There 
was no eſtabliſhing an univerſal conformity, without perfecting a body of ſtatutes, 
authorized under the great ſeal, and ſending injunctions, to be obſerved in theſe 
cathedrals: and this was done, as ſoon as the archbiſhop, who began with his own, 
could pet a juſt account of their condition, conſtitution, and uſages. The ſtatutes of the 

univerſity of Oxford, had lain in a confuſed heap for ſome ages“, and were ver 
iümperfect in all reſpects, whence many abuſes and diſorders aroſe. The reforma- 
tion of theſe, and the reducing of the ſtatutes into form and order, with the addi- 
tion of ſome new ones, adapted to the neceſſity of the preſent times, had been often 
attempted by cardinal Wolſey, and other great men; but never brought to any per- 
fection. It was now done by Laud, purſuant to a power granted him by the uni- 
verſity, in a convocation on Auguſt 21, 1633; and having cauſed them to be ob- 
_ ſerved, by way of probation, for a twelvemonth, ending at Michaelmas 163 5, he 
then ordered them to be conſtantly obſerved, and they were foon after confirmed by 

the royal authority. 3 


Book of ca- THERE was a want of the like kind in Scotland.. The acts of general aſſem- 
_ for Scot- blies were only written, and could not come to the knowledge of many, being too 
: voluminous to be tranſcribed ; it was ſcarce known, even by the preſbyters, which 
of them were authentic, which not; and they were kept ſo unſafely and uncer- 
tainly, that it was not known, where they might be conſulted. Being thus un- 
known, they were conſequently not obſerved by any body; it was neceſſary to 

make a compendium thereof, and a book of canons, to ſerve for a rule of eccleſi- 
aſtical government; reducing them to a ſmall number, and printing them, that 

they might be univerſally known, and regulate the general practice of the clergy 
and laity. It had been reſolved in a general aſſembly of the church of Scotland, 
held at Aberdeen, A. D. 1616, that a liturgy ſhould be formed for the uſe of the 
« church, and that the acts of the general aſſemblies ſhould; be collected and put 
« in form to ſerve for canons in the miniſtration of diſcipline.” Some Scotch biſhops 
had been employed from that time in drawing up both: but the Spani/h treaty, the 
troubles of the Palatine, and other affairs intervening, neither of theſe was finiſhed 
before the late king's deceaſe. Charles was diverted, by the diſtreſſes he felt in the 
beginning of his reign, from attending to the work: but having at laſt given orders 
for their proceeding in it, with all poffible diligence, the biſhops preſented him a 

book of canons; which having been peruſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the biſhop of London, to ſee there was nothing in it claſhing with the Engliſb canons, | 
and made ready for the preſs, he confirmed it on May 23, under his great ſeal, en- 
joining all perſons to obſerve. the canons, orders, and conſtitutions therein contained. 
The Scotch preſbyters excepted againſt ſeveral of theſe canons, particularly . ſuch 
as either forbade praying extempore, faſting on Sundays, or even on week days, 
e unleſs by the king's authority, publick oppoſition between preachers, and 
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« revealing confeſſions; or enjoined, taking the oaths of ſupremacy, and againſt CHARLES I. 


« ſimony, reading the intended liturgy, praying and receiving the euchariſt kneel- IJ D685. 
« ing, placing the communion table at the upper end of the chancel, decently co- 


« yered and furniſhed with appropriated utenſils, and ſubſcription: to theſe ' ca- 


« nons, by all eccleſiaſticks, when ordained or exerciſing their function. The 
« allowing of baptiſm in private houſes; the reſtraint of ordination to four times 
« jn the year; the forbidding preſbyters to excommunicate or abſolve without the 
« biſhops leave; the inveiting the king with the ſole power of calling general aſſem- 
« blies; and the denouncing cenſures againſt ſuch, as ſhould either deprave the 
« common prayer and ordinal, or deny the royal ſupremacy, in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
« ters,” were exclaimed againſt, as ſubjecting the kirk to the civil power, and the 
clergy to the epiſcopal authority, and diſputed as impoſed without their conſent, 

contrary to ancient uſage. Moſt of theſe things ſeem indeed not to have been au- 
thorized by any general aſſembly: but as the king's ſupremacy was eſtabliſhed there 


by act of parliament, he might have publiſhed them, under the title of injunctions, 


and have inſiſted on their being obſerved. Whatever method had been taken, it 
is very probable, the canons would not have gone down with the Air clergy; who 
had been too much uſed to licentiouſneſs and arbitrary PRICE to bear any con- 


troul, and made terrible outcries upon this occaſion. - 


Tu Engliſh Puritans, full of the ſame ſpirit, and affecting the like indepen- Puritans in 
dency on the ſtate, had adopted the kirk polity and diſcipline: and not able to ex- N 2 88 
erciſe it at home in the full extent to which they aſpired, had ſet up, the laſt year, 

the preſbyterian diſcipline in New England; acting in contempt of the government, 

with an unlimited power, and with a ſtrange violence againſt all that would not 

ſubmit to their illegal orders. They carried every thing with an high hand, op- 

poſing the royal authority, in a forcible, ſeditious, and rebellious manner; making 
themſelves, without regard to right or wrong, abſolute maſters of the colony; and 
ſtrengthening themſelves, in order to baffle all attempts for reducing them to order 

and obedience, with freſh ſupplies of their fellow ſectaries, invited over from Eng- 

land; ſixty ſeven ſhips, full fraught with people, men, women and children, of 


that ſe& (ſome of them, who had good eſtates, having ſold them, to raiſe a ſtock 


for planting, and to live beyond the reach of authority) had gone over thither the 
laſt year to ſettle in a country, where they might govern and tyrannize at pleaſure: 
Sir Henry Yane's eldeſt ſon now went over, among others, on pretence of conſci- 
ence. It was, for this reaſon, that, about the end of Chriſtmas holydays, the com- 


miſſioners for the plantations ſent letters to all the ports, not to ſuffer, either any 


ſubſidy men to take ſhipping thither without a licence under their hands, or any 
inferior perſons, without a certificate, as well from the next juſtices of the peace, 
that they had taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, as from the miniſters 
of their reſpective pariſhes, that they were conformable to the liturgy and govern- 
ment of the church of England, and that a proclamation * was iſſued afterwards on 
July 21, to prevent ſubjects going out of the realm, N a wag ares: from the 
king, or from ſix of the privy council. 


Id the mean time ſome few alterations happened i mathe moet of Eaplen ir 1 


Robert Naunton, being at the point of death, reſigned his poſt of maſter of the wards Ort. 


in the beginning of March, and was ſucceeded by the lord Cottington; who re- 
taining his place of chancellor of the Exchequer, was appointed of the cabinet 
council, for foreign affairs, with archbiſhop Laud and the two ſecretaries. The 


lord er Weſton died greatly indebted, on Friday the 1 30 of that month, ei- 


ther of a ſwelling i in his throat, or of a ſtone in the kidneys; it was obſerved, that, 5 
during his illneſs, he neither ſent for protęſtant nor popiſh divines, and his daughters 
E. E. E. 155. * Rymer, xix. 2. See Sr ra N E. . E. 162. Strafford, i - 
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Cre. being Roman catholicks, a ſtrong ſuſpicion aroſe, as if he had been himſelf a ſecret 


pe 
A. D. 1633. 


thereof being committed to others. There was the ſame view in another order, 


A. D. 1636. 


T biſhop of London; who executed it to the ſatisfaction of all the world, and paid off 


in influence, eſpecially over the city of London; it had not been filled with any 


were loaded with infinite calumnies, and the biſhops generally charged with am- 


Trade of 
England en- 
vied by the 
Dutch and 
French, 


the king's mint, and then tranſported into Flanders to pay their forces in that 


ment thrice a year, and to deliver, at Eaſter, an account of their names and offices 


deration, judgment, and prudence, for which his memory is ſo juſtly celebrated. 


lours to diſpute the king of England's dominion of the Narrow Seas, if his fleet 
had not been fo ſuperior in force, as to. oblige them to ſtrike their flags, and en- 
deavour to malte an accommodation in the Scarborough affair. An embaſſador was 


Great Brituin and Treland without licence, and the Hollanders committed depre- 
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ofeſſor of that religion. However this was, it ſeems to have given occaſion to the 
king's iſſuing an order, the week following, for all his ſervants to receive the ſacra- 


to the dean of the chapel, or in caſe they received it in their pariſh church, to bring 
a certificate thereof from the miniſter : ſuch as neglected doing fo, were to be admo- 
niſhed, and in defe& of reformation, to be ſuſpended from their offices, the execution 


for tendering the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all officers in the fleet, 23 
well as in the houſhold and treaſury. Upon the death of Weſton, Cottington ex- 
pected to have ſucceeded him as lord treaſurer *: but the king having been informed 
of ſome abuſes in the management of the treaſury between ſome principal officers 
of the revenue, to the enriching of themſelves, and to their maſter's detriment, put 
it into commiſſion for a twelve-month, and then gave the poſt of treaſurer to the 


that immenſe debt, in which his majeſty had been hitherto involved. It was the 
ſecond office in the kingdom in point of dignity, the firſt in profit, and the greateſt 


clergyman ſince the reformation : nor could any prelate expect to enjoy it, without 
raiſing the envy of the nobility, who were apt to conſider it, as appropriated to 
themſelves. Whoever conſiders this, and that Taxon, in an age when the clergy 


bition, exerciſed his power and diſcharged his truſt, without the leaſt reproach from 
any quarter, and paſſed through all the ſucceeding troubleſome times, honoured by 
all, and eſteemed by his very enemies, will readily admit what is ſaid of his uncom- 
mon merit, great abilities, incorruptible integrity, conſtant ſteddineſs, temper, mo- 


AFFAIRS abroad had not the. moſt favourable aſpect, that could have been 
wiſhed, except in the point of commerce. The trade of the Engliſb was in a 
flouriſhing and thriving condition; they exported annually 20,000 cloths to 
Turkey *; they had got all the traffick of the Mediterranean from the Dutch, and 
engroſſed it to themſelves, ſupplying even the Low Countries with filks and other 
commodities from the Levant, They had the ſole trade with Spaine ; whence + 
700,0001, was ſent in a year in bullion, to be coined here, to the great profit of 


country : nor durſt the Shaniſb veſſels with merchandize, nor their tranſports with 
recruits, venture to ſail thither, unleſs convoyed by the Engliſb navy; but this raiſed 
the envy of their neighbours. The Durch not only publiſhed a placart, forbidding 
the: importation of all dreſſed and coloured cloths from England: but had inſulted 
the King's harbours, taking a Dunkirker in that of Scarborough. The man of war 
that took her, was indeed taken, a few days after, by one of admiral Pennington's 
ſquadron ; yet the Hollanders had a fleet at the Brill, prepared under French co- 


ſent over, at the latter end of March +, by the States, with rich preſents, to procure 
a liberty of fiſhing on the coaſt of Great Britain, and the protection of his majeſty's 
navy againſt the Dunkirters, who had lately taken ſeveral of their buſſes: but he 
doth not ſeem to have ſucceeded in his negotiation ; as the king publiſhed, on 
May 10, a proclamation, prohibiting the fiſhing of foreigners on the coaſts of 
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dations on Nicholas Polhill and ocher Engliſh merchants; for which I of repri- CHARLES I. 


{al were granted in the year following. It was, however, in this year, that A. 
gernon earl of Northumberland diſturbed their herring fiſhery off the ifles of Schet- 


e, 


a, 
A. D. 1636, 


land. This nobleman, lately created knight of the Garter by the king's free grace; | 


without any ſolicitation, and admiral of a fleet of ſixty fail, took and ſunk ſome of 
their buſſes, putting the reſt to flight; which reduced dem to the neceſſity of im- 
ploring his mediation for leave to go on with their fiſbing on the ooaſts this ſum- 
mer, and of agreeing to give his majeſty 30, ooo /. for this year's permiſſion. This 
ſum was paid accordingly: and the Duteb expreſſed their willingneſs to obtain a 
grant from the king of leave to fiſh for the future, prying an annual tribute. 
Tue French were as much diſpoſed, as the Dutch, to diſpute the rights of the 
crown of England in the Channel, and had fitted out a naval armament, which; in 
conjunction with the other, made up a fleet of 40 ſhips of war: but they ſlunk into 


their harbours, when the Engliſb navy appeared. Their animoſity was ſtill greater: 


and they had broke out into hoſtilities, attended, in ſome caſes, with ſhocking cir- 


cumſtances of cruelty. In 1634*, ſome engagements had bappenad between the 
ſhips of both nations off the coaſt of Greneland, on a quarrel about the privileges of 
i ports for their fiſheries: and captain Kyrke, with two Engliſh veſſels, had been 


taken off Canada by ſeven French, under the command of M. Pleſſis.” France was 


at this time united with the States in a war againſt Spaine, carried on chiefly in the _ 
Low Countries: and it would have been much for the convenience and ſervice of 


both, if they could have reduced Gravelines, Dunkerche, and other ports of Flanders. 
It was a matter of great importance to England; and as an Engliſh fleet might de- 
feat their deſigns, it was not to be attempted without his Britannicł majeſty's con- 
ſent. To obtain it, M. de Senneterre.was ſent, in the beginning of April, 163 555 
embaſſador to London: but the French and Dutch being looked upon as more trou- 
bleſome and dangerous neighbours than the Spaniards, -his negotiation proved fruit- 


leſs. The French, incenſed at the refuſal,” made prize of the Engliſh veſſels, as they ; 
could maſter ; three of their men of war took a merchant ſhip of 300 tun, and 30 


guns, off the coaſt of Barbary, and ſeveral more in other places. A Dover veſſel, 


paſſing to Calais a, was taken by them, the ſailors had live matches put to their fingets 


ends, to make chank diſcover whither they were bound: and by the violence of 
tortures, a confeſſion was wrung from them, that they were bound for Dunkercke, 
a barbarity not unlike what was practiſed by the Dutch at Amboyna. The king 
hereupon ſent, in Auguſt, a. commiſſion to his admiral to chaſe, ſink, or burn any 


French ſhips that came in his way, till theſe injuries were repaired ; and, in the 


February following 5, another was iſſued, for granting letters of marque and re- 
priſal againſt the king of France's ſubjects. The Algerine and other Turkiſh rovers 
uſed formerly, in their light veſſels, to infeſt the coaſt of Ireland's, taking many 


prizes, landing on ſhore, and carrying off men and women into flavery; till the 


lord deputy Wentworth provided fo carefully for the guard of the coaſt, that though 


one merchant ſhip was taken at his firſt coming, there never was any other loſt in 


all the time of his government. Thoſe Pirates Kill continued to take prizes in the 


ocean; and carrying their Engliſh. captives to France, drove them in chains over- 
land to Marſeille, to ſhip-them thence, with greater ſafety, for ſlaves to Algiers. 
This was ſoon after prevented in a great meaſure by captain Rainſborough's? being 


ſent, with four good ſhips, and two pinnaces, to take what Turkiſb corſairs he could 
meet in his way, to oruize off the coaſt of Barbary, and block up Sally, *This had 


ſo good an effect, that the place was reduced to the obedience of the king of Mo- 
rocco: and ee 20. returned home; 1 made a . wich . pence, and 
y 2 XX. 1 7 I. ' Whithch, 205 eren li. 322, nee i. 
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CuARLEs I. bringing an embaſſador from him to renew the treaties and good correſpondence, 


I ez g. which had ſubſiſted in the reign of Eligabetb. | 


Affairs abroad. 


A. D. 1637. which enabled Ferdinand III, upon his father's death on February 15, next follow- 
Ving, to fucceed of courſe to the imperial dignity and authority. All the anſwer that 
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Tu court of France was too thoroughly embarked in the intereſts of the duke 
of Bavaria, to do any thing for the ſervice of the Palſgrave; when a favourable 
opportunity offered to procure the reſtitution of his dominions. The emperor 
Ferdinand II, being now advanced in years and infirm, ſeemed defirous of putting 
an end to the troubles of Germany, and had been treating for ſome time with the 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh for a peace; which he confidered as a ne- 
ceſſary previous ſtep to the election of his ſon, of the ſame name with himſelf, to be 
king of the Romans. A diet was appointed to be held, in September, at Ratiſbon for 
this purpoſe: and the king of England”, upon an intimation given him, that the 
Lower Palatinate might be reſtored at preſent, and the Upper, with the electorate, 
after the death of Maximilian of Bavaria, ſent the earl of Arundel, his embaſſador 
extraordinary to the emperor, to treat with him on the ſubject. Arundel had powers 
to treat likewiſe with the diet, and princes of the empire; and the carl of Leiceſter 
was diſpatched at the ſame time to Paris, in hopes either of engaging the court of 
France to uſe her good offices in the affair, or of preventing any oppoſition from 
that quarter: but neither met with ſucceſs in their negotiations. Nothing of any 
conſequence was concluded in the diet, beſides the election of a king of the Romans; 


could be got to the Engliſh embaſſador's demands from the new emperor was, That 
« doubtleſs there would in time be ſome conſideration had of the Palſgrave claim 
« to the Lower Palatinate, but the Upper was in the hands of the duke of Bavaria, 
te who had declared, that what he had won by the ſword, with ſo much hazard of 
his perſon, and expence of treaſure, he would maintain by the ſame power, and 
«© keep in his poſſeſſion. Arundel had been treated with a neglect which his high 
ſpirit could not bear: and looking upon this ſlight anſwer, as an affront and 
deriſion, returned home without taking leave of the emperor. Nom: ble: 
"Tax court of France in the mean time amuſed the earl of Leiceſter with the 
propoſal of a league between that crown and England againſt the houſe of Auſtria: 
and the king, ſeeing no probability of getting any thing from the emperor by treaty, 
was not averſe to the overture. A defenſive alliance, with a ſtipulation, that the 
French ſhould not receive any Turkiſh or Barbary: pirates into their ports, was a 
matter attended with little difficulty or inconvenience: but an offenſive league would 
involve his majeſty in expences he would not be able to ſupport, leflen his cuſtoms, 
hurt the trade of his ſubjects, and render the difcontented faction among them 
more inſolent. There were no hopes of recovering the Palatinate by force, with- | 
out a junction, not only of theſe two powers, but of Denmark, Sweden, and the 

States of the United Provinces, in the confederacy ; it was neceſſary to ſettle with 
theſe, what demands were to be made, and what ſhould be deemed a denial, upon 
which they were to proclaim war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and all its adherents: 
and there might be reaſon to apprehend, that ſome of theſe allies might fly off after- 

wards, when they found it for their advantage. The French demands were mo- 
derate enough, being chiefly, the aſſiſtance of our fleet, and ſome levies of men for 
their ſervice: but there wanted not reaſons to ſuſpect their ſincerity, and that their 
b real view was to make peace with the emperor, which a league with England would 
facilitate. It was perhaps for a trial of it, or to guard againſt their defection from 
the propoſed league; that Charles, in his turn, inſiſted on a ſhare in their conqueſts, 
and that no peace ſhould, be made, till the elector Palatine was reſtored to all his 

poſſeſſions and dignities. Aungier, the earl of Leicefter's ſecretary, was ſent back 
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with the king's conſent to all, and even more than, the French had aſked: and then Cunts I. | | | 
their miniſters began to ſhuffle, ſtarting pretences of delays, whilſt they ſent the 1 = 
Engh/h propoſitions to Madrid, The Spaniards, alarmed at the treaty, tried to we I 
break it off by another propoſal. Their embaſſador, the count 4 Ograte, offered, 
in conſideration of the king's friendſhip, to deliver inſtantly the Lower Palatinate 
into the hands of the Palſgrave, to engage the duke of Bavaria to reſtore the 
Upper for a ſum of money, and to make an accommodation between them for the 
electorate, either by their enjoying it alternately, or by founding a new one, if the 
king of Eng/and would furniſh his maſter with 20,000 men, and ſhips for their 
tranſportation, to be joined by 20,000 more, that he would draw from Brabant, to 
invade Normandie. There was as little ſincerity 1 in theſe offers, as in thoſe of the 
French; both being deſigned to gain time and to amuſe, whilſt they were taking 
other meaſures: yet the king, confiding in neither, reſolved againſt a breach with 
Spaine, which could not but be prejudicial to the trade of his ſubjects. 

IxIs reſolution did not hinder him from allowing the Palſgrave to purſue his 
own quarrel with Spaine; his majeſty not caring either to appear or be concerned in 
the enterprize. That young prince had been led by ſome into a belief, that, if he 
would go to ſea, and undertake any thing againſt the Spaniard, he might have 

| abundance of adventurers with him, and large contributions from the people of Eng- 

| land. The lord Craven ſubſcribed 10,0001. for an example to others: but the 
backwardneſs of every body elſe in following it, quite daſhed the defign ; the Puri 

| tans, who had always pretended a mighty zeal for his cauſe, being too niggardly and 
ſelfiſh to part with their money for his ſervice. After a ſtay of about twenty 
months in this country, he took leave of the court on * Fune 26, receiving from the 
king a preſent of 10, ooo J. at parting: and ſet out with his borkher Rupert for 
Hollande, Ill fortune purſued him abroad: and his uncle having furniſhed him 
with 20, ooo J. towards raiſing an army to enter Germany, and force a way into the 
Palatinate, he was defeated the next year, near Limgea in Weſtphalia *, by the In- 
perialifts, under the command of count Hatzfeld; 2000 of his men beiog cut in 
pieces, prince Rupert and the lord Craven taken priſoners, and himſelf narrowly 
eſcaping. He attempted, the year following, to paſs privately in diſguiſe through 
France, in order to take on him the command of duke Bernard de Weymar's army, 
and get poſſeſſion | of Briſach : but being diſcovered, was arreſted by cardinal 

| Richelieu' s order, and carried priſoner to the caſtle if, Vincennes; whence after a 
confinement of twenty-three weeks, he was at laſt releaſed by the king of England's 
interceſſion. , The way of force not ſucceeding, Sir T. Rowe was employed, to treat 
with the king of Denmark, and the plenipotentiaries of France, Sweden, and the 
princes: of the empire, at the congreſs of Hamburgb, and to get the reſtitution of 
the Palſgrave's territories and dignities inſerted among the articles to be there agreed 
on for reſtoring the peace of ee e — — nn as One 20 pars _ 
negotiations. 91% 

Tus efforts which the king made for his nephenr s affiftance- were __ nere Opinions of 
dinary; conſidering the difficulties he met with in raiſing money, and the ſeditious >, 8 ; 
practices of a powerful and turbulent faction, which ed all his meaſures; and ing 3 

took every occaſion to aſperſe his government. Among other pretences of clamour, beir * 
the Puritans, who in hopes of vilifying the order of biſhops, rere continually re- * 
viling their perſons, exclaimed horribly againſt them ! for keeping courts and vifft-⸗ 
ations in their own names, and under their on ſcals, without the king's letters 
patent under the great ſeal of England. By a ſtatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 2. in was en- 
ated, © That in all ſuits. of correction or cauſes of baſtardy, bigamy, de furt 


Nele, wills, and admini Arations (the mn had been firſt aſſigned 


: * Strafford, ii. 54. 1 Lud, e 0) il, 8 5 Y Whithch, 25. . A 4 p- 4 
21. . 


Vo. IV. W Nn n 
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| 3 ad Mn the ror) © all ſummons, citations and 
„ I. to the ſpiritual courts * by William the conqueror) «all „7 

. - vil eccleſiaſtical ſhould run in the king's name, whoſe armes were likewiſe 

A. D. 16:7 to be engraved on the ſeals, uſed by perſons, who exerciſed eccleſiaſtical juriſ. 


Proſecution of WILLIAMS. biſhop of Lincoln; had in the. year 1627 „ adviſed ſome: offi 


biſhop iI. 


liams. 


« diction:ꝰ but this act had been repealed by queen Mary, and biſhops had ever 
ſince exercifed their juriſdiction in their own names, and under their own ſeals, a 
uſual before, without the leaſt interruption. In the firſt year of James, an act 
paſſing for the continuance or revival of ſome ſtatutes and the repeal of others, a 
clauſe was inſerted at the latter end of it, for repealing queen Mary's ſtatute, and 
this ſerved for a colour, to accuſe the biſhops of breaking that of king Edward, 
and to frighten them from exerciſing their juriſdiction over obſtinate and incorrigi- 
ble ronconformiſts. © To prevent this effect, the judges had been conſulted: and on 
May 14, delivered their opinion unanimouſly, that queen Mary's act of repeal, 
ſill ſtood in force with regard to king Edward's ſtatute here mentioned. As the 
biſhops had been publickly aſperſed in all places for acting againſt the laws, and 
uſurping on the royal prerogative, it was proper to have this opinion more parti- 
cularly expreſſed, and publiſhed through the whole kingdom. With this view, the 
court of ftar-chamber; on June 12, ſent certain queries on the ſubject, to be re- 


ſolved by all the judges, and their anſwers to be certified under their hands and 
| ſeals: which was done on Juby 1, with the fame unanimity. Their certificate 


imported, that proceſſes may iſſue out of eccleſiaſtical courts in the name of the 
« biſhops; and a patent under the great ſeal is not neceſſary, either for the keeping 

of ſuch courts, or for the enabling of citations, ſuſpenſions, excommunications, 
or other eccleſiaſtical cenſures; that it is not neceſſary for ſummons, citations, 
t or other proceſſes in thoſe courts, inſtitutions and inductions to benefices, or cor- 
erection of eccleſiaſtical offences by cenſure therein, to be in the king's name, with 


his ſeal, or with his arms in the ſeal of his office; that the ſtatute 1 Ego. VI. 


„ c. 2, which enacted the contrary, is not now in force; and that biſhops, 

archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, may hold their viſitations, as uſual, 
without a commiſſion under the great ſeal for ſo doing.” Theſe reſolutions, be- 
ing certified into the far-chamber, were recorded there, and in all the courts of 
Weſtminſter ; they were enrolled likewiſe in the high commiſſion and other eccleſi- 
aſtical courts, for ſatisfying; all perſons, that the proceedings therein, were accord- 
ing to law); and the king, on Auguſt 13, made a publick declaration thereof, as 
well to vindicate his eccleſiaſtical courts and miniſters, as to deter all unquiet ſpirits | 


from preſuming to cenſure them in their juſt and legal proceedings. 


<c 


eccleſiaſtical courts not to be ſevere in their proſecution of Puritans; his majeſty 


having told. him with his own mouth, that he intended to treat them with more 
mildnefſs,: as a conſiderable party, having a great inffuence on the parliament, | upon 
which he depended. for a ſupply, of his neceffities. This was called a revealing of 
the king's ſecrets, committed to his truſt, contrary to the oath he had taken, as 4 


_ . privy. councellor: and a proſecution! was commenced againſt him for that offence, 


It went on heavily till one Prigeon, an officer iti the biſhop's court at Lintoly, and 


a material witneſs in his behalf, was charged as the father of a baſtard child, by 
the two, next juſtices of the peace. Milliams, thinking this Mir bpon OI 


and character of his witneſs, employed ſeveral agents to bribe Jer | 'Ww 0 man, 4 na det 
her to lay the child on ſome other father, and attempts were made by threäts, pro- 
miſes, and rewards, to corrupt other witneſſes; the biſhop owning to beo fal; that 
he had ſpent 1000 J. to maintain Prigeon's'credit; Fe certainly ated" at leall un- 
adviſedly, in this affair; and being proſecuted in the Hare chamber, for tampering 
with witneſſes, and ſubornation of perjury, was on Fuly 11, by the unanimous voice 

3 See vol. ili. 211, 215, Or. Ang. 163. 323. Ruſhworth, ii. 31). 
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of the court, ſentenced to pay a fine of 8000 J. to be ſuſpended by the high com- Cnanuesdo 


miſſion, from all his benefices and offices, and to be impriſoned during his majeſty's 
pleaſure. He remained above three years in the Tower, without going once in all 
that time to publick ſervice in the chapel, or receiving the ſacrament, which 
gave no little ſcandal: yet he came to be pitied by the people, when another 
fine of 8000 J. was laid upon him, for 5 mme — againſt e 
councellors. Me 0 et 01 


* 
A. D. 037% 


TrxsE were the late lord treaſurer We efron, and the: profend" archbiſhop of Canal Libellers pu- 


terbury; againſt the laſt of which, every day almoſt produced a new libel, writ- niſhed. 
ten with a ſhocking: virulence and ſcurrility. There were found in the three pro- 
feſſions of divinity, law, and phyſick, ſome that were not aſhamed of adopting; 
that infamous practice, and] of railing againſt the biſhops, clergy, and the govern- 


ment itſelf, in an unchriſtian manner, and with the moſt abuſive language. H. 


Burton had been chaplain to the king, whilſt prince of Wales*: but not being 
ſent after him to Spaine, nor preferred ſo ſoon as he expected, he conceived ſuch 
a reſentment at the indignity and neglect, that he put a ſcandalous paper into his 
majeſty's hands, and was ordered to depart the court, for this and other inſtances 
of an inſolent and factious behaviour. Hence aroſe his malice, | againſt the king, 
the biſhops, and all his ſuperiors, which he could not refrain from venting even in 
the pulpit. Being taken up by a warrant from the high commiſſion, for a ſermon 
in which he had accuſed the biſhops of innovation, of exerciſing a juriſdiction con- 
trary to law, and of forging the firſt clauſe of the 201 article, he appealed: to the 
king, publiſhed an apology for himſelf, and an addreſs to the nobility; in which laſt, 
he exhorts them and all orders of men, to ſtand up ſtoutly for the goſpel, againſt 
the biſhops. The names of ſome learned and worthy prelates, upon whom his ca- 
lumnies fell, were not ſpared in his ſcurrilous “ invectives. Dr. Baſtwiub s, a phy- 
fician, had publiſhed a virulent pamphlet, againſt the, biſhops, Abelr function and 
proceedings, entitled fagellum epiſcoporum latialiam, and being tried for it, was 
ſentenced on the laſt day of Hilary term 163 5, to make a recantation, to be ſuſ- 
pended from his practice of phyſick, and to be impriſoned a ĩt was his ĩnſolent be- 
haviour in court, that made his ſentence ſo ſevere. His furious ſpirit, too haughty 
to be humbled by any cenſure, put him upon repeating his crime: and the flagellum 
having done leſs miſchief, than he wiſhed, by being wrote in latin, he publiſhed in 
Engliſb another libel, called his litany, a piece fo ſilly and contemptible, in Dr. 
Heylins judgment, that nothing but the fin and malice, which appeared in every: 
line thereof, could poſſibly have kept it from being r ridiculous, 2- Prone,” in his 


libel, entitled, the news from Tpfwich;- had fallen-foul-upon-archbiſhop'Laud and 


biſhop Wren; terming the firſt areb- agent for: the devil, and making Betlzebub an 


archbiſhop, charging the latter falſely: with threatning to -piſtob and hang one or 
two godly miniſters, for not reading the king's declaration, and calling the. biſhops 


in general, Luciferian lord biſhops, devouring wolves, and -exectable traitors, with. 


other odious names not fit to drop from the mouth or pen of a chriſtian. Such 


were the libels, nee n bie en 3 were called $63 ene ain the Aar. 
chamber. ; | uad fq 701 Hoannao) 97307 v 35 1 


Turi natural en was 8 up to the higheſt 8 encourage- 


ment they received from the Puritan faction, of which they affected to be thought 


the champions: the anſwers 2 they drew eee eee them, 


br. A. 148. 309; 310. Soc, 10 0 derum, lib Bubelc huillirs, Blind tbbtchmen, dumb 

Fe repreſents Whit?s, — to con- | dage, thieves: and robbers of feuds, — prophets, 4 
ſiſt in railing and fighting again the truth, Ae ing Wolves, Onebriliqn. ans ms, fafors 

fontague, as a tried champion of ' Rome, and the 2 chri it, Jeſu ſuited pdlypragmat 2 ons of . 2 
devoted votary to his queen of heaven ; and be- ſuch are tlie overflowitgs of his ſpir ſpirit; and 2 
ſides what he ſays of Laud and #rem in particulars; rg of his rhetorick. 


calls the biſhops in general by the appellations 0 r. Ang. 309. 31 E. E TY lu ow” 
i limbs of the mow” and antichriſt, * ii. xo. nt 8 % 4 8 ? 2 
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CnanLesl. contained a repetition of a great part of their libels, and were too full of ſcandal _ 


HOW YRS 
A, D. 1637. 


Pe 
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ſcurrility for any councellor to ſign, or any court to receive. They exhibited a 
croſs bill againſt Canterbury, and his confederates, (as they ſtiled them) ſtuffed with 
the like ribaldry and revilings; nothing could perſuade them to retrench any part of 
this libellous matter; and their obſtinacy in not anſwering according to the due 
form of law, was deemed a ſelf conviction, They were ſentenced on June 14. 
to fines of 5000 J. each to the king, to perpetual impriſonment, and to ſtand. in 
the pillory, where Burton (being firſt degraded by the high commiſſion) and Baſt. 
wick were to loſe their ears, as Prynne was to leave the remainder of his, and be 
branded on both cheeks, with the letters S. L. for a ſeditious libeller. The arch- 
biſhop, on this occaſion, made an excellent ſpeech; fully vindicating himſelf in 
every particular, which Burton had charged upon him, as an innovation, and pro- 
feſſing that all he had done as a biſhop, was with a fincere intention, for the ho- 
nour and good government of the church of Eng/and, and for maintaining the or- 


_ thodox religion eſtabliſhed therein; and that nothing but his care of reducing the 


church into order, with regard to divine worſhip, and ſettling it on the rules of 
its firſt reformation, had raiſed ſuch a ſtorm againſt himſelf, and the teſt of the bi- 
ſhops, who were purely on this account, and no other, accuſed of innovations, by. 
a ſet of men, that were really the greateſt innovators, ever known in the chriſtian, 


| world; They knew themſelves to be ſo: and though a cauſe muſt be very bad, 


when libels, falſchoods and calumnies are neceſſary to ſupport it, they made no ſcru- 
ple of uſing theſe means for gaining their points in view, and propagating a ſedi- 
tious ſpirit, through the nation. The biſhops were in duty bound to ſee unifor- 
mity in divine wotſhip, the canons of the church, and the injunctions of the ſove- 
reign, obſerved in their dioceſes: the diſcharge of this duty was the ſole crime, 
which expoſed them to the rage of the Puritans, who inſolently contemning the 
laws, roarcd out perſecution, whenever any attempt was made, to pat them in ex- 
eention, and prevent the canfuſion and diſorders, which their principles and practi- 
ces could not otherwiſe fail of producing. Even in the caſe of the ſeditious and 
virulent libels' here mentioned, the deſerved puniſhment of the authors was 
called * perſecuting the ſaints, and ſbedding the blood of martyrs; the odium thereof, 
was thrown upon the archbiſhop; and the juſtice of the government openly. in- 
ſalted. The ſentence agaioſt them, ſo far as related to the pillory, and the loſs-of 
their ears, was indeed executed, but without any cruelty in the manner thereof, or 
rather with an indulgence, that was very impolitick. They were ſuffered to ſay. 
what they pleaſed,” whilſt they 2 ſtood in the pillory, and to harangue the people, 
who received their fpecches with acclamatiobs :'. notes were taken of what they ſpake, 


and ſpread in written copies, about the city; thouſands attended them out of town, 
to tak their leave on the road, as they were carried to their ſeveral places of impri- 


ſonment. Thoſe firſt appointed were the caſtle of Launceſton, for Boſtwick, chat of 
Lancaſter, for Burton, and that of Carnarvon, for Prynne: but the two laſt: hav- 
ing been received, as it were in triumph at Coventry, and other places in their way 
thither; and there being a continual reſort to them in the diſtant caſtles, where 
they were confined, for preventing all correſpondence between them, it was found 
neceſſary. to remove them to places ſtill more remote, and wliere ſuch ai reſort was 
e; the firſt tothe iſle of Scilly, the n to Caſtle: Corner, . 


, andi the third to Mount Orguerl, in Ferſey: : wink ad) 


i THERE was nothing wonderful in the ney of 8 when fuch FS: 


were paid them, as flattering the pride of their hearts, ſeemed more than a com- 


penſation for the ſhame of the pillory, Theſe bonours cbuld not ariſe meerly, from 


the compaſſion. of the populace on aceount of a ſentenoe they had deſerved, nor 


from the affence it gave to others of their reſpeQive F 40 we: they” 
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were a diſhonour; though pompous declamations might be made to aggravate the Cuarresl. 


| ſeverity and ignominy of the puniſhment, and the pretended offence, ſaid to be 
taken by divines, lawyers, and phyſicians, might ſerve for a ground of clamour. 


12 : 


The crimes of the men were notorious; their publiſhing abominable falſehoods 
with an amazing aſſurance, calculated for impoſing on the unwary reader, their 


ſhamefal defamation of great and honourable perſons, to blaſt their characters, and 
incapacitate them for doing the good they. otherwiſe might in the world, and their 
ſcandalous invectives againſt the hierarchy, with an unparalleled virulence and 


ſcurrility, were iniquities of ſuch a nature, that they could not but be deteſted by 


every man of candour, veracity, virtue, and honour. Theſe falſehoods and calum- 
nies could not indeed pleaſe any body, who was not very weak in his judgment, or 

very ſtrong in his paſſions: but being eſpouſed by a numerous ſect, and propagated 
with all the craft and diligence it ever uſes to attain its ends, there was too much 
reaſon to be apprehenſive of the miſchiefs, which they were deſigned, and natu- 
rally tended to produce ſedition in the ſtate, confuſion in the church, and deſtruction 
to the conſtitution of both. Whoever conſiders ſeriouſly the enormity of theſe miſ- 


chiefs, with the malicious and infamous contents of the hbels cenſured; and their 


evident tendency to produce them, will ſcarce think any puniſhment too ſevere, 
either for ſuch offences, or for criminals, 'whoſe inſolence at the bar, and whoſe 
whole behaviour on all occaſions, ſhewed them to be incorrigible. Were it poſſible 
to think, this private carriage of theirs, might be owing purely to their own're- 
fractory and furious tempers, there is no doubt to be made, but the huzzas of the 
multitude, the aſſembling of vaſt numbers of people, in the ſeveral counties, through 
which they paſſed, the folemn parade with which they were received in the moſt. 
conſiderable places, and the uniformity obſerved. in different parts in this reſpect, 
were the reſult of a combination, and an effect of the arts and induſtry” of the Pu. 


ritan faction, for keeping up the ſpirits of their partiſans, that they might not be 5 
diſcouraged by the ſeverity of puniſhments, from perſiſting in the ſame i ſeditious 


meaſures for ſubverting the hierarchy, and diſturbing the tranquillity of the nation. 
The government could not bat be alarmed at theſe proceedings, which ſniewed, to 


what an height of infolence the faction was grown, and to whata degree, the com- 


mon people were poiſoned by the impudent falſchoods and calumnies,” which their 
tools had propagated: It became abſolutely neceſſary to red out _ r oe wid 
ſtop the practice of libelling, and prevent its conſequences, | 


Tux growth of popery had been for ſo many years the politiesÞ cant of the laden, Licenciouſnf 
of the preſs 


and the danger of its being introduced, had been made ſo conſtant a topic in the 
remonſtrances of parliaments, that the nation was generally prepoſſeffed with the 


reſtrained. 


notion, and alarmed with terrible apprehenſions of that danger. There was no- 


thing to which the common people had ſuch an utter averſion: and not knowin 
diſtinctly in what it conſiſted, they were eaſily wrought on, by the clamouts of 


the Puritans, and their affected profeſſions of zeal againſt it, to take for granted 


every thing which they repreſented as popiſb. This was the light, wherein they 
ſet forth, whatever was done, by the biſhops and clergy, in beautifying and adorn- 


ing churches for the honour of religion, in providing for the order and decency = 


divine worſhip, and in requiring an uniform obſervance of d&s and geſtures; ex- 
preſſive of the humility and reverence due to almighty God, and well becoming 
a good cbriſtian: the defect of reaſons againſt things fo commendable in 
their nature, was amply ſupplied by the charge of their being practiſed by 
fapifts, though this was an argument that would hold equally apainft the profeſtion 
of chriſtianity. It hath ever been a weaknefs in the people of England, to hs over 


eredulous; they are apt to fwallow every thing by the great, which they fee in print, 
without examining into the particulars, or conſidering the foundation upon Which 


they are advanced, It behoved the government, for its on _ and the quiet of 
Vor. IV, | OOo the 
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CnARI ESI. the kingdom, to prevent their being thus deluded: and as no puniſhments were 


. 
A. D. 1637. 


Troubles in 


Scotland 


about a li- 


turgy. 


ſufficient to deter factious perſons from writing, a way was found to ſtop the 
publiſhing of their, libels. This was done, on * July 1, by a decree of the court of 
Star- chamber, For reducing the number of maſter-printers, and puniſhing all 
« others that ſhould follow the trade, and for prohibiting, as well the impreſſion of 
« all new books without licence, and of ſuch as had been licenſed formerly with. 
« out a new one, as the importation of all books, in the Engliſb tongue; printed 


« abroad, and of all foreign books whatever, till a true catalogue thereof had been 


« preſented to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of London, and the books 


« themſelves had been viewed by their chaplains, or other learned men, of their ap- 


<« pointment, together with the maſter and wardens of the ſtationers company.“ 
Care was taken, to have this decree duely executed, and to procure from the Szates 


General of the United Provinces a proclamation againſt the printers and diſperſers of 


ſeditious books and libels injurious to the church and biſhops of England: the ma- 
giſtrates of Amſterdam and Roterdam were likewiſe engaged to apprehend and puniſh 


ſuch Engliſhmen as had printed: any unlicenſed pamphlets. Theſe meaſures put a ſtop 


for a time to the libels of the faction: and the good effects thereof, which ſoon be- 
came viſible, would have been more laſting, had it not been for the . that 
began on the following occaſion in Scotland. 


TE liturgy, which had been ſo long under the conſideration of the: Scotch 


biſhops, being finiſhed the laſt year, the king, by a proclamation on * December 20, 


ordered it to be publiſhed, and uniformly obſerved by all his ſubjects in that king- 
dom; each pariſh being obliged to provide two copies thereof before the next 
Eaſter, when the uſe of it was to commence. This was agreeable in the main to 
the method taken in England by Edward VI and Q. Elizabeth, whoſe liturgies 


were compoſed by a ſelect number of biſhops and learned men, authorized by their 


commiſſions: and without being laid before the convocation, were eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament. It was not, however, an effect of Engliſh counſels ; the king be- 
ing ſo very jealous of the privileges and independence of his native kingdom, and 
and ſo averſe to any meaſure, likely to be conſtrued an impoſition from England”, A 

that he would never ſuffer any Scotch affairs to be debated in his Engliſb privy coun- 
cil: communicating them only to a few Scotchmen about his court, of which the 
marqueſs of Hamilton was the chief, being in a manner the ſole director of all buſi- 
neſs relating to Scotland. There was ſome difference in the caſe of the two king- 


doms, with regard to the royal ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, eſtabliſhed in both 


by act of parliament, but warranted only in England by a ſubmiſſion of the clergy in 
conyocation; it never having been acknowledged by the Scotch in a general aſſembly. 
This defect expoſed the exerciſe of it to diſputes i in certain caſes, particularly in that 
of the canons; which having been drawn up, in conſequence of a reſolution of the 
aſſembly held at Aberdeen, A. D. 16 16, were injoined by the royal authority, with- 
out being firſt communicated to the Scotch clergy, and receiving their approbation. 
As this was the moſt material and plauſible objection to the book of canons, it ought 
to have been guarded againſt in the caſe of the liturgy : and the biſhops, who had 
compiled it, and were entruſted with the management of what concerned its intro- 


' duction and reception, had a particular charge given them, To be careful in their 


« proceedings, to do nothing but what ſhould be aprecable to the laws of the realm, 
te and not to fail taking and following the advice of the lords of the council.” 
Theſe inſtructions were not obſerved in any point, which proved of very ill con- 


| ſequence. The biſhops entruſted, either preſuming that the liturgy would be re- 
. ceived without oppoſition in virtue of the royal authority, becauſe they heard as yet 


no outcries againſt it, or BEE: minded to engtoſs all the merit of introducing it to 
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themſelves, did not care to conſult with the privy council, in which fate ſo many of Cranteel. 
their own order, older and wiſer than themſelves, and* the principal of the nobility. Lon 


They durſt not venture the reception or refuſal thereof to the vote of a general aſ- 
ſembly, becauſe refractory and factious perſons are obſerved to be much more au- 
dacious and inſolent when met rogether, than whilſt alone; and aſſuming a licence 
of ſaying what they pleaſe, are generally better heard, than cooler and wiſer heads, 
in ſuch aſſemblies. If theſe or other reaſons rendered it improper to convene the 
clergy, they ought to have taken the greater care in treating with them ſingly, and 
in diſpoſing the moſt conſiderable among them to receive the liturgy: but they took 
no ſtep of this kind, nor did they ſo much as communicate the matter to their fellow 
biſhops, that they might prepare the pariſh miniſters in their ſeveral dioceſes, They 
ſeem to have thought the buſineſs would do of itſelf: and left the fate of the liturgy 
to chance and hazard; though they had ſufficient reaſon, to expe& it would meet 
with oppoſition, and to apprehend the fatal conſequences of the nation's being en- 
flamed on this occaſion. 1 eie 1; 
THe wiſeſt of the clergy had been long * convinced by experience of the ne- 
ceſſity of having biſhops to curb the petulant humours of ſome preachers, eſpecially 
of the younger ſort, whoſe inſults of authority, in their pulpits and meetings, gave 
great offence: and their love of order diſpoſed them to receive a liturgy, which 
would put a ſtop to thoſe extemporary prayers; wherein ſeditious miniſters vented 
their malice againſt particular perſons, and their diſaffection to the government; and 
ignorant ones addreſſed themſelves ſo familiarly and fawcily to God Almighty, as 
was a diſhonour to his nature, and a diſgrace to religion. But there was till a 
number of miniſters, who retained the principles inſpired by Knox and his followers: 
and their party had, in 1633, received a great acceſſion of ſtrength by the de- 
claration of ſome noblemen in their favour. Theſe were the earls of Rotbes, 
| Lothian, Caſſils, and Eglinton, the lords Lindſey, Loudon, and Balmerino. There 
was till greater danger to be feared from the general diſcontent reigning among 
the reſt, on account of the commiſſion of ſurrendries; which though it was not car- 
ried ſo far as to deprive them of the church lands they had uſurped, yet took from 
them the juriſdiction exerciſed formerly by the abbots and other eccleſiaſtical digni- 
taries over their vaſſals, and hindered them from tyrannizing over theſe and the 
miniſters of pariſhes where their lands lay, in the cruel and barbarous manner they 
had of late uſed. They could not bear the thoughts of parting with a command, 
that gave them a power little leſs than abſolute over their tenants, and the incum- 
bents of livings: and though they could not hinder the paſſing of an act of parlia- 
ment to confirm the commiſſion, they reſolved to prevent its execution, by ſeizing 
the firſt opportunity of throwing, the nation into confuſion. ' Moſt of the great fa- 
milies were one way or other intereſted therein, but as it was for the benefit of the 
clergy, whoſe livings were to be increaſed to near 50 J. a year, there was no em- 
barking them in a quarrel upon this account, and they were forced to wait for an 
occaſion, in which they could pretend religion was concerned. This was offered 
them by the liturgy ; which they took care to miſrepreſent as the maſs- book, and 
an open ſtep towards introducing popery : all the Preſbyterian zealots joined in the 
cry, and it ſpread, like wildfire, among the common people; being the eafier cre- 
dited, becauſe the common-prayer-books had not been diſtributed to each pariſh . 
according to his majeſty's directions, and, without knowing their contents, no body 
was able to refute the calumny. There were other things that diſpleaſed; the 
council had a preſident put over them, and nine biſhops had a ſeat at the board: 
the power of the prelates was much envied, and the great laymen were diſguſted at 
their being promoted to offices which they had been apt to conſider as appropriated 
to themſelves. Archibald Campbel lord Lorne, though lately favoured by the king, 
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> table bargain of Kintyre, with the grant of an hereditary right in the 
—_— r. — of the 1s, ind with a large ſum of ready money for his pre. 
4. D. 1637. nt ſubſiſtence, took offence at being denied the office of lord chancellor, and at 
ſeeing it conferred on the archbiſhop of &.. Andrew's. TJohn Maxwell biſhop of 
Roſs, a man of great parts, and full as great ambition, was thought to aim at the 
poſt of high treaſurer: and, a jealouſy of being ſupplanted by bim, made the earl of 
 Traquair a ſecret enemy to the biſhops; the more dangerous, becauſe he was 
truſted, and being ſuppoſed hearty in the point of the liturgy, great deference was 

id to his counſels. n FOO V 
Ir was by this earl's advice, that the reading of the liturgy was put off from 
Eaſter to Fuly 23, and ordered to begin, not in remote provinces, where it might 
have been eaſily introduced; but at Edenburgb, and the parts adjacent, that the lords 
of the ſeſſion might aſſiſt at it, and retiring into their reſpective countries on 
Auguſt 1, when the vacation commenced, might be able to give an account of its 
reception, Whatever advantage might be propoſed by their reports of its ſucceſs, it 
could not be put in ballance with the danger of its miſcarriage by being ſet up in 

the moſt populous city of the realm, uſed to tumults on the ſlighteſt occafions, and 

where all the meaſures of the old A:rke party were generally concerted, The want 

of proper preparations for its reception at Eaſter would have appeared a better rea- 

fon for the delay: but it doth not ſeem to have been urged, fince nothing of this 

kind was = done in the interval between that feaſt and July 23, except the notice 

given, on Fuly 16, in all the churches of Edenburgb, that the ſervice would be uſed 

there on the Sunday following. This only ſerved to advertiſe the oppoſite faction of 

the time, when they were to execute the meaſures concerted, in the April before, at 

Edenburgb, by * Alexander Henderſon (upon whoſe judgment the reſt of the turbu- 
lent miniſters depended, being far ſuperior to them all in learning, wiſdom, and 

ſtate- policy) and David Dick, with lord Balmerino and Sir Thomas Hope, the king's 
advocate. It was then agreed, that the firſt affront to the liturgy ſhould be offered 
by certain women and matrons of the place, with their adherents, who undertook 

the province: and accordingly, the ſervice was no ſooner begun, on the day ap- 
pointed, by the dean in the cathedral, and by other miniſters in the pariſh-churches, 
but they roſe in a tumultuous manner, and, after ſome reviling language and excla- 
mations, threw the ſtools they fate on at their heads, and cronded to pull them out of 
=. their deſks with ſuch fury, that moſt of them were glad to run away, and retire to 
| | | their houſes. In the cathedral indeed, the biſhop, mounting the pulpit, tried to ap- 
peaſe the tumult; but with ſo much danger of his life, that the magiſtrates had 
much ado. to fave him, and clear the church of the unruly rabble. When this was 
done, and the doors made faſt, the dean went on with reading the morning ſervice, 
till he had finiſhed it; the multitude without doing all the while, by ſhouts, rap- 
ping at the doors, and pelting the windows with ſtones, what they could to diſturb 
the devotion of the congregation. The care of the council, and magiſtrates in pro- 
| viding a guard, prevented any diſturbance in the afternoon : but the biſhop ran a 
= . ſecond danger of being murdered in his return, had not the earl of Roxburgh, lord 
1 5 privy ſeal, by the help of his ſervants, received him into his coach, and drove away 
too faſt to be overtaken. It was expected, that all the council ſhould contenance by 
their preſence the firſt reading of the ſervice: but the marriage of a relation ſerved 
Traquair for an excuſe to be that day at the earl of Morton's houſe of Dalkeith, 
f and moſt of the lay- lords had ſome pretence or other for abſence. Nor was it leſs 
| remarkable, that no body was puniſhed, nor ſo much as proſecuted for this riot : 
and the council, inſtead: of taking vigorous meaſures to ſupport the liturgy, thought 
fit to ſuſpend it, as the cauſe of the tumult, to the great encouragement of the Pu- 
ritan faction. The magiſtrates of Edenburgh made ſtrong profeſſion of their in- 
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nocence and obedience, offering to maintain ſuch as would read the ſervice +. but the CuarLesL 


biſhops, ſceing no malefactor puniſhed, and ſuſpecting the lay- lords of the council, 7 
did not think their perſons ſafe in the city, and retired all, ct Uta, to their 
ſeveral dioceſes. i : BH 123] 

Tr1s was deſerting the work; at a time when: it; 0 w hein affitance, 
and the authority of the council, whereof they were members. The field being 
left to their adverſaries, Alexander Henderſon, John Hamilton, add James Bruce, 


miniſters in Fife, who had been threatened by their dioceſan with the penalty of 


horning, if they did not read the liturgy, joined 1 in a petition to the council, on 
Auguſt 23, for a ſuſpenſion of the charge: it was favourably received, and tranſmit- 
ted to his majeſty. The petitioners were referrrd to Sept. 20, for an anſwer; and 


the good reception of it being eommunicated to their | correſpondents in Fiſe and 
the Weſtern ſhires; ſeveral lords, gentlemen, and miniſters, eame from thoſe parts 


Ren by the day appointed, for the anſwer, which, however, was put off to 
the 170 of October. The harveſt being got in by this laſt day, a vaſt number of 

gentlemen, people, and miniſters, who had been detained by it in the country, 
flocked to Edenburgh. Had the king's anſwer brought a diſcharge of the ſervice 
book, as archbiſhop Spot ſivood and the old biſhops adviſed, the greateſt part of this 
multitude would have returned home well ſatisfied, and, if any had remained, their 
number would have been inconfiderable *: but Traguair and others, who meant the 
ruin of the biſhops, undertaking to get it received: without further trouble or danger, 
orders were ſent for ſettling it in Edenburgb and the neighbourhood: Inftead of an 
anſwer to the petition, the council, on October 17, iſſued three proclamations; the 


firſt charging all perſons, that had come to ſupport the petition, to depart from 


Eqdenburgh in twenty-four hours, on pain of rebellion," and being put to the _ 


the ſecond, for removing the council and court of ſeſſion from that city to Linkth- . 


gew; and the third, for ſuppreſſing a ſeditious book, entitled, A diſpute againſt the 
Engliſh.:Popiſh ceremonies chtruded on the Kirꝶte of Scotland, which had been 
diſperſed for ſome time with impunity. This occaſioned a new tumult; the wo- 
men roſe again to the number of 300, attended by a rabble of men, and had like to 
have torn, Traquair and the biſhop of Galloway in pieces; the council- houſe was 
inveſted, and the lords were forced to get ſome of the noblemen that oppoſed the 
ſervice · book, to eſcorte them to their lodgings. The magiſtrates of Edenburgb, be. 


ing beſieged i in the town-houſe, could not, as they alledged, ſecure their lives; but by 


ſigning a paper; declaring, that they would join with the petitioners in oppofing the 
ſervice · book, and reſtored Ramſey and Rollocł, two miniſters ſilenced for not reading 
it, to their places and Pulpits. The royal boroughs had as yet lain by: but the 
news of Edenburgb's joining the petitioners, brought them all, except Aberdren, into 
the ſame meaſures; and being once engaged, they became the moſt furious of any. 
Tun next morning, the women, children, and ſervants preſented a petition to the 
chancellor againſt the liturgy, as the lords and gentlemen did another to the council 
againſt both the ſervice and the canons. Theſe laſt continued till at Edenburgb, 


but under ſome apprehenſions, leſt the proclamation ſhould make ſuch miniſters, as 


were not in the ſecret, quit the place: and this forced them to diſcloſe” a matter, 


which they. would not otherwiſe have cared to divulge; that the lord treaſuret 


Traquair had aſſured them, no notice ſhould be taken of their ſtaying in town, 
provided they. did not appear in the ſtreets, This kept them all the next day ſhut 
up in their meeting houſes, whilſt Balmerinoch and Henderſon were conſulting with 


Sir T. Hope, the oracle of the party, and the adviſer of all their proceedings: but at 
I Henderſon brought them the reſult of the conſultation, a paper complaining of 
the 


biſhops, and craying juſtice to be done upon them, as underminers of religion. 


Theſe were the earls of Rot bes, C ils, Eglinton, Hume Tothian, and Memy with. a lots 
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CxarLes). Many of the miniſters declining to fign it, and profeſſing they came only to be freed 
of the ſervice-book, and had otherwiſe no quarrel with the biſhops, the noblemen 
ſent Rothes and Loudon to perſuade them with their long orations; which had 
ſuch an effect, that all ſubſcribed, and it was immediately delivered to the'clerk' of 
Copies of it were carried by them to their feveral pariſhes, to be 
ſigned by all ranks of men, and returned by the next councy day, November 15 

when the earl of Mont roſ. appeared alſo for the firſt time among the di enkel 
nobles. The king, ſeeing in the petitions no diſavow ing of the late tumults, was 
not haſty to give them an anſwer: but ordered the council to ſignify by a procla- 
mation, which was publiſhed on December 7, That the inſults offered, on 
* OFober 18, to his officers of ſtate, were the reaſon, why he delayed it, and that, 
te as he abhorred all popiſb ſuperſtition; he ſhould allow nothing in bis dominions, 


wo W Ne 
A. D. 1637. 


s but what tended to the advancement of true religion, profeſſed at preſent in Schr. 


Fomented by 


France. 


_ who under a weak prince governed the firſt of thoſe realms, with a deſpoti 
was not mare careful of eſtabliſhing is interior quiet by taking Rechele! and-fob- 


the council. 


« Jand” Council days not being frequent, it was thought proper to diſmiſs the 
multitude, keeping only a few out of each eſtate to refid&-edaſtantly at Euenburgh, 
and join with the noblemen in preſenting to the council, on December 19, 4 gecli- 
nature againſt the biſhops, that they, being now a party, might not fit and vote it in 
that judicature. Traquarr, Sir James Carmichael treaſurer depute, Sir T. Hape 
advocate, and Sir Jobn Humilton juſtice clerk, now declared themſelves more plainly 


for the petitions; Roxhur gh was more reſerved: 


and none ſpake heattily ir" be- 


half of the biſhops, beſides Sir Jobn Hay, clerk regiſter! The'refult' of the comeit 
was, that the lord treaſurer ſhould: be ſent to inform the king of the height to Which 
matters were carried; the biſhops there preſent did their utmòſt to oppoſe bis being 


emplopedd: but Roxhurgh/and-the reſt of the council a root bis 3 and 
 Traquasf ſat out, on December i, for London." 


Tn factious Scots datſt:(earde have gone alete legs were it 18 Gr dd en- 
couragement they receivd from France and England. | The cirdina! % 'Rirhelita, 
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Mit; 


power, 


duing the Hugonots, which was deemed the chief glory of his adminiſtration,tHough, 


_ whatever ends it ſerved in point of religion, it 
ties of a nation, expoſed defenceleſs to alb the oppreſſions of arbitrary 


proved of n6 advantage to the fiber- 


er, Than 


he! was diligent and artful in embroiling neighbouring ſtates and wea ening them 
by inteſtine diviſions and inſutredt ions. Charles, thinking ir inconſiſtenk With the 
intereſt of England, that the ports of the Spani/h Netherlands ſhould be ifi the Hände, 


either of France or Hollande, had by the terror of his navy vj Aff ppointeda*defigh | 


he had formed for reduction thereof: and had itritated him fill! mote ni dy eſpou- 
ſing the. intereſts: of the queen mother, the only rival het Had reaſen t. read ih 
the favour of his maſter. This able miniſter, who had nolregard to father Honour 
or conſcience, When they claſhed with his political maximes or thirft xf revchge, 
had, notwithſtanding the peace between the two croungi employed ſo erf 48 the 
year 1634 , agents in Scotland, to enflame the diſcontents of the hodillty and 
gentry, which had been diſcovered during ths late ſeſſion of Parliament; "2! their 
intreagues had the greater ſucceſs, by being accompanied! wu ſttong affdrances bf 
a ſoldiertof fortöne, 
150 much Fepdtition 
unter Gafovus'Adolphns,: that he was raife# 10 the digtäty ef 4 Senerit beer 
and had hpportunities of ſetding many of his coumrymen: and forhiir 4 
quaintange!with-others of tho beſt families engaged in the füttte ſervice" Oominy 


ſupport; and the actual grant of ſupplies) Altoanden a Le 
but grown rich with the fpoils of Germany;' had ſerved i 


inte Daglond,> proud in his nature, and full ef his o merite, he expe 


a 


reocived at court; in manner which he could not cfalin Ab thie 10 his birth; but 
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imagined himſelf entitled to by his foreign ſervices; The king, Rita ! in his rules e 

of decorum and ceremony for the treatment of all pet ſons, acebtding to their reſpe- 

Qive quality, did not admit him to kiſs his hand: and flatly refuſed to create him a 

baron *, as he deſired. Lefly, vowing revenge for what he deeined” a groſs affioiit, 

applied to M. de Bellievre, the French embaſſador at London, who had orders to 
_ excite tumults, and raiſe a rebellion in England; offering, if furniſhed with 50,000 

crowns, to raiſe's powerful army in Scotland, where he had: friends, relations, and 

adherents that would enable him; to make good his engagement. The embaſſador, 

after a faint pretence of ſcruples, about raiſing diſturbances in the dominions of a 

prince, ſo nearly allied to his maſter, and thus abuſing the privileges allowed to his 

character, by the law of nations, ptomiſed to give his court an account of the pro- 

poſal, and ſending Richelieu advice of all that paſſed, received orders from him to 

advance double the ſum demanded; taking proper precautions not to be bubbled 

in the affair. A ſubſidy ſo confidetable; enabled Ley to be very ſetviceable to France, 

in promoting the troubles of Scotland, and this earneſt of the cardinal's liberalityand 

readineſs to ſupply them with all neceſſaries in a plentiful manner , inſpired a mighty | 

confidence into the heads of the ion, in that kingdom. e 

Tnegy were likewiſe in great hopes of raiſing a ep in the nm of Cauſes of dil 

Ireland, where 160,000 of their countrymen were ſettled, rigid kirk- men, bold, ee 

inſolent, and uuder the direction of ſeditious miniſters, with whom: they beld a 

correſpondence: but they had ſtill a greater dependance upon the Puritans of Eng- 

land. They had for a long time entertained one Eleaz er Borrhitict, (an artful! in- 

ſinuating, experienced, and dextrous man, well fitted for his employment) at Bor 

don for tranſacting with the nonconformiſt there, ' who wanted no iticlinations to 

make an inſurrection in this kingdom: but the nation was not yet. ſufficiently pre- 6 

pared for their pur poſe, and the king's affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that they hal 

little rea ſon to hope for ſucceſs, till the work was begun i in Stotland.” It that ca: 

they promiſed" all the affiſtance in their powet: g and Borthwick' returned about this 

time, with theſe aſſurances, Which gave great encoutagement to the fasten in 

Scotland. The Eugliſd Puritans were the Effe dived capable of taking this re- 

folation, by reaſon of the heavy com plaints they made of the lobte of lectures; 

the prohibition of any prayer before ſermon, excep t in the tertris of the 556th can 

the” king's i junctions for filencing” the abate ian RGvliich? the Wu enting or 

miniſtets for not reading the declaration, in favour of lawful Los oll Suritays, 

when people had been at the afternoon ſervice,” hole ſmall number Was valtly en- 

hanced to render it odious; the pompous adornin ug of churches, the exactions of a 

ſtrict conformity to the liturgy; the over great power and ſevetity "of the highco. 

miſſion; and the terrible puniſhments inflicted on x odly welle in the court of 
frarithamber,  'Phieſe were points, which bein; "Exagperated | to a | monſtrous degree, 

were very well ealeulated to affect the Scots, and make them conclude, that others 

wWoüild never endurt hat they could not bear themſelves, without having recourſe 

to arms for redrefs: but if theſe "Were grievances, "they were. all peculiar 10 che 

Puritans; whilſt the nition in general enjoyed a felicity gteater 5 chan it had known 

for ſeveral ages. There were ho wever. ſome proceedir nes of a more g general extent, 8 

Which notwithſtanding their legality, were deented hardſhips, and g ve uncalineſs 1 

to abundance of people, more by che terror and apprehenſion of What they might, 

than by the ſenſe of What they actually did ſul er, Such were \the commiſſions), 

_ enquiring into encrbachmerits upon Whiteball, and other royal palaces, an 

— compounding; either for with the Proprietors of lands, in Kent and Eſſex, on 

ount of lands recovered from! the ſea, which belonged of. right to the crown, 

but bad been occupied by gentlemen-to: whoſe eſtates they lay ontiguous, ot with 

others who had incurred the penalties of the ſtatutes againſt depppulations, by in⸗ 

ods e Ang. 350. „ arge i. 376. 335. 490. ü. 117. 


1 
A. D. 1637. 
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Cnares I. cloſures, and turning arable land into paſture, The building of cottages without 


. 
A. D. 1637. 
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four acres of land annexed to them was forbidden by a ſtatute. 31 Elig. c. 7. and a 
commiſſion for levying the penalties, or compounding with offenders, obtained at 
the inſtances and executed for the benefit of the earls of Morton bs Stirling, 
cauſed a good deal of clamour, falling hard on mean people. The king's, making 
a park near Richmond, for which, beſides his own waſtes and woods, he purchaſed 
at a rate above the ordinary value, the commons of ſome pariſhes, and the. lands 
and tenements of ſeveral gentlemen, and freeholders adjoining to his own, enclo- 
ſing all with a brick wall, ſerved very unreaſonably for a pretence of clamour to 


refractory people, who took a pride and fancied themſelves happy i in having ſome- 


thing that their ſovereign wanted, though all at laſt concurred in the agreement, 


(which contained proper proviſions for their convenience in paſſing through it) 


except one man (brother to the famous Jobn Hampden) whoſe houſe, and its ap: 
PariFnances, were therefore left out of the incloſure. | 

Tae juſtice ſeats held by Henry Rich earl of Hollande, raftice. in 5-224 and 
ſouth of Trent for enquiring into the encroachments made on the king's foreſts and 
chaſes, and the waſtes committed therein, alarmed: almoſt all the gentlemen in 
England. Great encroachments on the lands, and horrible havock had been made 
in the woods of that of Deane, whence the royal navy, uſed to be ſupplied, with 


timber, carried down the Severn, and by ſea to Portſmouth: fines a, to the amount 


of 100, ooo J. were laid on the ſeveral perſons for waſtes and frauds, but very juſtly, 
and leſs than the damage done, as was proved by good evidence, or their own con- 
feſſion. The Eyres, held for the neu and other foreſts in Hampſbire.: and.in Oxford- 
ſhire, produced. nothing of profit to the crown, or of hardſhip to private perſons. 
In that for Malt bam foreſt, all Eſſex from Stratfard-le-bow | to Cattford-bridge, ten 
miles beyond Colcheſter in length, and from the Thames to Sten/ed-ſtreet,; near 
Hoddeſdon, in breadth, was found by records to be foreſt : but the gentlemen... being 


allowed time to produce grants and evidence for the disforeſting of their lands, and 


a commiſſion iſſued to compound with them for encroachments, no further pro- 
ſecution enſued, What created Hollande abundance of enemies, was, the proceed- 
ings in his Eyre for the foreſt of Rockingham: in Northamptonſhire, which was ex- 
tended from fix to ſixty miles: and. very large fines ſet, on ſeveral perſons of great 
quality for treſpaſſes and encroachments, with very little profit to his majeſty; who 
ſeems to have remitted them, as he did immediately. that of 20, ooo]. on the carl of 
Saliſbury for Brig ſtock park, which had been given his father by Q. Elizabeth. 
Theſe are all the Eyres that appear to have been held, more to the terror, than the 
hurt, of people. As encroachments had, through the negligence. of the officers 
of the revenue, been undoubtedly made by gentlemen, whoſe lands lay contiguous 
to the foreſts, there was reaſon enough for the enquiry :, and the clamour raiſed on 
this occaſion, was owing chiefly to the reports ſpread by malevolent perſons, as if 
all the counties in the kingdom, except Kent, Suſſex, and Surry, were to be made 
foreſts. Theſe alarmed all the world, with the apprehenſions of they knew not 
what; ; which affected them 15 than if at had 1 e N a 


— committed by; a ſhoal of Ti 2 
Pate in the channel, to the great interruption « of RANGAYOD, and, detriment of vai, 


So 111. 


Os Strafford, | i. 338. 415; Yo ii. 1b. 12 E. king, confeſſed had 33 ae 2 
* EZ. 136. 138. 141. 142. 155. 164. Ih of wood, MS. be bad, petitions, 1632) _ above 


2 Thoſe of Sir Baſil Brooke and Mi. Min, came 11, L. and _ nnn an in the _ 
pr os ooo l. that of lady Edward Villiers, to 170004, ſury, $0004... 
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Boox XXII. OF ENGLAND. 245 
the advantage taken of the weakneſs of the royal navy and the king's inability to Caatussl. 
defray the charge of a better; by the French and Dutch, to encroach and obſtruct Z D165; 
the fiſheries of the Engliſh, to take their ſhips; to deny openly, and to dilpute by 
force; the dominion of the Britiſh ſeas, enjoyed unqueſtionably for ſo many ages, 
by the crown of England, to the no ſmall honour of the nation; the opportunities, 
which the neighbouring powers on the continent, in war with one another, having 
great armies on foot, with ſhips to tranſport them, and the Spaniards frequently 
failing through the channel, with fleets; and troops on board, to recruit their forces 
in Flanders; had of making deſcents on any part of the kingdom, expoſed it to ſo 
many inconveniences, and ſuch continual danger, that it became abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to provide by a ſtrong fleet for its ſafety. Theſe were the reaſons of iſſuing writs 
for ſhipmoney ; the king's neceſſities were known to all the world; and he had no 
other way of providing againſt a danger; which was equally notorious, The revenue 
thence ariſing amounted * to 218, 500 l. a year: and if an equitable proportion in the 
aſſeſſment, if a right application of the money it produceth, if the advantages derived 
from the careful and wiſe diſburſement thereof, can recommend a tax to thoſe on 
whom it is laid, this ought to have been not diſagreeable to the nation. It was after 
an examination of all the various kinds of taxation uſed either in the times of the rump 
parliament, or in thoſe of his majeſty's predeceſſors, by the parliament firſt choſen 
after the reſtoration, found to be the moſt equal of any; the money levied on the ſub- 
ject, was kept by itſelf in the Exchequer, and iſſued only for the ſervice of the navy; 
not a penny thereof coming into the king's coffers, or being applied to his private uſe: 
and it ſerved effectually to aſſert the ſovereignty of the Britiſh ſeas, to clear them of pi- 
rates, to make the Engliſh flag reſpected by the French and Dutch, to-prevent their 
getting the ports of Flanders, into their poſſeſſion, to protect our fiſheries, advance our 
commerce, and ſecure the nation from all foreign dangers, Theſe advantages were per- 
haps the very reaſon why it was ſo much exclaimed againſt by a faction, which had 
nothing more at heart; than to fink his majeſty's reputation abroad, to keep him in in- 
digence at home, to diſtreſs his government, to alienate the minds of his ſubjects, and 
to charge him with all the inconveniences and miſchiefs ariſing from the weakneſs 
of a marine, which. he was otherwiſe unable to remedy. Hence ſprung the London 
addreſs for reducing their rate to a moiety, the inequality deſignedly laid by the firſt 
aſſeſſors upon the citizens, the unmerciful loading of the clergy a, with the fifth or 
fixth part of the ſum impoſed, till orders were given not to tax them higher than 
the tenth part of the land rate of their ſeveral pariſhes; the endeavours. of ſome of the 
Puritans * to raiſe: mobs, when carrying through the ſtreets to priſon, for their refuſal 
of ſhipmoney,; their abuſive libels, as well againſt; the government for laying, as 
againſt the lord mayor for collecting, it; and the falſe reports confidently ſpread, 
that none of the . gropaled wow: be ſent to My IA all the oy be aun 0 - 
other uſes. 

TuIs calumny 1 was foon refuted — 5 event; experience ſhewed the great for 
vice of the fleet; the ſubje& in thoſe happy days was burdened with no other tax 
whatever, this was a very light one: and it was for ſome time generally paid with- 
out repining throughout the nation, either in a ſenſe. of its neceſſity, or out of 
affection to the king, and deference to the wiſdom and authority of the privy coun- 

cil. In this temper it continued till the legality of the writs was diſputed by John 
Hampden, : a gentleman. of an ancient family, poſſeſſed of a very large eſtate in 
the county of Bucks, and one of the principal ringleaders of the Puritan faction. 
He was rated only twenty ſhillings: for his great. eſtate ; and for. this trifling ſum 
ſtood, a proceſs in the Exchequer ; thinking the expence would be amply recom- 
penſed, by the credit he ſhould gain with his party, and by the gloty of appearing 
A champion for the liberties of his country. The king had been fully ſatisfied of the 


v : i er 462. pr. Angl. 32. E:. E. E. 153. 161. 
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Cnanres I. legality of this naval ard, as well by the infinite number of precedents produced 
F for it by the late attorney general Noy, the moſt eminent lawyer m the kingdom 
” D. 167. for knowledge in his profeſſion, and the beſt verfed in records, as by the hiſtotical 
account, given of its being levied from the Saxon times, down to the reign of Henry 
II. by the leirned Selden in his mare clauſum, a book which his majeſty had care- 
fully examined: but being alarmed at Hampden's oppoſition, and at others following 
his example, and too juſt to exact any thing by power, which was not ſupported by 
law and reaſon, he reſolved to make a further enquiry into the matter, for his own, 
and his ſubjects ſatisfaction. The judges ate by their oaths bbliged to counſel the 
king, whenever they are called; they had been aſſembled extrajudicially by Henry 
VIII. Richard III. and other princes for that purpoſe: and Charles, in the beginning 
of this year, on Candlemas day, ſent them a tate of the cafe, drawn up in certain 
queries, for their opinions. The lord keeper Coventry had formerly, in June 
163 5, ſpoke to them on the ſubject; they had likewiſe given their opinion on it, in 
the December following; and having had a year and half's time for confidering it, 
their judgment ſeems to have been already formed: but now confideting it again, 
each man by himſelf, and all of them together, they ſoon” teturned an anſwer in 
writipg under their hands, to this effect. That when the good and fafety of the 
te kingdom in general, is concerned, and the whole kingdom in dapget, his ma. 
« jeſty might, by writ under the great ſeal of Eugland, command all the ſubjects of 
« his kingdom, at their charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch number of ſhips with 
e men, munition and victuals, and for ſuch time, as His majeſty ſhould think fit, for 
< the defence and ſafeguard of the kingdom from ſuch danger; that he might 5) 
law, compel the doing thereof, in caſe of refuſal or reſractorineſs; that in ſuch 
e 2 caſe, his majeſty was the ſole judge, as well of the danger, 4s when and how 
« the ſame was to be prevented and avoided.” It was declared at this" titnie, as 
well by the judges, that they would not be bound by this opinion, when the 
cauſe came befote thenrjudicially, 'as by the king, that he did not propofe-in'con- 
falting them, to ſtop any proceeding in the due courſe of law, or check any per- 
ſons in ſuing for relief, if they conceived themſelves aggrieved. e 8 
HaAurprx's ſuit going on, came to a trial in the beginning of November, not in 
the court of Star- chamber, but in a legal way, before the barons of the Exchequer, 
aſſiſted by all the judges of England, in the Exchequer- chamber. It was Argued in 
his behalf for ſix days by Oliver St. ulm and Me. Holzoutn; And for the crown in 
a8 many by Sir Edivard Littleton and Sir Foba Banks, tlie fit ſollicitor, the other 
attorney general. Theſe pleadings were ſcarc ended before Chriſtmas * : and the 
judges did not begin to deliver their opinions till Eafter term in tlie year following. 
4. D. 1038. It is not Worth while to take notice of the queiks and exceptions ſtarted about the 
I delects of the writ, ſcire facius and mittinits, in point of form, which, However, 
ſeem ſufficiently anſwered by the chief juſtices Finch and Brampſton: but a brief 
ſtate of the merits of the cauſe, ſo fur as the prerogative of the crown, and the li- 
berties'of the ſubject are concerned, is to material to be omitted. The queſtion 
was, whether the king, finding in his judgtrfent, that the Fatty and pteſervation of 
dhe kingdom neceflarlly requiredthe ald cominainded in the writ,” thight Hot com- 
mand it for chat purpoſe; not fot the conquelt ör confervation'of cotthtties beyond 
Ka, the vindication of injuries done him b) foreign Princes, nor for His On private 
Uſe and the incteaſe of His fevende, Hor even in vtdinary taſes of defence, but only 
"when the ſafety of the realm was in danger. This ate of it rendered all that was 
advanced by Hampden's counſel, about the '6tditiaty tevenue of the crowh 4nd pe- 
ültions chat he would Ice on it, the ordibaty fervices in <onfequetice of "Patticular 
renures for defence of tlie land or fea, kings applying to parliament for ſapplies 
in foreign wars, or for 'their Private uſe, borrowing money, paying Wages, and 
i Ama, 479, uy 599. 2 Straff, ii. 140. 160, i 8 Ang 
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bine other proviſions in thoſe caſes, quite foreign to the ſubject and he anſwers CHARTLESI. 
making other proviſions in thoſe caſes, quite foreign to the ſubject, and t | 
of the King's counſel on thoſe heads, fuperfluons and needleſs. It was agreed by {D168 


the former, © That the king is by law entruſted-with the defence of the realm, and 
bound in duty to take care of its fafety ; that it belonged to him to order the ways 
« and means of defence, fince none could, without his Iicence or commiſſion, 
« either ſet ſhips to ſea, erect a fort, caſtle, or bulwark, even upon their own lands, 
« raiſe forces, or make general collections of money, for that purpole 3 that the 
te poſſe regni was veſted in him, as the poſſe of each county was committed by him 
«tothe ſheriff, his miniſter ; that he was lord of the ſea, as well as the land, both 
« together making but one kingdom; that he was the ſole judge, as well of danger 
« from foreigners, and when or how it was to be prevented, as how far it was fit to 


« be communicated for that end to his people; that he could tax a town for 


« murage, becauſe for its benefit, and whoever hath a benefit, muſt contribute to 
« the Charge; that in times of danger, he might ſeize the caſtles of ſubjects into 
« his own hands, and in time of war, burn ſuburbs, deſtroy corn, with other pro- 
_ « viſions, and waſte the country, without regard to any man's property; and that 
 « his averment and certificate of the danger were not traverſable.” The defen- 
dant's counſel allowed likewiſe; « That in caſe of a war, either actually commenced, 

“ or only declared, and eſpecially in caſe of an invaſion, every ſubje& was charge- 
« able to the defence of the realm, in proportion to his eſtate, as commiſſioners of 
« ſewers had, before the ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII, in the caſe of an inundation, power 
« to tax all who were to receive any benefit thence, to the erecting of banks, cauſe- 

ways, and other ſewers, according to their proportion of land within the level; 
« that; as neceſſity required, all ſubjects, not excepting the clergy, were bound to 
« ſerve, when the kingdom was in danger; that they were obliged to furniſh them- 
« ſelves with all manner of armes for the defence of the realm againſt foreigners, 


« and to march out of their ſhires, fot oppoſing an itvaſion, or ſuppreſſing a re- 


« bellion; that they received no wages, whilft they remained in their own counties; 
« that, as appeared from Dome/day book, ſea ſervice was, in the Saxon times, dug 
« by tenure from Saliſbury, Glouceſter, Warwick, Leiceſter, Berkſbire, and other 
« inland towns and counties; that Danegeld was then levied, and exemptions from 

it, as alſo from ſhipping, granted by kings after the Conqueſt ; that tenants in an- 
cient demeſne, and ſuch as held by burgage tenure were of old talliable at the 
e king's will and pleafure, for the neceffities of the ſtate, without the conſent of 


4 0 | e k n ©. „„ . . — A wt : 2 4 Þ q 45 1 + pr + = -— 1 1 14 4 ; 
« parliament; and that no diſuſe or diſcontinuance could take away the right of | 
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« the crown, becauſe nullum tempus ocrurrit reg. 
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Tux points, which they attempted to maintain; were, „“ That inland counties 
cod not be obliged to fit out ſhips, when they had none; that the inhabitants 
* thereof were not to be taxed, either for wages, viduals, or other wife, for ſending 
men out of their counties, though for defence of the realm, or, if they did, they 
« werenot compelled to do it, at their own charges; and that when the ordinary 
„ meas of defence, either failed, ot were not ſufficient, the onely extraordinary 


dhe allowed by Jaw was a parliamentary ſapply.” In anſwer to theſe allegations | 
it was urged,” „That though the king had the care of the realm, he could not de- 


« fend it by his fingle perfon, without the help of His ſubjects, who excluſive of 
any condition of tenure, were obliged by thelt allegiance, and by their common 
3* Intereſt, to join in its defence; that neither his private revenue, which ſcarce 
* ferved for his ſubſiſtence, nor-the-ſubfidy of tonnage and pbundage, which was 
only deſigned to guard the ſea in ordinary caſes, for the ſafe intercourſe and na- 
< vigation of merchants; and was found deficient in this reſpect, even in the reigit 
_ «of "Bakourd IV, were," in a juncture when all che neighbouring powers were 

e ſtrong uit fea, able to defray the expence of ſuch a fleet as was neceſſary for the 
defence df the realm, and that the king had been at a vaſt charge, over and above 
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Cuaresl. © the produce of ſhipmoney ; that private intereſts muſt always give way to the 
TD « publick good, and poſitive laws ceaſed to be of force, when the ſafety of the 
D. 1638, | 


kingdom was in queſtion ; that, if inland counties had no ſhips of their own, 
« they might either hire or get them built in other places, and might at leaſt con- 
« tribute men, armes, ammunition, and victuals for the common ſervice, and for 
ec the aid of ports, whence they received great advantages for the tranſportation of 
e their. manufactures, and other conveniences in point of commerce, and, as th 
« ſhared in the benefit, they ought likewiſe to bear a part in the burthen of the 


defence; that an act of parliament prohibiting either the king to defend the 


© realm, or the ſubject to aſſiſt in its defence, would not be obligatory, becauſe 
ec againſt natural reaſon; and that nothing could be more prepoſterous, than for a 
« king to have the charge of defence, and yet not have the neceſſary means of de- 
5 fence in his own power, in a caſe of neceſſity, without recourſe to parliament.” . 


To theſe arguments drawn from reaſon, the king's counſel ſubjoined others, in 


point of law; In the Saxon times every body was obliged to ſerve in all expeditions | 


for defence of the kingdom ; nor could the piety of Ina and other princes during 
the heptarchy, fond as they were of granting all kind of privileges to the mo- 
naſteries of their foundation, exempt either thoſe religious bodies, or the ſecular 
clergy, from this ſervice. Fa > 17" time of it was not ſtinted to forty days, but con- 
tinued as long as the publick neceſſity and occaſion of the ſervice required: the pay, 
cloathing, and victuals of the men that ſerved, were furniſhed by the counties, the 
freeholders whereof choſe their commanders. When England became united under 
one monarch, the great Alfred (as Aſerius Menevenfis relates) cauſed ſhips and gal- 
leys to be built throughout his realm, which not being then divided into, counties, 
made but one maritime province, as it might do again, if our kings united ſeveral 
counties together. Edgar had a vaſt fleet of 3600 veſſels fitted out in the fame 


männer: and the rate of this ſervice was fixed by his ſon Ethelred, who ordered a 


ſhip to be provided at the joint-charge of the proprietors of every 3 10 hydes; all 
England being then divided into certain quantities of land of this denomination. 


Canute, in his laws“, ordered ſhipping to be provided in the ſame manner, de- 


nouncing very heavy penalties againſt ſuch as diſobeyed his command. His ſons 


continued the charges: and Hardicnute increaſed the burthen, by raiſing the pay 


of the forces; obliging the Exgliſb to give twelve marks to every maſter of a ſhip, 
and eight to every ſeaman in the navy, and exacting the payment thereof with great 
ſtrictneſs in every county of the kingdom. This ſervice of the ſubject is generally 
confounded with Danegeld, though they plainly appear to be different, the latter be- 
ing a tax firſt laid by Ebelred, for paying a tribute to the Danes, or bribing them 
to quit, and not waſte, the realm; whereas the former was more ancient and an or- 
divaty duty of the ſubject for the defence of it againſt the Danes and all other 


3 


"43 +». 


enemies. It js at leaſt certain, that though Edward the Confeſſor releaſed Danegeld, 


his fleet was provided in the ſame manner, as thoſe of his predeceſſors; that which 
he had at ſea in + A. D. 1046, being compoſed only of two which were his own 
property, and of forty- two fitted out by the landholders of his kingdom. Thus 


ſtood the caſe at the Norman conqueſt; and as William I. made only a proviſion of 


cavalry by the erection of knights fees, he ſeems, to have depended on this general 
duty of the ſubject for being ſupplied with infantry and a navy, At leaſt the Eng- 
Iifh ſerved him in reducing Le Maine, and he obliged them, every one according to 


his quantity of land, to maintain that mighty army of Normans, French; and Bre- 
tails, wbich he brought over to oppoſe an invaſion threatened by the king of Den 
mark, It is certain, that though William exempted his abbey of Battel from it, as 


Henry I. did the city of London, and the abbey of Croyland, this laſt being freed like- 
wiſe from the naval aid (de navigio) yet he and his ſucceſſors levied Danegeld, till 


dee before, vol. i. 364. 370. LI e. 10. 3 Sims Duneln. ' Chron, Sax. 1 
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the reign of Henry It, . when. ſome of its produce Was accompted for in the pipe Cala. 4 ” 


tolls: and though the payment thereof hath never been fince exacted, yet Jobn and 
Henry IH granted exemptions from it in their charters * to the burgeſſes of Yarih- 
mouth and Dunwich, and it never was, either rengunfed by any king, or repealed by 
any act of parliaments. ' 
„Dean was an annual chungs upon every hyde of land, and though originally 
for the equipment of a fleet, was different in that reſpect from ſbip- money, 
or the nua! aid, which was caſual, being laid only in certain exigences, and diſ- 
continued, when there was no occaſion for the ſervice. The king's right was not at 
all affected by ſuch diſcantinuanee: and the attorney general had collected and pro- 
duced above go writs, which had been iſſued by the royal authority alone, without 
the advice or conſent of parliament. It was proved by theſe records, that in the 
reigns of Eduard II, Edzward III. Richard II, Henry IV, V, and VI, Edward IV, 
Henry VII, Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth, the crown had, by its own inherent 
authority, ſummoned all perſons between the ages of ſixteen and ſixty *, to be either 
ready, ot to march, for the defence. of the realm; that the Cingue Ports were or= 
dered ?, in time of danger, to furniſh a greater number of ſhips, than they were 
obliged to by their tenure; that in proportion to the danger and the neceſſity of the 
publick ſervice, vr its were ſometimes ſent to the maritime counties only 4, and on 
other occaſions all ouer the kingdom; that the king, appointing guardians of the ſea 
and coaſts 5, empowered them to levy the charges thereof upon the country; that 
he appointed how much and how long the country ſhould pay for wages, and what 
time the men and ſhips ſhould continue in the ſervice, for two or three months, and 
more, if neceſſary, the equnties being diſtrained for their wages and the charge of 
the an Map that all perſons whatever might be compelled to the guard of the 
ſea, when neceffary, even the regular clergy, as appeared from the caſe of the abbot 
of Rebertſbridge; that ſuch as ſtaid at home 7 were obliged, in all the counties of 
England, to contribute to the charge of thoſe who were in actual ſervice, and to the 
maintenance of ſuch as could not ſupport themſelves z that they were compelled to 
theſe duties by * diſtreſs, impriſonment, ſeizure of their lands and goods, and on pain 
of forfeiture of all their poſſeſſions, in caſe they did not obey ; that writs, of this 
kind were ifſued to allo the counties in the kingdom, even to inland ones; particularly 
to Oxford, Bucks; Rutland, Northampton, Nottingham, Derby, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
&c, agreeable to a rule in law, that whoever receives a benefit from it, ſhould. pay a 
contribution to the ſervice; that they were iſſued, not only when an invaſion was 
made, or a war begun, but when there was only an apprehenſion of either 0, by way of 
preparation againſt the danger, and on bare information or rumours, as Q. Elizabeth 
and her council made the like proviſion, in Octaber, 1587, againſt the Spaniſe in- 
vaſion in the year following; that there was often no cauſe at all aſſigned ** in the 
writs, and they were iſſued, and the ce laid on the . not Oe when * 
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Cnannesl. liaments were fitting *, but when conſiderable aids and ſubſidies were granted by them 


NV nas 
A. D. 1638. 


for the publick ſervice. Whoever looks into the printed catalogue of the Gaſcon 
and French rolls in the Tower of London, will ſee an infinite number of record 
pointed out for the proof of all theſe particulars: and better evidence can ſcarce be 
deſired for the right of the crown to a naval aid, than what may be drawn from the 


conſtant uſe for many ages of a compulſive power in this point, exerciſed by our 


kings, and obeyed by the people. There was no act of parliament expreſly' againſt 
it: and all the objections made againſt the king' s right, were drawn from certain 
general words in ſome charters and ſtatutes, which ſeemed, by ENTS, either to 
take away this branch of the prerogative, or to reſtrain its exerciſqggdG qe. 

A CHARTER of William the Conqueror, in the fourth of his NIDY paſſed i ina 
great council at London, That all the /iberi homines a, or freebolders of the realm, 
« ſhould be exempt from all unjuſt exactions and talliage, and bound only to the 
« ufual ſervices due from their lands and fees, which they were all to unite, like 
« {worn brothers, in doing, with all their power and fortunes, to ſupport his govern- 
« ment, and to defend the kingdom.“ The ſtreſs of the objection grounded on this 
charter, lies in the word talliage, a tax never laid in any country upon gentlemen, 
ſerving the crown with their perſons, and holding of it immediately by knights 
ſervice (as thoſe termed freeholders did, it being the general name then given to ſuch 


military tenants, as had not yet been dubbed knights) but only upon roturiers abroad, 


and here upon none but ſoccage tenants of the ancient royal demeſnes, either 
remaining ſtill in the crown, or granted away to buroughs, and particular perſons. 
A paſſage in the charter of 5 Henry I. ſhews, that this exemption concerned only ſuch 


as held of him per loricam, 'by a'military tenure, for talliages were levied from time 


to time (as appears evidently in the pipe rolls) upon Landon, and other cities holding 
in fee farm, and on the tenants of ancient demeſne, at the king s pleaſure, and af. 
ſeſſed either by the council, or the itinerant juſtices, from the reign of Henry II, to 


the 234 of Edward I; when cities and e were mas 4 ſummoned to ſend re- 


eee to parliament. 
Tux next charter inſiſted on was the As Charte, e Siva John by the 


great barons, in armes at Runingmede 5, obliging himſelf . not to lay any ſcutage or 


23 E. I. m. 3. d. Dee vol. ii. 29. * it» 268. 271, . 280. 


% aid (except in three caſes) without the conſent of parliament.” But whether this 


charter, forced upon John by armed and unlawful violence againſt his will, was 
either for that reaſon deemed invalid, or did not bind his ſucceſſor, or whether the 
barons themſelves, in their cooler reflections, did not like it, becauſe it reſtrained 


them likewiſe from impoſing the like aids on their vaſſals, it was laid aſide, and ne- 


ver confirmed: whereas that of Henry III, expreſly eſtabliſhing ſcutages as uſed in 
the reign of Henry II, hath been confirmed above thirty times, without any ſuch 
clauſe being ever inſerted ; and ſcutages, with other aids, continued to be levied, as 
they were before, by the royal authority ; beſides heavy fines, greater than the amount 
of the ſcutage, upon ſuch military tenants, as were abſent, without leave, from the 


ſervice. Cities, buroughs, and towns of the king's demeſne (of which there are at 


leaſt a thouſand mentioned in Domeſday) had not been repreſented in parliament 
above two years, when (though talliage was ordinarily a tenth) they gave the king 


an eighth of their goods, without conſulting the lords, who were no ways intereſted 


therein, and Edward I, beſides the duty of 405. a ſack, granted to the end of the 
war, had ſeized all the reſt of the wool in merchants hands to his own uſe, and 
charged 2000 quarters of corn, beſides other victuals, on each county 6. The con- 
ſable and mareſchal, drawing ſeveral of the nowlity 1 into their party, publiſhed i in a 


Cl. 14 E. III. m. 13. Pat. ian 1 Pat. 9 E. II. n 
Cl. 10 E. III. m. 37. d. 11 E. III. e br 6 7 INS & 17 E. III. m. 9. 10: 
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mutinous humour, a kind of manifeſt, complaining as 2 of thoſe taxes and Cyanres . 


prizes, as of the eighths being granted, without either the common conſent of the 
whole parliament, or any clauſe (as uſual in all grants at that time) to provide 
againſt its being made a precedent, and drawn into a cuſtom: and they went ſo far 
as to hinder and forbid the payment thereof. The king paſſing, at the latter end of 
Auguſt, into Flanders, a parliament was ſummoned by the young prince, who. was 
left regent, to meet, on October 6, at London: and the two diſcontented earls, coming 
tbither with an army, ſet guards at the gates, and about the city, and obliged the 
| prince to paſs an act confirming the great charter, and that of the fore", with cer- 
tain other articles relating to the taxes and prizes abovementioned. This was done 
on October 10, the laſt day of the ſeſſion: and beſides the charters, it contained a 
proviſion, that the aids and talliages already granted by the people of their own 
„ good will to the king, and the prizes lately made, ſhould not by being here- 
« after found in the rolls, be made uſe of to lay like the burthen upon them, nor be 
« drawn into a cuſtom; and that no ſuch aids, talliages and prizes ſhould be taken 
« for the future, without the common aſſent of the whole realm, ſaving the an- 
« cient aids, telliages and prizes due, and acc uſtomed*.” Such were the terms in 


which the conſtable and mareſchal, with their partiſans, drew this act: and it 


being ſent abroad to Edward was ratified by him, on November 5, with a pardon 


to thoſe lords and their adherents, who had refuſed to go over with him into 


Flanders. As theſe acts had been, in a manner, forced upon the king, and paſſed 
by him, when in foreign parts, there was ſome doubt about their validity: but 
Edward being after his return taken up all the next year in the war of Scotland, 
they were not confirmed till Eaſter, A. D. 1 299; | after, the conſtable's deceaſe®. 
There was anothet confirmation thereof, in ſome points +, the year following, but 
with the like exception of the king's right, in prizes due and accuſtomed. 
THz act for confirming the two charters was mentioned by Hampden's council, 


but not inſiſted on, becauſe it would not anſwer their purpoſe. They choſe rather 5 


to claim the benefit of what was called the ſtatute de tallagio non concedendo, pre- 
tended to be likewiſe paſſed in the ſame 25* year of Edward I, though not en- 
tered in the ſtatute roll; which was produced in court, and contained only the 


ſtatute for confirming the charters, and the pardon of the conſtable and mareſchal. 
The ſollicitor general Littleton obſerved, that this pretended ſtatute de tallagio was 


not mentioned in ſome ſtatute books, ( printed upon the faith of manuſcript collecti- 
ons of old ſtatutes, made by private men, and in which ſeveral were inſerted, that 
far from paſſing had been expreſly rejected from the throne) and in others which 
had it, there was no year, no. king's reign aſſigned for it; that no hiſtorian ever 


ſaw it, nor was it ever entered on record; that it appeared plainly from the contents 


to be barely an extract of the confirmatio cartarum, omitting as well the reference 
to the aids abovementioned, which only were reſtrained, as the ſaving to the king 
of all ancient aids, (and conſequently ſhipmoney the moſt ancient of any) which 
appear in the latter. Extracts of acts of parliament are never entered in the ſtatute 
rolls; and whoever drew up that extract, and from the collections of what private 
man ſoever it was taken, and printed as if it had been a ſtatute, and came thence 
to be generally thought ſo, it was certainly, not agreeable to the hiſtory of the 
time, and of no force; though if it had, the prohibition of all aids, without any 
expreſs exception, would not have included the three ſpecified in Magna Charta, 
for the king's _— the knighthood of his eldeſt ſon, and the marriage of his 


1 Stat, 25 E. I. c. 1. 4 Hemingford, Hiſt. Bobun earl of Hereford, conſtable, and Bigod 355 


Edio. I. p. 139. mareſchal makes a part, to the 34 year of Ediv. I. 
3 He died in the year 2298, (Dugd. Mona fl. 


can be more abſurd, than the placing of the pre- eſtate on Edward. Dugd. Bar. i. 136. 
| tended ſtatute de tallagis, of which the pardon to Stat. 28 E. I. c. 1. Articuli ſuper cartas. 
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(A. D. 1306,) eight years after the death of the 
Ang. i. 447. Matt. Weſtm. 431.) ſo that nothing former, and five after the latter had ſettled all his 
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Cranuesl, eldeſt daughter. Much leſs would it have included ſhipmoney, a naval aid taken 


„ a 
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by the royal power, and not derived from any parliamentary grant, to which only 

the pretended ſtatute relates, T his appears plainly from ſubſequent practice; ſhip. 
money continuing ſtill to be levied: and what is ſtill a more convincing proof, that 
there was no ſuch thing, as the ſtatute de tallagio, Edward did, whilſt at te 
fiege of Sterling, A: D. 1303 and 1304, levy an extraordinary talliape of a fixth of 
their goods, upon all cities, boroughs and the tenants of his demeſnes, by his fole 


authority, without the conſent of parliament.  'If fuch a ſtatute had been made, 


the parliament would not, in a year or two after, have afficmed the king's right of 
laying talliages on the demeſnes of the crown, as is done in the ſtatute of 1 Edw. II. 
which provides that the tenants of lands, in manors of thoſe demeſnes, ſhould not 
be diſtrained for knighthood; neither could Edward II. have levied ſuch talliages 


without complaint; nor would there have been any occaſion forthe exemption from 


all talliages, which Edward III, in the firſt year of his reign, granted the city of 
Londons, to reward the great ſervices of the citizens; an act 1 eee 1 a 
much better ſecurity, than any charter of a king whatever. 

Ir may not be improper in this place to obſerve, that aids due to the crown by 


common right are not to be taken away, by general words in ſtatutes; and that by 


the rules of law, for the expoſition of ſtatutes, ſuch general words muſt have a rea- 
ſonable intendment to the maker thereof. Scutage was an aid 4, more or leſs, ac- 


cording to the occaſion, laid by the crown upon knights fees, to the tenure whereof 
it was incident, and paid by his military tenants: and talliage was alike due from 


the tenants of the royal demeſnes, being likewiſe incident to their tenures; both 
theſe were in old times deemed unalienable, even by acts of parliament. Fad then 
any charter been granted, or ſtatute paſſed, that the king ſhould not lay either of 
theſe without the conſent of parliament, it could not in the nature of the thing, or 
conſiſtent with reafon, be ſuppoſed that he had given up bis right to them, or that be 
meant any thing more in ſuch charter or ſtatute, than that he would ordinarily have 


the advice and conſent of parliament, in fixing the tate, at which, ſuch ſeutages 


and talliages ſhould be levied. As this voluntary reftraint in point of the rate, did 
not take away his right to thoſe aids, neither could it be preſumed to preclude him 
in extraordinary caſes, if a refractory parliament ſhould refuſe its conſent to a rea- 
ſonable rate, or to any at all, from having recourſe to his original right of laying 


them by his own authority, eſpecially in a time of danger to the ſtate, and when a 


publick neceſſity required. The prelates and barons, making it their buſineſs to 
defraud the crown of its rights, had by giving in falſe accounts of their ſervices to 
the earls mareſchal and their deputies in royal armies, and by other artifices, re- 
lated by Madox in his Baronia Anglica, ſunk their number of knights fees, during 


the 56 years of the reign or minority of Henry III. to ſuch a degree, that ſcutages ” 


were reduced to much leſs than half their real value. The accompts too of the 


Exchequer, in that weak reign were fo ill kept, and in ſuch confuſion, that an attempt 


to diſcover their true value was an endleſs work, and could not but create number- 


lefs diſputes, and a deal of ill blood among the nobility; which Edward I. for the 
fake of publick tranquillity defirous to avoid, was tacitly content to take ſubſidies 
and fifteenrhs, inſtead of ſcutages, from his military tenants; a method begun by 
them in his father's time, perhaps with a view of concealing their frauds, till it 
was too late, either for a diſcovery or remedy. The irrefragable authority of 
Domeſday, prevented fuch frauds in the ſoccage tenants upon the demeſnes of the 
crown: and as. they. ordinarily paid a tenth of their goods before for a talliage, 
the ſame rate. was generally continued, after they came to be repreſented in parlia- 
ment, the cities and boroughs giving a tenth, when the lords and knights of ſhires 


1 See vol. ii. 303. Hemingford, n Rot. Pip. 6, and 13 E. 1 Pat. 1 E. III. p. I. m. 5 
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gave a fifteenth. The world is apt to imagine, that theſe fifteenths and tenths were Canes). 
a mere free gift of the commons, and a burthen upon the ſubject; whereas in rea- 7 D.16 c. 


lity, they were only a commutation for thoſe ſervices, and duties annexed to their 
tenures, in conſideration whereof, their lands had been originally granted, and 
which being as much due to the king, as rent is from a leſſee to a landlord, their 
eſtates would have been forfeited for want of payment and breach of covenants. 
The crown had an abſolute right to the revenue granted by ſuch tenths, and fifteenths: 
and if kings did not demand it in that ſhape, they could do it in the form of ſcuts 
ages and talliages. Thus in A. D. 1338 Edward III. had ĩſſued writsfor levying a ſcu- 
tage on his military tenants, the nobility, knights and freeholders of counties: but ſu- 
perſeded them upon their petition and granting him a moiety of their wool, amount- 
ing to 20,000 ſacks in number, and to 400,000/. ſterling in value. Thus too 
in A. D. 1332 *. commiſſions were iſſued for aſſeſſing a talliage upon cities, boroughs 
and towns of the demeſne: but upon the grant of a tenth of their goods, were re- 
called. Had Charles, upon Hampden's refuſal to pay 20 ſhillings for ſhipmoney, 
ſummoned him to ſerve perſonally on board the fleet with the men, he was obliged, 
by the tenure of his eſtate to bring with him, and in failure thereof, levied on him 
the ſcutage, fines and forfeitures, to which non- attendance ſubjected him, he would 
ſcarce have been troubled with a ſuit in the exche quer. 
What Hampden's counſel urged againſt ſhip- money from the parliament rolls of 
1 E. III. c. 5 and 25 E. III. c. 8. 2 R. II. n. 3 and 2 H. IV. n. 22. was foreign to the 
queſtion.” Such as lived within ſix leagues of the ſea, had, in ordinary caſes, the 
guard of the coaſts, whilſt thoſe who lived at a greater diſtance had charge of the 
inland counties; and theſe laſt were not obliged to march out of their ſhires, ol to 
furniſh and convey men of arms and hoblers, to foreign wars: but that they were 
bound to go out of the inland counties, to the guard of the coaſts and ſea (which 
is part of the kingdom) againſt a foreign invaſion, or in a caſt of neceſſity, is al- 
lowed by the roll of 1 E. III. (as Mr. Seiden ſays upon it) according to ancient uſage. 
The chancellor's relation in 2 R. II. of the opinion of the council (who had, perhaps 
at that very time, at leaſt juſt before che relation, iſſued ſhip-writs to the inland 3, 
as well as maritime counties of England) that they could not raiſe money on the 
ſubject, for tbe king's. private uſe, or an inuaſſun with France (which the earbof 
Buckingham then propoſed) without the aſſent of parliament, doth not at all affect 
the point in diſpute: nor is it material, that Henry gratified the commons in re- 
voking the commiſſions which he had iflued for cities to build barks (2 H. IV.) in 4 
time , peace, hen he rejected the other part of their requeſt, that he would not 
iſſue: the ie for the future. The inſurrection of Ouen Glyndowrdy in Wales, ſome 
diſturbance in Ireland, and hoſtilities in Guienne, ſerved him, in A. D406, für 
a pretence of aſking a ſupply fromo parliament. This demand affbrded the. Com- 
mons an occaſion of making heavy complaints of the exceffive expences of his 
houſhold filled with a ſet of raſcals, hilſt he utterly neglected the publick ſer vice; 
<Jeavingthe Melſb rebell ion to be quelled by the gentlemen of themmarehes, at their 
o, eoſt and labour, till they werelutterly exhàuſted; and ſome quite rained; 
and ithe guard of the ſca, tothe inhabitants on the coaſts, who had endeav G 
<ito maintain it at: their own expence, till diſahled to ſupport it longet; the coun 
ties and touins in the middle of Eugland, being ilikewiſe: impover iſhedd by the 
«heavy impoſts and charges laid upon them, to find then and archers ff the fn 
*.ſervice.”. The unprecedented freedom, or bitrerdieſs of this:rembnſtranceſhews; 
that the commons were not in a temper to minte matters: and had theſe impoſts und 
charges, upon inland counties, for the ſea". ſervice. been illegal, they would un- 
doubtedly have complained of them, as much in chat reſpect, as tliey did of their 
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CararLzs). being burdenſome. But this was ſo far from being the caſe, that notwithſtandi 
the infinite number of writs, in the courſe of many ages, for laying theſe charges 


and levying this naval aid, in every part of the kingdom, for its common defence, 
there is not to be found, in all the rolls of parliament, ſo much as a ſingle complaint 
of their being illegal, or trenching on the property and rights of the ſubject. If 
this uniform undiſputed practice ſnould not be thought a ſufficient proof of their le- 


gality, it looked at leaſt ſo like law, that it was taken for ſuch, by the beſt and 1 


learned lawyers in the kingdom. 

Tux act of Richard III againſt bene volences, a new invention of raifing money 
for the king's private uſe, of ſcarce ten years (ſtanding, doth not relate to the ſub. 
jet: and thoſe who oppoſed ſhip-money, founded their objections chiefly.on a 
ſtatute in the 14 of Edward III, and on the petition of right paſſed by Charles 
about nine years before, With regard to the firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that Edward 
having taken on him the ſtyle of king of France, and large ſupplies being neceſſary 
for ſupport of the war againſt Philip de Valois, „The prelates, earls, barons, and 
* commons of the realm (i. e. the knights of, ſbires) had granted him the gt* ſheaf, 
« fleece, and lamb, for two years, as the repreſentatives of cities and buroughs bad 
e A g* of their goods and merchandize . This was the firſt (and indeed the onely) 
tax of the kind, that was ever laid; it was for this reaſon the more neceſſary to pro- 
vide (by a clauſe uſed of courſe at that time in all parliamentary taxes Whatever) 
that it ſhould not be made a precedent. This was done by the king's granting for 


himſelf and his heirs, «© That the faid grant fo chargeable ſhould not another time 


* be drawn into example, and turn to their prejudice, nor they from thenceforth 
ehe charged to make any aid, or to ſuſtain charge, unleſs by their common conſent 
et in parliament, and that all the profits of the ſaid aid, and of ſome branches of 
u the ordinary revenue, ſhould be ſet and diſpended upon maintining the ſafe- 
be guard of England, and the wars of Scotland, France, and Gaſcugne, and in no 


< place elſewhere during the faid wars. Such was the occaſion, on which this pro- 


viſion Was made; jt is plainly relative thereto, and ought not to he extended further; 


it was defigned to guard, not only againſt Edzerd's continuing the 9, after the two 
years were expired, by his own authority (as the kings of France frequently did in 


the caſe of taxes originally laid by the eſtates) but alſo againſt his laying it in any 
other ſhape or proportion, as of a tenth, which had been moved two years before, 
or an eighth ſheaf, '&c. which was done by the general words, They ſhould not 
tc be charged to make any aid or ſuſtain charge, unleſs by their commutꝛx conſent 
in parliament.” It was levelled againſt ne charges and impoſts, not agaĩaſt the 
old rights of the crown, and ancient impoſitions laid by the royal authority: 'agree- 
able whereto. in another act of this very ſeſſion, granting a duty of 40 fl. a ſack on 
weol, and a laſt of leather, for the fame term of two years, the old cuſtom was ſtill 
reſerved, when a proviſion was made that the new duty ſhould not be charged on 
thoſe commoditics after the cxpiration of the term, nor drawn into a cuſtom. The 
declaration of the crown, in the firſt part-of the clauſe, ſhews'it to be occaſional; 
and; the ſuhject matter of the laſt part, limiting it to the duration of the wars with 
France and Scotland, proves it to be temporary; as many other ſtatutes were, though 
net expreſly ſaid to be ſo, but being made on particular occaſions, they were con- 
ſidered only as ordinances, and remedies for the preſent exigence. It is not elſe eaſy 


to accomaꝑt for an act which paſſed in parliament, two years before'this*, granting 


to the crown a duty of two ſhillings. a tun on wine for ever: it is expreſly affirmed 
to be perpatual, and never was repealed: yet the judges Crooke and Hurton, who 
laid a ſtreſs on the act in the 14% of Edward, would ſcarce have allowed that of the 
12% to be pleaded for a perpetual grant of tonnage, in behalf of the crown, eſpecially, 
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PTE YER. this ſame tonnage was granted again, only for two years, CuxRIIEsl. 
before Edwards death, and new grants thereof were made to his ſucceſſors. Com- 
mon practice beſt explains the meaning of a ſtatute, which cantiot in reaſon be ſup- 
poſed to extend to caſes wherein'it'was never obſerved, nor even thought to oblige. 
Such was the caſe of the three uſual aids, excepted in Jobn's Magna Charta; ſuch 
was that of fines and compoſitions for knighthood ; ſuch was that of a naval aid or 

ſhip-money; all which ſtill continued to be levied, notwithſtanding this ſtatute, 
though ĩt contained no exception in favour of any of them. Theſe were all equally 
forbidden, or not all affected, by the ſtatute: and that this laſt was the caſe, appears 
from the grant, made eight years after by parliament, of three fifteenths'to be 
raiſed in three years, on condition, that no talliage or impoſt ſhould be laid by the 
privy council, withbut the aſſent of the commons in parl ia ment, and that the aid 
for the marriage of the king s eldeſt daughter ſhould be ſuſpended, during that 
term. And as to the laſt in particular, writs were iſſued for it this very year, and 

| afterwards, 2: to both inland and maritime counties, in the ſame reign, and in thoſe 
of his ſucceſſors, Richard II, Henry NV, V, VI; Pe long as there was any occaſion 
for them, by wars with France, and by danger from enemies on the continent. 
After 4 long" menen, of this danger, Chen The nation was drawn . — into a 


. 
J. D. 1638, 


Elana. in e of an Melfi from 1 Oper A. D. 1 ci al and 1 555. Rd 
ing out the like writs (though the had three armies, the leaſt of them conſiſting of 
more than 20, 60 then, on foot in different parts of the realm for its defence) they 
wete ſo readily obeyed, that When ſhie ordered only ten ſhips from London, the city 
put itſelf to che charge of fireing out twenty forthe ſervice. This was never thought | 
any intrenchmſeſit on che liberty or property of the ſubject: and with regard to the 
ſtatute in queſtion, or any other of a Hke general Wichr, they could not affect it, 
conſiſtent with ihe tate, Coftantiy obſerved by qudges in their expoſition of acts of 
parliament; that aids due to the king of common right, are not taken away by any 
general wortls therein, hor ſhall theſe be conſtrued ſo, as to affect any of his fpecial 
prerogatives. As to tlie petition of fight, in 3 Car. Vie was — on both ſides 
to be defigned A gaigft loans, impriſonment without cauſe, and billetting of ſoldiers; 
that [it was never intended againſt ſhip-money, which was not ſo much as once 
mentioned in ny of the debates; that che cominions declared in their proteſtation, 
they did not propoſe to precluc the king from any f his ancient Tights, or to leſſen 
his toyal authöfity; and that it gave the ſubject no new privilege, bat only con- 
firmed his ancient liberties, - This act ſeems to have been infiſted Gn, not ſo much 
on its own account, ts to give om ebuntenancè to the pretended ſtatüte de talldgio, 
which was cited In it upon @ prefimption of its being genuine, à notion which few 
critics that examine thꝭ matter ill adopt: and it were to be withed; that lawyers 
would give a little time to the ſtudy of hiſtory arid Antiquity, as well as of modern 
reportz, to prevent their falling inte ſuch miſtakes, It Was however,” chiefly upon 
that. mma ene and che chaule in : that of the 140 of Eikwiir um, hit 
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Cranesl. Hutton * and Crooke gave their judgment in favour of Hampden; baron Denbam 
75 was not preſent to deliver his reaſons for concurring with them: but the other nine 
D. I 3 f 


an houſe of commons, found it neceſſary, for oppoſing the Danes, to reſtore 


judges were clearly of opinion, that the king had a legal right to ſhip- money. 

Vaklous cenſures were paſſed upon this ſentence: and perhaps the length of 
time which the hearing took up, the minds of men being kept in ſuſpence for 
eight months together, on a ſubject, wherein they conceived themſelves much in- 
tereſted, might make it the worſe received in the world. The Puritans were en- 
raged to ſee a cauſe, in which they were all embarked by their views and paſſions, 
and one of their principal ringleaders was a party, decided contrary to their wiſhes; 
and the king enabled, by a revenue adjudged legal, to get out of the difficulties 


| wherein they had involved him, and placed their chief hopes of ſucceeding in the 


deſigns they had formed againſt the conſtitution in church and ſtate; to render him. 
ſelf reſpected by foreign powers, and to provide for the ſafety of his kingdom. 
The judges, who had made the deciſion, and been ill- heard in a prejudiced audience, 
every one whereof, averſe to all taxes, was engaged, by his private intereſt, againſt 
it, became the object of their. malicious reflections: and were charged with a biak 
on their judgments from court- influence. There was the leſs reaſon for this char ge. 
becauſe the king deſired nothing but juſtice; he had given the adverſe party free 
acceſs to all records for making the beſt defence he could; he had allowed his riot 

to be diſputed with a freedom ſcarce ever indulged before, and left all the judges to 


decide according to their real ſentiments. It required too, no little fortitude in them, 


to offend a potent faction, too likely to prevail (as it had done of late years) and 
take violent meaſures, in parliament, and to bear up againſt the obloquy and 
clamours that would infallibly be raiſed on the occaſion. Thete was at leaſt as 
much ground to ſuſpect the others, of an affectation of popularity, of being inti- 
midated by the power and virulence of the faction, or of being infected with ſome 
of their principles, and favouring their meaſures, for depreſſing the royal authority: 
but theſe are points, which no body elſe being qualified to decide, ought to be let 
to their own conſciences. A ſlur is thrown on the ſentence, or on the judges-who 
gave it, by a noble hiſtorian, who ſays, © That reaſon of ſtate, was urged as elbmentz 
« of law, and judgment of law grounded on matter — enquired into 
nor proved: but the firſt part of this charge ſeems to ys! equally on the judges 

who oppoſed it; for all agreed, “ That in times of commomd danger and ne- 
« cellity, whereof the king is the {ole judge, naval. preparations might be made for 
<a, general defence, as well by, ſea, as by lands the ſea, being part of the tealm:! 
and the charge ought to be borne by all the Kingdom in general. They differed, in- 


, 


died, in their opinion of this danger; the one doybting of this danger, becauſe not 


— 


in a time of War; the others, relying on the judgment of his majeſty. and the priuy 
council, who beſt knew the deſigns of foreign courts, and thinking it legally proved 
by the king's averment, whoſe certificate is by law not travetſable. Both grounded 
their opinions, not on reaſons of ſtate, but on points of law; thoſe that were againſt 
the writs looking upon them as contrary to the ſtatutes abovementioned; and thoſe 
that decided for their legality, deeming the general words in thoſe ſtatutes inſui: 
ficent to take away a right, which the king enjoyed by the common law, and which 
having been exerciſed by his predeceſſors in all ages, was become a general and legal 
cuſtom. In fact, it had appeared upon unexceptionable evidence, that when the juſt, 
the wiſe, and the great A fred, above 400 years before there was any ſuch thing as 


the 
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marine of England, which, the Saxons having never before been invaded by forei 


— 


| gn 
enemies, had been utterly neglected during the heptarcby, he levied this naval aid 
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and cauſed ſhips and as to be built, all over the kingdom; and that it had been CnAnLEZ L 
levied from this time, by his ſucceſſors, wheneyer occaſions offered, down to the reign 2 F. 
of Elizabeth, without any murmur or diſobedience on the part of the ſubject, with- — 
out any complaint, either of its illegality by parliaments, though ſome were fitting 
and giving other ſupplies, at the very times of its levying, or of its being a grievance 
by any of our old hiſtorians, who yet catch at every occaſion of declaiming againſt 
' burdenſome and unuſual taxes, and without any diſpute, except in a few particular 
caſes, where the defaulters, acknowledging the king's right, pleaded either an ex- 
emption for themſelves, in virtue of a ſpecial grant from his majeſty, or that they 
were aſſeſſed to it in other places, or employed otherwiſe in his ſervice. Theſe rea- 
ſons in point of law were ſurely ground enough! for a zee in 1 fayour of the 
king right to ſhip- money 25570 71 

As to the point of danger, it-was viſble, and all the world knew, that the 3 
commerce, and ſafety of the nation lay at ſtake; that the French and Dutch, tempted 

by the weakneſs of our marine, took our ſhips; and diſturbed our fiſheries ; that the 
_ dominion of the Bri#ifh ſeas, part of the realm, always eſteemed one of the fineſt 
flowers in the crown of England, and a ſubject of glory to the nation, was openly 
denied, and in a manner loſt, as to its effects; that the trade of our merchants was 
in a way of ruin, and could not be carried on without the protection of a navy, the 
charge whereof the king was unable to ſupport without the aid of his ſubjects; that 
foreign fleets, belonging to neighbouring powers, of different religions, and oppoſite 
intereſts, rivals to us in trade, and enemies by inclination, rode triumphant through 
the Channel, able every moment to land armies of veteran troops, which they had 
already in pay, and having none to oppoſe them, but raw men , undiſciplined and un- 
experienced: and there was room enough for apprehenſions of ſuch a deſcent from 
France, when the cardinal de Richelien's agents were ſo buſy in England and Scot- 
land, to foment diſcontents, and raiſe commotions, in both kingdoms, - There was 
ſtill another danger within the kingdom, greater than any of thoſe which threatned 
it from without: this aroſe from the ſtrength and violence of the Puritan and 
Republican factions; which were ſuch a terror to the king's council and the judges, 
that none of them durſt ſo much as mention it in their pleadings or ſpeeches; only 
Hutton lamented the ambitious humour of ſome in the laſt parliament, that el * 
up nothing but confuſion and diſcontent, as was till: felt to the great prejudice of 
the nation. They had then ſhewn their reſolution, to debaſe the power of the 
crown, to deprive the king of means either for defence of the realm, or the ſub- 
ſiſtence of his houſhold; their pretended zeal for the Palatine cauſe, and the in- 
tereſts of the reformed teligion in Germany, could not prevail with them to grant 2 
- ſupply for thoſe purpoſes; their deſign being to reduce him to ſuch a ſtate of in- 
digence and weakneſs, as would render him deſpicable at home, and ruin his re- 
putation abroad. They had ſtill the ſame influence in leſſer buroughs, and among 
the common people, ſeduced by their impudent fal ſehoods, and pompous profeſſions 
of zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and the liberties of the ſubject: and from a par- 
liament, likely to be led by men, that rejoiced in his diſtreſſes and diſhonour, and 
found their own accompt in both, his majeſty could expect no ſupply. This had 
forced him, when convinced of his right, to ſhip- money, to make uſe of that extra- 
ordinary method for raiſing money, equally neceſſary for the ſurety of his crown 
againſt the deſigns! of the faction, and for the defence of the nation againſt foreign 

enemies: and no body can pretend there was no danger from that faction, when in 
three ot four years after it was able to raiſe a ſucceſsful rebellion and ſubvert the con- 
ſtimtion. Lord Clarendon's * account of this affair of ſhip- money will be eaſily 
accompted for by any body, that hath read a ſpeech of his on the ſubject, made in 
the parliament of Mme, 1640, whilſt he was otnharked in the MG to the | 
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Cranes 1. court, and printed at that time among the declamations of other popular orators; - 
AA few perſons caring to contradict what they have once publiſhed, though only de 
| ar 6 ſigned originally, to diſplay their eloquence, and court the people. 
Diſcontents at Tn E people were as yet intoxicated with high notions of parliaments; not having 
for wy Wie felt the oppreſſions, which they ſuffered not long after from an arbitrary one, un- 
money. controlled by the regal authority : and thinking it was for their fakes, rather than : 
| out of any factious views, that the laſt had wreſted from the crown the power of 
Ss impoſing loans, and had ſtruggled to deprive it of tonnage and poundage, looked 
Xt upon them as. the ſareſt guardians of their liberties, Taxes were' always reckoned 
a burthen: and flattered with the conceit of having ſo abſolute a property in their 
goods, that they were not obliged to any contribution towards the publick charges, 
againſt their will; they could not bear the thought of parting with their money, on 
any accompt, without the conſent of parliament, in which they imagined their own 
included. This diſpoſed them to be influenced by all the malevolent ſuggeſtions of 
the faction, that the crown would abuſe its power; that their property being in- 
vaded in one inſtance, would ſoon be ſo in twenty more; that, if ſhip-money was 
light at prefent, and levied on an extraordinary occaſion, it would be raiſed by de- 
grees to an enormous burthen, become an ordinary tax, and be made perpetual. 
Fears and jealouſies of this kind getting poſſeſſion of their minds, they were the 
eaſier alarmed with the like, on account of the growth of popery ; to which the late 
perverſion of the counteſs of Newport gave ſome countenance. Sir Toby Matthews 
and Mr. Walter Montague, the chief inſtruments in ſeducing her, were, at arch- 
biſhop Laud's inſtances, ſent away from the neighbourhood of the court, one into 
the country, the other to his travels abroad: yet there was no putting a ſtop. to the 
clamour raiſed on that occaſion. The archbiſhop's conference with Fiſher was en- 
larged and reprinted at this time: but neither his excellent refutation of the errors 
of popery, nor the king's known zeal for the church of England, nor the conſtant 
care of both in diſpoſing of eccleſiaſtical preferments to none but men of diftin- 
guiſhed merit, piety, and learning *, could keep them from being aſperſed by the 
_ Puritans here as they were in Scotland, as favourers of the Nomiſb religion, nor pre- 
vent ſuch aſperſions from being ſwallowed implicitely by the multitude. The 
Engliſh were at this time in an happier ſtate than any nation in Europe, free from all 
manner of taxes, but the very eaſy rate of ſhip-money, growing in wealth, ſecure in 
the enjoyment of their riches, and wallowing in plenty: but a querulous humour, 
producing an impatience at every trifle that thwarted it, ſerved to daſh the reliſh of 
their felicity, and they tormented themſelves, in defect of actual grievances, with 
Falouſies and apprehenſions of future evils without any real foundation. It was by 
ſuch fears and jealouſies, that the malcontents in Scotland had prepared the people 
of that country for an inſurrection: and a confidence of their producing, by the arts 
and induſtry of the Puritan faction, the ſame effect in England, was no mi m 
couragement to them in their rebellious meaſures. 
Treachery of WHATEVER expectations they had of affiſtance from the futhim tay England, 
e they depended ſtill more on the ſervices of their friends about court, the king being 
in a manner beſieged by their countrymen*, and. fearce- able either to ſtir or ſpeak 
without their knowledge. The marqueſs of Hami lion, maſter of the horſe, had 
filled the ſtables with them; the earl of Morten was captain of the band of ipen- 
fioners; the duke of Zenox warden of the 'Cingue Poris; the eatl of Aucram keeper 
of the privy purſe; Sir V. Balfour lieutenamt of the Tywer; and Wemyſs, maſter 
gunner of the navy, for which he iſſued the ſtores and ammunition. In the bed 
chamber, the Scots had an equal number of gentlemen, and ſeven grooms for ons; 
in the preſence chamber, they had more than a moiety among the gentlemen wiſhes 


A waiters; in the privy chamber, a vaſt diſproportion * RH 
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belonging to it, aut the carvers and cupbearers , all employed. in watching and 8 1. 


betraying his majeſty, ſo far as they could diſcover his meaning by words, ſigns, and 


— 
cireumſtances, and ſending intelligence thereof to Scotland. Some of the beds A. D. 1638. 


chamber had the impudence to ranſack his pockets, whilſt he was in bed, to tran- 
ſcribe his letters, and ſend the copies to Scotland; a thing ſo well known, that the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in one of his letters, deſired the king not to truſt it in his 
pockets. Of theſe none had ſo much authority in the court, and ſo much eredit 
with his majeſty, as Hamilton, though ſuſpected of aiming at the crown, and of 
fomenting the diſcontents in Scotland for that purpoſe, having already taken care 
to remove ſome impediments that might lye in the way of his affected greatneſs: 
It was with this vie w, that being apprehenſive of an oppoſition from William 
Graham earl of Menteith *, a man of excellent parts; ſound judgment, great vigour, 
and untainted loyalty, he got him, by a crafty artifice and falſe accuſation, turned out 
of the dignities of privy coupſellor and preſident of the ſeſſion, and even deprived of 
his title; which barſh treatment did not yet hinder the noble earl from continuing 
loyal to his majeſty in all changes of fortune, never giving the leaſt countenance to the 
Covenanters, notwithſtanding their many advantageous offers for dra wing him into 
their party. He uſed the like artifice to prepoſſeſs the king againſt the earl of 
Montraſſe, who, coming from France with an intent of entering into his majeſty's 
ſervice, was diſſuaded from it by Hamilton, This laſt dreading a competitor in his 
maſter's favour, aſſured him it would not be worth his while; the king being ſo 
entirely given up to the Engliſh, that he ſlighted the Scots; and were it not for do- 
ing ſome ſervice to his country (which there was a deſign of reducing into the form 
of a province) he could not himſelf bear the indignities he was forced to ſuffer. 
The king, when the carl was preſented by the marqueſs with very great marks of 
affection, admitted him to kiſs his hand, and without taking further notice of him, 
turned aſide immediately. This neglect perſuaded him, of the truth of Hamilton's 
falſe relation, and irritated him to ſuch a degree, that he went away for Scotland, 
and joined. the malcontents in their oppoſition to the liturgy, and clamours againſt 
the government. Beſides the Scotch, there was no inconſiderable number of Engli/h 
Puritans about court, the chief whereof was the earl of Hollande, ſtyled by lord 
Conway, the ſpiritual and inuiſible bead, as his brother the earl of Warwick, who had. 


the principal direction of thoſe in the country, was the viſible and temporal head of 


the Pariter faction. Traguair was a fit man to tranſact and ſettle meaſures with 
all theſe: and this was probably the reaſon, why he was pitched upon by the council 
of Scotland, for carrying to court an account of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom. 


Tus treaſurer returning came to Dalkeith on Feb. 14 *; where he was viſited Scotch affairs; 


by: the lord Cramſton, ſent by the malcoments to bring them intelligence from him 
of what had paſled at London: and after two days ſtay, went on the 16 to Eden- 
 burgh, having there frequent opportunities of conferring with them at length, and 
aequainting them with the contents of a proclamation he was enjoined to publiſh. 
He ſet out thence on February 19, at two in the morning for Sterling, where the 
 eauncil then reſided; and about ten, the proclamation Was publiſhed at the market 
croſs; © condemning their irregular proceedings; imputing them rather to 3 
< prepoſterous zeal than to diſaffection or diſloyalty; remitting paſt offences to ſuch 
as ſhould obey his majeſty's commands; diſcharging all future meetings on pain 

of treaſon; forbidding them all to repair to Sterling, or other place, where the 
« Seoubeil and ſeſſion fate, without notifying their buſineſs and obtaining leave 
* from the council; and ordering ſtrangers of all ranks to quit the place within ſix 
© hours after the proelamation, under the fame penalty. This was no ſooner 
read, than the als of Hume and Lindſey, who had ſet out from Edenburgh about 
an en Traquair,' * before him to Sterling, forced the heralds to 202 
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Cuanzesl, till their proteſtation againſt it was read; inſtruments whereof were taken in the 

I hands of David Foreſier, a notary. They proteſted in it, “ againſt all acts of 

4. P. 6. « council, whilſt the biſhops ſate there: that their diſobedience to ſuch acts ſhould 
« not ſubject them, to any danger of | life or lands, or to any other penalty; that t 

« had hitherto been calm and quiet, in hopes of redreſs, and would not bear the blame 

« if any inconvenience ſhould happen.” The reſt of the malcontent nobles came 

in the afternoon to Sterling; and, before night, the town was filled with 2000 of 

their armed partiſans, who talked of murdering the archbiſhop of St. Andrews: 

but this was prevented by Rotbes, and other noblemen; the wiſeſt of the miniſters 


abhorring the motion. After a conference with Traquair, they returned to Eden. 


The ſolemn 
league and co- 


d. vigorous in their meafures on every occaſion.” No motives could raiſe the natural 
vehemence of the Scots to ſuch an height, as thoſe drawn from religion; the fears 


of innovations in that reſpect, and a furious zeal againſt every thing, that was called 
popery, had drawn vaſt numbers of the common people to eſpouſeè their cauſe: no 


other motives could have raiſed them ſuch crowds of followers; no tie but one of 
religion could keep them together. Conſulting on this ſubject with Sir T. Hope 
and other lawyers, they reſolved upon a ſolemn league and covenant to be ſub. 
ſcribed by all their adherents. It contained, beſides the renouncing of Romiſh 
docttines and practices, an abjuration of epiſcopacy, and a renewal of the cove- 
nant, which had been ſworn A. D. 1581, but with ſome dangerous additions; 
reſtraining thetr. defence of the king's perſon and authority, by the condition of 
his maintaining the religion, laws, and liberties of the kingdom, and obliging them- 
ſelves to ſtand by one another in the cauſe, with their lives and fortunes, againſt 
all perlons whatſoever, not excepting even his majeſty. This being read on March 
1 I. in the cathedral, was ſubſcribed by all preſent with great huzzas: and arch- 
=_ biſhop SHD foreſeeing clearly the conſequences of ſuch a combination, fled 
1 upon the news of it, to London; being followed by ſuch other biſhops, as"thought 
themſelves moſt ungracious with the people. Of four that ſtaĩd behind; three ſaved 
themſelves and their fortunes by recanting: but John Gutbry, biſhop of Murray, 
choſe to ſuffer all Kinds of perſecution till his death, rather than renouncè his cha- 
racter and condemn epiſcopacy. © Copies of the covenant were ſent with great di- 
ligence to all the preſbyteries, "boroughs and pariſhes: and were ſubſcribed with 
joy in all places, except in the north of Scotland; where the clergy of Aberdeen, 


other ' miniſters was employed to draw them off from their oppoſition; and the 
aſſiſtants were raſh enough to engage in diſpute with the learned profeſſors of that 
univerſity: but with great diſadvantage to themſelves in point of reputation, and 
great prejudice to their adverſaries; who ſoon felt ſo ſnharp a perſecution, that they 
were forced, for ſafety of their lives, to fly their country. Many miniſters,” refu- 
ſing out of conſcience to ſubſeribe, or diſſuading their pariſhioners from it, were 
treated in the ſame manner: and after being threatned, abuſed,” and Det even 
to blood ſhed, were obliged to take the ſame method for their ſafety. o_ 

Fon the better enforcing this covenant upon all perſons,” the chiefs of * faction 
had, two or three days before it was ſigned, ſet up a form of government, drawn 
upon the plan of that, adopted by the boly league in France, and deſeribed in the 
fatyre Menippte, This was by erecting four tables or committees for the nobility, 
gentry, boroughs, and miniſters, one of each order, to conſult of all things; that 
either concerned them reſpectively, or were neceſſary for carrying on their com- 
mon deſigns: and theſe being reduced into form, were offered, debated and con- 
cluded at the general table, conſiſting of a ſelect number of commiſſioners” out of 


The covenan- 
ters let up a 
new form of 
ne 


com- 


burgh; and there conſidered of means to unite their party, which had been hitherto 
venant form- A Tope of ſand, that they might all act with concert, and be uniform, ready and 


| were ſuppoſed to have an influence. Montroſſe, aſſiſted by Henderſon and two 


the "OE tables. Theſe tables were ſoon after increaſed, ſubdivided into ſeveral 
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committees, Sei the provinces, and keeping thence a 'cobſtant correſpondence ann 
with the four teſiding at Edenburgb; all pretending to be unaccountable to his ma- TDR 8 

jeſty for their acts and orders, but ſubordinate to the general table, whoſe power n 
Vas deſpotical; and whoſe dictates were implicitly! followed by all their adherents. | 
The council, ſeeing with what fury the covenant was preſſed, and dreading the 

conſequences of a new government formed in oppoſition to the royal authority, ſent, 

on March 10, Sir John Hamilton, juſtice clerk, with advice of what had paſſed, 

to the king: but whether the Scorch courtiers leſſened the danger, or the marqueſs 
of Hamilton wanted to be recommended to the management of affairs, not by his 

creatures about court, but by the principal noblemen in Scotland, the middle of 

April came, before any reſolution was taken. It was on the 20 of this month 

that orders were given to Tragquair, Rorburgb and Archibald Campbell lord Lorne 
for their repair to court, that the king might conſult them about hat was fit to 

be done: and, after a conference with them, it was reſolved, not to make uſe of 

force, but to ſend the marqueſs of Hamilton to ſettle matters amicably. The od | 9 
carl of Argyle, then reſiding in London, adviſed his majeſty, not to let Lorne return N 

to Scotland, aſſuring him he knew his ſon to be ſo ungrateful and dangerous a man, | 

that he would be the author of infinite miſchiefs: but the king having called him up 

by his warrant, would not break his word, and declined the advice. Lorne, alarm- 

ed at this paſſage, did not care to ſtay with his two collegues, till the high com- 

miſſioner ſet out: and arriving at Edenburgb, on May 20, brought the fitſt account 

of Hamilton's being deſigned for that dignity. This was a great diſcouragement to 

the loyaliſts; who had, by means of the earl of Sterling, ſecretary of ſtate,” the 

biſhops of Roß and Brechin, and Sir Robert Spot fwood preſident of the ſeſſion, ſolli- 

cited for the marqueſs of Huntleys being entruſted wich that poſt, for which his 

loyalty to the crown, his averſion tothe covenantets, and his great power in his 

own country, rendered bim not unqualified. Hamilton had no defects of the head? 

but what aroſe from a bad heart: he was ambitious, falſe, artful, inſinuating, and & 
profound maſter in the art of diſſimulation: and engaging the duke of Lenox on his 

fide, he found means, not only defeat their attempts, but to get enttuſted with 

the government of Edenburgh caſtle; which the earl of Mar reſigned, at his mas 

jeſty's:earneſt requeſt, upon receiving from him à compenſation in money. 

HAulLrox, arriving 1 in June at Dalkeith, was invited by the Renee tO The M. of 

Edenburgb: and coming to the palace of Holy-rood'houſe, declined aſſiſting at the Heniter fene 

reading of the liturgy in the royal chapel; the covenanters threatning to kill any . 


ſioner to Scot- 


man that ſhould officiate, ſerving him for a plauſible! excuſe. They had, a little“ 
before his coming, attempted to ſeize 200 muſquets, with as many pikes and 4 
ſmall quantity of ammunition, which the king had ſent for a ſupply to the caſtle 
of Edenburgh; and being diſappointed, they had ſo blocked it up with guards, that 
neithet men nor proviſions could enter without their permiſſion; though two-[hi ps 
arriving at the ſame time, with arms and ammunition for their uſe, they landed 
them openly. When they began to treat with the high commiffioner, he appear- 
ed harſh and ſtately a, aſking them what they expected from him in his 3 
name, for redreſs of their complaints, and what he might expect from them, as t 
renouncing their covenant, and returning to their obedience. "The propolitios 
were received with ſcorn ; nothing would ſatisfy, but a general aſſembly and par- 
liament,. in which they were ſure to be both parties and judges of their grievances: 
they would not--own- any departure from their obedienee, though" the making 
leagues without the privity and conſent of the ſovereign was a capital crime by the 
law; and would as ſoon renounce their baptiſm, as the covenant; declaring withal 
that they would never hear a ſecond propoſition: of that nature. Their inſolencè 
went ſo far as to refuſe excepting the king! in their band of mutual defence, to re- 
0 r. Angl. oi eee WVahſem, i. | 
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ſubſcribe the covenant, and to: threaten the commiffioner, if he publiſhed his ma. 
jeſty's declaration againſt popery. Hamilton adviſed the king to ſweeten them by 
recalling the council and ſeſſion to Edenburgh; and this being done, be publiſhed on 
July 4, a declaration, dated June 28 at Greenwich, and probably altered upon his 
repreſentations from what it was at firſt deſigned. It contained an aſſurance in 
his majeſty's name, that he would maintain the proteſtant religion, and admit 
te of no innovations; that he would not preſs the canons and liturgy, but in ſuch a 
ec fair and legal way, as ſhould ſatisfy his ſubjects; that he had ordered all acts of 
* council about them to be diſcharged; and that he would reform the high com- 
« miſſion, fo that it ſhould neither claſh with the laws, nor be a juſt. grievance to 
t the ſubject. The proclamation was no ſooner ended, than, to prevent its effect, 
Arcbibald Fobnſton read a proteſtation againſt it, in the name of all that adhered to 
the covenant; which ſeems not to have been diſpleaſing to Hamilton; at leaſt he 
treated Rot hes and the other deputies of the covenanters, with more condeſcen- 
ſion the next day, than he had ever done before, even in the preſence of Roxburgh, 
Sout beſt, and other lords of the council. It was ſtill more remarkable, that defiring 
theſe laſt to ſtay in the room, till his return, he waited on the deputies, at their 
parting, through the rooms into the gallery; and then drawing them to a corner, 
expreſſed himſelf to this effect. That, he had ſpoke to them, before the lords 
ef the council, as the king's commiſſioner, but now (ſays he) there being none 
<, preſent but yourſelves, I ſpeak to you, as a kindly Score hman: if you go on 
« with courage and reſolution; you will carry what you pleaſe, but if you faint and 
% give ground in the leaſt, ypu are undone; a word is enough to wiſe men,” 
- ENCOURAGED. by this adyife the covenanters infiſted pofitively on a free general 
aſſembly and a parliament: Hamilton had no power to you theſe; and with their 
copſent, went on July g, to court for new inſtructions. There could not be taken 
a more dangerous ſtep. in a zuncture, when they were maſters of the kingdom, and 
had terrified every body by the violence, with which they proceeded againſt all that 
285 not (ubſcribe the covenant, or appeared diſinclined to 0 embark | in x the worſt of 
——_ by — eu: their partiſans, — was no doubt, but all their 
ſeditious proceedings would be confitmed, and a foundation laid for future diſturb- 
ances and more inſolent invaſions of the royal authority. The king was ſenfible of 
** che danger; yet was prevailed upon to conſent, that both ſhould be called upon 
certain conditions neceſſary far their freedom. Theſe were, *©© that all minifters 
t depoſed or ſuſpended by the preſbyteries, and all moderators thereof, deprived fince 
ce the laſt February 1, without warrant of the ordinary, ſhould be reſtored to their 
« places, and thoſe ſubſtituted in their ſtead, whout ſuch warranty deſiſt from ex- 
«+ erciſing, their functions therein; that all pariſhioners ſhould frequent their own 
«churches, and hear their 'own- miniſter; that. all | biſhops and miniſters ſhould 
d have their rents and ſtipends duely paid; that all miniſters ſhould" repair pre- 
te ſently to their churches, and none come, either to the aſſembly or to the place, 
te where it ſhould be held, but ſuch as ſhould be choſen commiſſioners by the preſby- 
« teries; that, according to the act of aſſembly: 1606, every moderator ſhould bea 
e commiſſioner for his preſpytery; that the commiſſioners ſhould be choſen only 
« by the miniſters of the preſbytery he repreſented, and neither any lay perſon 
« meddle in the choice, nor any miniſter out of his own preſbytery; that all 
4 « biſhops and miniſters. ſhould be paid their rents and ſtipends; that all convocati- 
*. ong and meetings be diſſolved; that every man retiring to his own home, the coun- 
*© try ſhould be put into a peaceable condition; and that as his majeſty was ſtill diſ- 
4e. Pleaſed with the conentnt, ſome courſe e be taken for giving him fatis- 
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c fückion therein, and in the: mean time, there Thould be no theta threatning, n 
ndr pertwading of men to ſubſcribe it, nor any mention made thereof i in the - LD 

« pulpits.” | Hamilton returned on Auguſt 8, but the coyenaiiters' rejeQing . the 

articles, and refuſing either to exclude: the votes of lay elders, and leave to par- | 
lament all matters ſettled by its nate. or to redreſs any thin 45 unleſs 1 in a 
general afſembly *, he went back on the 2 5 of that month to Landon, and, by his, 
repreſentations, prevailed upon his majeſty to give up at once all that his father bal 9 

been thirty years in carrying. In the mean time the tables, reſolving at any. rate, | 4 
to have an aſſembly, difperſed a printed treatiſe, aſſerting the kirk's power to hold | | | 
aſſemblies, without ekve of the civil magiſtrate: and though they 1 would admit no | 
preliminaties from the'ctown, for fear of prejudging the liberties of Chriſt and his 
church, they yet took upoi them to regulate the matter, manner, and | conſtitution | 
of ſach aſſemblies: with the qualifications of the members. "This. v was done by 
their orders, preſeribing as well the form of the commiſſion, and the number of 
« cominiffioners for each preſbytety, as the manner of their election; each church 
« ſeſſion being to depute 4 ur elder, to vote not only i in electing a lay elder to ſit 
in the aſſembly, but Jointly | alſo with the miniſter i in the choice of miniſters, 
« commiſſioners for the preſbytery, by which means, as fix. of the miniſters 
1 put up for candidates were diſqualified for voting, the majority of ſuffrages lay 
always in the lay elders: Directions were likewiſe g given, that well affected noble- 
ce men and gentlemen' within each preſbytery, likely, to be returned for parliament, 
« ſhould be choſen commiſſioners; that the barons in each ſhould ſend. one, and 
<« the boroughs "another, only Euenburgb ſhould. have the peculiar. privilege: of 
« ſending two; that the moderators ſhould not tit, i in virtue of their office, as was 

« provided by acts of parliament and aſſemblies, unleſs they were choſen, and that 

« proceſſes ſhould be made immediately againſt * all r miniſters, ſcandalous in life; or 

_ « exroneous in doctrine, (4. e. againſt all who were not thoroughly of their party) 
et in order to incapacitate them for fitting in the aſſembly, : and, if they. ſhould after- 
« wards be choſen, proteſts ſhould 'be entered againſt. them,” to ſerve as a pretence. 
for their excluſion, ' By theſe directions, delivered under an oath. of ſeerecy, they 

| provided at once, that none but their own creatures ſhould fit i in the ae. 4 
whatever was there concluded, ſhould be eſtabliſhed by parliament. 

HAMILTON had perſuaded the king, that there was, no way ſo likely to — 
vent the ill effects of the new covenant, as by enjoining the old one of 158 1, with 
the confeſſion of faith received and annexed ; ; in which a proviſion had been made 
for the ſecurity of the "king's perſon, and authority: and accordingly he brought 
down with him on September 17, an order dated the 9 of that month, for the 
councils taking it, and iſſuing a command for its being taken by all perſons through» 
out the kingdom; commiffioners being appointed to tender it accordingly. This 
order was . in a declaration, which at the ſame time 3 the ſeryics | 


LET IWSETLSE: 


all . e not . 5 Erle The factious ee raid leſt n c 
declaration ſnould ſatisfy the wiſeſt and moſt moderate of the miniſſers, delved 
the council, neither to ſubſcribe-it, nor command the ſubſcription, threataing 4 

preſent rupture, if they did; and, when they could not prevail i in that point, re · 
queſted a delay till the Monday following, that they might gain time, for a pro- 
teſt againſt it, for ſeriding eopies thereof into the country to all places where the or- 
der was to be read; and to get it exclaimed againſt in the pulpits on Sunday, at 
Edenburgb. This did not hinder the council from taking it on Seprember 22, and 
e wo "ae 1 a a proclamation for its being taken in all counties, When this 

e 3 36. 
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CnarLEsl. was publiſhed at the croſs in Edenburgh, Archibald Jobnſton read a proteſtation 


CITE SS 
A. D. 1638. 


againſt it, the earl of Montraſſe taking inſtruments, thereof for. the nobility, as 
others did in the name of the gentry and boroughs: the table of miniſters would 
not join in it, yet H. Rollock took upon him to aſſiſt at it in their behalf. In this 
proteſt they abſolutely refuſed to ſubſcribe the old covenant, maintained that their 
new one Was ſealed from heaven, and declared the king's declaration unſatisfactory; 
though for removing all doubts, it had likewiſe empowered. the high commiſſioner 


to convene a free general aſſembly on November 21, at Glasgow, and a. parliament 


on May 15, 1639, at Edenburgb. The pulpits of this place thundered the next day 
againſt his majeſty s declaration ; people were forced to- ſwear they would not ſub- 
ſcribe the old confeſſion and covenant, and the preſbytery. of Edenburgb, on Of. 
24, ordered a citation of the two archdiſhops and all the biſhops of the realm to 
appear before the next aſſembly, as delinquents, as culpable of breaking laws. that 
ſtood repealed, of obeying others that were in force, and. of flagitious crimes, for 

which they never offered the leaſt proof in any one particular. Infamous libels were 
read 1 in all the churches to render them odious : 5 to be ſure aj . matters 


and a certain number of Fu... Wh out of every. hire, with others — ck 2 
rough, to be at Glaſgow, on the 17, ready, with their armed followers, to ſupport 
by force the reſolutions of the aſſembly, which was opened on November 21, 
Alexander Henderſon being choſen moderator, A declinature was offered in the 
name of the prelates of St. Andrews, Glaſoow, Edenburgh, Galloway, Roſs, and Bre- 
chin, proteſting againſt their diſorderly and unlawful proceedings, the uſurped autho- 
rity of the tables, and their inſtructions, the depoſing of moderators, the excluſion of 
biſhops, the fitting of laymen and others legally diſabled as denounced rebels by 
the horn, lying under cenſures, and choſen either by lay-elders- or before the king 
had authorized the meeting of the aſſembly ; 3 and rejecting all the members thereof, 
as incompetent and fuſpected judges: the preſbytery of Glaſgow petitioned likewiſe 
apainſt the illegal fitting of lay-elders. The aſſembly was called in order to ſettle 
peace: and the high commiſſioner was ordered to oppoſe all propoſitions that might 
ſeem either to derogate from the royal ſovereignty, or to hinder. its peaceable con- 
cluſion. Aſter purging the houſe of members they did not like, ejecting ſome and ſuſ- 
pending others, they voted four volumes, preſented to the aſſembly by Jabnſton, who 
pretended they were copies of the acts of former aſſemblies, ſince the reformation, 
to be received as authentic records of the church of Scotland, notwithſtanding: the 


lord commiſſioner's deſire that they would forbear till his majeſty. was ſatisfied 


thereof; which obliged him to enter a proteſt againſt the validity of thoſe pretend- 
ed records. Six lords of the council had been appointed aſſeſſors to the high 


| commiſſioner, but were not allowed to vote: and the king 8 ae voice was ab- 


ſolutely denied. 


So ridiculous reaſons againſt the — declinature, ny or on as 28, 
they were going to vote the aſſembly lawful, and a competent judge of the libel 
againſt the biſhops, and then to aboliſh the order itſelf, as antichriſtian, though 
eſtabliſhed by law, and forming the firſt eſtate of the realm, when the high: com- 
miffioner told them, he could fit no longer with them, ſince there did not appear 
the leaſt ſhadow of freedom in their meeting: and cauſing a paper containing the 
king's gracious offers in his late declaration, with a promiſe of calling general afſem- 
blies, as oft as church affairs required. to be read, infiſted on its being regiſtered in 
the books of the aſſembly, with a proviſion that the entring thereof, as well as of 
his proteſt againſt the validity of all their other acts, ſhould not be conſtrued an 
approbation of the lawfulneſs of the aſſembly. The moderator defiring they might 
go on the — of the aſſembly, be complained of lay elders fitting in it, 
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and chooſing the miniſters commiſſioners, according to the ſecret inſtructions of the CnaxIESI. 


tables, (which he produced) of the biſhops being cited thither to be judged bythoſe, who - 
had prejudged them at the tables, and of other illegal innovations, contrary to the 
conſtitution and freedom of the aſſembly: and declared it diſſolved; NY 
however, that, if they now departed, he would move his majeſty for another. 
proclamation by order of council was made the next day, notifying this — 
inhibiting the commiſſioners and other members of that pretended aſſembly, from 
all further meeting, treating, or concluding any thing therein, under pain of tre- 
ſon, declating every thing, which they ſhould do, null, and enjoining them to 
quit Glaſgow within twenty-four hours, after the publication thereof, A proteſt 
was made againſt it, as uſual: and the afſembly continuing to fit, the lord Lorne 
(now, on his father's death, earl of Argyle) ſet up for their head; ſitting among 
them, though he had no voice, as chief director, and profeſfing in a ſpeech, That 
he had been theirs from the beginning, and ſhould have eſpouſed the cauſe as 
« ſoon as any of them, had he not conceived that his appearing for the king, and 
« acting with his council, was more available to them, than if he had at firſt de- 
e clared for them openly.” They broke up at laſt on December 20; having an- 
nulled all aſſemblies fince 1605 ; condemned the liturgy, ordinal, canons, articles of 
Perth and high commiſſion ; declared thergld covenant to be the ſame in ſubſtance 
with the new, and equally abjuring epiſcopacy; depoſed ſeveral miniſters, and de- 
prived all the biſhops. Hamilton, ſeeing the aſſembly broke u P, and all things tend- 
ing to a rupture, returned at the end of the year to London. 


4. P. 1638. 


Tux king had, by a proclamation on * December 8, diſcharged all perſons Hom Te covenan- 
obeying any of the aſſembly's pretended acts or conſtitutions : but this was imme- ters rrepare 


dilately encountered by a bluſtering proteſtation; and the acts were impoſed and 


for war. 


executed by force throughout the kingdom. The covenanters had been, for a good 4. D. 1639. 
while before, furniſhing themſelves with armes and ammunition from abroad, and he” 


had ſent for officers of their nation, who had been engaged in foreign ſervice, either 
in Germany or Hollande * ; meeting with ſo much favour from the States of the laſt 
country, as to get their pay and commands in the Dutch regiments continued to 
them, whilſt ſerving in the cauſe of the covenant in Scotland; a favour which they 
had formerly refuſed his majeſty, when he aſked it in *half of Balfour and Dalbier, 
whom he wanted to employ on à particular occaſion.” They had, for fix months 
paſt, ſer unde on | to ara of 3 cen el its being eee wy 


againſt his majeſty, on pain of perjury ns an! and libels were 3 

juſtifying their own rebellion, and inciting the Engliſb to the ſame courſes; which 
the king, by a proclamation on February 20, endeavoured in vain to hinder from 
being diſperſed in England. They had ſet up a new government by tables, in op- 
poſition to the royal authority: and as their uſurped power could only be main- 
tained by force, they made preparations not only for their own defence, but, as they 
gave out with menaces, for the invaſion of Exgland with 32,000 men; charging 
the biſhops, who had always adviſed-peace and moderation, with being the cauſe of 
the hoſtilities going to commence. ' Alexander Liefly was appointed general of their 
army, and the inferior officers were ſworn to obey him in all orders of war; the 
guard of Aberdeen and the north was aſſigned to Montroſſe, that of the borders to- 
wards England to colonel Monroe, and the care of the weſtern counties committed 
to Argyle; who had prepared long boats for a deſcent in Unter e, expecting to be 
there joined by 40, ooo Scott, able to bear armes, zealous of the covenant, and animated 
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opinions; ſome being eager for a war, before the covenanters had eſtabliſhed their 


proceedings. Hamillon, and the Scoteb counſellors about court, approved this let- 
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with hopes of eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian diſcipline in Ireland. Two ſhips had 
lately brought them from Sweden, and landed at Leitb, fix culverins and nine drakes, 
beſides 4000 corſlets, 1800 good muſquets, and other ſmall pieces: they caſt from 
good pieces of ordnance at home, and the Scotch * factors at Camp Vere ſupplied 
them plentifully with armes and ammunition from Zelande. 
Tur king had been apprehenſive of an invaſion in the laſt ſummer, when he 
was in no wiſe prepared to oppoſe it; his exchequer being in a manner empty, 
his magazines unfurniſhed, the people of England, in conſequence. of a long peace, 
unacquainted with the uſe of armes, and very few officers fit either for advice or 
execution. Money and time might have repaired theſe defects: but he had a new 
charge, not a light one, brought upon him in October, by the arrival of Mary de 
Medicis, the queen- mother of France, who, either invited by her daughter, or ne- 
ceſſitated by the indigence of her own circumſtances, came over about the 18% of 
that month, and put him to a very great and unſeaſonable expence. The king had 
ſtudiouſly concealed all Scotch affairs from the privy council of Eng/and, till he found 
reaſon for thoſe apprehenſions, in deſpight of all the endeavours of his Scotch 
courtiers to lull him aſleep, and perſuade him to a favourable opinion of the good 


intentions of their countrymen, and of the facility, wth which they might be re- 
duced to their due obedience. The Exgh/b counſellors were divided in their 


authority; and others inclined to peace, on account of the want of neceffaries for 
hoſtile operations. The lord deputy of Feland, being conſulted on this occafion, 
thought it adviſable, © Neither to 1 the Scots to an immediate war on Eng- 
« land, nor to fight them haſtily, if they began it, unleſs upon all poſſible ad- 
«« yantages ; to put good garriſons into Berwick and Carliſie; to exerciſe the 
« ſoldiers, and ſend officers to train all the militia in the north during the winter; 
<« to provide armes and ammunition ; to endeavour raifing a party for the king in 
« Scotland; to interrupt the trade of the Scets by ſtopping up their harbours, and 
« taking the (hips of the cavenanters; to ſecure Leith in the ſpring by a garriſon of 
« 8 or 10,000 men, to be maintained at the charge of the Scots, and, in the mean 
« time, to fortify the caſtle of Dunbarton, placing in it 3000 men, which he un- 
« dertook to ſupply with victuals from ITrelaud. ' Theſe meafures, he judged, 
would at once diſtreſs and intimidate them, and that the wafting of their lands 
would ſtarve them into a ſubmiſſion, without venturing a battel: but nothing of this 
kind was done, and his majeſty was equally unptepared in the e, of this 
year, when George Windrom of Libertou, a creature of Hamilton's, was ſent with a 
letter to the king from the late aſſemhly of Glaſcau, demanding a ratification of their 


ter 3: and his majeſty propoſed to be, by April 1, at Tork, for the better ſettling of 
Scotti/h affaits, and to ſend for his council from Edenburgh thithec, for their advice; 
The Engliſb council, who had à very ill opinion of the others, eſpecially of Hamil- 
ton, took it ill that the means of ſecuring England from a Scotch invaſion ſhould 
be conſulted chiefly with one of that country: and being perhaps apprehenſive he 

might be drawn on further, did nat think it ſafe either for the king's perſon; or the 
nation, that he ſhould go thither unaccampanicd by an army. The difficulty was 
how to raiſe money for maintaining the forces, which were to be taken, all the foot; 
and half the horſe, out of the militis 2 and it was reſolved. On January 29, that the 
two archbiſhops ſhould write to their ſuffragans, to procure a contribution from 
their clergy, which was done with great cheerfalne6 (, generally in a proportion 
equivalent 40: three or four of their ſubſidies. The judges, lawyers of the inns of 
court, and afficene, as well in the ecclefaſtical as cini courts, were not deficient in 
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expreſſing their good affections in the ſame manner: and the nobility and gentry 
being ſummoned to attend with their ſervices, according to their tenures, com- 4 
miſſions of array were iſſued for picking the choiceſt men out of the trainbands in 
each county. Thus was an army of above 20, ooo foot levied; and ſo zealous were 
the Engliſb gentlemen, for gaining honour to themſelves, and doing ſervice to their 
king and country, that they did not ſpare for expence in their equipage, and went to 
the rendezvous in ſuch numbers, that the cavalry was computed at 6000, as good 
men, as ever charged an enemy. e $40 
WyiLsT theſe forces were advancing into the north, the king ſet out, * on The king 
March ay, for York ; having firſt received from the old archbiſhop of Sr. Andrew's —_ kn 
three advertiſements, which it would have been his intereſt to purſue. The firſt the Scots. 
was, that he would ſuffer none of the Scorch to remain in his army, for they would 
never fight againſt their countrymen, but rather hazard the whole army by their | | 
tergiverſation, The ſecond was, that he would take a catalogue of all his coun- 1 
ſellors, officers of the houſhold, and domeſtic ſervants, and ſtrike out all the Scots, 
beginning with himſelf who gave the advice; conceiving that no body could ac- 
cuſe his majeſty of partiality, when they found the archbiſhop of Sr. Andrew's, 
after ſixty years faithful ſervice to his father and himſelf, expunged among the reſt. 
The third was, that he muſt not hope to gain them by condeſcenfions, but uſe the 
power, which God had put into his hands, for reducing them to obedience, having, 
by the ſad; experience of bis whole life, found them of ſo perverſe a diſpoſition, 
that they were won by puniſhments, and loſt by favour, The king was ſufficiently 
perſuaded in the general, that he had been betrayed: but a ſtrong affection to the 
Scottiſh nation, the honeſty of his nature, and an averſeneſs to ſuſpect any body, in 
whom he had onee-placed a confidence, kept him from fixing his ſuſpicions upon 
any particular perſon of that country. Thus he ſuffered all his Scorch ſervants to 
attend him, at the ſame-time that herefuſed the French embaſſador's * requeſt fot 
leave to follow his army, and reſide near it, though he pretended his maſter's orders 
for that/purpoſe. - This refuſal (for nothing elſe would ſerve) was owing to appre- 
henſions of his giving intelligence to the enemy: and the ſame reaſon held at leaft 
as ſtrong againſt admitting the repair of Sroteh noblemen, with their followers to 
York, undet pretence of offering expedients for an accommodation ; which enabled 
them to prejudice the Engliſb againſt the war, and quench the ardour they had ex- 
preſſed for it in coming thither. Theſe Scots continually magnifying the good af- 
fections of their countrymen, gave offence and jealouſy to the Engliſb officers: and, 
as a military oath had in all ages been adopted among the rules neceſſary for the go- 
vernment of an army, the council thought proper to require ſomething of the like 
kind from perſons of diſtinction; a proteſtation, profefling their loyalty and obe- 
dience tothe king, abhorrence of rebellions under any pretence whatever, eſpecially 
under that of religion, and diſclaiming all intelligence and correſpondence with the 
rebels, This was taken by all the Scors to a mari, without either ſhocking their 
oonſciences, or reforming their conduct: nor was it ſcrupled by any of the Engliſh 
except the lords Soy and Brooke, furious Puritau, who abſolutely refuſed it, becauſe 
not enjoined by law; which brought on them a ſhort reſtfaint, and in fine a diſ- 
miſſion to their own houses It would have been well, if all the reſt of the no- 
bility, who ſerved only to make a parade, had been ſont away at the füme time; 
and the management of the war left entirely to the military officers. The earl of 
Arundel had the command in chief, recommended to it, not ſo much by his abilities, 
as by his hatred of the Scory, and bis precedence in point of quality. The eatl of 
Eſſer was lieutenant general of the army, and the earl of Hollands peneral of the 
harſe, a command which Eſſer had defore; and quitted unwillingty, probably, be- 
cauſe it would have afforded him more opportunities of action, and of 'diftrefling 
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CuaRLEs I. the Scots, whom he equally hated and deſpiſed. It was perhaps for this reaſon, 


WS EC, 
A. D. 1639 


that Hamilton brought about his remove, with the help of the queen, who favoured 
' Hollande: the covenanters might elſe have been reduced by the cavalry alone under 
ſo brave a commander, and ſo well beloved by the ſoldiery, as Efex. 

Tux king ſeems to have wanted hitherto a ſufficient force, for ſecuring Carliſle 
and Berwick by ſtrong garriſons, and for enabling him, if they were beſieged by the 


Scots, to march to their relief: but expecting to be in a condition for it by April i, 


he gave orders for taking poſſeſſion of both at the ſame time, before the rebels were 
aware of his deſign *. Lord Clifford accordingly entered Carliſie with a party of 
300 men, too raw and weak a corps for its defence: but Sir Francis Willoughty, 


landing the ſame morning at St. Bees, with a regiment of well diſciplined ſoldiers ſent 


by the lord deputy from Ireland, and marching to the place, it was well ſecured by 
this garriſon ; and thirteen pieces of artillery brought from the weſt, againſt any 
attack, Eſſex, , marching night and day, with 1200 men to take poſſeſſion of 
Berwick, was met on the road by ſeveral Scotch gentlemen, ſome of great quality | 
(as the earls of Roxburgh and Traquarr) who all endeavoured to ſtop him; extol- 
ling the ſtrength of Le/ly's army, the goodneſs of the men, and their excellent diſ- 
cipline, and telling him, they had fallen in, the day before, with a party of 3000 
horſe and foot, within three hours march of Berw:ck, and he muſt be cut off with 
his men, if he advanced. This only made him quicken his march; and he entered 
the place without any oppoſition, there being no Scorch forces nearer than Eden- 


| burgh: and the king, to whom he ſent an account, as well of the informations he 


had received from ſo many ear and eye witneſſes, as of his ſucceſs, was overjoyed at 
the news; having been put in great pain before by the aſſurances of his defeat, 
given by the ſame falſe intelligencers, who yet met with no reproach for their 
treachery. The covenanters were, in the mean time, taken up with ſecuring their 
own country, before they ventured to invade: England: and, on 3 March 21, the 
caſtle of Edenburgh was ſurrendered to them without the leaſt reſiſtance: the mar- 
queſs of Hamilton not having, fince he got the command from the earl of Mar, put 
a man into it, nor ſupplied it with a night's proviſion. Two days after,” Dalkeith 
fell into their hands, with the crown, ſcepter, 200 muſquets, and ſome ammunition; 
the houſe. was not tenable againſt cannon, yet Traquair's excuſe, that he had not 
time to fortify ! it purſuant to his majeſty's infrutiions was not at firſt accepted; but 
after a few days reſtraint, he was ſet at liberty, with the earl of Roxburgh, who had 
been confined, on his fo the lord Ker's defection to the rebels. The caſtle of 
Dunbarton was a more important conqueſt, and yielded to famine; the orders, for 
ſupplying. it with 300 men, and a quantity of victuals from Jre/and, being ſent too 
late for its relief, The covenanters had, by theſe acquiſitions, provided againſt any 


| diſturbance. in Scotland, except in the north of the kingdom; where the people of 


Aberdeen were fortifying their town, and the marqueſs of Huntley was raiſing bis 
friends and followers. The danger threatned from that quarter was the greater, and 
the neceſſity of ſuppreſſing Huntley the more urgent, becauſe an Engliſb fleet, with 
zooo landmen on board, was ordered to be in the Frith of Forth by April 1, to ſup- 
port the xoyaliſts, who were very numerous in the northern counties, in any attempt 


they ſhould make for his majeſty s ſervice. The fleet, under Hamiltons command, 
did not indeed arrive there till Mayr day, having been detained (as was ſaid) by con- 
trary winds at Harwich: but as the orders were known, it became neceſſary to quell 


the inſurgents: before its arrival. Montroſe was charged with the expedition, and 
lev ying a body of forces in Fife, Stratherne, Angus, and Merns, march with 
wonderful diligence to Aberdeen, which ſubmitted on his apptoach. Huntley took 
the ſame party on April 5: but refuſing to ſubſcribe the covenant, was brought, with 
his eldeſt ſon the lord Gordon, priſoner to Edenburgh. Leſiy had waited the event of 
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theſe enterprizes, heforn he advanced towards England: but the ſucteſs baving an- e b 
ſwered his wiſhes, all the forces of the covenanters were drawn down towards the TEAR 
rders. 
We king ſtaid at Tr till April 293 the hom. on the 900 of that 3 ' 
iſſued a proclamation, recalling all commiſſions, licences, patents, and grants of non 
offices, which, having ſomething in them of the nature of a monopoly, had been 
abuſed by the Scorch courtiers, who generally got them, to the oppreſſion or pre- 
judice of the ſubject: and advanced to Durham, where he ſtaid ſome days, till the 
levies of horſe and foot were compleated in that county. From thence he marched 
with his army to the Birks, a place on the Twede, two miles above Berwick, where 
he encamped, without offering to enter Scotland: hoping the ſight of ſuch a force 
would terrify the Scots into a ſubmiſſion, and rejecting the offer of a noble and ex- 
perienced officer, who undertook, with 2000 horſe, to waſte their country ſo, that 
they ſhould creep on their bellies to implore his mercy. The Engliſb gentry, eager | 
to acquire, honour by actions worthy of their valour, ſoon grew. tired of this un- N U. 
active ſituation; which yet continued, till Le/ly appeared, on, June 4, with his forces 
near Duns, before the king had any intelligence of his march, The earl of Hallandes 
being ſent, with a body of 3000 foot and 2000 horſe, to reconnoitre them, advanced 
with his cavalry to Duns: and ſeeing the Scots drawn up in a large front on the fide 
of an hill, which ſerved not by trees or buſhes, but barely by its eminence to covet 
the thinneſs of their files, and conceal the ſmallneſs of their number (for they made 
not above 5000 foot, and 200 horſe) he was either daunted at ſo formidable an a 
pearance, or had other reaſons for not advancing a little further, which would have 
enabled him to diſcover their weakneſs. There was no danger of their deſcends 
ing into the plain to attack ſuch a body of horſe ; and he might have halted, till 
his infantry came up; which, fatigued by the exceſſive heat of the day, was three 
miles behind: but not caring for an engagement, and reſolving, out of fear or faith- 
leſs politicks, to retire, he ſent his foot orders not to advance, and diſpatched meſ- 
ſenger after meſſenger to give the king frightful accounts of the ſtrength of the 
enemy; which procured orders for him to draw off, and not hazard his perſon and 
the forces under him, on ſo viſible a diſadvantage. He did not ſtay to receive them, 
before he made a retreat, which every body deemed infinitely ſhameful; yet he 
| was received at night by his majeſty with ſuch joy and marks of atisfaRtion, that it 
was generally concluded, the king was averſe to bloodſhed, and inſtead of irritating 
the Scots by hoſtilities, propoſed only to bring them to an amicable accommodation. 
His majeſty was as ill ſerved by the marqueſs of Hamilton; upon the news of 
whoſe arrival with a fleet of twenty large ſhips in the road of Leith, the lord 
Aboyn *, Huntley" s ſecond ſon, took the field, with the Gordons and other anti- 
covenanters in the north: and ſent to him for a reinforcement of a body of his land 
forces ; but was refuſed. Aboyn had with him 2000 foot, and 300 horſe: but be- 
ing attacked by Montroſe, at the bridge of Dee, with double the number, was de- 
feared, and his party diſperſed. Hamilton, who had the authority of high com- 
miſſioner, lay ſtill in the Frith, without committing any hoſtilities, without uſing 
any endeayours to raiſe his friends and dependants in the king's behalf, and without 
attempting to put-in execution a project for being maſter of the ferties on the Tay 
and Refs, which was eaſy for him to do, and likely to produce great advantages. 
He tried indeed, by letters, to get his majeſty's proclamation (containing aſſurances 
of a free enjoyment of their laws and religion, with a pardon upon their dutiful 
obedience) publiſhed by the magiſtrates of Edenburgh, and treated in the ſime man- 
ner with the lords Soutbeſ and Rothes for an accommodation: but without ſucceſs 
in either of theſe negotiations. Whilſt he lay before Leitb, his mother, a rigid 
covenanter, who had married her three daughters to ſome of the principal lords of 
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Cranes L. that faction, viſited him aboard his ſhip; the Scots on ſhore laughing and faying 
SN « They were ſure not to receive any hurt from the ſon of ſo good a mother.” 
„ This raiſed ſome ſuſpicions of his fidelity; and theſe were greatly increaſed by his 

private correſpondence with the chief of the rebels, when it came 1 be known, that 
W. Cunningbam of Brounbill had been ſent aboard him, and, at midnight, after his 
return, the marqueſs had come in his long boat to the Links, or Strand, of Bary- 
bugal, and there had two hours ſecret conference with the earl of Loudon. 5 
Paciſcation o f WI IL sr the king lay encamped at the Birks, a conſtant free correſpondence had 
Berwick. peen carried on between his army and Edenburgh : and the earls of Traguair and 
Roxburgh had laboured fo effectually with the Engliſb nobility, as to perſuade them, 

if not of the good intentions of the covenanters, whoſe loyal hearts (it was pretend- 
ed) had never entertained the leaſt thought of diſobedience to the royal authority, at 

leaſt of its not being good policy to ſuppreſs them by force, and make his majeſty 
abſolute maſter of Scotland. The armies had lain two days in ſight of each other 
very quiet *, when the covenanters, inſtructed by thoſe lords, that it was time to 

make their application for peace, the way being prepared for its ſuccels, ſent on 

Friday, Fune 7, the earl of Danfermling, with a petition to his majeſty for a 

treaty, to prevent a war between the two kingdoms. Letters were ſent at the fame 

time to the three generals, to beſpeak their good offices therein: that to Arundel 
flattered his pride, and implored his protection, which he had given them ſome en- 
cburagement to expect, and that to Hollande was full of confidence in his puritanical 

views and ſentiments, of which they were ſufficiently affured ; and both were re- 

ceived agreeable to their wiſhes. The other to the earl of Eſex was written with 

more diffidence and ſubmiſſion, expreſſing a great eſteem of his perſon and an equal 
concern at his being in arms againſt them; profeſſing they had no deſign of invad- 

ing England, but only of defending their own liberties, and complaining of ſome 
Scots, who had too great power at court; which they hoped would be interpreted 
of Hamilton, to whom they knew the earl had an utter averſion. Eſſex, who piqued 
himſelf upon his honour, received the letter ſuperciliouſly enough : and ſent it to 
the king, without returning any anſwer, holding any conference with the meſſen- 
ger or treating him with the leaſt ceremony. The king, inſiſting on their firſt pub- 
liſning his declaration abovementioned, Sir Edmund Verney, knight marſhal, was 
ſent to ſee it done in their army, and then, upon a ſecond petition, a treaty was 
appointed on the Monday following; the earls of Arundel, Eſex, Hollande, Saliſbu- 
y and Berkſhire, with ſecretary Cook and Sir H. Vane being commiſſioners on the 
king's part, and the earls of Rothes and Dumfermling, the lord Loudon, Sir V. 
Douglas of Cavers, Alexander Henderſon, and Archibald Johnſton, on behalf of 
the covenanters. His majeſty had no counſellor about him, in whom he could 
place any confidence; but archbiſhop Laud having recommended peace, and being 
ſtrongly inclined to it of his own nature, he came to their firſt conferences, and re- 
ceived the Scatcb propoſitions. Theſe were, that the acts of the late aſſembly at 
« Glaſgow, might be confirmed in parliament ; that all eccleſiaſtical matters might 
< be determined by aſſemblies of the kirk, and civil matters by parliaments; to 
* be holden once in two or three years ; that his majeſty's ſhips and forces by ſea 
e and land might be recalled; all ſhips and goods arreſted be reſtored, and all ex- 
communicate perſons, incendiaries, and informers againſt the kingdom, who 
had cauſed theſe commotions for their private ends, might be returned to ſuffer 
* their deſerved /puniſhment.” When the king required them to expreſs the rea- 
ſons of theſe deſires, they defired time till Thurſday, that they might conſult their 
party: and then contracted them . to the enjoyment of their religion and liberties, 
according to the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws of the realm, profeffi ng they would 
not aſk any thing thing which was not ſo warranted, and offering to his majeſty 
. : Naifon, i. 233. & ſeq. ' 2 Clar. i. 96. 5 16% 
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« all the civil and PONY obedience, that could: be expected of loyal fubjeRs.” Cranes). 
His majeſty readily agreed to theſe deſires, though he was not ſo well ſatisfied with > a en 

the reaſons for what they had firſt demanded: and after hearing all they could alledge | 

delivered them in writing, on June 15, a declaration, expreſſing a refuſal to 

« confirm the acts of aſſembly of Glaſgow, though he was ready to ratify whatever 

ce his commiſſioner: had granted in his name; conſenting to the determination of 

« all matters eccleſiaſtical by kirk aſſemblies, to be held once a year, and civil by 

« the parliament; and other legal judicatories; promiſing a free general aſſembly on 

« Auguſt 6, where he intended to be preſent, and a parliament on the 200 of that 
e month, to confirm what ſhould: be concluded in that aſſembly, with an act of 
« oblivion ; and declaring, that upon the diſbanding of their forces, diſeharging all 
« their pretended tables and conventicles, and reſtoring as well to him all his caſtles, 
« forts, ammunition and royal honours, as to his good ſubjects, their liberties, lands and 
goods taken from them, fince the late pretended general aſſembly, he would there- 
ce after recall his fleet, withdraw his land forces, and cauſe r to be made to 
« all perſons of their goods and ſhips fince arreſted. 

T is declaration was ſigned by the king, on Tuęſday, June 485 1 in dhe des 
of the Scotch commiſſioners, who agreed thereupon to the following articles. That 
« their forces ſhould be diſbanded: within 48 hours after the publication thereof; 
* that his majeſty's caſtles, forts, ammunition and royal honours ſhould be delivered: 
« as ſoon after it, as he could ſend to receive them; that his ſhips: ſhould depart: 
« with the firſt fair wind, after the delivery of the caſtles, and in the mean time 
« no interruption of trade and fiſhing, his majeſty being pleaſed likewiſe to reſtore 
« all perſons, ſhips and goods detained or arreſted ſince laſt November 1, that there 
« ſhall be no meetings, treatings, conſultations or convocations of his lieges, but what 
« are warranted by act of parliament; that all fortifications ſniall be ſtopped and: 
ce remitted to his majeſty's pleaſure; and that all his good ſubjefts ſhall have their 
« liberties, lands, houſes, goods and means whatſoever, taken or detained from 

« them, fince that time reſtored.” Two copies of theſe articles were ſubſcribed 
by the commiſſioners on both ſides, and the Scorch figned another paper of ſubmiffl- 
on declaring * that they would on :Thur/day, June 20, diſmiſs their forces, and 
immediately after deliver his majeſty's caſtles, &c. and for ever behave themſolves 
« in all things, like humble, loyal, and obedient ſubjects. Both armies were ac. 
cordingly diſbanded, but with this diſadvantage on the king's ſide, that he could 
not recal his; and knew not how to raiſeanother, and with a breach of faith, on the 
part of the covenanters, who kept all their officers in pay, with as many of the 
ſoldiers in large bodies as they thought convenient. It looked too very ill, that 
when the king ſent the earl of Morton, to ſee his proclamation (according to the 
capitulation) publiſhed 1 in the Scoteb army for its diſbanding, the earl of Caff]s 
proteſted againſt it in the name of the covenanters; and when his majeſty complain- 
ed of it, they pretended it was only a declaration of their adherence tothe covenant 
and the aſſembly of Glasgow, particularly to the ſentences againſt the biſhops, and 
E the abjuration of epiſcopacy; a wretched excuſe, | becauſe inconſiſtent with the pa- 
_ Ccification, The covenanters diſperſed likewiſe a ſcandalous paper, entitled, ome: 
_ conditions of bis majeſty's treaty with bis ſubjects of Scotland, ſet down for remem- 
brance, full of the notorious fal ſehoods, diſhonourable to his proceedings in the 
treaty, as was ayowed. by the lord chamberlain, the earls of Arundel, Saliſbury, 
Hollande, Berkſhire and Lindſey, ſecretary Cook, and Sir H. Vane,: befote the 
council of Scotland, to the faces of the Scorch lords: ſuppoſed to be the divulgers: 
of it, on Auguſt 4*, when it was ordered to be burnt by the hangman, Wiſe 
men did not think this pacification would laſt longer than the next «ffembly and 
parliament ; when they expected that the coyenanters would run riot again, and 
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Caantesl, make demands that the king could not comply with in honour and conſcience, the 
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A. DICE deputy of Ireland, who therefore reſolved, unleſs otherwiſe directed to goon in provid- 


 _ 7 for England: but the tables were not diſſolved, and à defign of breaking 


derable covenanters to repair to Berwick, that he might conſult with them about the 
nanters, jealous of their meaſures being broke by the detention of ſuch a number of 
Douglas, Edgar and Jobnſton: but his majeſty, not thinking theſe ſafficient to ſtipulate 


to ſend forthe reſt; which only produced a letter from Loudon on the 19% in excuſe 


_ inſtructions for his conduct in both: this was done by Hamilton s advice, contrary tothe, 


Infidelity in his former We og wee 1 an _— 8 e to hs cove- 


as popiſh and ſuperſtitious ; abrogating epiſcopacy as unlawful; explaining the old 


were all likewiſe ratified with his allowance, by the parliament; which met on the 


| hy! — — w_ 3 — of their own 1 "The: og: commiſſio- 
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conſequence whereof would be a new rupture. This was the ſentiment of the: lord 


ing armes and ammunition for 10,000 foot, and 1000 horſe, and adviſed his majeſty 
to ſecute Carliſle; Berwick, and, if poſſible, Leith, by ſtrong garriſons, and not to truſt 
his perſon over early with bis people, who had been guilty of ſo total a defection. 
"Some things however were done in execution of the treaty; and beſides other 
caſtles, that of Edenburgb was delivered up on June 22, the marqueſs of Huntley 
with his ſon were ſet at liberty the next day, and the fleet ſailed out of the Frith on 


the treaty ſoon appeared, Hamilton was affronted, and reviled with opprobrious 
language by the people: general Rutbven who - commanded in the caſtle, and 
the lords Traquair and Kinnoule both privy counſellors, were, as they walked on 
July 2, through the ſtreets of Edenburgb, pelted with ſtones, and horribly abuſed 
by the zealons women of the place; who had been put on beginning the-cornmo- 
tions, and never ated without direction. Loudon was ſent,” two days after; to ex. 
cuſe this inſult to the king: and returned with an order for 14 2 of the moſt conſi- 


manner of his coming to hold the aſſembly and parliament,” in perſon. The eove- 
their chiefs,” ſent on July 16, the earls of Montrofſe, Rothes; and Lothian; Sir M. 
for the points to be ſettled, or for the ſecurity af his perſon and dignity, required them 


of their not coming. "Thoſe already at court were diſmiſſed" the next day upon pto- 
miſe of returning and bringing the others with them: but a contrary reſolution being 
taken, Lindſey and Loudon were diſpatched with a further apology for their diffidence. 
'They returned on Fulyz7, leaving his majeſty ſo ill ſatisfied, to be thus diſtruſted, 
that, inſtead of coming to hold the aſſembly and parliament, he ſet out on Monday the 

29% for London; having waited near fix weeks at Berwick to no purpoſe; exce pt the 
gaining Montroſſe over to his ſervice, and diſcovering the deſign of the coyenanters, to 
reſcind in the next parliament all former acts in favour of epiſcopacy, and to alter the 
conſtitution of the lords of the articles. Before his departure, he appointed Tz Faquair | 
his high commiſſioner, for prefiding in it, as well as in the aſſembly; and gave him 


ſenſe of the Scotch biſhops, who looked upon him as their enemy, and had accuſedhim of 


nanters. 5 
Tux aſſembly 1 on ene 12, paſſed ſeven 18 cba via Ae 


covenant ſo as to make it the ſame with the new, enjoining it to be ſworn and ſub- 
ſcribed, with the treaſonable band of mutual defence; by all perſons throughout the 
kingdom, and reſeinding all the acts of aſſemblies held ſince 1605 3: and Traquair 
gave the royal aſſent to them all, directly contrary to his majeſty's inſtructions. They 


31ſt of that month, and vas expected to riſe when this was done, i being the only 
buſineſs that occaſioned the ſummons: but they proceeded to move other matters, 
derogatory to the royal authority, defining the power of all judicatures, and altering. 
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ner, ſending for inſtructions on theſe heads was ordered to prorogue it till June 2, Cranes I. 


1640 : this was done on November 1, though oppoſed by a proteſtation, denying 
the-king's power of proroguing without the conſent of parliament. The covenanters 


* 
A. D. 1639. 


were not capable of being obliged or ſatisfied by any graces or condeſcenſions, eve - Breaches of 


conceſſion made them ſerving only to render them more inſolent in further de- 5 ES” 


mands: and being gratified in whatever they had aſked relative to religion, they Scots. 
now ſtruck at the prerogative in the coinage, wardſhips and diſpoſal of honours, 
offices and commands, aiming at the overthrow of the royal authority. Elated by 
their ſucceſs in the late treaty, and'the reputation they had gained abroad, and de- 
pending on being ſupported in that deſign, not only by the Puritan faction, but by 
many of the great men in England, who had a like paſſion for depreſſing the regal 
power, they made no queſtion of carrying their point, by another rebellion, and a 
ſecond attempt upon England. With this view they had, in breach of the pacifi- 
cation, proſecuted all, that were not zealous for the covenant, with the ſame vio- 
lence as before; continued their tables and meetings; detained ſeveral of his majeſty's 
forts, ſtrengthened their fortifications at Leith; hindered the caſtle of Edenburgb, 
from being ſupplied with proviſions, and part of the wall fallen down from being re- 
paired; and kept ſome bodies of their army on foot: and they now raiſed new 
forces; farnithed themſelves with-cannon, armes, and ammunition from Hollande, 
levied taxes, found credit for large ſums of money, and treated with: foreign courts 
for ſuccours. The king in the mean time had leiſure to repent, of not cruſhin 
the rebels, when he had it in his power, and of conſenting to a treaty, of which 
all who had contributed to it, were now aſhamed. Hollande and others, who had 
acted a treacherous part in it, laid the blame on ſecretary Cook, an old man 80 
years of age, but faithful; who was turned out, to make w for Sir Henry Vane, 
preferred to his poſt by the dark. contrivance of Hamilton, and be open power of 
the queen, in oppoſition to the repreſentations of the lord W entworth. The carl 
of Eſſex, who would not meddle at all in it, nor receive a viſit fromany coyenanter 
after it was concluded, and had acted in all reſpects with great honour and fidelity, 
was ſoon after diſobliged by, being denied the rangerſhip of Needwood foreſt, vacant 
by lord Alon death, and more conſiderable to him, than another, by reaſon of 
the command it gave in the neighbourhood of his eſtate in Staffordftire, © The army, 
| had been diſmiſſed, without thoſe obliging acknowledgments t to the gentry, who; had 


been at great expences in the ſervice, as were proper to encourage their zeal and en- 8 


gage them to come together again on occaſion; and pig his majeſty was thus - 
weakned at home, he found his reputation ſunk abroad. 


* 
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A Span1$H armada of 70 fail, carrying recruits to Flanders *, , under. the: com- gn fleet 


mand of Don Antonio D Ocguendo, was attacked on September 17, by al ſmall fleet 
of ſeventeen Dutch men of war, off the /ards end, and followed up the, changel 
with little damage, till it arrived near Dover: when, Van 77 ramp, admiral of 
Hollande, coming up with a reinforcement of eight chips, a furious combat en- 
ſued, in which the Spaniards havin loſt three gallions, + x ſome others diſabled, 
were forced” to take refuge in the e where they came to an anchor... Vice- 
admiral Pennington, was riding there with an Engliſh ſquadron: and;great intereſt 
Was made to perſuade the king, that he might be the umpire and fall upon; the 
aggreſſor ; but this was refuſed. His majeſty however, deſired the Spar admiral 
to retire with the firſt fair wind, and fignified to the Dutch, his reſolution 
maintaining a neutrality, and if any attempt was made upon, the Spgnigrds,in. that 
road, he ſhould deem it a breach of the amity between him and the fates, and re- 
ſent i it, as an heinops indignit). Tr rump. promiſing upon his honour, that he would 
not make any, whilſt 2 lay there, unleſs they began firſt, both fleets continued 
in the (ame fituation,. Gill October 9 by which time Us Duteb was ncreaſed to an 
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hundred fail, and the Spaniards, by the help of an Engliſb pilot, and the favour 
of a dark night, had ſent off fourteen ſhips, with 4000 ſoldiers, to Dunkercke.. The 
next day, as the Spaniards were ſetting the watch, a ſentinel diſcharging his piece, 
killed a Dutchman aboard a ſhip that lay near them; an accident, which afforded 
Tromp a pretence for falling upon the Spaniards, without breach of his promiſe, 
He ſent immediately a long boat, to carry the dead corpſe to the fide of the Spaniſh 
admiral, with a meſſage, that it was a breach of the protection they had hitherto 
received from the king of England's road, and he would be with them in the 
morning. Accordingly, on October 11, Tromp ſtood in with the Spaniards, and put 
them into ſuch a conſternation, that they ſlipt or cut their cabels: and twenty-thres 
of their ſhips running aground, two of them were loſt on the ſhore, two ſunk, three 
burnt; and the other ſixteen, being deſerted by the men, were manned by the Eng- 
liſh, to ſave them from the Hollanders. Ocguendo ſtood out to ſea, with thirty ſhips, 
the remainder of his fleet, chaſed by the Dutch; who took eleven, and ſunk five of 
them: four others were ſtranded, and only ten eſcaped to Dunkercke. This was an 


attempt which the Dutch durſt not have made, had they not ſeen the king ſo diſ- 


The Scots ap- 
ply to France 
for ſuecours. 


treſſed by the Scotch rebels, that he could not revenge the inſult; which as he was 
extremely ſenſible of any failure of reſpect to his perſon or dignity, they had other- 
wiſe reaſon to expect. They ſent however, in the January following *, a ſplendid 
embaſſy, to give him ſatisfaction in that point, and to propoſe a marriage between 
his eldeſt daughter and the young prince of Orange; their excuſes were the eaſier 
accepted, becauſe a rupture was not conſiſtent with the condition of his majeſty's 
affairs, | | 

THE covenanters were at this time making uſe of all the arts imaginable to 
alienate the minds of the Eng/i/b from his majeſty's perſon and government, and 
maintained a conſtant correſpondence with the Puritan faction. The libels, which 
they printed, to aſperſe both, and propagate a ſeditious ſpirit, were diſperſed by 
Scoth pedlars, who roaming up and down through the country, conveyed intelli- 
gence, and laboured to gain a party, all over England, by inſinuating into the people 


I 


fears and jealouſies of defigns of the court and biſhops to introduce popery and ar- 


A. D. 1640. 
3 


bitrary power. The earl of Hadington reſided conſtantly. in London to tranſact with 
the nobility, as Borthwick did with the citizens and leſſer people: and the ſame in- 
trigues were carried on by Dunfermling and Loudon, when they came to court, in 
the beginning of February, with a remonſtrance from ſome of the covenanting 
lords, and with ſeveral illegal and exorbitant demands, which, as if they had been 
the envoys of ſome independant ſtate, they would not vouchſafe to treat of with a 
committee of the council, but only with his majeſty himſelf. A letter in French to 
the king of France, imploring his protection and afliſtance, had been ſigned, in 


_ April, 1639, by ſome * of the principal covenanters 3: but others being abſent, it 


was entruſted to Archibald Fobnſton, that he might get their hands to it, as he 
found opportunity. He loſt it through negligence out of his pocket ; and another 
was written in the ſame ſtrain, ſubſcribed, and ſent to France, with one to cardinal 


Richelieu, by Mr. Colvil, brother to Sir Robert Colvil of Cleiſh : but that which had 


been dropped, having paſſed through ſeveral hands to Sir Donald Gorram, was by 
him delivered to Traquair, who gave it to his majeſty, It was ſigned among others. 
by Loudon, who acknowledging his name to be of his own hand-writing, was com- 


mitted to the Tower, not with an intention of proſecuting him for a crime com- 


mitted before the ' pacification, and the late act of oblivion, but that he might be 
forthcoming, when a proper uſe ſhould be made of the letter. The introducing of 
a foreign power into the realm, was a treaſon of the blackeſt nature; the applying 


to a Roman Catbolicł prince for ſuccours, ſuited ill with the abhorrence which the 
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Scotch covenanters profeſſed to have of popery, and ſhewed the vanity of their CnaxTxSI. 
pompous pretences of a mighty zeal for the reformed religion: and theſe conſiderations Tee 
might open the eyes of many of that nation, who had not yet loſt all ſenſe of duty 
to their natural ſovereign, and had hitherto imagined, that religion only was con- 
cerned in the quarrel. An attem pt towards reviving the ancient confederacy be- 
tween France and Scotland, which, in the courſe of ſeveral centuries, had done in- 
finite miſchiefs to England, the ſuſpicions which this attempt raiſed of the views of 
the covenanters, in ſetting up their new form of independent government, the in- 
viting over of the French, the old enemy of the Engliſb nation, to join in an in- 
vaſion of their country, could not well fail of raifing in the laſt an indignation 
againſt the Scots, and afforded ſufficient motives for engaging them to grant the 
ſupplies neceſſary for preventing the danger. Theſe expectations cauſed the trea- 
ſonable letter to be laid before the parliament, which the king, deſtitute of all other 


means of maintaining an army, had, in the beginning of December laſt, declared 
his reſolution of conyening in April. ; 


Tux notifying of this reſolution, without any apparent neceſſity, ſo long beſore Army levied 
the parliament's meeting, was by ſome deemed an error in politics, as it afforded N 
the diſcontented faction all the time they could deſire to concert their meaſures, and Scot. 
exert all their arts and violence for carrying elections: but the reaſons of delaying the 
ſeſſion till April were obvious. It was early enough in the year for a parliamentary 
ſupply, and the reputation it would give his majeſty; eſpecially ſince he had found 
means, by the credit of his ſervants, and by ſecurities out of his own eſtate *, to 
raiſe between 3 and 400,000 /. and had laid it out, in making Preparations, Cor a 
defence of the borders, and in providing all neceſſaries for an army: and it allowed 
time for an 1ri/þ parliament to ſet a good example to the Exgliſo. The lord deputy 
Wentworth, created about this time earl of Strafford, and lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
undertook to procure from it ſubſidies ſufficient for the maintenance of an army of 
8000 foot, and 1000 horſe ; for which he had already provided armes and ammu- 
nition, and wanted nothing for equipping it compleatly, but the cloathing that was 
to be ſent from England. With this view, he ſet out for Ireland, landing on 
* March 18, at Dublin: and the parliament meeting two days after, he obtained 
from the houſe of commons a grant of four ſubſidies (amounting to near 200,000 /. 
for the ſervice, . This grant was accompanied with a declaration, expreſſing their 
zeal for enabling his majeſty to reduce his diſaffected ſubjects, the Scotch covenanters, 
to their due obedience, and promiſing freely, to be ready, with their perſons and 
eſtates to the utmoſt of their abilities, for a further ſupply in a parliamentary way, 
as his great occaſions, by the continuance of his forces againſt the rebels, ſhould re- 
quire. The lord lieutenant, having done his buſineſs, ſet fail-on April 3, two days 
after the parliament broke up, for England, leaving the care of levying the new 
army to the earl of Or-0:de; who was to command it as lieutenant general, and 
proceeded in the work with ſo much diligence, and ſo admirable a method; that in 
a week's time, all the commiſſions, warrants, and neceſſary orders were diſpatched to 
all parts of the realm, officers ſent to aſſiſt the commiſſioners in each county in pick -- 
ing out the men fitteſt for ſervice, and draughts made out of the old army, amounting 
to 1000 experienced ſoldiers, to be diſtributed into different corps of the new, for the 
ealier inſtructing them in military diſcipline. The rendezvous of theſe new raiſed 
forces in each province was fixed for May 18 ; and ſeven days after, they were to 
begin theic march for Carrickfergus, the place of the general rendezvous. Ormonde's 
orders were executed ſo carefully, the troops took ſuch a pride in their armes, and 
ſhewed ſuch a readineſs and aptneſs to learn their exerciſes, that Sir V. St. Leger, 
ſerjeant major general, having for ſome time uſed them to the methods of camps, and 
* chem out every day into the field from morning to night, pronounced of them 
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5 the earl of Atbol into his hands, in encouraging the Highland clans and loyal no- 


Proceedings 


in parliament. 


county elections 3; their itinerant. preachers doubled their diligence on this occaſion; 


_ « them; the preſent danger of their invading England; and the immediate ne- 


_ © ſeſſioh ended, for conſidering grievances, as the ſeaſon of the year, and the great 


| ſubject of religion, to be looked out; and the proceedings in the Star-chamber and 
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in Fuly, that conſidering how newly they had been raiſed, no prince in the Chriſtian 
world had, for their number, a better, or more orderly, body of men in his ſervice. 
Theſe forces were deſtined to land in Scotland, where the king was ſtill poſſeſſed of 
the caſtle of Dunbarton; the people murmured at paying the tenth penny, being 
grown leſs cordial in the cauſe”, ſince they ſaw religion ſettled; and ſome of the chief 
covenanters and principal commanders in their army, as the lord Almond lieutenant 
general, the earl of Montroſſe, and the lords Areſeine and Drummond, wanted only 
a fit opportunity for making a defection. They might there have done great 
ſervice, in cruſhing Argy/e*, who ſoon after, by a ſcandalous breach of faith, got 


bility of the north to riſe, and in cutting off the proviſions, or otherwiſe diſtreſſing 
the Scotch army marching into England. VVV 

Tut example ſet by the 1ri/þ was not followed by the Engliſh parliament. This 
was called in a very unſeaſonable juncture, after a long intermiſſion of ſuch aſſem- 
blies, which had given diſcontent, and been made a ſubject of clamour, and in a 
time, when the king's neceſſities were very urgent, which the republican faction 
had ever taken advantage of, to trample on the royal authority. They liked the 
meaſures: of the Scots for depreſſiug it, and rejoiced in their ſucceſs; the Puritans 
had got the aſcendant in moſt of the corporations throughout the kingdom; and 
emboldened by the ſituation of affairs, did not ſcruple to uſe threats and violence in 


and conſidering the too great power, which the low ſort of people have in the 
choice of repreſentatives, and the numbers of little freeholders of 40 ſhillings a year 
(who on account of their indigence were not charged to ſubſidies, yet had as good a 
vote as the firſt gentleman in the nation) it is no wonder, that the new houſe of 
commons was of their complexion. The parliament was opened on Monday, 
April 13, by a ſpeech from the throne, in which the lord keeper Finch, after repre- 
ſenting ** the heinouſneſs of the Scorch rebellion; the application of the covenanters 
e to foreign ſtates for protection; the zeal of the Fiſb parliament for reducing 
it them to obedience; the vaſt charge of the army raiſed the laſt year to oppoſe 


« ceſſity of a large ſupply;”” he affured them in the king's name, That he had 
&« taken tonnage and poundage only de facto, according to the examples of. former 
e princes, from the death of their laſt predeceſſors, till an act for it was paſſed in 
« parliament; and as he deſired to claim it only by grant of parliament, he had 
« cauſed a bill to be prepared in the ſame form as it paſſed to his royal father. 
« This and the bill of fubſidies his majeſty hoped would be paſſed with all ſpeed, 
« giving them his royal word, that he would allow them as much time, before the 


« affairs in hand; would permit; and towards the winter, they ſhould have time 
« to perfect what was now omitted. The king in a few words confirmed what 
the keeper had ſaid: and producing the original letter, ſigned by Loudm among 
other covenanters, and addreſſed to the king of France, as if he had been their na- 
tural ſovereign, cauſed it to be read to them in French and Engliſpb. The commons, 
treading in the ſteps of their late predeceſſors, ſhewed ſo little regard to this ſpeech, 
and were ſo far from being alarmed at the danger of an invaſion, that without 
either taking the one into conſideration, or making any proviſion againſt the other, 
they ordered the remonſtrance; prepared, not paſſed in the laſt parliament; on the 


King's bench, againſt Sir Jobn libr and the others concerned in the riot on the laſt 
day of the ſeſſion; to be brought from thoſe courts without the leaſt delay. Petitions 
from puritanical and diſeontented perſons, in the counties of Northampton, Middleſes, 
| " 1 Guthry, $8.60. 75. id. 644. * Nalſm;i. 279. 
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Herofird, Eſſer, Suffolk, and in the towns of Northampton and Norwich, were re- 
ceived without any examination of the facts: and Pym was made chairman of a 
ſelect committee appointed to digeſt the material points of grieyances in thoſe pe- 
titions, and prepare a repreſentation of ſuch as concerned either religion, the pri- 


vileges of parliament, or the liberty and property of the ſubject. The records in 
Hampden's caſe, with the reſolutions of the judges, and whatever related to ſhip- 


was made for a commiſſion, granted by the king, and empowering the convocation 


and it not being enrolled, his majeſty, by whoſe immediate command to the lord 
| keeper, the great ſeal had been put to it, ordered it to be delivered to war to > gra- 
_ tify their curioſity; or remove their invidious ſuſpicions, | © 

Tux king, uneaſy at delays ruinous to his affairs, ſent for te two mond . put- 
« ting them in mind of the-ſupply, repreſenting the neceſſity of a ſpeedy one, the 
e army being on the march, and coſting 100,000 J. a month, all which would be 
« oſt; if no further proviſion was made, for its entering upon action; and ſetting 


« than recompenced-* by the graces he had ſince granted in favour of that king- 


« tered into his thoughts to make a revenue thereof, or take the leaſt profit t thence 
« ta himſelf; that in fact, he had never done fa, whatever had been levied dr col- 
lected that way, having been paid over to Sir V. Ruſſel treaſurer of the navy, and 
* (as appeared by his accompts delivered at the council board) every penny having 
« been expended. towards providing ſhips, beſides a great deal of his ow.n money 


« the end of it was to maintain ſuch a fleet (which could not be done by tonnage 
ec and poundage) as was able to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, the commerce of 


. « to which they were expoſed. He had once thought of having no fleet this year, 


« . Algerines, who had ſixty ſhips at ſea, and had, beſides Spaniſb, taken the Re- 


44 fleet, and levied ſhip- money: but ſtill he had no other view, than to keep up the 
« glory of the nation, to make it reſpectèd abroad, and to promote the flouriſhing 


« thing in his power.” This declaration produced not the effect defired; the com- 
cenſures paſſed upon ſome of the clergy for not reading the proclamation about 


and the publiſhing of ſome Arminian (commonly by the Puritans, called Popiſh) 
tenets in licenſed books, ſermons, and diſputations, and taking offence at the com- 
miſſion enabling the convocation to make rules and canons for the better exerciſe 
of diſcipline, and promoting uniformity in the church of England, reſolved, on 
April 23 and 24, to remonſtrate againſt them, as innovations in matters of religion. 
Leſt thoſe points ſhould be thought too inconſiderable to engroſs, or leſs preſfing 
than to deſerve, the attention of ſo wiſe a body, at a time when the ſafety of the 
nation lay at ſtake, it was thought proper to enlarge the remonſtrance with'two 
other general articles; the one relating to the property of goods, and including com- 
plaints of monopolies, reſtraint of trade, moleſting the ſubject for not paying unwar- 
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money, were ſent for from the King's Bench and court of Exchequer; and fearch - 


then ſitting to alter or-amend old canons and conſtitutions, and to make new ones; 


« before them the example of Treland, where the ſubſidies given him bad been more 


« dom. As to their ſeruple about ſhip- money, he declared, that it had never en- 


5 « laid; out every year in that ſervice, and the charge of ordinary proviſions; 'that 


« his ſubjects, the honour of the nation, and the defence of his realms from dangers, 


4 till finding it neceſſary for reducing his diſaffected ſubjects in Scotland, for op- 
« poſing the great naval preparations of foreign powers, and guarding againſt the 


te becca, an Engliſh ſhip, worth 260,000 J. he had ſubmitted to that neceſſity of a | 


« trade of his people, for the ſecurity. of whoſe liberties, he was ready to do every 
mons adopting the complaints made in the petitions abovementioned againſt the 


ſports, the ſubſtitution of catechiſing inſtead of ſermons in the afternoon on Sundays, 


rantable taxes, particularly ſhip-money, enlarging the bounds of foreſts, and coat 
and conduct OY with other Cp charges; the other about the privileges of | 
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their houſe, and the puniſhing of men out of it, for what they had done in parlia- 
ment : and to give the more weight to it, they defired a conference with the lords 
on theſe heads, in order to have their concurrence. The king could not but know 


5 uſual meaning of ſuch debates, ſet on foot to create delays: and coming with. 


out his robes on the laſt of thoſe days to the houſe of lords, he made a ſpeech, 
cc Complaining that the lower houſe, inſtead of conſidering his weighty affairs, had 
te in a manner concluded the contrary, conſulting. about the ſubjects here related; 


« and repreſenting, that his neceſſities were urgent, and, if the houſe of commong 


< truſted him, he would perform what he had promiſed; that he had never con- 


« yerted ſhip-money to his own uſe, nor intended to hurt any man's property in his 


. « goods, deſiring to have a free and rich people; that, on the grant of a ſupply, 


te they ſhould have time to debate their grievances, and, if it was not granted ſoon, 
« great inconveniences would enſue, and a larger ſupply become at laſt neceſſary,” 
Tux lords hereupon reſolved, © To defire a conference with the commons; to 
cc uſe their endeavours for perſuading them to grant a ſupply, and give his majeſty's 
« affairs precedency; and to acquaint them with the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, 
« the Scots having put themſelves under the protection of France, their army ad- 
« yanced to Duns, having begun hoſtilities by taking four of Sir W. Brounber“ 
« troopers, and threatning to invade Nothumberland.” They repreſented further, in 
the conference held on the 25h. „That in the preſent ſituation and neceſſity of af: 
« fairs, a delay would have as bad effects as a denial ; that the ſafety: of the nation 


* was in danger, and the king's honour concerned, which was as dear to him as bis 


« life, and of great importance to maintain; that there muſt be a truſt repoſed 
« ſome where or other, wherever it began, and in civility and good manners, it was 
« fit he ſhould be firſt truſted ; that the onely difference was in point of time, and 
<« though they truſted him in the beginning, it was but in part, and he muſt truſt 
« them in all before the end of the parliament ; that his majeſty defired only a pre- 
« ſent ſupply, to go on with things! in hand, elſe all the charges he had been at 
e would be fruitleſs, and a little time loſt could never be recovered.” They added, 
in the king's behalf, That he was in his heart and conſcience averſe to all inno- 

« vations in religion; that he never propoſed any advantage to himſelf from ſhip- | 
«© money, and had expended many thouſands befides of his own money in defence 
« of the ſea, all for their ſafety, peace, and plenty; that conſidering the great naval 
et preparations abroad, they would think of ſome other way to maintain a navy and 
« the dominion of the Narrow Seas, without which it was impoſſible for them to 
« ſubſiſt, and he was ready to come into any; that for their part, they would truſt 
« his majeſty, and though they would not meddle with matter of ſubſidy, not even 
« to adviſe in it, yet as members of one body, ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign, and 
« all concerned in the common ſafety, duty to the king, zeal and natural love to 
<« their country, themſelves, and poſterity, they held it fit and neceſſary, that matter 
e of ſupply ſhould precede any other matter and conſideration whatever; that they 
e had deſired the conference to lay theſe reaſons before the commons, upon whoſe 
* truſting in his majeſty's promiſes, they would join with them in their matters of 
« property, religion, and privilege of parliament.” Pym, complaining the next day 
of a breach of privilege, by the lords taking upon them to adviſe about matter of 


| ſupply, and the time thereof, was ſent to aſk another conference with the upper 


bouſe, in order to demand a reparation for the breach, with ſome method of pre- 


| venting the like infringement for the future, and to defire they would not take no- 


tice of what was debated in the lower, till acquainted therewith by the commons 


| themſelves. Before they went to this conference on April 29, it was reſolved, by 


way of addition to the heads of their remonſtrance, to inſiſt on, „The removing 
« of the communion · table to the eaſt end of churches, and placing it cloſe to the 
« wall altarwiſe, the refuſal of e the ſacrament to ſuch as would not 
7 ee come 
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T enquiry in their viſitations; and to make a proteſt, ſaving the right of the com- 4 Yo 


« mons, never to be bound by any canons made upon any commiſſion to the con- 
« yocation, without their conſent in parliament.” This proteſt contained a direct 
denial of the authority of the church of England, aſſerted in the 208 article of re- 
ligion, which had been confirmed by parliament from the time of the reformation 3 
and could not but pleaſe the Puritans, benutz, if it had _ minded, it would 
have ſubverted all her diſcipline. 

Tux next * day after the conference, the lords (who had 4 bun to confer 
with the commons about the manner of taxes) reſolved, that there was no breach 
of the privileges? of the houſe of commons, either in their vote about the precedency 
of a ſupply, or in their hearing what his majeſty had declared to them, and there- 
upon reporting the ſame to the commons. Not content with theſe reſolutions, 
they repreſented, in another conference the day following, that they had no in- 
r tent to leſſen the privileges of the wer houſe, and preſumed the commons would 
« not attempt on what they juſtly challenged to themſelves; that they were bound 
« in duty to conſider, the king's weighty motives in calling them together, the 
s calamities hanging over their heads, the danger of the realm without a ſpeedy 
e ſupply, the ill conſequences of a delay, the impoſſibility of recovering loſt time, 
ce his majeſty s earneſt. deſires, to do all that could be be expected from a good and 


& gracious prince, to bring the parliament to an happy concluſion, and to allow them 


« as much time as the ſeaſon and urgency of the great affairs in hand would poſ- 
ce ſibly permit, and before winter whatever was requiſite for going on with what 
« could not now. be perfected. The lords had heard his royal word, and were 


« confident of his performance, and giving redreſs of all their juſt grievances, par- 


« ticularly ſhip-money : they were as much intereſted in theſe things, as other ſub- 


0 jects; they were deſired, by advice and perſuaſion, to diſpoſe the houſe of commons 


« to give his majeſty a ſpeedy anſwer in the matter of ſupply, and fo paſſed their 
« reſolyes, without extending the bounds of their own privileges, or ſtreightning 
« thoſe a the commons, who had no reaſon to interpret them a breach of their pri- 
«c « yileges; ; the record of 9 H. IV. did not bar them from ſuch: reſolutions ; they had 
« not propoſed a bill of ſubſidies, nor meddled with the matter thereof, but only to 
_ « talk with the commons about ſupplies in general; and as the lower houſe frequently 


« imparted their grievances to the upper, ſo the lords might with reaſon communi- 


te cate their fears and foreſight of danger to the commons.” This juſtification of 
the lords met with no reply from the commons, who were ſtill diſſatisfied and ſearched 
for precedents, if there were any, in their favour. They found it more eaſy, and 
much more popular, to encroach on the prerogative of the crown: and did it in a 
caſe which, by a fide wind, affected the zpper houſe; thinking fit to aſſume a power, 


which the lords had in other caſes deemed a violation of the ſole right, which they 


claimed, of being judges in parliament, The violent outcry againſt ſhip- money 
furniſhing them an opportunity of exerciſing a judicial power, which they perhaps 
imagined could not be diſputed in that juncture, the commons reſolved, on April 30, 


to have the legality of it debated; ordered Hampden's counſel, both , of 


the houſe, to demand of the judges all the records about it, which had been delivered 
to them on his part: and to draw in the crown to a kind of acknowledgment of 
their being a court of judicature, paſſed a vote, that the king's counſel might be 
heard, touching its legality, on the Monday following, One of their committees had 
received an information of ſome paſſages in a ſermon, preached, above five years be- 
fore, on March 27, 1635, at S. Mary's in Cambridge, by Dr. Beale; maſter of 8. 

Jobn' in that univerſity; and it was not, till after a Mong debate and nat in 


April 30. Vol. ii. 534+ 536. 557. 
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complaint, and fixing a day when, if he pleaſed, he might hear his accuſation, This 
was no great encouragement to the ſubject, who had always found' juſtice in the 
courts of Weſtminfter-hall; proceeding according to the known rules of the law, to 
expect any advantage by being taken out of the ordinary and legal way of proſe. _ 
cution, to be tried by the private ſentiments or paſſions of a multitude of new judges, 
puniſhing by vote, and not one of them ſworn (as even the lords were, when "Whey 


| fate in the king's great council) to decide according to juſtice, 


IT was ſtill harder upon the king, who had too good reaſon to think, that if 


the rights of his crown were to be ſubjedted to the cognizance of an aſſembly, in 


which the Puritan party had ſuch an aſcendant, he ſhould ſoon be ſtripped of them 
all, and reduced to the piteous condition of a doge of Venice. He could not ſub- 
mit to their aſſumed judicature without giving up his royalty; he could not come to 
a rupture with them on this point, without offending thoufands of his ſubjects, pre- 
judiced againſt it, and incapable as well of conſidering the nature of things, as of 
foreſeeing their conſequences. The Scotch rebels were entering the realm with a 
powerful army, expecting to be joined by all the partiſans of the Puritan faction: 

he had ground enough to apprehend a defection of ſome, among his nobility, and 
the grant of a parliamentary ſupply was not more neceſſary for the pay of the 
army, faiſed for his defence, than the reputation of it was, to intimidate the re- 
bels, and to break their meaſures. It is more eligible to part with a limb, than 
loſe a life; his all was at ſtake; it was better for him to ſacrifice ſomething, than 


hazard the whole; and this was the party he took in his extreme neceſſity. On 


Saturday, May 27, Sir H. Vane, treaſurer of the houſhold and ſecretary of ſtate de- 
livered to the conimons;' a meſſage from his majeſty in writing to this effect, * that 
« he had at divers times, and by various ways, acquainted the houſe, with the ur- 
01 gent neceſſity of a ſupply, and with the great danger, which would inevitably fall 
« upon the whole ſtate, his own honour, and that of the nation, if more time was ſpent 


ee therein; yet he had hitherto received no anſwer at all: and confidering, that a delay 


e of ſupply would be as deſtructive, as a denial, he again defired them to give them 
e an anſwer on the ſubject, being reſolved, on his part, to make good whatever he 


« had promiſed either by himſelf, or by the lord keeper.” This was the ſum of the 
meſſage; in which no notice was taken of the difference between the two houſes: 


but Yane * was afterwards empowered to make a propoſal from his majefty, who 
underſtanding the payment of ſhip-money, though adjudged his right, to be diſ- 
agreeable to his people, was deſirous to manifeſt his good affection to his ſubjects 
in general; and offered“ that if the houſe would grant him twelve ſubſidies, to 
e be paid in three years (five the firſt, four the ſecond, and three the laſt year) he 
e would then releaſe all his claim or title to ſhip-money for the future, in ſuch 
ec manner as his parliament ſhould adviſe.” Such a propofition would in the reigns 
of Edward III. and other princes, have been received with tranſport: the twelve 
ſubſidies would not at this time have yielded the king more than 600,000 J. and 
ſhip- money would have produced as much, in the ſame ſpace of time: but every 


demand of ſupply, for relief of the king's neceſſities, was by the Puritan faction 


Judges in its favour) the debate was carried on till ſix in the afternoon, and adjourn- | | 


cenſured as exorbitant. It was conſidered. in a committee of the whole houſe : and 
moſt thinking the ſum too great, others not liking it ſhould be given in recompence 
of ſhip- money, (which they propoſed to condemn, and annull the ſentence of the 


eld till Monday, When it was then reſumed, ſerjeant Glanvile, having computed 


What he was to pay for his great eſtate, to thoſe twelve ſubſidies, the ſum appeared 
fo very inconſiderable, that it ſeemed tires worth while to- deliberate any further 
on the Apa: but ſome till 2 a diſlike of the way, it was conceived 
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theſe might. be brovght to put a negative on a queſtion picpöſtd by Mr. Hundi Rey 
„Whether the houſe would conſent to the propoſition made by the king, as con- TW 


« tained in the meſlage,” the putting of it was again moved, Mr. Hyde, excepting 
to it as a captions one, (to which none but ſuch as were for rejecting his majeſty”: 8 
propoſition, could cleatly give their votes) and calculated to prevent any further 
debate on the ſubject, propoſed the queſtion might be put only, upon giving the 


king a ſopply; and this being carried i in the affirmatibe, others might be put upon 


the proportion and the manner. 


Tus method was paſſionately oppoſet by ſome, "who endeavoured to divert it 
by other queſtions, which being ſeconded, occafioned great confuſion in the de- 


bate: and a good deal of time was ſpent, before it could be reduced to- the point 


whether Hampaen's or Hyde's queſtion ſhould Be received. Both were called for 
with a confuſed clamour ; but it was generally thought the latter, (though oppoſed 
by the ſolicitor" general Herbert would have been carried, had not Vane ſtood up 
and affured them, & that the putting and carrying of, that queſtion could be of no 
« uſe; being authorized to tell them, that a vote for a ſupply, if not in the pro- 
portion and manner propoſed in the meſſage, would not be accepted by his ma- 
« -jeſty,” Fort this reaſon, he deſired the queſtion might be laid aſide, which was 
urged again by Herbert: and every body being tired with a debate, which had laſted 
till near five in the afternoon, it was readily agreed to adjourn, till next morning. 


Jane had no authority, for what he faid, and from the part he ated ſoon after, was 


fuppoſed to have given thoſe aſſurances, with as much malice as falſchood, in order 


to throw all into confuſion ; either out of diſaffection to his majeſty, or a mortal 
hatred to the earl of Strafford, who had oppoſed his promotion, and whoſe ruin 
was then projecting. There was no gueſſing at the motives of Herbert conduct: 
and though his views were different from Yane's, they both joined in repreſenting 


the general humour and diſaffection of the houſe to be ſo violent, that if the mem 


bers came together again, they would paſs ſuch a vote againſt ſhip- money, as 
would blaſt that revenue and other branches of the receipt. The noble hiſtorian 
from whom this relation is taken, and who bore ſo conſiderable a part in the de- 


bate, ſeems to have thought this repreſentation exaggerated: but it may well be 


queſtioned, whether his candor and favourable opinion of ſome perſons, With whom 
he unwarily concurred in many of their meaſures, and whoſe dark deſigns he had 
not yet diſcovered, did not biaſs his judgment; and there was certainly a great 
failure at leaſt, of his memory, in the account he gives of the debates, as if they 
had taken up two days, whereas what he ſays of them, paſſed. only on the ſecond - 
day (Monday) when. the propoſal of twelve ſubſidies was made and embaraſſed the 
queſtion. On Saturday, the debate could only turn on the ſingle point, whether 
a ſupply ſhould, or ſhould not be granted, If this queſtion was not then put, it 


muſt be imputed to the ſtrength. of the party, which-was for poſtponing the ſupply 


till after the redreſs of grievances, and had the day before by a majority of 2 57 to 

148 *, rejected the lords deſire of a preſent conference, becauſe they would not be 
diverted from proſecuting the buſineſs of ſfip- money. Whoever likewiſe conſiders 
the whole tenour of proceedings i in this parliament, and. compares them with thoſe 
of the diſaffected faction in the former parliaments of this reign, after which it 

copied; and obſerves that a day for the judicial hearing of the cauſe of. Mpiß- money 
in order to repeal the ſentence of the judges, had been appointed without any ap- 
pearance of an oppoſition, and was actually come, will be apt to think it not ill 
founded. Twenty days, every one whereof was expected to- bring news of the 

Scotch armies invading Northumberland, had paſſed: ſince the opening of the parlia- 
ment, without ſo much as taking a ſupply into conſidrration, notwithſtanding. the 
king's repeated inſtances, and the evident neceſſity of a ſpeedy one; OE ſame: pre- 
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Caries]. tences for delay had been uſed, and the ſame puritanical meaſures purſued, as had been 


. 
A. D. 1640 


conſtantly taken by the faction in former ſeflions, when obſtinately bent, to diſtreſs 
him in his goverment, to fink his reputation, to depreſs his regal power, and inſtead of 


a ſupply, to deprive him of the very means of ſubſiſtence, His majeſty could ſcarce 
entertain better hopes, or expect different meaſures, from an aſſembly, whoſe pro- 
ceedings were chiefly directed by Pymand Hampden; two whole days ſpent in de- 
| bates, without coming to a concluſion, or putting a queſtion, ſhewed ſufficiently 
an indiſpoſition to grant a ſupply : all appearances countenanced the ſuggeſtion of 
' thoſe terrible votes about ſhip-money. and other branches of the revenue, which 
would have been the utter ruin of his majeſty's affairs. Alarmed at the danger of what 
could not but be fatal in its conſequences, and which was repreſented as imminent, 
the king took a ſudden reſolution to put an end to the ſeſſion, without conſulting 
the privy council *, or any other member thereof, (as lord Clarendon aſſerts) 
probably for fear of its tranſpiring, and to prevent any ſuch tumultuous votes and 
proceedings in the houſe of commons, as had paſſed on the laſt fitting day of the 
laſt parliament. It was with this view, that ſending for the ſpeaker, the next 
morning, May 5, he carried him from court directly, to the houſe of lords: and 
in a ſhort ſpeech, after declaring, © that he ſhould punctually perform whatever he 
e had promiſed in the way of favour to his people, and that he ſhould be as ready 
* to redreſs any juſt grievances, and as careful to preſerve the purity of religion 
« ſo well eſtabliſhed in the church of England, as well out of, as in parliament, 
he thanked the lords for their affection, the care they had ſhewed of his honour 
« and affairs, and their endeavours to bring the ſeſſion to an happy concluſion, He 
« did not defire to remember the reception, which his offer the day before to the 
e commons, had met with, but wiſhed they had remembered, what the lord keeper 
« had at firſt told them, that delay was the worſt kind of denial, yet he would not 
« lay the fault upon the whole houſe, nor judge ſo uncharitably, of thoſe, whom 
« for the moſt part, he took for loyal and well affected ſubjects, ſince it had 


« been the malicious cunning of ſome 


e been the cauſe of the miſunderſtanding, 


few ſeditiouſly affected men, that had 
Then having deſired the lords to go on 


« and aſſiſt him in maintaining that regal power, which was truly his, and declared 
« with regard to the liberty of the people, that no king in the world ſhould be more 
“careful than himſelf, in ſecuring to his ſubjects, the property of their goods, 
e the freedom of their perſons, and the exerciſe of true religion,” he ordered the 


lord keeper to difſolve the parliament, 


Proceniings - TRE convocation of the province of Canterbury, generally fate at the ſame time 
of the convo- with the parliament; but being called and diffolved by different writs, directed to 


Cation, 


different perſons, the diffolution of the one did not affect the other. The king had, 


by a commiſſion under the great ſeal *, empowered the biſhops and clergy aſſem- 
bled in convocation to treat, conſult and agree upon altering old, and making new 
canons, as they ſhould judge fit and neceſſary, for the honour and ſervice of God, 
the good and quiet of the church, and the better government thereof, provided they 
were not contrary to the liturgy, rubricks, 39 articles, orders, and ceremonies already 
eſtabliſhed, and nothing done in the execution of them, till approved by his ma- 
jeſty, and authorized by his letters patent. Their firſt acts in conſequence of theſe = 


powers, was, the drawing up of canons, 


« for ſuppreſling the further growth of 


« popery, and reducing papiſts to the church, for keeping the day of his majeſty's 
« 1nauguration, againſt ſocinianiſm, and for reſtraint of ſectaries: this was done 
before the diſſolution of the parliament, when the commiſſion expired. The writ 


1 If the king did not conſult them now about 
the diſſolution, he had certainly done it before; 
ſor a commiſſion was iſſued on May 21, for en- 
quiring, who had diſcloſed the ſecret of the con- 
ſultation on that ſubject. Nalſon, i. 344. and Dr. 


Heylin ſays he conſulted them, the very morning of 

the diſſolution, and had their unanimous advice 

for it, before he went to the houſe of lords. yr. 
Angl. 396. | | 
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convening them remained ſtill in force; and they continued a convocation, till Caazes1, 
diſſolved by another writ; as the lords keeper and privy ſeal, the lord chief juſtice 4 
Littleton, the attorney general Banks, Whitfield, and Heath, two of the king's 
counſel, learned in the law, certified under their hands, to remove the ſcruples 
which ſome of them had entertained. A new commiſſion, empowering them to 
proceed, they ſet again to their buſineſs, on Wedneſday, May 13, not without ap- 
prehenſions of danger from a rabble of above 500 Anabaptiſts, Brouniſts, and other 
ſectaries, who had on the Monday night before aſſaulted the archbiſhop's houſe at 
Lambeth, and not being able to force it, threatned to turn their fury on the con- 
vocation. A ſeditious paper, poſted on the royal exchange May g *, by Jobn Lil- 
Bourn, had incited them to that outrage: and when ſome of the rioters had been 
committed to the hte lyon priſon, they roſe again, broke open the priſon, and ſet 
their accomplices at liberty: nor did the execution of Benſtead one of their ring- 
leaders, deter them from diſperſing the like libels, or renewing their tumults, after 
the Scotch example. Double watches and wards were appointed in the city, in 
Southwark, and Weſtminſter, to ſuppreſs them: and ſome companies of the train 
bands of Middleſex, under the command of Endymion Porter, a fine gentleman 
of great integrity, and well affected to the church and his majeſty's ſervice, were 
ſet to guard the convocation, The biſhops and clergy, thus ſecured, drew up a 
declaration to juſtify the placing of the communion table, the ſecuring it by rails 

from indecencies, and approaching it with reverence, and eſtabliſhed one uniform 
book of articles for a ſtanding rule to all ordinaries in their viſitations. Other ca- 
nons were made, to reform the abuſes of eccleſiaſtical courts, in point of cenſures, 
commutations, marriage licenſes, and vexatious citations; to aſſert the regal and 
epiſcopal powers, ſo virulently attacked by the Scotch covenanters and their adhe- 
rents: and to enjoin all graduates in the univerſities, beneficed clergymen, perſons 

to be admitted to cures or orders to take an oath for preventing all innovations in 
doctrine and government, which laſt was done by his majeſty's expreſs direction in 

the new commiſſion, Such as took it ſwore, „ that they approved the doctrine, 
diſcipline and government eſtabliſhed in the church of Exgland, as containing all 

« things neceſſary to ſalvation; that they would not by themſelves or others, di- 

« rectly or indirectly, bring in any pop;/þ doctrine, contrary to what is ſo eſtabliſhed 

ee that they would never give their conſent to alter the government of this church, 

« by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. as it ſtands now eftabliſhed, and 

<« by right ought to ſtand; and that they would never ſubject it to the uſurpations 

« and ſuperſtitions of the ſee of Rome.” They made rhe king likewiſe a grant of 

_ fix ſubſidies, according to a precedent in queen Elizabeth's time, to be levied by ſyn- 
odical acts and conſtitutions; the method always practiſed from the moſt ancient 
times till the reformation, when eccleſiaſtical cenſures beginning to be lighted, it 
was thought proper to call into their aid the authority of parliament, for levying 
them by diſtreſs; which was all that the civil power had to do in the matter. 
Tuis grant had been drawn, whilſt the parliament was ſitting : and no alteration 
was made in it afterwards, beſides changing the name of ſubſidy, into that of bene- 
volence; thelawyers being of opinion, that no money could be raiſed, in the name 

of a ſubſidy, but by act of parliament. Notwithſtanding this precaution, the con- 
vocation was no ſooner diſſolved on May 29, than the Puritan faction ſet them- 
ſelves to exclaim furiouſly againſt the grant, as an encroachment on the privileges 

of parliament ; though the clergy have certainly as abſolute a property in their goods, 

as other ſubjects, and might do what they would with their own, and their proctors 

in convocation, were as much empowered to give away the money of their conſtitu- 
ents, as the commons in parliament are to command that of the counties, cities, and 
boroughs for which they are choſen. The true cauſe of this clamour was, « that 
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Cuxnies), the king had got a ſupply of money; which they would not grant him in perla. 
ment, nor yet declare their reſolution of not granting it, though his majeſty preſſed 


A. D. 1640. 


them earneſtly to the one or the other; as he juſtly complained in his declaration of 


The 5-o15 re- the cauſes of its diſſolution. It was the onely way in which they could ſerve the 


ſolve to in- 
vade Eng- 


land. 


Scotch rebels by meaſures in parliament: and it ſerved them ſo effectually, that in 
one of their manifeſts, when their army entered England, the covenanters. declared: 
« it to be a fayour which they ſhould never forget; and they hoped, would be 
« thankfully remembered by their poſterity to all generations, that ſo wiſe and grave 

ce a parliament could not be moved by any threats, fears, promiſes, hopes, or arts to 
« decree war, or grant any ſubſidy for a war, againſt them, but rather by their | 
« ſpeeches, complaints, and grievances, juſtified their cauſe, ſo far as they were able,” 

The chiefs of the faction were all linked in with the Scots; Hampden * and others 
had made ſrequent journeys to concert meaſures with them: and the covenanters 
ſeeing them keep their engagements, and baffle all the king's attempts either for 
getting a ſupply, or knowing their geſolution, were mightily encouraged to go on 
with their deſigned invaſion, depending abſolutely on being joined by their Engliſh 
confederates ; whoſe affected delays had afforded them an opportunity of entering 
the kingdom without any danger of an oppoſition. This would undoubtedly have 
been the caſe, as it was the deſign of the faction, who could not effect their views 
of ſubverting the conſtitution in church and ftate without the affiſtance of a Scotch 
army, had not ſome obſtruction been given to its march in Scotland. The reſo- 
lution for levying it had been taken on 3 March 10, and, on April 16, the generals 


were choſen :. the Scotch parliament met on June 2, notwithſtanding his majeſty's 


prorogation of it till July: and forefaulted general Ruthven, for refuſing to ſur- 


render the caſtle of Edenburgb, and ſeized all his money, wherein his eſtate con- 


ſiſted. The forces raiſed in the ſeveral ſhires were ordered to march ſouthward to 
the general rendevzous: but Ley“ reſolved not to ſtir till he had reduced the 
caſtle, leſt a body of Engliſh forces, landing at Leith, might make themſelves ma- 
ſters of the town, where their committee of eſtates ſate, animate all the royaliſts 
throughout the kingdom to riſe, and break all the meaſures of the covenanters. It 
took him up more time than he expected; for after demoliſhing ſome houſes in 
the town, erecting, by the direction, of Alexander Hamilton general of the artillery 5, _ 
an excellent engineer, four batteries, one whereof near the church of St. Cuthbert 
much incommoded the garriſon, ſapping the ground to the great ſpur, which flanked 
the caſtle gate, and made a breach in it by blowing up a mine, his men were te- 


pulſed with loſs in making an affault, and the breach was immediately repaired. 


This ill ſucceſs obliged him to lay aſide his deſign, of reducing it by force, and to 
continue the blockade, which had begun in May: and Ruthven was at laſt forced 
to capitulate for want of proviſions, ammunition, and water, the well in the rock, 
upon which the caſtle ſtands, ſinking or opening by the frequent diſcharges of the 
cannon, fo that the garriſon fell into diſeaſes, and dying apace, grew. uneaſy ; and 
the governor, though he had defeated, the attempt of a ſurprize, founded on a plot 
to betray it, yet being unable to defend the place any longer againſt enemies within 


and without, ſubmitted; againſt his will to a ſurrender. 


Tux defence, however, of that important fortreſs till Auguſt, or September, was 
very conyenient for the king's affairs; who elſe had been attacked without the face 
of an army for his defence. He had, in the beginning of the year, been enabled, 


by the contributions of ſome of the nobility (Strafford. and Lenox ſetting the exam- 


ple by a ſubſcription of 20,000 J. apiece) and of other loyal. perſons, and; by-mort- 
gages. on his lands and other branches of the crown revenue, to maintain ſtrong gar- 
riſons at Berwick and Carliſie, to provide for an ordinary defence of the marches 
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towards Scotland, by the levy of men in the Northern counties, and to lay up mags Carne. 
zines, at Newcaftle and Hull, of victuals, ammunition, and all kind of neceſſar ies ID 
for the ſupply of an army, when it ſhould be raiſed: but though orders were given, a 
on March 26, for this purpoſe, he had deferred raiſing it, in expectation of the 
meeting of the parliament, which he had called. He had ſome hopes of its aſſiſtance 
in the work, and was unwilling to have it hindered, by the impoſition of coat and 
conduct money, with other charges attending the choice; muſter, marches, exer- _ 
ciſing, and quarters of the men preſſed for the ſervice, which were to be ſupported 
by the country, though to be afterwards repaid by his majeſty; or by orders for the. 
trainbands to march out of their reſpective ſhires ; matters likely enough, though in 
a caſe of neceſſity and invaſion, when all tencible men are obliged: to ſerve at their 
own, expence, to occaſion diſputes, if the ſame humour prevailed in this, as had done, 
in ſome late parliaments. To avoid this inconvenience, he waited the reſolution of 
bis parliament, and was kept in ſuſpence during all the ſeſſion, not knowing what 
to do, nor taking any ſtep for his defence; a loſs of time that, as the faction well 
knew, was irreparable, and diſabled him from aſſembling an army time enough to | 
. . oppoſe the Scots at their entrance into England. : Not a moment was loft after-. The king's 
wards !; orders being iſſued, the very day of us diſſolution, to commiſſioners, for os 1 | 
arraying a certain number of men in each county, for muſtering them there, and | | 
ſending them thence, by Zune 1, towards the general rendezvous, which was ap- 
pointed at Neucaſtle; ſome marching thither by land, and others being tranſported 
by ſea from maritime places. He was very ill ſerved. on this preſſing occaſion, {e- 
veral of the lord lieutenants being diſaffected, and chooſing men, more diſpoſed to 
mutiny, and deſert to the Scots, than willing to do ſervice in his majeſty's army. 
Thoſe levied * by the earl of Warwick and lord Maynard in Eſex, and others elſe- 
where, committed great inſolences, breaking into churches, throwing down tile 
communion- tables, burning the rails about it; tearing the ſurplices, and defacing the 
common- prayer- books; thoſe of Dorſetſhire mutinied in their march at Faring- 
don, and killed lieutenant Mobun, one of their officers, dragging him through the 
ſtreets, and hanging up his dead body. A company. of 160, Devonſhire men, mu- 
tinying at Wellington, in Somerſet, murdered lieutenant Compton Evers, and diſ- 
| banded; proclamations were iſſued, for apprehending the ringleaders, and for par- 
doning the reſt, if they returned by a certain day to their colours. The like mu- 
tinies happened in colonel Lunsford's regiment in Warwickſhire, at Leominſter in 
Herefordſhire, and in other places. 'The king had wrote to Garway the lotd mayor, 
and magiſtrates of the city of London, on + March 17, requiring them to leyy 4000 
foot (not out of the trainbands, which he would have kept entire) to ſerve in the 
north: but nothing ſeems to have been done in purſuance thereof, perhaps for the 
reaſon above aſſigned. Another from the privy council, on May 3 1, to the ſame 
effect, cauſed the King's letter to be read in a common council on June 11: but as 
if there was a general combination to delay matters, no reſolution was taken on the 
ſubject, though money was to be levied upon the citizens according to former pre- 
cedents for the pay and cloathing of the ſoldiers, to be reimburſed out of the ex- 
chequer, and the men were to march, on Fuly 1, to the rendezyous appointed by 
the earl of Northumberland. = _ _ „ ant, 
SOME of the citizens ſhewed a like unwillingneſs in advancing their money to- 
wards the 200,000 J. which his majeſty propoſed to borrow of them upon ſecurity; 
for defence of the realm 5: and Sir Nicholas Raynton, with three other aldermen; re- 
fuſing to give an account of the rich inhabitants.in their wards, and the ſums they 
were able to lend, were committed by the council-board. , The writs for ſhip+ | 
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but whilſt Traquazr, a covenanter, the more dangerous for being a ſecret one, and 


M. of Ha- 
-  mi/ton's trea- 
chery. 


own, © That it is better to be deceived, than diſtruſt,” Had they been baniſhed to 
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money were iſſued, but with little effect; the late proceedings of parliament having 
emboldened people to refuſe payment, Abd diſcouraged the ſheriffs from levying it 
by diſtreſs. In theſe difficulties, and when the common people were poiſoned by 
the impudent ſlanders and vile ſuggeſtions of the faction, the king found a reſource | 
in the loyalty of the better ſort: and in three weeks time >, by a voluntary loan of 
the particular lords of his council, and other private gentlemen about the city, ſome 
related to the court, others ſtrangers to it, there was no leſs than 300;000 I. paid into 
the exchequer, to be ifſued out as his majeſty ſhould direct; a ſum ſufficiently ma- 
niteſting, as well the plenty of the time, as that the hearts of his Eng/z/h ſubjects were 
not then alienated, from their duty to the king, and a jealouſy of his ' honour. All 
their efforts did not countervail the miſchief done by the Scots about court, who all 
(except the duke of Lenox) betrayed him, and yet, though he was ſenſible of it in the 
general, they all continued to have his evidence. agreeable to a maxim of his fa. 
ther's, That ſuſpicion i is the ſickneſs and diſeaſe of a tyrant; and to one of his 


their on country +, Scotland would long before have been reduced to obedience: 


Hamilton were conſulted, employed, and had the chief direction of all affalte re- 
lating to that country, no good could be expected. It was about this time, that the 
laſt of theſe, who to cover the private intelligence, between him and the rebels, was 
as much the object of their publick clamours, as either Laud or Strafford, upon 
whom the blame of all meaſures to their prejudice was laid, © Aſked leave of the 
« king to travel abroad, that he might withdraw from a ſtorm, which threatned 
« him, equally with the other two:“ and when his majeſty aſſured bim of his pro- 
tection, he replied, © That his knowledge thereof was the chief reaſon of his re- 
« queſt, being ready to run any fortune, rather than ſo good a maſter ſhould ſuffer 
« any prejudice'by interpoſing in his behalf.” After ſome further diſcourſe, Hamilton 
faid, There was but one way to ſecure himſelf without quitting the realm, and 
« it might be of ſome advantage to his majeſty ; and this was by endearing him- 
« ſelf to the other party, and ſeeming to concur with them in opinions and deſigns. 
% He had reaſon to think, their leaders would not be averſe to it, in hopes that his 
« ſappoſed intereſt with his majeſty might be of uſe to them for their particular 
“ recommendations: but this was fo contrary to his nature, and would be ſo ſcan- 

« dalous to his honour in the opinion of men, whoſe reproaches might by degrees 
« leſſen him in his majeſty's own confidence; that he did not care to undertake 
« the province, and. preſſed again for leave to travel.” The king, not doubting of 
his fidelity, and imagining he might receive ſome important informations by this 
means, not only approved the ſcheme, but commanded the marqueſs to ingratiate 
himſelf with the other party; aſſuring him, that no body ſhould ever be able to 
raiſe in him any jealouſy of his conduct. Thus the marqueſs, enjoyed a full liberty 
of playing the knave on both fides, a liberty which few men of honour would aſk: 
and managed matters for his own ends ſo craftily, that, whilſt he got into the good 
graces of the Faction, he kept his places at court, and his credit with the king, wha 
could not of a long time be brought to ſuſpect his fidelity. 
Tx firſt effect of this ſcheme ſeems to have been, his viſits and private con- 
ferences with Loudon 5, procuring him to be releaſed out of the Tower, bringing bim 
afterwards to kiſs his anceſty s hands, and getting him ſent into Scotland, with a 

- commiſſion to reduce the rebels to obedience. Loudon came to Edenburgb on 
Fuly 3: and filled the covenanters with hopes of their being invited to England, 
and joined there by a conſiderable number of the nobility and gentry; in whoſe 


name the lord Savile, a bitter enemy of the earl of Strafford, and diſguſted at not 
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being made preſident of the no#th, had treated with him, bil a priſoner” 1 in the Cranes I. 
Tower. Savile not long after ſent the articles of agreement to that effect, ſub- 
ſcribed with his own name and thoſe of the earls of Bedford, Effex, and Warwick ; 
the viſcounts Mandevile, Say, and Sele; and the lord Brooke,” by Mr. Henry Darley, 
a Yorkſhire gentleman, to Edenburgh : it was this ſuppoſed engagement of thoſe no- 
blemen which determined the chiefs of the Scots to invade England. They had Lord Conrray 
before been in great doubts as to the event, and their troops were very unwilling to ang in te 
| ſerve in the expedition: but the affurances given out of being aſſiſted by the Eng- north. 
liſh, made them march with alacrity and confidence of ſucceſs. The king's army 
was not yet all drawn together; only Edward lord Conway, a man of parts and 
learning, who had been an officer from his cradle, and had ſerved with a more than 
ordinary reputation in all actions by land and ſea, wherein he had been engaged, 
having always a conſiderable command, being appointed general of the cavalry, had 
been ſent down to the north with the firſt troops of horſe and foot that were levied, 
do attend the motion of the enemy, and hinder their paſſage of the J yne, which was 
not fordable in above one or two places. The earl of Northumberland had been 
declared general in chief, choſen probably on account of his reputation; being uni- 
verſally beloved and efteemed: and the earl of Strafford, his great friend, was made 
lieutenant general: it was obſerved of theſe three generals *, that the chief had ſuf- 
ficient health, but no will to the buſineſs; the ſecond had a good will to it, but 
wanted health; and the third in command had neither the one, nor the other: The 
neceſſity of avoiding jarring counſels, and of preſerving an harmony among the prin- 
cipal officers of an army, was perhaps the reaſon, why Arundel, Eſſex, and Hollande, 
who were all enemies to Srafford, and had been generals the year before, were now 
left out of command, It was not at firſt deſigned, that Strafford'3 ſhould ſerve in 
the Engliſh army; he had come out of Ireland, in the beginning of April, in a bad 
ſtate of health, which forced him to travel in a litter, and make ſuch ſhort ſages, 
that he did not reach London till the 22% of that month: and had ſcarce time to 
take his place the next day in the houſe of lords, before he was ſeized with the gout 
and a diarrhea. In zeal for his maſter's ſervice, he neglected taking a proper care of 
himſelf; and went, oftner than his ſtrength could bear, to the houſe, which in- 
creaſed his diſtempers: and his anxiety at the abrupt diſſolution of the parliament 
threw him into a pleuritick fever ſo violent, that his friends for ſeveral days de- 
ſpaired of his recovery. A relapſe, at the end of May, laid him up for the enſuing 
month, and reduced him to the loweſt condition imaginable: but having recovered 
a little ſtrength towards the latter end of Juby. he propoſed to ſet out, in the be- 
ginning of August, for Ireland : and the pinnace was fent from Dublin, by his or- 
ders, to Chefter at that time, to waft him thither. His deſign was to put himſelf 
at the head of the Iriſh army then aſſembled at Carricfergus, where tranſports were 
provided for landing it near Carlifle : and to fall on the back of the Scotch rebels; 
who having the Engliſb army under the earl of Northumberland before them, would 
not have been able to ſubſiſt, but muſt have crumbled to nothing, even without any | 
conſidertble action. With this view, a very ample commiſſion paſſed the great ſeal 
on + Auguſt 3; conſtituting him captain general of the Iriſb army when landed, 
and of all other forces that ſhould be joined-to it, either in England or Scotland: 
and empowering him to ſuppreſs, by battel or 'otherwiſe, any rebellion in either of 
thoſe countries, to pardon whom he ſaw fit, to confer knighthood on deſerving per- 
ſons, to execute martial law, and to do all other acts belonging to the office of a 
captain general. There appeared: no alteration of theſe meaſures, till after the 170 
of that month's, the lord lieutenant being ſtill expected at Dublin, till the 27, at 
night; when an account came to the lord — that he had ſet out, on 
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CaarLes1. the 24, to command the Eng/;/h army in the north; and that Sir-George Radclift 


vas on the road, with orders for the earl of Ormonde, lieutenant general of "ok dos 
A. D. 1640 . 5897 
army, to paſs over with it into Cumberlan TE . 


Tuls alteration aroſe from Northumberland's being ſo weakned by a fertian ague, 
which had ſeized him a week or two before, that he excuſed himſelf from going 
to his command; which in that caſe naturally devolyed upon. Strafford, his lieu- 
tenant general. Arundel was, at this time, captain general of all forces ſouth. of 
Trent, and charged with the care of arraying men, and raiſing the trainbands, in all 
the counties within his commiſſion, if it was found neceſſary, either to ſuppreſs; a 
commotion, or ſend them to the army; a command. for which no body Was fitter. 
It was under his direction, that the particular commiſſions of array, now ſent to 
the lord lieutenants and ſheriffs of the ſouthern counties, were to be executed: and 
a proclamation was iflued*, requiring all the king's, tenants, by grand ſergeanty and 
knight's ſervice, to repair at fartheſt by September 20, to Newcaſtle, or wherever the 
army was, with horſe and armes to do the ſervice of their tenures, and attend his 
majeſty, or his lieutenant, in his wars againſt the Scotch rebels. Had this been il. 
ſued ſooner, the army, which conſiſted. of about 15,000 foot, and 2 300 horſe, would 
have been ſupplied with a better body of cavalry, which the Scots dreaded above all 
things: but their ſpeedy advance prevented any effect from theſe orders. The king, 
upon certain advice of their reſolution to march, ſet out from London on Thurſday, 
Auguſt 20, the very day they paſſed the Twede at Coldftream, to enter England: and 
arrived, on Saturday night, at 7ork; being followed, on the Monday, by the earl of 
Strafford; who arrived there in time to be preſent at the meeting of the gentlemen 

Lets the Scozs Of that county on the 270, but not ſoon enough to prevent Conway' s ſhameful de- 
e feat at Newburne, and quitting of Neucaſtle to the enemy. This general, keeping 
the main body of his army in Newcaſtle, had poſted 3000 foot, and a party of horſe, 
in a meadow on the ſouth fide of the Tyne, called Stella Haugh ; where they had 
raiſed two ſconces, or breaſt-works, over againſt two fords paſſable at low water, 
putting in each 400 muſqueteers, and four pieces of ordnance. The Scots coming, 
on Auguſt 27, to Heddon-law, above Newburne, encamped on an eminence, which 
overlooked the river, and gave them the advantage of diſcovering the poſture of the 
Engliſh. Lefly made great uſe of it for planting his batteries, as well againſt the 
ſconces, as upon the horſe that were drawn up in the meadow : and before it was 
low water the next day, had made a breach in the larger ſconce, where colonel 
Lunsford commanded, and killed ſeveral of his men, who began to retire, but were 
perſuaded to ſtand to their armes, till a captain, lieutenant, and ſome officers were 
ſlain, The ſoldiers then took occaſion to complain, that they were put to double 
duty, and had ſtood there all night, and till that time of the day, without any forces 
being ſent from the army at Newcaſtle to relieve them; yet Lunsford perſuaded 
them not to deſert their work, till another cannon- ſhot falling among them, and 
doing execution, they threw down their armes, and ran away. The leſſer ſconce 
was ſoon after quitted: and it being low water, Lefly ordered a party of horſe, with 
two regiments of foot, to paſs the river, playing furiouſly at the ſame time with his 
artillery upon the Exgliſb horſe in the meadow, and putting them into ſuch a diſ- 
order, that he had an opportunity of ſending over more forces. Lunsford there- 
upon drew off the cannon, retiring with the foot up Stella bank : : and commiſlary 
Wilmot, Sir Fobn Digby, and Daniel Oneile, with their horſe bringing up the rear, 
ſtood the enemy's charge with great gallantry and. reſolution, till being oppreſſed by 
numbers, and ſurrounded on all ſides, the whole Scottiſb force coming upon. them, 
they were, with ſome other officers, taken priſoners. , Cornet Porter was killed in 
this action with about 60 common ſoldiers, 'and 40. others taken priſoners ; a loſs 
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happened: and ſtruck perhaps with a panick terror, retired to Neucaſtie; which he 
quitted the next day, marching off with the army, and train of artillery, to Durbam, 
and haſting thence to the king, to be the firſt carrier of this unwelcome news, and 
to make the beſt apology he could for his conduct. Neucaſtle, left defenceleſs, 


opened her gates, on Auguſt 305, to the Scots; as Durbam, deſerted likewiſe, did 


two days after. They f found in the firſt, the king's magazine of armes and victuals: 
and had an opportunity of enlarging Colvil, who had been ſent by them to Paris 
with letters to the king of France, and the cardinal de Richelieu; and happening, in 
his return, to be catched at Berwick, had been ſent priſoner to Newcaſtle: | 

Tux king was advanced to Northallerton, and the earl of Straſford to Darlington, 
both on their way to join the army before an engagement, when on Auguſi 29, 


they received advice of the diſaſter at Newburne, the retreat of the army, and the 


terror, with which the ſoldiers were poſſeſſed. His majeſty thereupon returned 
to Vork: to raiſe the militia of the county, and the earl, having iſſued orders, as 


well for, removing all the cattle out of the country to diſtreſs the enemy in point of 


proviſions, as for the victualling his own army, cauſed it to rendezvous at Dar- 
kngton: and allowing the ſoldiers time to recover from their fright, they ſoon grew 


aſhamed of their retreat, and deſired nothing ſo much as to be led to a new en- 


gagement, for regaining their loſt honour.” He ſpared no pains to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with them, an art in which he excelled, and never failed to exert, when his 
maſter's ſeivits was in queſtion: and ſtrict as he was in the point of aiſcipline, he 
fo far gained upon their affections , that he was generally regarded with eſteem and 


veneration. There were ſo many perſons concerned in the ſhameful quitting of 


Neucaſtle, that there was no making a proper inquiſition into the affair, and pu- 


niſhing the guilty, without raiſing factions and creating a diſturbance in the army, 


at a time very unſeaſonable: and thinking it better, to unite them by taking revenge 
upon the enemy, and to put them upon ſervices, that might atone for paſt miſcar- 
riages, he cauſed a Scotch quarters in the Palatinate of Durham, to be beaten up 
by major Smith, who, with a party off horſe, cut of two or three of their troops, 


and made all their . priſoners. His army conſiſted of 17,000 men, well pro- 


vided in all reſpects, and commanded by good officers: and with theſe, he under- 
took at the peril of his head, to drive the Scots, who were computed at near 20,006 
foot, and 3000 horſe, out of England, and reduce them by force to obcilience. 
The army too was ſure of being reinforced daily; the train-bands of Yorkſhire, 
amountiug to 12,000 foot, and 400 horſe, which had Been formerly able to make 
head, againſt the power of Scotland, andthoſe of other northern counties were raiſed ; 
the militia of the South, and the gentry, who held of the crown, by military ſer- 
vice, were advancing from all parts of the realm, to the king's aſſiſtancę: and the 
Iriſh army was continually expected. The Scots dreading the approach of ſuch nu- 
merous forces, as they were not able to oppoſe, ſeeing no appearance, either of an 
inſurrection in their favour, or of being joined by the nobility and gentry, in whoſe 
names lord Savile had ſent them affurances to that purpoſe, being apprehenſive of 
ſome defection in their own troops, and labouring under other difficulties, had 
thoughts + of retreating with their army, to the borders of their own country, and 
to ſue for his majeſty's grace, by a petition ſetting forth the invitation and agree- 
ment delivered them from ſome lords, who had put them on the invaſion of Eng- 

land. Contented with their warm quarters at Newcaſtle and Durham, and as yet 
unmaoleſted there, they did not offer to advance further: but waited ſome days for 


the effect of the good offices of their friends at court, particularly the marqueſs of 


Hamilton, who having as much credit with his maſter as Strafford, had now his 


* Guthry, 71. Cypr. Angl, 4.32. 426. 3 Clarend. i. 13. + Nalſon, i. 428, 9. 
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very inconſiderable, had it not been for the conſequences. Conway was hoſding a CrantesT, 
council of war with ſome field officers half a mile off at Stella, when this action 55 
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ChARTL Es I. ear to himſelf, whilſt the other was Arat at ih head of the Engliſh army, and 
5 7 vs ſhy of preſſing his advice for war, after being accuſed by the Scots, as an incendiary, 

D. 1640 

for fear of being thought to mind his own concerns, rather than his majeſty's 
intereſt; a ſelfiſh conduct, which he ſo deteſted, that he would not afford the leaſt 
colour for the imputation, 
3 HAMILTON adviſed the king by all means to enter into a treaty with the cove- 
York. nanters: and ſo many of the Engliſh concurred in this advice, that it had the ap- 
pearance of being the general ſenſe of the nation. When the gentry of Yorkſhire: 
agreed to advance two months pay to their train-bands, they beſought his majeſty, 
to conſider, how to compoſe the differences with the Scots, that the country might 
be ſecure from further danger, and to think of ſummoning a parliament, as the 


made by twelve noblemen ?, all of them (except the earls of Hertford and Briſtol) 
engaged afterwards in the rebelliod, in a paper, ſigned by them at London, on Aug, 
28, preſented to the king at 70rk, on Sept. 3, and termed an humble petition; 
though it rather deſerved the name ofa remonſtrance, containing as well complaints 
of innovations in religion, the late canons, the levying of ſhip-money, charges on 
merchandize, dangers from papiſts, and the miſchiefs, that would befall the king. 


might be puniſhed. T heſe topics, the uſual cant of the Puritan faction, were all, 
except the laſt, tranſcribed into another petition, to. which many diſaffected inha. 
bitants of London, ſet their hands: and got it tendered to his majeſty i in the name 
of their fellow citizens. The way being thus paved for the Scots, they ſent on 
September 4. a ſupplication to the king, tallying with theſe petitions, and defirin 
that their grievances might be redreſſed, and a durable peace ſettled, by the advice 
of an Engliſh parliament. The ill ſucceſs of the laſt, the ſtrength of the faction in 
it, the intolerable inſolences, to which their partiſans had proceeded ſince the diſſo- 
lution, the little likelihood of their being either leſs powerful in another, or leſs 
reſolved to purſue their formed deſign of ſubverting the conſtitution of the church 
and depreſſing his royal power, the obſtinacy and violence with which they had from 
the very beginning of his reign perſiſted in their irregular, ſeditious and infamous 
meaſures. for obtaining theſe ends, and the inevitableneſs of his ruin, if they 
did, were ſufficient reaſons to determine his majeſty to try all other means and 
venture the fate of a battle, before he ſubmitted to the calling of a parliament, 
This laſt party was the worſt that could poſſibly be taken: and was evidently fo, 
as being the advice of his enemies, and the common deſire of the Scotch rebels, and 
the Engliſh Puritans, There were the like objections againſt entering into any 
treaty with the covenanters : it had the laſt year afforded them means of corrupting - 
his ſervants, forming correſpondencies, and concerting meaſures, with his unfaith- 
ful courtiers, and the diſcontented nobility of England, which had produced the 
ridiculous pacification of Berwick, ſo much to the advantage and reputation of the 
Scots, and fo prejudicial to his own. intereſt, dignity, and honour. It could not now 
ſerve to any other purpoſe; there was no proſpect of obtaining any terms, but what 
would authorize all their rebellious proceedings, and be equally to the diſgrace. of 
' himſelf and the Engliſh nation : and if an agreement was at laſt made, experience 
had ſhewed there was no dependance on the faith of the Scots, who had interpreted 
articles contrary to their plain meaning, impudently avowed ſuch mifinterpretation, 
and broke them at their pleaſure. / Charles knew all this very well, and though he 
had ſtudied very little the knowledge of men, he wanted no penetration to ſee into 
the conſequences of n but ſtill ſubmitting his own judgment, to the opinion 


: Nalſon, 437. 439. erik ches; ; the Aidan Mandevile; Say and dE 
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only way to eſtabliſh a peace between the two kingdoms. The fame requeſt was 


dom, if the 1ri/h army was landed, as a demand that the authors of thoſe grievance; 
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of thoſe, who had his confidence, he was drawn, not only into a treaty with the Scots, CnarresT. 


but at laſt, by degrees, into the calling of a parliament. 

Tat Scots in their manifeſts, publiſhed to curry favour with the Engliſh, had © 
charged Laud and Strafford, as the principal authors of all the grievances of both 
nations: and there was not a man of any figure about the king, (except the duke 
of Lenox, who was young, modeſt, quiet and did not care to meddle in intricate }. 
affairs) that did not envy the power, or hate the perſons of thoſe counſelors. They 


WW. WS 
A. D. 1640, 


came; as they declared, to rid the court of them and their adherents, to demand 


the puniſhment of thoſe, who had poſſeſſed his majeſty with ſuſpicions of their 
loyalty, to demoliſh, what they called the pride of biſhops, their ſuperiority over 
preſbyters, and to extirpate epiſcopacy ; views not diſagreeable, either to greedy 
courtiers, who wanted to enrich themſelves by the ſpoils of the church, and to 
get into more profitable employments, or to ſuch as, bearing animoſities to men in 
power, found their own paſiivns gratified by any means of contributing to their own 
ruin, or diſgrace. The lord keeper Finch *, the earl of Newcaſtle, lord Cottington 
and ſecretary Windebank had been left at London, with the privy council, to order 
affairs in the king's abſence; there were no counſellors with him, but Hamilton, 
Vane, Hollande, and one or two more, who all favoured the deſigns of the covenan- 
ters, and not thinking it proper to ſhock him by propoſing a parliament di- 
realy, put him upon a meaſure, which could not fail of producing one in its conſe- 
quence. They had heard of great councils aſſembled in former times; but either 
did not know, or were willing to miſtake (as lord Clarendon * does) their conſtitu- 
tion; ſuppoſing them to be compoſed, of all the peers in the kingdom, and of 
them only. Several great councils had been held in the reigns of Edw. III. and 
Rich. II. but the members thereof were ſuch of the lords, the moſt conſiderable 
knights, and gentlemen in counties, ſometimes merchants, and others, as the king 
Was pleaſed to ſummon, by ſpecial writs; ſo that the right of ſitting therein was 
not confined to the lords alone, nor had any particular lord a right to ſuch ſummons. 


Had his majeſty taken this method, and ſummoned only ſuch of the peers, and princi- 
pal gentlemen of counties, as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom, virtue ,Integri- 


ty, reputation and affection to his ſervice, a great council, ſo compoſed, might have 


been of vaſt uſe to him in the diſtreſſed ſituation of his affairs; but this would not an- 


ſwer the purpoſe of his treacherous adviſers. They were not averſe to uſages of 3 or 
400 years ſtanding, if they might be perverted to the ruin of their maſter's affairs: 
and retaining the old, venerable, ſpecious name of a great council, made it (as the 
noble hiſtorian ſtyles it) a new invention, by modelling 1 it to their minds, and cauſing 
it to be compoſed by peers only. The laſt year's experience had given the king 
ſufficient reaſons to avoid convening a great number of diſobliged or diſaffected no- 
blemen together, with a liberty to conſult and adviſe; it had produced nothing but 
combinations for ſerving their own intereſts and paſſions, diſcontent and backward- 
neſs in his own troops, encouragement to the enemy's, correſpondence and confe- 
deracy with the rebels, which he was then able without any difficulty to cruſh ; 
and now, when his affairs were in a dangerous ſituation, his treaſure exhauſted, his 
Engliſh ſubjects mutinous, the Puritan faction more inſolent, and the Scotch cove- 
nanters more powerful than ever, he could not expect they ſhould. have a greater 
regard to his honour and ſervice in a new treaty, than they had ſhewn in the paciſi- 
cation of Berwick, ' But having, from the conduct of the houſe, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
whea the biſhops ſate in it, entertained a favourable opinion of their good meaning, 
knowing, nothing of the true conſtitution of a great council, not ſuſpecting any 
alteration therein, nor conſidering that it muſt of courſe end in a parliament, he 
was per ſuaded or teazed into a conſent for iſſuing writs to call one according to the 
new model of which there doth not appear ever to have been an example, 
i See Ryſhworth, 12 56. Clarendum, i, 116. See vol. ii. 242. 
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Tux king, having taken this reſolution, ordered * on September 5, William eatl 
ot Lanerick, his ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, and brother to the marqueſs of Ha. 
milton, to notify it to the Scots, and tell them, their petition was in ſuch general terms, 


that no direct anſwer could be given to it, till they expreſſed the particulars of their 
deſires. For theſe, they referred themſelves to their printed declararions, but ſent 


on the 8th, an abſtract thereof demanding, that the acts of their laſt parliament, 


« might be publiſhed in his majeſty's name; that the caſtle of Edenburgh, and 
« other forts in Scotland might be furniſhed and uſed for their defence and ſecu- 
« rity; that their countrymef in England and Ireland might not be cenſured for 
9 taking the covenant, nor preſſed to oaths and ſubſcriptions contrary to it; that the 
te incendiaries, who had cauſed the preſent flame, might be puniſhed; that all 


ee their ſhips and goods might be reſtored; their damages, loſſes and charges re- 


« paired; the declarations againſt them, as traitors revoked ; the garriſons removed 


from the borders, and all particulars, for a firm peace, and the enjoyment of 


« their religion and liberties, ſettled by the parliament of England.” The great 
council was not to meet till September 24: and in the mean time, heavy complaints 
were brought to the king from all parts of the country, where the Scots were quar- 
tered and indulged themſelves in rapine. Sir T. Riddel, mayor of Neucaſtle, had all 
his hay and corn, as well on the ground, as in his granaries, ſeized by them, his coals 
carried away, his engines broke, his mines drowned, his ſervants and the overſeers of his 
works baniſhed, his houſes and tenants plundered: ſuch was the treatment of others, 


that did not favour their rebellion. Not content with exacting 300 J. a day from 


Northumberland, 3 50:from the Palatinate, and 200 l. from Newcaſtle, they forced 
the country to ſupply them with all the hay, ſtraw, corn, and proviſions they wanted 
without paying for any, and ſeized the rents of the biſhop, dean, and chapter of 
Durbam: ſuch were the friendly offices the Scots had promiſed the Exgliſb, which 
they had no inclination to reform, nor the king power to redreſs. Whether he 


was provoked by theſe intolerable oppreſſions of his ſubjects by the Scots, or alarm- 


ed either by the inſolent demands of the latter, which he could not grant (particu- 


larly in the points of propagating their deteſtable covenant, and of deſtroying epiſ- 


copacy in England) or by their confident expectation of being gratified in all their 


deſires by an Engliſh parliament, which he found upon cool reflection would be ; 


the conſequence of the great council, he ſeems to have had ſome thoughts of reſum- 


ing the deſign of driving them by force of England. There could be no other out 
reaſon for Strafford's ſigning on Sept. 12, a deputation to the earl of Ormonde of his 
powers as captain general, for leading the Iriſb army into England or Scotland, and 
commanding it there with all forces, that ſhould be joined to it, as auxiliaries, That 
great man thought it the only way of dealing with the Scots, and did not doubt of 
ſucceſs, his army now conſiſting of 19 and 20,000 foot, and 2,800 horſe, beſides 3 
regiments of Scotch reformed officers : but his majeſty beſieged by others of a con- 
trary opinion, and too eaſily giving up his own, did not perſiſt in this deſign, He 


might probably think, that by the haſty iſſuing of writs, he had gone too far to re- 


treat, and out of his natural candour, preſuming well of mankind, might hope that 
his condition was not fo bad as it ſeemed, and that his readineſs ® in giving ſatis- 
faction to all modeſt and ſober deſires, and in redrefling all real grievances, might 
bring a parliament to a reaſonable temper, and remove all miſunderſtandings, 


With theſe ſentiments, and to ſhew it was of his own motion, and not by ad- 


vice of the lords, that he called a parliament to-meet on November 3, he ordered 
the lord keeper to ſend out the writs, before the meeting of the great council. 
Wu it met on September 24, in the deanery, at Yorke, the king acquainted 
the lords with theſe orders, and as ſome evils could not admit of fo long a delay 
as was neceſſary, for aſſembling a parliament, and an army of rebels was lodged 
I Nalſm, i. 433. 43 Eicon. c. i. 
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© within the kingdom, he deſired their advice and aſſiſtance, for chaſtiſing their CARL Es. 
« jnſolences and ſecuring his good ſubjects. The chief reaſon, why he had con- A D168. 


« yened them, agreeable to the practice of his predeceſſors in like caſes, was to con- 
« ſult them, in two points. 1. What anſwer to give the rebels petition, and iti 
« what manner to treat with them. 2. How his army ſhould be maintained, till 
« ſupplies could be had from parliament ; for he ſuppoſed no body would adviſe 
« him to diſband his, ſo long as the Scotch remained in England.” All papers and 
accounts relating either to the demands of the rebels, or the complaints of the 
country, neceſſary for their information, being laid before them, the council 
agreed, that ſixteen · lords ſhould be appointed, to treat with the Scots for a 
pacification: and they wrote a letter to the city of Landon, for a loan of 250,000 /, 
to maintain the army during the treaty, which was opened on Friday, Oclober 2, 
at Rippon. Nine of theſe commiſſioners had joined in the petition of Auguſt 28 
abovementioned, and the reſt were all inclined to favour the demands of the rebels; 
eſpecially the lord Savile, whoſe infamous artifice for drawing the Scotch army, 
into England, was now diſcovered 3, When the firſt civilities between the com- 


miſſioners on both ſides were over, Loudon and Fahnſton deſired a private confes 


rence with lord Mandevile: and going to his lodgings, began a ſevere expoſtula- 
tion, charging him, the earls of Bedford, Eſſex, and Warwick, the lords Say, 
Brooke, and Savile, with the higheſt breach of their promiſes and engagements 
profeſling that they had never invaded England, but upon confidence of their 
keeping faith with them, according to the articles, which they had ſigned. Man- 
devile, amazed at the charge; proteſted that he was an utter ſtranger to any ſuch 
deſigns, articles or engagement, and was confident, that the reſt of the lords, whont 


they accuſed of breach of promiſe were ſo too: but this was at firſt taken for a diſ- 


ingenuous denial; and Loudon urged it, as an act of great ingratitude towards them, 
who had hazarded their all, upon the ſolemn engagements of thoſe lords, ſub- 
ſcribed with their own hands, and ſent them by lord Saile, who would undoubt- 
edly avow the truth of all they affirmed. It was agreed that the matter ſhould be 
decided by his teſtimony, and kept ſecret from him, till they met the next day at 
his lodgings: when Loudon having made his narrative, and renewed his charge, 
Savile, with confuſion in his look, and other marks of guilt, confeſſed the türk 
„ acknowledging, that he had never acquainted any one of thoſe lords, with the 
« ]eaft particular of the deſign, the articles or the engagement; and that he had coun-' 
t terfeited their hands, in ſubſcribing their names to tlie declaration and engagement 
«..ſent into Scotland: His apology for the forgery was ihgt fading ſuch a back ward 
«« nefs in the covenanters,” that they would not venture coming intò England, till 


began to conſider what perſons of honour were in the g eateſt eſtectm with them: 
« and having fixed-upon theſe lords, yer Knewing it imprackiecable to gain theni 10 
« join with him in ſo traiterous a deſign, he found it necefſary to act in a way of falſe- 
hood, rather than loſe the advantage of ſo hopeful s deſign. He added, that 

« as the enterprize had ſuoceeded ſo far above their expectations, though few beſides 


« himſelf Ehe tu öf it, at firſt, yet he believed the beff part of England,” now 


achöped a tedreſs of grievances from the Scbreh invaſion? and deſtred them as 
well to filence all diſcourſes; tending either to the diſlike, or diſcovety of the : 
©treachety er Talfeneſs of the deſign, as to act wich unsfirnity and vigsur, for 
«the advantage of both kingdoms.“ London and Fobnſton could not forhear uſing 
e , . bid aw. 
* Nalfony #4 443. 444.40 - lord Dunſinore. The Scotch; commilſioners, were 
' 5 8 0 Boda, Hertford, "the earls of Dunfermling, 0 oudon, Sir Pat! ick 
Effet; Naliſbidy, Muicti; Hol, Hollande; and Hepburn, Sir W. Douglas, John Sinith, Alexander 
Bentſhuirt 3 thè ori | 'harton,: Paget. Mandævile, Wedderburne, Alinandet Henderſon, and Archibald 


(ſtiled in the commiſſion of Sept. 29, lord Kimbolton) Johnſton. 5 
. Paulet of Hinton 8. George, | Edward lord 3 Nalſon, ti. 27. 
dard of Eflrick, Thomas lord Savile, and Francis 10 
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CyuartesI. ſome ſharp reprehenſions to Sauile, yet did not think it prudent, in the preſent 6. 
1 tuation of their affairs, to caſt him off entirely, and promiſed to give the com- 
mittee of parliament, reſiding at Newcaſtle, a full account of the matter, for vin. 
dicating the honour of thoſe noblemen. Mandevile atking leave to acquaint ſome 
of them with it, and defiring that the declaration and engagement might be deli. 

vered up to them, the firſt was granted, and the latter:promiſed: but when the en- 

gagement was brought from Neucaſtle, they only cut out all the names, and burit 

them in his preſence, and would not deliver the inſtrument. Hence it plainly 

pears, that though thoſe lords did not really invite the Scots into England, they 

were however pleaſed with the enterprize and deſirous to promote its ſueceſs. 

ated © From commiſſioners of this ſtamp nothing was to be expected, but a compli- 
made. ance with the Scotch in all their demands: and the noble hiſtorian * ſays, that they 
took all the repreſentations of the rebels for granted, and would have taken their 

words for muſters, which made their forces far more numerous: than they were in 

reality, i in order to get 50,000 l. a month allowed for their maintenanee. It is cer- 

tain, that they cooperated with them, in their, principal view of getting che treaty 

transferred to London, and for this end favoured them in all their Pretenees and 

affectation of delays*, The Scotch, apprehenſive of having their quarters beaten 

up, in which they were not alittle ſtraightened, inſiſted by way of preliminary, on 

a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and a proviſion being made, for the maintenance of their 
army, demanding 40,0007. a month, (30 days to the month) for that purpoſe, It 
was at laſt, after three weeks debates, agreed, they ſhould be allowed at the rate of 

2/5, 500 4, a month, or 8 50 l. a day, to be paid by the counties of Northumberland, 

Durham, Cumderland, and Weſtmorland, the two laſt being added to lighten the 

charge of the former: and this in lieu of all demands, ſo that they were to pay for 

every thing, at the ordinary price, and abſtain from touching the king's: cuſtoms, | 

lerying rents; ſeiz ing coals; plundering, taxing, or .cxaQing/any- thing, for provi. 

ſion, foragę or any thing elſe from thoſe. counties. This agreement was not made 

till October 2, when it was ſent to Vor, for his majeſty s confirmation; and: being 

approved by the great council, was ratified-on-the 20 as well by the king, as by 

the committee of the Scotch parliament at News aftle;; the articles of the ceſſation, 

being. ſctaled at the ſame time, and the river Tees fixed for a boundary between: the 

two armies. The king's inſtructions to his commiffionetꝭ related: tu the Scotch de 

mands ſent him on Sepremben 8; and he wanted to know, if they had any further par- 

ticulats, which by their reſerrimg him to their declaratiens and qtherlldng. and tedious 

© | acts of theirs, they might:pdrhaps deſign to keep in reſerve, 0 be moved When all 
. other matters were adjuſted: but nothing of this kind was preſſed, becauſe it fe- 
F: lated to the maiin-treaty;., which. the Scots, would, not enter upon, [All the ceſſation 
Fi ; was,ſettkd,, When this: was done, andthe, time, ſpun, gut. ſo, that there were not 
F abote wen- days:to comte before the megting.,ofithe parlament, che Engliſb com- 
F - miſlpnersalledgiog, the abſolute.necellity of their, being greſent at the opening, and 
1 the: impollibilityuf debating, the demands as. well hecauſe the1Scezeb commiſſioners 
| hadnot yeh received powerdte tregt about them. 2s NN Tęgſon of Their „ pmber, in- 
0 tricacy;; and. that ſome. of them could nas be ſettled ſpefors the 0 0 adviſed = 
| his majgſty to rampve the, treaty ta. Londap and defied; power, for. fettling. the te 


F  moyal, with. the Scorch cmmiſſiqners Asi the covangaters made. their demapds 
_ od. in hand, it was notãmproper for the King, to treat about. them at the, head;ob 
| his agmags;-Bdweard! I. anch other of chis\predeceſiors bad; im theig, wars, with Schl. 

land, held parliaments at York, and even at Carliſie, and he might very well have 

| Conveniet this at Pri, where: not taob&;'or tumults .could*be raiſed: by the fattion, 
There were manifeſt. dangers. attending its meeting at TLondun: nor would it have 
been without reaſon, if COATED or deferred calling it, till che Scotch: 10 
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had quitted the kingdom, upon aſſurance that all things ſhould be then accommo- Caaxes J. 
dated by advice of parliament, But the king, perſuaded that he could not be worſe 
treated by the parliament, than he had been by his commiſſioners who- on · all · oo 
caſions extolled the good affections of the Scots, and magnified the ſtrength of their 
army, conſented to the propoſal: and the great council breaking up, his majeſty haſted 
to London, followed by the Engliſh nobility, and the Scotch commiſſioners. Theſe 
laſt were there complimented *, feaſted, careſſed and preſented by the diſaffected ci- 
tizens; their lodgings were more frequented for prayers and ſermons, than the 
howſegof forvigit embaſſhdors Had ever been for e by e Roch anc. 

;bblicks:* ths Aheytbadan oppottudity of ernfidnidy the City, ac nbi leg it eaphbfe 
of any impreſſion for their purpoſe. Their counſels and directions were publiſhed 
and recommended from the pulpit; their name was made uſe of to introduce de- 
mands in the houſe of commons, which every body would otherwiſe have been 
afraid or aſhamed of moving, and conſulting conſtantly with the heads of the Pu- 
ritan and republican facbon, they inſtructed them, how to order their matters in 
a better mannet than tiey knew belore. Inſtead of N roug way and harſh ex- 
pteſſions; which the ſturtly hiimotir of the Engliſt, and the habit of inſolence, 
ſcurrility, and virulence which the Puritans had got, they put them upon uſing a 


ſofter language; recommending their e- practiſe, as-likely to-be-more- ſucceſsful; 


0 
A. D. 1640. 


than diſpleaſed with actions, the conſequences whereof 172 ſeldom foreſee, they | 
his majeſty's perſon and 


government under colour of arraigning the conduct of his biſhops and evil 7795185 
au- 


— 
— 


and wilt in all their proceedings they offertt? the borribleſt iht te His opal 
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ON | 3 0 0 K XXIII. 
Contining an account of the affairs of Great Britain, 
from the meeting of the parliament on November 3, 
1640, to the death . i CranLys I, on 
January 30, 1649. 61.6% 302606145934 ee 


en HE king's affairs at this time Gent to be in a deſperate condition ; he had 
122 no reſource left: and the heads of the Puritan faction made no queſtion 
1640. 


of carrying all the points they had in view, by their influence in the parlia- 
ä ment now called. Their meaſures had been ſtopped in the laſt by its ſudden diſ- 


ment. ſolution: and they were enabled to execute the worſt of them in this by its unpre- 
cedented continuance. They had, before the former was ſummoned, ſeen with a 
wonderful pleaſure the ſucceſs as well of the open rebellious practices of their 
brethren, the covenanters of Scotland, as of the treachery of their friends in the 
king's court and council, which had defeated all his efforts for ſuppreſſing them; 
and, by their conduct and influence in that parliament, denying his majeſty the ſup- 
plies he wanted, declaring againſt the legality of the beſt part of his revenue, which 
rendered the collection thereof in a manner impraRtcable, and obſtinately refuſing 
to paſs any vote againſt the Scots as rebels, giving ſubſtantial proofs of their firm ad- 
herence to the ſecret confederacy between them, and encouraged them to an invaſion 
of England, The ſucceſs of this invaſion, the ſupport of a Scotch army in the 
bowels of the kingdom, and the aſſurance of being aſſiſted in all their deſigns and 
meaſures, by the perfidious intrigues of their ſecret partiſans, who beſieged the 
king's perſon, and had too great a ſhare. in his counſels, elated them beyond all mea- 
ſure: and ſure of impunity, they left no infamous artifice, nor any ſhocking violence 
unpractiſed, that appeared neceſſary for carrying the elections, and procuring the te- 
turn, of members devoted to their intereſts. They had begun their practices from 
the moment of the abrupt concluſion of the laſt ſeſſion, in expectation of another 
parliament, which their friends among the nobility, by a petition to his majeſty at 


27 45 and. the, advice of a 8 council of * did not fail to procure: and were 


much 
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much furthered therein by a ſhoal of virulent libels, and ſeditious pamphlets, diſ- Cn a 4 
perſed with infinite induſtry throughout the nation, and calculated to ſeduce the com 


mon people from their allegiance, to create in them a diſaffection to the govern- 
ment both in church and ſtate, to aſperſe his majeſty and the moſt faithful of his 
miniſters, and to raiſe a furious jealouſy of all their deſigns. The common people 
were their dupes on this occafion, ſerving them notably in the elections of little 
buroughs: and what could not be effected by their ſuffrages or clamours, was brought 
about by terror, riots, and tumults, raiſed to diſturb the free election of repreſenta- 
tives for. larger towns and counties. Thus was it, that the faction got a majority 
in the houſe of commons. 

IT was not after all owing ſolely to the arts, vidhlagce, activity, lf violence of 
the Puritans and Republicans, that they carried their point: the inaQtivity of the 


government, and its real or pretended friends, contributed not a little to the un- 


happy event. The king, too honeſt in his own nature to ſuſpect any body of falſe- 
hood or defigns contrary to their duty, and overflowing with good will to all the 
world, had taken very little care to fill the offices about his perſon and court, or-in 


his revenue, with men that deſerved his confidence, and were well. affected to bis 
ſervice. Employments of the greateſt conſequence, truſt, and command, even thoſe 


of lords lieutenant of counties, were, for the moſt part, in the hands of perſons 


puritanically inclined ; who, far from wiſhing well to the eſtabliſhed church, hoped 


to make their fortunes by its ſpoils; and, by underhand practices, encouraged all 


meaſures taken for its deſtruction. It is no wonder, that officers of this ſtamp did 


not exert their power'or intereſt to oppoſe the Proceedings of the faction, The 
crown had not, ſince Q. Mary's days, offered to itermeddle in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament: and K. Charles was fo averſe to any irregular ſteps, for biaſſing 


the deliberations of that aſſembly, or leſſening its freedom; that when the lord deputy | 


of Ireland propoſed to him, in the year 1634, to get a number of officers and place- 
men choſen for the parliament of that realm, ſufficient to turn the ſcale between the 
two parties in it (a meaſure which, in the ſituation of that country, ſeemed neceſſary 
for his ſervice) he abſolutely diſapproved and rejected the motion. He wiſhed in- 
deed, that men of temper, experience, judgment, wiſdom, and good affections as 

well to their country, as to the conſtitution in church and ſtate, might be choſen: 


but reſtrained by a principle, ever to be wiſhed jn an Eng liſb king, and, taken up 


with the proceedings of the great council and the Scotch treaty, he had neither time 


nor inclination to interpoſe in elections. Hence it came, that, beſides the ſecretaries | 
of ſtate, Sir H. Yane and Sir Fr. Windebank, the firſt whereof was linked it in with 


the faction, and the other obnoxious to its rage; and Sir Thomas Fermyn, who was 
too far advanced in years to be active, and ſoon retired into the country, there was 
ſcarce a privy counſellor in the houſe of commons, to direct ſuch as eſpouſed the 
royal cauſe in the meaſures neceſſary to be obſetved for its ſupport, to keep them 
united together in thoſe ' meaſures, and to animate” their debates on all occaſions. 


Every honeſt man, thus left to himſelf, ſpake and voted indeed according, to his 


ſentiments, but without any concert, without any regular attendance, and almoſt 
without making a motion for the king's ſervice; whilſt thoſe of the faction attended 
conſtantly, followed their leaders implicitely 1 in whatever they moyed or directed, 
and never failed to improve every opportunity that offered, and every unexpected ac- 
3 happened, in ſwek a. manner, as to make it t ſeryiceable to their VIEWS and 
intereſts, 

« THE king had called this apes © not mote by the advice of others, and 
* the neceſſity of his affairs, than by his own choice and inclination; 3 having al- 
« ways thought the right conſtitution, conſultations, and proceedings of parliaments 
every conducive, as well to the faſety of the crown, as the ſatisfaction of the peo- 

: Strafford, i. 187. 5 aſil. c. i, | +, 
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Saint. 5 ple. If he had for ſome years intermitted the holding of ſuch afſemblies, it was 
«jn hopes of thoſe heats, miſtakes, and jealouſies, which had obſtructed the ſucceſs 
4. ons « of ſome late ones, being either qualified by time, or removed by a courſe of ex- 
te perience, ſufficient to convince all reaſonable perſons, that they had been enter. 
ig tained without any juſt foundation. It was ever his reſolution to call one, when 
« thoſe heats and diſtempers were allayed or abated, ſo as a good iſſue thenat might 
te be reaſonably expected: and though that wiſhed for time was not come, yet re- 
« ſolving with himſelf, to give all Jaſt ſatisfaction to modeſt and ſober defines, and 
te to redreſs all publick grievances in church and ſtate, and thinking he ſhould be no 
« loſer, in parting with ſome branches of his wonted prerogative, to gain the af- 

« fections of his ſubjects; he ſtill hoped to prevent all miſunderſtandings, and, by 
e the weight of reaſon, to counterpoiſe the over-balancings of any faction. He had 


« been ſorry to hear with what partiality and popular heat, elections were carried in 


e many places: yet not deſpairing that the temper and diſcretion of other gentle- 
* men might allay and fix the commons to a due temperament, he flattered him. 
« ſelf with the thoughts of eſtabliſhing a good underſtanding between him and his 

« people.” The king did not find that moderation in them which he hoped: 
and many of his meaſures were broke by the diſappointment he met with, the firſt 
day of the ſeſſion, in the choice of a ſpeaker , qualified by his capacity, judgment, 
and prudence, to preſerve decorum, and prevent the exorbitances of factious mem- 
bers in debates. That poſt, which had, till the reformation, been always filled by 
knights of ſhires, had been of late years committed to lawyers: and Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, recorder of London, a man of great penetration, knowledge, judgment, and 

| prudence, of a graceful preſence, and a dignity in his perſon, that commanded re- 
ſpect, was deſigned for the chair, being likewiſe of entire affections to his majeſty, 
and in all reſpects equal to the ſervice. As the citizens had generally choſe the 
recorder for one of their repreſentatives, little doubt was made. of his being returned 
for London: but the faction was ſo ſtrong, that he was rejected there, and ſo in- 
 duſtrious, as to prevent his election in other places. Clerks were corrupted not to 
make out the writ for one place; and ways were found out to hinder its being exe- 
cuted in another, time enough for the return before November 3, the day of meet- 
ing; when the king, preparing to go to the parliament houſe, was informed, that 
Sir T. Gardiner was not returned, and. conſequently not capable. of being choſen 
ſpeaker, This put off his majeſty's going to the houſe till the afternoon : and be- 
ing unluckily forced to determine in an hurry, on a point of ſo much importance, 
pitched upon V. Lenthall, a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, a lawyer of competent 
practice, but of no experience or converſation in any publick affairs, except what re- 
Alated to the buſineſs of his profeſſion. What recommended him was, his not 
© | having diſtinguiſhed. himſelf by any marks of diſaffection to the government either 
in church or ſtate: but he had a very narrow mind, and a timorous nature; and not 
; knowing how to maintain his own dignity, or reſtrain the licence of others, his 
weakneſs contributed as much to the wing miſehiehs, as the me of the prin- 
cipal contrivers, ee 
3 ths Tux king, declining the uſual way of riding in pomp with a magnificent train 
ment meets. from White-ball to Weſtminſter Abbey, went in his barge to parliament ſtairs: and, 
on his entry into the church at the little door opening towards the caſt; was te- 
ceived by the ſubdean and prebendaries, who conducted him under a canopy of 
ſtate to the place, where the ſermon was preached by the biſhop of Oxford. Going 
thence to the houſe, he opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech; in which, after © declar- 
« ing bis n of putting bimſelf upon the affections of his Engliſb ſubjects, 


« and of concurring heartily with them in the redreſs of grievances; he took no- 
-« tice of the deplorable condition of the northern counties Zauns the and 
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« defired the two houſes, to conſider of the beſt way to provide for the honour and Cantusl 
« ſafety of the kingdom, by driving out the rebels, and taking care to prevent the 7 N 7 
« diſbanding of his army for want of pay, and to lay aſide all jealouſies on theit 
« part, as he ſhould on his, that the ifſue of the parliament might be happy.” It | I II 
was not eaſy for his majeſty-to expreſs himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to eſcape the 
cavils and exceptions of diſaffected perſons; he had called the Scots rebels * : and 
this gave diſtaſte to ſuch as having been concerned in drawing them into England, 
had ſtill a great deal of work for them to do, and propoſed to follow their example. 
The king, to avoid giving them offence, altered his ſtyle afterwards: and, in his com- 
miſſion for treating with their commiſſioners, termed them his ſubjects of Scotland; | 
a condeſcenſion, which gave them ſuch an opinion of their qwn power, and of his - 
compliance, that they reſolved to improve both to their beſt advantage. The heads 
of the faction, who had in the laſt parliament, pretended to great moderation, and 
ſeemed to wiſh that gentle remedies might be applied, now talked in another dia- 
le&: reſolving not only to redreſs grievances, but to root out the cauſes thereof, and 
denouncing the ſevereſt vengeance againſt the authors and adviſers. It was evident 
from the firſt, that violent counſels would be beſt received in the houſe: and the ge- 
neral tenour of their proceedings ſhewed, they had no regard either to law or juſtice, 7 
or even to common decency and humanity ; ; ſo that Sir Robert Holbourn, an eminent 
lawyer *, who had been counſel for Hampden in the caſe of ſhip-money, finding 
himſelf on the brink of the grave, recommended it to the king (by a note ſent him, 
whilſt he was in the iſle of Wight, treating with the parliament). as a dying legacy; 
that, if he ever came to an agreement with it, « he would, in behalf of the crown 
e and of the ſubjects in general, make it an article, that the two houſes ſhould be as 
« well ſworn to maintain, in all their proceedings, the laws of the land in being, 
« till new ones repealed or varied thoſe Jaws, as the kings were ſworn to them at their 
« coronation.” It were much to be wiſhed,” that this advice had taken effect; it 
might probably have prevented abundance of enormities too cruel, arbitrary, and 
unjuſt for any private man to avow ; it ſeems a precaution not improper for aſſem- 
blies of men, where ſhame and mercy have leſs effect, than on ſingle perſons : : and 
our anceſtors thought it ſo neceſſary in judicial caſes, that even the peers of the 
realm, being ordinary members of the king's great council, or court, when they 
came to take their ſeats in it, and be concerned in the adminiſtration of juſtice, were 

| obliged to take an oath on the occaſion 3, oo © | 1 

Tux principal leaders of the faction among the commons, and who. had the 1 1 

direction of all their affairs, were Pym, Hollis, Hampden, and &. Jobn. The firſt of Mr. Py, 
theſe had been long an officer in the exchequer, and was well verſed in the buſineſs 
of the kingdom; he had ſate in the laſt parliament of K. James, and, in all that 

had been called ſince, making there a conſiderable figure; and, being i in all the coun- i 

| {els of the old heads of the faction, underſtood all their arts of inveigling, unwary, 
well-meaning gentlemen, and of managing a debate to advantage. His great Parts, 
ready elocution, and long experience, with his {kill in the law, and knowledge in 
the rules, orders, and cuſtoms of the houſe, qualified him very well to ſpeak and 
take the lead on all occaſions; in which he was always implicitely followed by the 

reſt of the faction. He was a bitter enemy to the conſtitution and diſcipline of the 
church of England: and profeſſing himſelf openly a Puritan, concealed, undet the 
cant and ſanctified pretences of that ſect, and by the help of an exterior gravity, 

the lewdneſs of his conduct, and the looſeneſs of his principles, as well in Point of 
religion, as of morality. Free from all the reſtraints which religion, vittue, and 
honour, lay upon other perſons, he ſtuck at no meaſures, how infamous ſoever, that 
would ſerve his purpoſe : and the pride, arrogince, and implacableneſs of his nature, 

generally made him prefer ſuch as were cruel, inſulting, and oppreflive. His birth 
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CnaRLEs I. was low, and his circumſtances very narrow, till he was brought into the world by 
des earl of Bedford, who conſulted and employed him in many of his affairs, and 
W procured him conſtantly a ſeat in parliament for Ti aviftack : but whether the ex. 
pences on his private pleaſures and amorous intrigues kept him indigent, or an 
exceſſive avarice made him graſp at making a fortune by any means, it was generally 
thought that he took bribes on many occaſions. The troubles of the nation, and the 
deſtruction of the conſtitution in church and ſtate, to which he contributed more 
than any man, afforded him opportunities of amaſſing the wealth he deſired; a 
large ſhare of the demeſne lands of the crown being aſſigned for his ſupport, and 
vaſt preſents made him from time to time by the parliament. | 
Denzil Halls, DENZ IL HoLLis, ſecond ſon of Fohn, the firſt earl of Clare, was a fine gentle 
| man, of excellent parts and rare accompliſhments, regular in his life, zealous for the 
liberties of his country, and the moſt generally eſteemed of any man of his party, 
in which the part he had acted on the laſt day of the parliament of 1628, and his 
ſufferings on that account, had given him a great reputation. But he was too warm 
in his temper, and too keen in his reſentments, which did not eafily wear off, when 
he had been provoked: he was, likewiſe, a Preſoyterian and Calviniſt, in his reli- 
gious ſentiments, which made him eagerly concur in all meaſures for deſtroying the 
hierarchy, and ſubverting the conſtitution of the church of England. This pro- 
cured him the entire confidence of the other chiefs of the faction, bearing a part in 
their moſt ſecret counſels: and he had for a time the greateſt ſway of any man in 
II. Han- the houſe of commons. Hampden was certainly a very extraordinary man of excel 
lent parts, clear judgment, admirable addreſs, and the greateſt cunning; and a 
fect maſter of all the arts of infinuvation*. He underſtood a great deal of the ban: 
and was well verſed in ſeveral points of learning, particularly in hiſtory; Dir 
account of the civil wars of France, being his favourite book, and common 
termed his Yade mecum. From a life of great pleaſure and licentiouſneſs, he had 
retired on a ſudden to one of an uncommon; ſobriety and ſtrictneſs: but this change 
was attended with no moroſeneſs, and abated nothing of his cheerfulneſs and AY 
bility. He was a conciſe, but weighty, ſpeaker ; had a wonderful fagacity i in diſ- 
covering the inclination of the houſe, and as much dexterity in managing it to his 
_ purpoſe, ſometimes collecting the ſubſtance of a debate, and Rating a queſtion ſo 
briefly, clearly, and artfully, that be generally carried. it to his own concluſion; and 
at other times, when a queſtion was going to be put, which he did not like, adding 
ſome fly or equivocal word to it, which either enervated or altered its meaning 
and, if he did not ſucceed in theſe artifices, finding ſome way to divert the debate 
to another time, and prevent a negative. Under all the appearances of modeſty, 
| humility, diſtruſt of his own judgment, and deference to that of others, he knew 
. how to dray thoſe he talked with into his ſentiments by making them imagine they 
wete their own: and perhaps it was from his example or inſtractions, that Oliver 
Cromwell, who was his couſin- german, learned the moſt uſeful talents he had, thoſe 
of diſſimulation and perſuaſion. In a word, no man had a greater e over 
- bimfelf, than Hampden, had, nor was leſs the man he ſeemed to be, till he threw off 
the maſk: he looked further into futurity than any man of his time, formed the 
deepeſt defigns for ſubyerting the conſtitation in church and Rate, and purſued them 
with the greatelt perſeverance and, indefatigableneſs imaginable, till he loſt his life, 
| in the place, where he firſt broke out into open rebellion. - Oliver S. Fobn, de- 
J,, ſcended from a natural ſon of the houſe of Bolingbroke, had been proſecuted formerly 
Had in the Star-chamber ; and though he was diſcharged, never forgave the aſſault: he 
was infinitely proud, revengefyl, moroſe, and reſerved, converſing with few per- 
ſons, and thoſe only of his own humour. He did not want parts and induſtry, but 
bad no great reputation, even in his e of the law, a the caſe of ſhip- 
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young Sir H. Vane, who had both been very early inſtructed: at Geneva in Catvin'; 
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money came to be argued. Selfiſh, implacable, falſe, and treacherous, void of ali Cuanues I. 

| principles of virtue, honour, or religion, and without any ſenſe of ſhame or huma- TDG. 

nity, he was capable of any action, however baſe, infamous, or cruel, that would ; 
promote the views of the faction in which he was engaged. Theſe * dompoſed 

the junto, which governed the ligaſe of commons, and inſpired the reſolutions there „ 
taken. 7 
Tarr were two others nb ats 0 their conſultations, and 5 * Nat, Fiennes, 

great credit wth the Puritans; Nathanael Fiennes, ſecond fon of the lord Say; and ee 


junior. | | =- 


pteſbyterian and antimonarchical notions, and had there contracted an averſion to * - 


the government and liturgy of the church of England, which was not a little con- 
firmed, by the former's abade in Scotland, and acquaintance with the covenanters, 
- whilſt the rebellion was hatching, and by the latter's converſation with the ſectar ies 
of New England ; who had him at firſt in ſuch admiration, that they choſe him 
their governor; though he did not long continue ſo, having, by the ſcruples he was 
continually ſtarting, raiſed ſuch heats and diviſions among them, that, for the peace 
of the colony, he was forced to quit the country. Upon his return to England, his 
father got him made joint treaſurer of the navy with Sir W. Ruſſel: but this not 
ſatisfying his ambition, ard being of a reſtleſs, turbulent diſpoſition, he ſought an 
acquaintance with Mr. Pym, and the other chiefs of the faction; who finding him 
a man of great natural parts, quick conception, ready wit, ſharp expreſſion, pro- 
found diſſimulation, and every way fit for their purpoſe, received him into their 
confidence, and let him into the ſecret of their deſigns, whilſt he, carefully con- 
cooling his own thooghts, ſcarce unboſomed himſelf to any body, Ko 
Tux lords at this time were as much different from the old barons, whe ants ls of 6s 


nin ſormer days ſo great a figure in England, as the modern Romans are from the an- ory of 


cient. Their dignities had ceaſed for ſome ages to be an incident of their tenures * 
the old heroic race of nobility, honoured for their great qualities, noble ſentiments, 
military glory, large eſtates, number of vaſſals, and unbounded hoſpitality; their 
houſes ſerving generally for academies, where the young gentlemen of the neigh- . 
bourhood had their education, and were inſtructed in the ſeiences and martial 18 
exerciſes, had been in a manner extinguiſhed by the civil wars between the houſes | 
of York and Lancaffer, The few remaining families thereof had been, either tre- 
panhed into forfeitures by the craft of Henry VII, cut off by the violence of 
Henry VIII, diſcountenanced, burdened, depreſſed, or cruſhed by Q. Elizabeth, who 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the power and glory of that race, by the attainders of 
te duke of Norfolk, and the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland.” Patents 

and writs, conferting titles on gentlemen that held immediately of the crown 

knights ſervice, had long ſerved, inſtead of baronial tenures, to furniſh the houſe of 
| lords with a freſh ſupply of members: and theſe were confined to gentlemen of an- 
cient families, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by honourable actions and military 
ſervices, till the time of the reformation. The vaſt property of the biſhops and re- 1 „ 
gular clergy falling then into common hands, by grants of their lands cafily or fur= r. 
reptitiouſly obtained by greedy petitioners, or by purchaſes for trifling ſums, ſuch as 
had got large ſhares of church lands into their poſſeſſions, or had ſerved for a time 
in any office about court, ſecretaries, lawyers, and all that had acquired fortunes in 
any other manner, began to fancy themſelves entitled to a peerage, as if honours 
| were of courſe to follow riches. Hence aroſe another ſpirit in perſons ennobled 
by titles; a ſelfiſh temper, confirmed by habit and encouraged by rewards due only 
to diſtinguiſhed merit, was not to be cured by a pompous title ; the men continued 
the ſame as they were before the change of their name; zeal for the publick good - 
and the glory of their country, gave way to private intereſt : and the luſt of power, 


the queſt of profitable offices, an beneficial grants, the * * "Om by pro- 
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courſe of military ſervice, and an emulation of the glory of great anceſtors, ſeldom 
failed to inſpire. Elizabeth indeed, during her reign, took care to encourage the 


martial ſpirit of the Engliſh gentry, and endeavoured to keep up the dignity of the | 


houſe of lords by making few promotions; though, in this point of conduct, the 
ſeems to have been acted by another political view, that of being always maſter of 


its deliberations, whilſt her privy counſellors and biſhops made a majority of ſaf. 
frages. Her ſucceſſor took unhappily a different turn; utterly averſe to war, he 


diſcountenanced men of action; jealous of not being loved by the Engliſh as a 


ſtranger; and reflecting on the great power of the ancient nobility in the civil wars, 


he thought to diminiſh their authority by advancing a number of new perſons and 


families to the ſame degrees of honour. Thus favourites and moneyed men came 


to be ennobled; and, in many. caſes, he was forced to impoveriſh the crown 

making thoſe he advanced, large grants of lands and penſions, for enabling them to 
ſupport their new dignities; and yet of above forty perſons, Engliſh and Scots, that 
James advanced to the peerage, ſcarce a fourth part adhered to the royal cauſe, 
when his ſon wanted their ſervice. This debaſed and weakened the nobility, the 


bucklers of the crown, ſo that Charles found none to ſtand between him and the 


2 and the royal intereſt in te houſe of peers. evas ſunk in a multitude of 
titles; the biſhops and privy counſellors being ſo outnumbered by the others, that 


their votes were not ſufficient to ſave the king's rights and ne from _ 
_ invaded,” 


In this Spain of the upper houſe, 8 the old ſpirit of the nobility was ns, 
when ſo many of the members courted power, and wanted to improve their for- 
tunes, it is no wonder that they crouched to the lower, and ſuffered themſelves to 


be led by thoſe of their own body, who were in league with the heads of the faction, 
— Ly and like to have the diſpoſal of all preferments. Theſe were Francis Ruſſel earl of 


Bedford, wr Bedford, Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex, Robert and Henry Rich earls of Warwick 
fox, Warwick, and. Hollande, W. Fiennes, viſcount Say and Sele, Edward Montague, viſcount 


Mandeville, and Robert Grevile lord Brooke, The firſt of theſe had one of the 
beſt eſtates in England, and could not reaſonably expect any benefit from the trou- 
bles of the realm, and a ſubverſion of the conſtitution ; he was a man of very good 
ſenſe, and naturally diſpoſed to moderate counſels ; but capable of being drawn into 


the moſt violent meaſures, by the influence of Pym and St. Fobn, his chief coun- 


ſellors. This weakneſs was probably owing. to his exceſſive fondneſs for ack Kb 


and perhaps to his being too cafily alarmed by the pretended danger of pepery; the 


greateſt part of his eſtate, as well as of ſeveral other noblemen, conſiſting in abbey- 


lands, The earl of Efex was a man of honour, ſo far as he could comprehend 


what was meant by the word; but he was a weak man, and wanted judgment: he 


ſpake better in the houſe of lords, than he did any where elſe, and, was heard with 


attention and reſpect. He was brave in his perſon, and, by his experience in war 
and behaviour in actions, had gained the hearts of the ſoldiery: he had likewiſe 

ſucceeded to his father's popularity in the kingdom. This made the faction think 
him worth the gaining: and they ſucceeded in the attempt (as ſome imagine) by 
flattering his vanity, magnifying his credit, and ſharpening his ſenſe of ſome flights 


he had met with at court; ſuch was the interpretation made of his being denied 


ſome fayours, for which others applied, as well as himſelf. The king's father had 
reſtored him.to the forfeited eſtate and honours of his anceſtors, and ſu rely gratitude 
ſhould bedeemed no inconſiderable point of honour : but there i is no obliging a proud 
man, and with ſuch an one the not granting of a ſmall matter, as the rangerſhip of 
Needwood foreſt was, is enough to cancel the greateſt obligations. What cannot be 
l is, that Eſem was educated among the Puritans, confirmed in ** notions 
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mutinous, and full of complaints againſt his ſuperior officers and the government, if 
things were not ordered to his mind; that he mortally hated Strafford and Laud; 
and was of himſelf willing enough, to join with thoſe who aimed at their de- 


ſtruction. Warwick and Hollande Bore the ſame hatred to thoſe two great men: 


had the ſame puritanical education, and had been long reputed heads of the party ; 
the latter acting at court in their favour, as the former did in the country. The 


diſſoluteneſs of the elder brother's life was ſo well compenſated by his bounty to 


their miniſters, and the ſervices which the younger had done the faction by betray- 


ing his maſter, were ſo very great, that they were both highly in their good graces ; | 
though they had not ſo much of the confidence of their leaders in the commons, as 
Bedford and the two noblemen next to be mentioned. Say and Sele had great Say and Sele, 


parts and infinite ambition; he was of a cloſe, reſerved, and rigid temper, ill- 


natured, choleric, and vaſtly conceited of his own merit, to which he thought no 


poſt at court to be equal: but failing in his expectations there, he ſided with the worſt 
ſort of Puritans, and took all occaſions to promote a rebellion, His houſe at 
Broughton was the ordinary place of their meetings, in which he preſided for many 
years, and his advice paſſed for an oracle; he had refuſed ſhip- money, and would 
fain have had the cauſe tried in his own name, rather than Hampden s. His refuſal 
to take the proteſtation, diſavowing all intelligence with the Scots, increaſed the po- 
pularity, which he had courted all his life: but he ſtill laboured under the preſſure 


of a narrow fortune, which he had no proſpect of repairing, but by throwing the . 


kingdom into confuſion. In theſe circumſtances, after ſuch a ſeries of conduct, and 
conſidering the notoriety of the bitter enmity he profeſſed to the church of England, 

and the moſt eminent churchmen, it cannot appear ſtrange, eſpecially as he was re- 
puted a wiſe man, that he ſhould be conſulted, and let into all the ſecrets of the 


faction. Moandevile was a polite, well-bred man, generally beloved, the fon of a Lord King 
father well- affected to the church, and loyal to the king; whoſe example he would %, 


probably have followed, had he not married to his ſecond wife Anne, daughter to 
the earl of Warwick, This alliance bringing him into a continual intercourſe with 
diſaffected perſons, he was ſoon. corrupted by them, eſtranged himſelf from the 
court, found fault with all that was done, and engaged with the moſt virulent 
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Puritans, In ſupporting his popularity with them, he contracted a debt, which 


| lay heavy upon him for a long time; and diſpoſed him the more readily to embark 


in all the rebellious meaſures of the faction. Lord Brooke had parts, learning, and a Lord Brooke, . 


fluency of ſpeech, with many good qualities; which gained him the eſteem of thoſe 
with whom he agreed | in their puritanical and antimonarchical principles: and his 


joining with Say in refuſing the proteſtation abovementioned fixed him in their confi- 


dence. He was naturally warm in any cauſe he eſpouſed ; and, in his utter averſion to 


epiſcopacy, embarked eagerly in all the meaſures of the faction 3 though being a 
man of reflection, and * ſeeing the conſequences thereof, he was (as his Varwick- 


ſhire. friends thought) inclined to change his fide, when he loſ his life, in e 
the cloſe of Lichfield, by a ſhot from the top of the cathedral. 


— 
— 


Sucn were the heads of the faction, who had the direction of their affairs in the 
two houſes of parliament. Covering the iniquity of their deſigns with pompous 
pretences of zeal for the publick good, and the Protetant religion, they had at firſt 

the countenance of ſome gentlemen of diſtinction of great merit, and undoubted © 
affections, to monarchy and epiſcopacy. Among theſe were George lord Digby, ſon Lord a Dig, 

to the earl of Briſtol, the lord Falkland, and Sir. Fohn Colepepper, knight of the ſhire 


for Kent, who concurred with the others in the vehement harangues made, with an 


affsctation of popularity, againſt grievances and innovations, in the beginning of the 


en before the houſe of commons ſet in to buſineſs. Digby. was a man of ex- 
| 1 Htheng Oxon, ii. * | Dig Bar. ii. 443. 
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Cnanesl, traordinary parts both natural and acquired; his father had given him the beſt 
. education of any nobleman of the age, and he had ſo improved by it and in his tra. 
3 vels, that he was well verſed in moſt of the ſciences, and in all kinds of learning; 
underſtood human nature and mankind extremely well; and had an admirable 
ſagacity in diſcovering the latent humours, paſſſbns, and views of men, and an equal 
dexterity i in managing them fo, as to draw them over to his opinions, and embark 
them in his meaſures. An handſome perſon; fine accompliſhments, quick con- 
ception, flowing imagination, polite behaviour, and the engaging manner which 
attended every thing he did or ſaid, rendered him univerſally agreeable : no man of 
his time, either wrote or ſpake better. An inexhauſtible fund of knowledge al- 
ways ſupplied him with excellent matter for diſcourſe; which flowing from him 
with all the beauty of wit, force of reaſon, and. an inimitable grace in the delivery, 
there was no reſiſting the charms of his converſation. The aſcendant he gained in de- 
ſpight of the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions againſt him, over ſome of the greateſt ſtateſmen 
of theage he lived in, are illuſtrious proofs of his amazing talents for perſuaſion: yet 
with theſe extraordinary talents, he had ſome defects, which did not ſuffer him long 
either to retain the friendſhips he had onee contracted, or to preſerve the high opini- 
on he had raiſed of himſelf. His abilities qualified him for the greateſt employments, 
and he was equal toaffairs of the moſt difficult nature and higheſt importance ; butan 
exceſſive ambition, vanity, and confidence in himſelf, rendered him unfit-to have 
the conducting thereof. He would with great calmneſs hear the opinions of others, 
and with as much. readineſs give up his own : but the misfortune was, that being 
very brave in his own perſon, and every wit as daring, in forming enterprizes, 
he would take ſudden reſolutions, before he had duly weighed the difficulties of au 
undertaking, or the natural effects of ifs miſcarriage. He had too much of a ro- 
mantick ſpirit, and his politicks were too refined: when an opportunity of ſignali- 
king himſelf offered, he eaſily overlooked all the poſſible confequences of an at- 
tempt, which he imagined would contribute to his glory; and when a propoſition 
ſtruck his fancy, every thing appeared eaſy in the execution. The quarrel between 
his father, and the duke of Buckingham, had given him ſome prejudices again 


the court, which interpoſed in favour of the latter: but having, by a generous te- 1 


gard to. truth and juſtice, drawn upon himſelf the rage of the faction, he eſpouſed 
the royal cauſe, and did it great ſervices. - Falkland in learning, parts, and * 
quence was little inferior to Digby, but had a cooler head and a more ſolid ju 
ment: if he had not all the agreeable qualities, which adorned the other, be had 
at leaſt the valuable ones in a much higher perfection. His excellent capacity, ex- 
tenſive knowledge, inflexible integrity, irreprochable life, ſtrict veracity, invariable 
ſincerity and diſintereſted zeal for the good of his country, commanded the eſteem 
of all the world: and his -magnanimity was admirable. He could: not bear the 
leaſt breach of truth, or the Jeaſt diſguiſe of a man's real ſentiments ; equally hat- 
ing and deſpiſing falſehood and diſſimulation: he was of 4 melancholy or ſplenetic 
temper, and being very rigid and ſevere in his on conduct, was the leſs inclined 
to pardon or overlook the follies, vices, or irregularities of others. Averſe to the 
8 hurry' of life, the air of a court, and the buſineſs of Rate affairs, he found a oY 
ſure in retirement, in books, and in converſation with wiſe and learned men: he 
was a true ſon of the church of England, and a faithful ſubje& to his ſovereign, 
without any views of grandeur, or intereſt, but purely in a ſenſe of his duty, and 
had a wonderful veneration for parliaments, till the exceſſes of this cured him of 
the opinion he had fondly entertained of their juſtice and integrity * His memory 
was prodigious, retaining all he ever read or heard: and in this he was equalled by 
Sir Jobn Colepepper ; who, though his inferior in learning, was little behind him in 
elocution; ; having, __ an excellent underſtanding which made him maſter of 
| | | * «Warwick, 193. ö | | 
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every ſubject on which he exerciſed it, a great quickneſs of comprehenſion, and 8 
as much clearneſs in expreſſing his ſentiments. He had an admirable talent in e 


making diſquiſition into any affair, taking every ching, that could be ſaid on both 
ſides, within his view, and in collecting a debate; ſo that he would often enu- 
merate the ſeveral opinions of half a ſcore perſons one after another, and anſwer 
every one diſtinctly and methodically : but either through the haſtineſs of his tem- 


per, or a defect of reſolution, be ſeldom made an entire judgraent of the matter in 
queſtion, - 


WHOEVER conſidets the happy ſtate of this . at this time, the plenty chat bare, 


reigned in every part of it, the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, the lightneſs of ard, 
the publick charge, (for ſome is ever neceſſary, and gentlemen of large eſtates did 
not pay above twenty ſhillings a year) the flouriſhing condition of her trade, the 
credit of her merchants in all foreign exchanges, - greater than that-of any others in 
Europe, the daily increaſe of her manufactures, the learning and exemplarineſs of 
the epiſcopal clergy; the integrity of the judges, the regularity. of the court, the 
eminent virtues of the. prince on the throne, his conſtant devotions, and unaffeted 
practiſe of all the duties of religion, (points in which Clarendon, Warwick, and 
other cotemporary writers agree) will be apt to wonder, why ſo many ſtudied 
ſpeeches were made by popular orators on the ſubjects of grievances and innova- 
tions. This renders it neceſſary to obſerve, that thoſe ſpeeches were only general 
declamations to. curry favour with the common people, and encourage them to 
make complaints, upon which the faction might ground reſolutions ſerviceable for 
their purpoſes; and it was for theſe reaſons, that they were printed. The . parti- 
culars mentioned therein, were few in number; the grievances in civil matters, 
being the levying of ſhip-money, tonnage, and poundage: the preſſing of ſoldiers, 
and raiſing coat and conduct money on the late Scorch invaſion, the diffolation, of 
the two laſt parliaments, the ſuppoſed breach of their privileges, by the proſecu- 
tion of ſome members, who had on the laſt day of that of A. D. 1628; in an un- 
eee and riotous manner, laid violent hands on the ſpeaker, thruſt him 
into the chair, and held him there by force, in contempt of his majeſty s com- 
mands, the ſearching of the ſtudies, and ſeizing ſeveral papers of the earl of War- 
wick, and lord Broke, after the diſſolution of the laſt; ſome patents granted fot 
the poblick benefit, but deemed tnonopolies, | (farce . ſix whereof are mieationed in 
the courſs of tlie journals) the court of ſtar chamber, the, enlargetnent, of foreſts, 
and the enhancement of the price of gunpowder: The complaints in 'chureh 
matters related either. to the cenſures inflicted by the eccleſiaſtical, couris on nen- 
couformiſis, thei power of biſhops, the e canons made, and the benevolence 
gramed, in the late convocation, and certain. ceremonies (particularly the placing 
of che communion table altar wiſe, the reading of the ſervice, at it, the making a 
reverence towards it, and the obliging people to come up to the rails to receive it) 
which the haranguers erronoouſly repreſented as innovations. There will, be oc- 
_ Gafion to tnentioi theſe hereafter, as benſures were paſſed upon them by either of 
the houſes: but as the danger and pretended growth of popery had, ever ſince the 
pbwdereplet, without any apparent rtaſon or proof by ſais, been the conſtant cant 
. of the Puritan faction, it cant b thought that the orators would drop ſo ſer- 
vioeable a topie at once, and omit it on this occafion, Perſiſting in theit uſual po- 
ticks,” they exprefled their apprehenſions of the papiſts deſigh to alter religions and TY 
to allay their frars in this reſpect the king iſſued a proclamation. for diſarming ro- 
cuſants;: and removing them from about London. The other: points ſer ved for in - 
umuting to the Purifans and other partiſans of the faction, what things it was 
proper to inſiſt on in the petitions, which they were inſtructed to ſend * | 
1 ſoon GT with, a great parade of people from different SR 
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l Tur moſt execrable deſigns are often covered with a veil of piety and zeal for 
— A religion : the Puritans had made uſe of a faſt on former occaſions, to ſtrike the 
— people with apprehenſions of they knew not what dangers, and to ſerve as a pro- 
thereinfavour jogue to their moſt turbulent deſigns. The next day after the ſpeaker was ap. 
3 proved the two houſes petitioned the king to appoint one at this time, and the 

commons deſired Stephen Marſhal, a man notoriouſly diſaffected to epiſcopacy, ang 
Dr. Cornelius Burges, (who now maintained the lawfulneſs of ſubjects taking 
arms againſt their rightful ſovereign, and ſoon after headed the mob in their ty. 
mults about the parliament houſe, crying out for Serafford's blood) torpreach before 
them at St. Margaret's. This ſhewed ſomething of the complexion of the houſe: 
but it appeared more plainly the day following, when petitions being preſented to 
it, by the wives of Burton and Baſtwick *, the ſpeaker was ordered to iflue a war- 
rant, for the bringing up of thoſe two nde libellers, and for their gaolers cer. 
tifying by what authority, they had been detained. A like order was made the 
next day in Mr. Prynne's behalf, and Leighton obtained one for the warden's giving 
him the liberty of the fleet, and of going abroad, with a keeper gratis, to proſe- 
cute his petition. Favours to ſuch notorious criminals, the moſt virulent enemies 
of epiſcopacy, boded no good to the church of England; whoſe friends were ſtill 
more alarmed, when, before the end of the month, Prynne and Burton, who had 
received great bondurs and preſents on the road, made their triumphant entry into 
London, where they had about three years before made a figure i in the pilory, at- 
tended by thouſands of people, with roſemary and bays in their hats, ſtrewing | 
flowers in the way as they paſſed, making loud acclamations for their deliverance, 
and bitter invectives againſt the biſhops, who had proſecuted ſuch godly perſons. 
In a few days after, Baſtwicł being brought from Sei/ly, as the others had been 
from Ferſey and Guernſey, made their entry with the ſame pomp: and all three 
preſented pe titions to the commons for reparation of damages from their proſecu- 
tors and 9 The ſucceſs of this experiment, for trying the temper of the 
populace, and diſcovering the activity and influence of their emiſſaries, gave great 
_ fatisfaQtion to the heads of the faction 3: and emboldened their partiſans to pro- 
ceed, with aſſurance of impunity and expectation of reward, at leaſt of applauſe, 


in ſhewing their diſaffection to the government in church and ſtate, by repeated 


acts of intolerable inſolence and ſedition. The licenſe of preaching and printing 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that all pulpits were without diſpute delivered to ſchif- 
matical and filenced "preachers, who till then had lurked in corners; the preſſes 
were open for publiſhing the moſt opprobrious, ſeditious, and ſcurrilous pamphlets, 
that wit or malice could invent, whilſt the miniſters of ſtate, and judges of the law 
| ſtood like men agaſt, without ſpeech or motion, not daring to exerciſe a juriſdiction, 
which had been ſo outragiouſly inne, n Was aer of to n n. ine he 
laſh of an houſe of commons. 8 
Ir was enough to make every conßderate man * the i gde x Ace to hs 
that houſe aſſuming to itſelf a power of judicature, in caſes, where neither their 
members nor privileges were concerned; to ſee themſelves, their liberties, 
ties, and perhaps their lives, taken out of the protection of the law, the birth- 
right and ſecurity of every Engliſhman,” and ſubjected to the arbitrary votes of a 
number of men, incapable of adminiſtering an oath for the diſcovery of truth, and 
acting not by any fixed rule of evidence or juſtice,” but according to their own pri- 
vate ſentiments, views, paſſions and intereſts. The fatal conſequences of ſuch a 
proceeding are very well repreſented by Mr. Pym a, in his ſpeech at ſumming up 
the evidence againſt / the earl of Srrafford, however unjuſtly his conſiderations were 
applied in that caſe, * I.! is the law, (fays he) that Pate a difference between g ood 
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« and evil, betwixt juſt and unjuſt; if you take away the law, all chiogs will fall CrarrEs I. 


into confuſion; every man will become a law to himſelf, which in the depraved 
« condition of human nature, muſt needs produce many great enormities; luſt 
« will become a. law; envy will become a law; covetoufneſs and ambition will 
become laws: and what dictates, what deciſions ſuch laws will produce, may 
« be eaſily imagined. The law hath power to prevent, to reſtrain, to repair evils 3 
« without this all kind of miſchief and diſtempers will break in upon a ſtate,” 

' Theſe obſervations will be fully verified in the courſe of the decifions of this houſe 
of commons, who began their exerciſe of judicature, by « declaring the ſentences 


« given againſt Baſtwick, Burton, Prynne, and Leighton, by the ſtar- chamber, and 


« high commiſſion courts, and all proceedings therein to be illegal and null, re- 
4 verſing the fines and every part thereof, ſtopping the courſe of law by forbidding 

« writs to be iſſued for levying the fines, and ordering them reparations from the 
« judges, commiſſioners and others, for their loſſes and ſufferings,” ' Scarce any 
age hath produced four ſuch inſolent libellers and obſtinate offenders; their crimes 


had been fully proved, and deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment ; the judges had been | 


unanimous in their ſentences: and Mr. Prynne himſelf, when grown by years 


and experience to have a more ſqber ſenſe of things, freely owned the folly and 
miſchief of thoſe ſcurrilous invectives of his pen, the effect of prejudice and revenge 


and the juſtice of the ſentence againſt him, - ſaying, © that if the king had cut off 


ee his head, when he only cropt his ears, he had done no more than juſtice, and 


done God and the nation good ſervice.” All uſurped power is ever tyrannical in 
its exerciſe ; and numbers. of men ſcreen. c one another ſo, that they are aſhamed of 
nothing: can the miniſters and judges then be blamed for not proceeding againſt 
infamous libellers, patronized by a prevailing faction in the commons, to whoſe 
vengeance the bare attempt would have rendered them obnexious. As they ſaw a 
ſtop put to legal proceedings, the juſteſt ſentences ſet aſide tlie pronouncers thereof, 


condemned to.make ſatisfaction to the criminals, there ſeems little reaſon for the 


| cenſure paſſed upon them for their ſitting ſtill, by the noble hiſtorian. - It is much 


more ſurprizing, that he and ſome of his noble friends, ſhould after this ſpecimen 


of the commons judicature, go on with the faction in ſeveral of their meaſures for 


terrifying and aboliſhing the courts of juſtice. Common people, who do not un- 


derſtand the nature of things, nor ſee into their conſequences, might perha 
(whilſt intoxicated with high notions of parliaments) be well enough pleaſed to 
ſce their repreſentatives arrogate to themſelves a power above the law: but wiſe 


and thinking men muſt foreſee the miſchiefs, which ſuch a precedent would pro- 
duce; 3.4 ſubverſion of the lag being little ferent from a ſubverſion 195 the conſti- 


tution. 


Ir is a juſler esd bc 8 chat 3 6 whe KORG 0 fole 1 of 9 


cature in parliament, and had interpoſed formerly, when the commons took upon 
them to puniſh, Lloyd, ſhould ſit tame and, quiet, whilſt they ſaw it invaded in a 
more ſhameful inſtance, But they were under the the influence of the ſame facti- 
on, diſpoſed to follow, rather than oppoſe their meaſures: and had only ſpirit 


enough to diſpute v with a king in diſtreſs, about their privileges. There was no 


parliament i in being, when the earl of Warwick, and lord Brooke's ſtudies were 


ſearched and their papers ſeized, in order to diſcover the correſpondence they held | 
with the Scotch covenanters, This was deemed à breach of privilege; and Sir . 


Beecher, clerk of the council; who had done it by the warrants of both ſecretaries 


of ate, was called toan accompt for it, brought to the bar as a delinquent, and com- 


mitted for a contempt in not giving direct anſwers... Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, 
had been in the Tower ever ſince the ſentence, againſt him for ſubornation of 
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active inſtrument in the proſecution of both, a motion was made for his being te- 
leaſed. The king could not refuſe it; and WWilliqis officiated at the abbey on the 
faſt day much honoured at firſt by the lords and commons, and looked upon as an 
oracle, till they had ſerved their turns of him, and then he became the moſt hated 
man of his order, It was a time when any complaint againſt Laud would meet 
with countenance: and Sir Robert Howard, ſcandalous as his cauſe was, would 
not loſe ſo favourable an opportunity of revenge. He had lived feveral years in 
open adultery, with the lady Purbeck, and had children by her: being proſe: 
cuted upon this account in the high commiſſion court, they abſconded for a time: 
but the lady was at laſt taken and put in the gatehouſe. Afſiſting her to eſcape 
thence, he was himſelf impriſoned, and obliged in 163 5, to give a bond of 1 500, 
to appear before the court. This was now vacated by judgment of the lords *, 
and the archbiſhop condemned to pay in two days 500 “/ damages to Sir Robert; 
which was done accordingly. . 

Tun Scots had marked out this 8 and the earl of Strafford for deſtruction, 
and declared their teſolution of proſecuting them, as incendiaries, before the parlia- | 
ment of England. The houſe of commons began with the latter, of whom they 
were thoſt afraid; and who well deſerved the character given of him by his maſter, 
that © he was a gentleman, whoſe great abilitics might make a prince rather afraid, 


e than aſhamed to employ him in the greateſt affairs of ſtate: and the faction laid all 


their hopes of ſucceeding i in their deſigns, upon the removing him out of the way; 
ſome of them not ſticking to ſay, if they could perſuade the Ring to part with 
ee Straſford, they were ſure he could deny them nothing.” The earl was in the 
north at the head of the Engliſh army, when the parliament met: and had notice 
given him, that on November 6, the fitſt day of buſineſs in the hoaſe of commons, 
upon a motion made by Pym and feconded by Sit'Fobn Clotioorthy, (an Iriſhman, 
vrhom the faction had got chaſen at-Ma/don) for (what had never been practiſed 

before) a committet of the whole Houſe to take the affairs of Ireland into confide- 
ration, it had been after a debate carried in the affifthative; by a majority of - thit- 
teen voices. His friends in the houſe were alarmed at this vote, not doubting but 
the blow was levelled at him: and in ſending advice of the impending florm, de- 
ſired him to conſider, whether he ſhould come up to parliametit, or not; recom- 
mending to him, if he did, to come up prepared to impeach ſome of his chief 
enemies of a confederacy with the Scbes in their invaſion of England, that by this 
means (as. the late duke of Buckingham had been ſerved by the earl of Brifol) he 
might diſable them from proſeeuting him, by obliging them fiſt to cleat thetn- 
ſelves. - Conſulting with His intimate fende on the ſutiect 3, they were of opinion, 
that it would be impoſſible for him, to bear up againſt the united power of the 

Scotch nation, and the faction in both houſes; that it was tunning upon inevitable 
deſtruction, to expoſe himſelf in tho vidketive af patliament govetned by his in- 
plseable enemies, from whom he could expect little merey and lefs Juſtice, and 
who could not but-reſolve His ruin; to prevent their on; that if, hotwithitanding 
all his integrity, ſentence ſhould paſk Againſt him, he would ſuffer thereby in his 
fame, as well as in his eſtate; life, and bonouts: atid therefore thought it beſt for 
him, eithet to continue with the army, over which he had gaitied a vety power- 
ful influence or to retire into Þelany; where the arty was alſo at his devotion; 
or laftly to make a retreat; till the fury of the ſtorm was ovet, into forme foreign 
ccumry, whence he might upon à favourable turn of affairs, return in 4 condition 


tea recbver his ſtation and vindicate lis innocente, än in the mean time would be 


able to ſorve the king in important negotiations abwad. This laſt method they re- 


commiended, as 4 urs: bly 0 preſerve his. life and liberty; the worſt, that could 
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if any ſlur might ariſe upon his. honour, reputation, and integrity, he out 4 be 
able to clear them to the world by writing; and reſerving himſelf to a better 


happen to him, being to have ſentence paſſed upon him for non. appearance: and C 
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deſtiny, might, like other great men, come out of his troubles. with the greater 


of truth, would effectualiy refute. the calumnies of his enemies, and vindicate his 
innocence. , Str afford incapable of fear, and conſcious of no guilt, was deaf- to 


f 0 . ARS. «49 + Ae 
glory, after having for a while been under an eclipſe; at leaſt, time, the moth 


theſe, remonſtrances: to ſtay with the army, whence, if impeached, he would 


; 0 - . 7 e „ hemeice” ie hb 
certainly be commanded, or to retire into Ireland, looked, as he conceived, too 


like rebellion, the leaſt appearance whereof he abhorred, and would, afford his 
eoomies ſors en ge ef he yrs rally ili b ks e ee 
was to deſert his innocence, and tacitly confeſs himſelf a criminal. Lying fo long at 
the head of an Army, in the neighbourhood of the Scots, he had already got aſſu- 
rance of their being invited into. England, and proofs of a confederacy between the 


heads of the covenanters, and ſome of the leading members of both houſes, the 


maſt furious of his enemies, for ſubverting the cccleſiaſtical, and new modelling the 
civil, government, and had: digeſted them into the form of an impeachment, re- 
ſolving to lay it before the houſe of lords, when he got up to parliament. With 


this view, and being preſſed by the king, who wanted his advice to, come up“, he | 


ſet out poſt for London: but had ſcarce entered the houſe, when an impeachment 


was brought thither againſt, him for high crimes, miſdemeanors, and treaſon, in the 


name of the commons of [England 1) oo oo Ss 
Tux beads of the faction, aware of his deſigu, and apprized of his arrival; moved 


on November 1 13 for his? being immediately impeached of high treaſon; though 


none of the particulars laid to his charge, amounted to that offence. A diſtinction 


between judges and accuſers, as if the latter were not obliged to obſerve the moral 


precept, which forbids the advancing of a falſe accuſation againſt any man, and 
the neceſſity of having him in ſafe cuſtody, ſerved for pretences to ſet afide that ob- 


jection, and to reject a propoſal; which, for the honour of the houſe, and agreeable 
to its conſtant rules of proceeding, lord Falkland made for appointing a com- 
mittee to ſtate the facts, and digeſt the articles, before they ſent up a formal accuſa- 
tion, A committee was indeed named not for thoſe purpoſes, but only to draw ut 
the meſſage to the lords, or the words to be uſed in impeaching Strafford ; and retir- 
ing meerly for form ſake, returned immediately with the meſſage, which they had 
prepared beforehand. Pym being, ſent with it to the houſe of peers, accuſed the 
carl of high treaſon; and deſired he might be ſequeſtered from 
committed forthwith to priſon. Straſford Was thereupon 3, 
than became the gravity of a ſupreme court of judicature, called upon to withs 
draw: and could ſcarce get leave to be firſt heard in his place, a right never de- 
nied to any. He then lamented his misfortune to lye under ſo heavy a charge; 
<, profeſſed his innocence, which he made no doubt of clearing tot | 


with more clamour 


dm parliament, and 


heir ſatisfaction; 


« defired to be at liberty, till ſome guilt ſhould be proved, and that they would 


* conſider: what. miſchief they might bring upon themſelves, 
«ral charge, without the mention of any one crime, a peer 


their own privileges and birthright.” After he withdrew, it was reſolved: by 


if, upon ſuch a gene... 
| of the realm ſhould be 
committed to priſon,” and of what conſequence ſuch a precedent might be to 


the lords, “that be ſhould be impriſoned upon a general accuſation of treaſon: 


and being accordingly committed to the uſher of the black rod, he w. 
ſent to the Tower. The heads of the faction 


| as afterwards 
in the commons could not as yet tell 


upon what to ground their charge of treaſon againſt the earl: but having kept a 


correſpondence. with the chief of the Popi/b a 


nd Puritan parties, in the Iriſb houſe 
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of commons, and got them to join in the combination for his deſtruction, they 
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daily expected thence ſome articles that might give it a colour. A remonſtrance 
had been drawn, without order, accuſing Strafford as the author of all their grie- 
vances, and deſtroyer of the freedom of their parliaments, and preſented to the 
houſe by a ſingle member on November 7; when it was read thrice and paſſed, 
without any diſcuſſion of the matters therein contained. An eminent member of 
the houſe, ſtood up a conſiderable time, but neither he, nor any body elſe was 


: ſuffered to ſpeak, nor could be heard for the noiſe made by ſuch as called for 


the queſtion. The ſpeaker would fain have put queſtions upon each different ar- 
ticle therein, according to the rules and cuſtom of parliament: but not being al. 
lowed to do fo, the remonftrance was approved by a reſolution” upon a fingle 
queſtion, and ordered on November 11, to be carried to England, by a committee 
of 13 perſons, all Roman-catholicks, or Puritans. It is no wonder, that a fe- 
monſtrance thus paſſed without the leaſt examination of facts, ſhould be full of 
miſinformations and falſehoods, or that it ſhould be refuted by Sir George Radcliffe 
in every article : ſo clearly, that neither the ſb committee, nor houſe of commons 
when urged to make one, durſt offer at a reply. This gentleman was excellently 
qualified to be a witneſs in the eatf of Strafford's behalf, by- a petfe& knowledge, 


of all his conduct, of all the motives, upon which he acted, of all proceedings of | 


the council board of Ireland before, and in his time, and of all the laws, uſages, 
and cuſtoms of that kingdom., The faction finding it neceſſary for their purpoſe 


to diſable him from being ſo, pretended to have received an information of treaſon 


againſt him: and got a vote to have him ſent for out of Feland in cuſtody, In 


the debate on this occaſion in the Engliſb houſe of commons3, it was objected, that 


Sir George being a member of the 17/5 parliament, it would be a breach of pri- 
to ſend for him in that männer: but it was determined by a formal re- 
rg that Mi of parkament did mot either in ne r or in Ireland, ex- 
tend to treaſon. 
WarozveR deſigns to ſubvert a government muſt begin with alteritg the uſual 
methods and forms of its exerciſe. Magiſtrates and officers-throughout the realm, 
ſcarce ever receive any general orders, but from the crown; and it was uſual, even 


| for the two houſes, to apply thither, on occaſions for the iſſuing of ſuch orders, 


Addreſſes 
about the To- 
wer, &c. 


Agreeable hereto, when the commons ordered Radcliffe to be ſent for, and brought 
over in cuſtody, they-had beſought his majeſty to give ſuch direftions as in his wil- | 
dom he ſhould think fit for the more expeditious execution of that order: yet, as if 
they had bethought themſelves better of improving the opportunity, they ordered 


the next day, that the ſpeaker ſhould iſſue warrants for all magiſtrates of corpota- 


tions, juſtices of the peace, conſtables, poſt-maſters, all other officers, and'owners 
or maſters of ſhips, to be aſſiſtant in the execution of their order. This was not 


done, fo much out of any ſuſpicion, either that the king would not give the ne- 


ceſſary directions in this caſe, or that Sir George might make his eſcape, as to ac- 
cuſtom ill officers to the obedience of orders from the houſe, which the leaders of 

the faction conceived neceſſary towards their grand deſign. | | 
As the death of Strafford was the main point upon which they founded their 
ſchemes, they might poffibly entertain ſome jealouſy of his being favoured in an 
eſcape, whilſt Cortington remained conſtable of the Tower +, into which ſome ſol - 
diers had been put during the king's abſence in the expedition againſt the Scots: 

and complaints being made on the ſubject, his majeſty, reſolving to try what could 


be done by ways of compliance, immediately revoked that nobleman's' patent, and 


diſmiſſed the ſoldiers. Thus was the pretence of their jealouſy removed, yet it was 
not ſatisfactory: they had further views and it was propoſed to move the king, 
that all things i in the 7 ower might be ſettled ! in the ſame condition, as _ were 


OY Ormond?s life, i, 107. 9 B. 109. 119. 0 3 | Comman imme Nor. + 4 Natſu, | 
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before his majeſty went into north; and that the men of the n might do the Caantesl.. 


ſervice as formerly, and be entruſted with its guard; ſo early did they. begin to 
graſp at the power of the ſword, and the diſpoſal of places of truſt, and to make 
one gracious conceſſion on the part of the crown, a ſtep to higher demands. They 


— — 
A. D. Wa. 


were ſcarce later in ſhewing, how much they affected the ſupremacy of power, 


and that arbitrary government, which they pretended to redreſs. One O Connor, a 


fopiſh prieſt, had been maliciouſly charged by a woman i, once of the ſame religion, 5 


but lately turned proteſtant, with telling her, that many thouſands were in pay 


e to cut the throats of Protgfants and to begin firſt with the king, whom he 


« would kill with his own hands.” The lords had recommended a proſecution 
of him, in the king's bench for treaſon, and the judges were proceeding to his 


by Mr. Perd, and Mr. Glynne, and requiring them to ſtay it, till the houſe gave 


255 trial, when they were ſtopped by an order of the houſe of commons, ſent them 


further orders therein; which they obeyed with readineſs and ſubmiſſion. Had 
the king ſent the like order to the judges, there would have been as loud a cla- 


mour raiſed about the ſtopping of juſtice, the breach of Magna Charta, arbitrary 
power, and fayouring of popery, as was afterwards made about the privileges of 
| parliament : but every thing, how dangerous ſoever it appeared to the conſtitution, 
was, in the madneſs of that age, thought lawful for an houſe of commons. In the 
journals of former parliaments, there is ſcarce to be found an inſtance of the lords 


treating the crown with neglect, yet they now thought fit to order the earl of 


Holland *, lieutenant general in the north, to turn out all officers, not only pro- 


feſſed Papiſts (ſome whereof, men of honour, and experienced in foreign ſervice, 
| bad, in a dearth of other able officers, been taken into the army to oppoſe the in- 


vaſion of the Scotch rebels) but ſuch alſo as were ſuſpected of being popiſo, and to 
put proteftants in their places. They proceeded at leaſt with more reſpect, what- 


ever was the deſign, in, moving his majeſty, that the loyal Scorch officers, formed 


into a company of reformadoes, (which the commons had voted an unneceffary 


charge) might be caſhiered, and a new muſter made of the Engliſb army. 

Tnx leaders of the faction durſt not yet ayow openly their deſign of ſubverting 
the conſtitution, for fear of being deſerted by many, who as yet concurred with 
than in their meaſures: it was neceſſary to proceed fily and by degrees, till 
had purged the houſe of ſuch as would not embark in'the worſt of their reſolutions, Þ* 


Meaſ' ures of 
the faction, to 
increaſe their 


ie | 


ee ” com- 


Great care was taken by the committee of elections, to remove as many of thoſe 


members as they could, on pretence of their not being regularly choſen, to'bring in 


- others, that would run all their lengths in their places, in which they obſerved no 5 


rule of juſtice, . not ſcrupling to declare, that they were, in caſes of elections, to 


ebe guided by the fitneſs of the perſon, whatever was the deſire of thoſe who had 


« the right of election, ſo that one man was admitted by the ſame rule, as ex- 
cluded another. The Puritan faction had always been careful, in all ſuch caſes, to 


alter the right of elections, when veſted by charters. or cuſtom in the capital bur- 
geſſes, and give it to the inhabitants at large, whom they could more eaſily ſeduce 
into their party: and deriving a pretence from the varying of boroughs and towns 


of the demeſne, ſummoned by Edward I. to parliament, in order to divide and 


lighten the charge of their members wages, they had taken as much care to increaſe 
che number of repreſentatives. for little beggarly venal boroughs, which were moſt 
under their influence, Thus in A. D. 1571. when Cartwright publiſhed his ad- 

monition, and they were uſing their utmoſt efforts to get an alteration in the con- 


ſtitution of the church made by parliament, no leſs than nine + ſuch boroughs 


were at once revived :.and before the end of that reign, eighteen more 5 were | 


 * Lords and commons journal, Nov. I2. * Dec. 8. St. Germains, S. Mawes, Kellington, Berufen, 


3 Clarendon, i. 140, 141. ufig, Newton, Clitheroe, Biſhops caftle, Mine- 
| + Theſe were, Ea/tlow, Fouey, Cirenceſter, Eaft bead, Stockbridge, Newtown, Lymington, Whit- 
EKezfard, eee Mood ſtoct, e church, Tamworth, * i 9 Richmond, 
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Cirsnrzs1. added to the number. Eight others had been readmitted to the/Tame! privilege 
in the time of king James: and as if i the addition of members to this rotten part 
- A 40 of the conſtitution was not | ſufficient, by ah exceſs of numbers, to deſtroy the 
weight of all the landed and monied intereſt in the kingdom, and to render the 
ſuffrages of their repreſentatives inſignificant, this houſe of commons, having on 
the firſt day of buſineſs appointed a committee to conſider what boroughs have 
ptetenſions to return members, thought fit to order writs for nine a more of ſuch 
contemptible places to chooſe members, purely to incteaſe the number of the 
partiſans of the faction. Another method for the ſame purpoſe? was, the taking 


exceptions, at ſome ſtrong expreſſions uſed by members in their ſpeeches, the 


leaders of the faction did not like; and either expelling them the houſe, or ſuſ- 
pending them for the ſeſſion. The ereating of certain diſqualifications ever un- 


25 known before, was another artifice for getting rid of ſuch as were likely to oppoſe. 
N 9 their meaſures; for none of their friends were affected by them, but continued to 
5 ſit and vote, though notoriouſly known to be diſqualified. Thus, on November , 


a vote paſſed, that all projectors, or mohopoliſts, and all perſons that were either 
ſnarers in monopolies, or procured warrants fot moleſting any body, who refuſed to 
conform to ſuch projects, were diſabled to ſit in the houſe of commons. By this 
means, contrary to the rights and cuſtoms of parliament, many gentlemen of good 


poſitions more agreeable to the faction; whilſt Sir H. Mildmay and Mr. Laurence 


ed; being ſufficiently inclined to the rebellion, in which they afterwards embarked. 

and to make THE next art Was to make themſelves as formidable as poſſible, | by the ſey erity 
themſelves and arbitrarineſs of their proceedings, and by making all the world in a manner 
terrible. | 5 FP dee e. e r e ee e nner 
obnoxious to their cenſures and vengeance.” This was the chief meaning of theit 

various committees for religion, for privileges, for gtievances, for the ſtar- chamber, 

and council table, for ſhip- money, for recuſants, for enquiry after Papiſts, and for 


them, when they ſaw no innocence could fave them from trouble, or ſerve for pro- 
tection. One of the firſt that ſuffered was Sir Francis M. indebanł ſecretary of ſtate, on 
account of his having granted warrants for the releaſe. or diſcharge of ſeveral Romiſb 
prieſts; who had been convicted as ſuch, and were upon their feleaſe to go abroad 3, 
He had probably done this without the king's expreſs orders; for his majeſty had 
iſſued none, but at the inſtance of the queen- mother, or of foreign embaſfadors, and 

in favour of ſuch only as were not convicted (except in the caſe of one Moſs by miſ- 
information) and had taken the precaution of ſending meſſengers along with'them, 

to ſee them out of the kingdom. It was an act of humanity in the ſecretary, not 
over-frequent in his office: yet not impolitick, ſince Q Elizabeth, being charged 
with putting ſuch prieſts to death, according to the laws, which had been enacted 
only in terrorem, thought it neceſſary to make her firſt miniſter Burg hley, write a 


that they were executed, not for religion, or purely as prieſts, but for Plotting trea- 
fon. Her ſubjects never made any complaint of her conduct in this reſpe&: but 
her ſucceſſors, in following her example, met with no quarter from the Puritans; 
who reviled them as infincere in religion, becauſe they did not hang up all Romifh 
prieſts, merely for the ſake of their order and religion, whilſt themſelves, differing 
likewiſe from the eſtabliſhed religion, made horrible outeries of perſecution, if their 
' miniſters were not ſuffered to betray the church of England by enjoying her pre- 
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quality were removed, to make way for others being choſen in their ſtead, of diſ- 


Whitaker, though moſt ſcandalouſly engaged in thoſe preſſures, were never queſtion- 


courts of juſtice: and their methods of proceeding made every body tremble before 


treatiſe, and. to publiſh a manifeſt in her own name, to convince foreign powers, 
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ferments, or were filenced to prevent their preaching ſedition. Windebanb could CuAALESsl. 
not deny the charge againſt him, and fled abroad i, from whence he returned a few 
years after: and died at laſt a zealous proteſtant and true ſon of the church of 
England. * TE. : ; 
Tus judges, who had decided in favour of the crown's right to ſhip-money, were Votes againſt 
(as Sir P. Warwick a ſays) all (except Trevor, a very honeſt gentleman) as learned ip money: 
and upright men as ever filled their benches: but were brought into great danger, 

by the votes paſſed in the commons on December 5 and 7, declaring that tax, the 

-writ, the judgment againſt Hampden, and the extrajudicial opinions of the judges, 

to be all againſt the laws of the land, the property of the ſubject, the petition of right, 

and former reſolutions in parliament. Sheriffs, and other officers, who had been 

concerned in levying it, all lords and deputy lieutenants, with the perſons acting 

under them in aſſeſſing or levying coat and conduct money, and other illegal taxes 

or aſſeſſments, were ſubjected to the conſideration of committees ſpecially appointed 

for thoſe purpoſes. The moſt conſiderable gentlemen in all the counties of the 

kingdom were alarmed and terrified by theſe votes, not knowing upon whom the 

ſtorm would fall: and orders were given to draw up a charge apainſt the lord 

keeper Finch and the judges. The proceedings in the ſtar-chamber and at the 

council table were likewiſe under examination: and ſtrict enquiry was made after 

all who had concurred in ſuch a ſentence, or conſented to ſuch an order, as had been 

voted criminal, lay expoſed to proſecutions, from which ſcarce any of the privy 

council were exempt, This general terror was much heightned by the uncertainty, 

in which all the world was, fince the new invented notion of accumulative treaſon 

in Strafford's caſe, what crime would be charged upon them for acting in the 
abovementioned caſes; ſince this no longer depended upon the law, which was 

known and certain, but upon the arbitrary will of a furious faction in the houſe of 
commons. The lord keeper, ſeeing with what violence every thing was carried, 

made uſe of the leave which the lords gave him of being abſent, on December 21, 

from their houſe (in order to defend himſelf before the commons) to fly over into 

Hollande : and thus eſcaped the impriſonment and ruin, which he muſt have ſuf- 

fered in conſequence of the impeachment for high treaſon, carried up againſt him, 

before his flight was known, to the houſe of peers by lord Falkland, The fix judges, 

marked out for proſecution on account of ſhip-money, were, upon a meſſage ſent 


by Mr. Waller to the lords, obliged to give ſecurity for abiding the judgment of 
parliament, : 8 


. 
A. D. 1640. 
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Tux benevolence granted, in the late convocation after the parliament had been and the can- 
diſſolved without granting a ſupply, and the canons there made, particularly thoſe 2 
againſt ſectaries, and in favour of the royal authority, had highly incenſed the Puri- 
tans: and though that venerable body had precedents and authority for both, as hath 
been already ſhewn, furious exclamations were made againſt their proceedings, and 
the biſhops were threatned with a premunire. The faction, now prevalent in the 
houſe of commons, thought fit, after ſome general frothy declamations againſt them, 
and a more ſolid defence of their proceedings by Mr. Holborn , to reſolve, in expreſs 
contradiction to the ſtatutes 24 H. VIII. c. 12. 27 H. VIII. c. 15. and 32 H. VIII. 
c. 25. “% That the clergy of England, convened in any convocation or ſynod, have 
no power to make any conſtitutions, canons, or acts whatever, in matters of 
* doctrine, diſcipline, or otherwiſe, to bind the clergy or laity of the land, without 
common conſent in parliament. They likewiſe declared, that the canons agreed 
* on, with the king's licence, in the late ſynods of Canterbury and York, were not 
binding to either the clergy or the laity ; that they contained in them many mat- 
* ters contrary to the king's prerogative, to the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of. 
1 Nalſony i. i. 
677, 678. 9, 
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CuARLESs I.“ is realm, to the rights of parliament, to the property and liberty of the ſubject, 
s and others tending to ſedition, and of dangerous conſequence; and that the bene. 


AJ. D. 1640 


Archbiſhop 
Laud im- 


peached. 


A. D. San 


' « volence granted therein was illegal, and ought not to bind the clergy.” The ge. 
neral aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland would hardly have borne ſuch a denial of its 


authority; and a reaſonable man will ſcarce. be able to diſcover any thing in the 
canons, that can ſerve for a foundation to ſuch a cenſure ; yet a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine, who were the promoters thereof, and the principal actors there- 


in, how far they were executed, and by whom, to conſider particularly, what hand 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury had in the proceedings, and to draw up a charge 
azainſt him, and ſuch others, as ſhould appear offenders. This was defigned to 
terrify the moſt conſiderable of the church of England clergy, who had fate in thoſe 
convocations: but the blow was more directly levelled at Laud; againſt whom x 


charge was exhibited the next day by the Scotch commiſſioners, for his ſuppoſed 


meddling in the affairs of their country, and obtruding upon them a book of canons 
and a liturgy. In conſequence of theſe ſteps, Denzil Hollis was ſent to the lords 
the day following, with an impeachment of high treaſon againſt the archbiſhop; 
who was thereupon committed to the cuſtody of the gentleman uſher; and, after fix 
weeks confinement in Mr. Maxwell's houſe, ſent to the Tower, None of the parti- 
culars alledged againſt him amounted to the crime for which he was impeached: 
and the faction were forced to have recourſe, in his caſe, as they had in Strafford's, 
to their new and dangerous general charge of conſtructive treaſon, or an endeavour. 


Ing to ſubvert the lawn and religion of the nation. 


Laup * was a man of as great natural parts, of as extenſive learning, and as 


J ſound a judgment, as the age produced: he had an heart anſwerable to his extra- 


ordinary abilities, putting bim upon exerting them in the nobleſt undertakings, and 
upon the moſt uſeful ſervices; for which he formed plans (many whereof he exe- 
cuted) evident marks of a great mind and boundleſs generoſity. His magnanimity, 
publick ſpirit, and zeal for the fervice of his prince, the good of his country, and 
the honour of religion cannot be difputed, though his ways of promoting them 
were not equally agreeable to all parties. The modeſty of his perſon and garb, the 
regularity and devotion of his family, the exemplarineſs of his life, were viſible to 
all the world: and his diary, with other papers, never intended to ſee the light, but 
publiſhed by his bitter and malicious enemies to beſpatter him in ſome little mat- 
ters, though it did not anſwer their purpoſe, ſerved for irrefragable proofs of his 
unfeigned piety, and the conſtancy of his private devotions. He was ſo ſtrict in the 
point of truth, that he was not capable of the leaſt diſguiſe or diſſimulation; 


practiſing a ſincerity, on all occaſions, very often to his own diſadvantage, in an 


heroical degree, and the more admirable, becauſe in an age of deteſtable falſehood, 


and almoſt univerſal hypocriſy. His intrepid courage, firmneſs, and reſolution 


qualified him to ſtruggle with the greateſt difficulties ; and the furious perſecution, 
with a long ſeries of impriſonment, inſults, ſlanders, oppreſſion, and hardſhips of 


all kinds, under which he ſuffered, from a proud, inſolent, and execrable faction, 
| every thing that was grating to human nature, ſerved to diſplay, in an illuſtrious 


manner, his perſect equanimity, patience, and reſignation to divine providence. 
But with abundance of great qualities and eminent virtues, he had ſome natural in- 


fu mities, which ſerved, if not to ſully their merit, to leſſen at leaft their effect: he 


LN TR ws en anew as 


was of a choleric temper, haſty, and in what he conceived to be right, too apt to be 
politive, Bred in an univerſity, uſed to diſputations in the ſchools, and having con- 
verſed the greateſt part of his life among books and ſcholars, he had contracted a 


roughneſs i in his carriage, and a ſharpneſs of expreſſion; which occaſioned his treat- 


ing great men with leſs: ceremony than, they expected. In ſhort, he did not know 
the world: and conſcious to himſelf of no deſigns, but what were worthy of the 


by Ciarendon, Warwick. | ; ; | 
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greateſt and the beſt of men, he went oh, without a proper reſerve and neceſſary Cnarzes1, 
precautions, to put them in execution; founding his conduct on the honeſt, but 
miſtaken, maxim, that innocence of heart and integrity of manners (with which 
proviſion there certainly never was any perſon better ſtored) were enough to carry a 
man ſafe through the world, whatever road he had to paſs, and in whatever com- 
pany he travelled. It may be hence eaſily inferred, that he was not cut out for a 
court; he was there out of his element; nor did he Hike the forms and manner of 
life there uſed; finding no place more to his mind than his ſtudy, no delight fo 
ſuited to his taſte as doing good, no bulineſs ſo agreeable to his principles, as the 
care of his dioceſe and province, -in which his vigilance, regularity, and vigour, 
ſcarce ever paralleled by any other prelate, cannot be ſufficiently admired ; being 
withall-very kind to his clergy, keeping them diligent in their duties, encouraging - 
their ſtudies, and a munificent patron of learning. The magnificent ſtructure of 
St. Paul's cathedral was re-edified by his diligence : but he had the mortification to 
ſee it before his death, made a den of thieves, a quarter for ſoldiers, and a ſtable for 
horſes. Zealous for the honour of God, the decorum of his ſervice, and the purity 
of religion; he endeavoured to eſtabliſh the church of England in doctrine, worſhip, 
and diſcipline, upon the foundation of ſcriptural inſtitutions and primitive practice, 
which wos the great deſign of her firſt reformers, and in which he had the king's 
hearty concurrence and ſupport. But he met with great difficulties in this good 
work, occaſioned by the ſhameful remiſſneſs or diſaffection of his predeceſſor, and 
the timidity or indolence of ſeveral of his ſuffragans, and a ſtrong oppoſition from a 
faction of Puritans, inſolent in their nature, clamorous by habit, and grown power- 
ful by a long indulgence and the great encouragement they received from the 
feoffees, who, under colour. of buying in impropriations, perverted the large bene- 
factions given them for that pious purpoſe, to the ſupport of a ſet of preachers, 
whoſe buſineſs was to promote non- conformity to the church, and propagate diſ- 
affection to the civil government. He at laſt ſuppreſſed that dangerous combination 
of feoffees, and went on with ſo much ſteddineſs and vigour in the exerciſe of diſ- 
cipline, and reducing the refractory to conformity, that he drew upon himſelf the 
infinite malevolence and unchriſtian inveCtives of the Puritans; who calling every | 
thing popiſh that did not agree with their new-fangled ſchemes and notions, aſperſed "YN 
him with being inclined to popery. His excellent anſwer to Fiſher (of which his | 
royal maſter made a very judicious epitome) the whole tenour of his conduct, the 
papers containing the ſecret of what paſſed between God and his own ſoul, fob 
in his cloſet, and publiſhed by the moſt farious of his enemies, his own ſolemn 
profeſſion at his execution, and the rejoicings of the Romaniſts on that event, as on 
the death of their greateft oy are an abundant refutation of that groundleſs and 
atrocious calumny. _ 
Tux biſhops had reaſon to TEEN a ſhare in the ſtorm, which had fallan upon Clamous 
their primate z they were alike the object of the hatred of the faction, and the ſub- _ the bi- 
jeR of the invectives of popular orators in the houſe of commons, who vied with 3 
one another in exclaiming againſt their perſons, their juriſdiction, their dignities, 
and their very order, Their virtue, parts and learning certainly deſerved more re- 
ſpect, excluſive of their ſacred character; it was on account of this laſt, that the 
Puritans hated them; their courts, proceeding by the rules of the civil law, the 
| knowledge whereof would elſe be loſt in Eagland, were very offenſive to the 
common lawyers, . as interfering with their gains. The proſecutions carried on 
there of late, againſt perſons. of quality as well as others of low rank, for vices 
and fins that gave publick: ſcandal had diſguſted the gentry, who expected their 
eſtates and figure ſnould procure: than the privilege of a connivance, and im- 
puted that exerting of diſcipline to pride, rather than to the fenſe, which the bi- 
| Tens had of their duty. All hankered after the revenues of their ſees, hoping to 


enrich 


— — 
A. D. 1641. 
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Gun b; ENTICE themſelves by their ſpoils; perhaps their fidelity to the king, willingneſs tg 

T relieve his neceſſities, aſſerting his rights, and recommending obedience to his ſub. 

A. D. 1641. jects, might be another cauſe of the general averſion expreſſed againſt them; at 

| leaſt his regard for them provoked rather envy, than imitation. If thoſe looſe ha. 

rangues are conſulted to find ont particulars, which might give occafion to ſuch a 

clamour, nothing will appear but their preſſing conformity to the church of Eng- 

land, and inſiſting, as they were obliged by the act of uniformity 1 Elix. c. ii, on 

| the practiſe of the rites and ceremonies preſcribed in the book of common prayer, 
l ” and of ſuch others, as that queen was authorized by the act to enjoin, with the aq. 

1 DP vice of the archbiſhop or the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. The chief of thoſe ex. 
\ | cepted againſt, were the placing of the communion. table altarwiſe, cloſe to the 
| eaſt wall of the chancel, and the bowing at the name of Jeſus, which yet are ex- 
preſly required by the injunctions of 1560 and 1564, Which her majeſty was em- 
powered by that act to iſſue, and which conſequently were to be ſtrictly obſerved. 
Theſe and ſome other practiſes were by the Puritans and their favourers cenſured 
as innovations, on no other pretence but becauſe they had got them diſuſed for a 
time; whereas they were either preſcribed by the rubrick, or had been authorized 
by the conſtant pracliſe of the royal chapels, and cathedral churches, from the time 
of the reformation. . Same biſhops were indeed more: remiſs in enforcing unifor- 
mity than others, which threw the greater odium on the laſt: bur their courting 
1 the Puritans did them no ſervice, they were all equally involved in the general 
1 ruin, meditated againſt them by the faction. A bill was brought into the houſe of 
commons for * puniſhing and fining the members of the late convocation, for an 

_ offence, not againſt any law, but created only by their own votes: and they, who 

had ſo lately declared the great fines ſet upon Prynne, Burton, and Baſlwicł, to be 

illegal and horrible injuſtice, intended by it, to fine the clergy of the convocation 

200,000. probably more than all their eſtates were worth, at leaſt more than the 

yearly revenue of all the clergy in the kingdom. Of this ſum, the rate ſet on the 

archbiſhop of Canterbury was 20, ooo l. cn the late archbiſhop of 7o-þ 10,000/. 

on biſhop Mren lo, ooo l. on the biſhop of Cheſter 3000 l. and on the reſt in pro- 

portion. Committees were like wiſe appointed to conſider, how to ſet up the feoffees 

of impropriations again, and vacate the Exchequer, and how to maintain preaching 

miniſters in places, where there were none: this was an introduction to the takin 

away of the lands and revenues of biſhops, cathedral and collegiate churches, under 

the plauſible pretence of applying them to the maintenance of preaching miniſters. 

Theſe things affected the bithops in general: but Wren of Ely, and Piers of Bath 

and Wells were deſtined to particular impeachments, and obliged by the lords to 

give ſecurity for their abiding the judgment. of parliament; though this was only 


parade and came to nothing. | | 55 
Clergy of he IHE inferior clergy. of the church of England were now in a very unhappy ſi- 
church of £:3- tuation, they could not preach without danger, nor even do their duty in reading 
land perſecut- f 3 | 1. | 1 : 
ed. the liturgy, and adminiſter ing the ſacraments according to the rubrick without 
| offence. They lay at the mercy of every malevolent, factious or puritanical pa- 
riſhioner, that was pleaſed to ſtretch! his memory or his' conſcience to inform of 
words in their ſermons, preached ſix months, and ſometimes above fix years before. 
The mentioning of popiſb doctrines in order to refute them in ſermons; was called 
preaching of popery, the placing of the communion table altarwiſe, the railing it in 
to prevent indecencies, the approaching it with reverence, the bowing at the name 
of Jeſus, the putting of three initial letters of it over the altar, the figures in the 
carved work about the churches, and the pictures of the apoſtles, and ancient fa- 
thers of the church (commonly termed images, ) in the ſtained glaſs of the windows, 
with almoſt every thing elſe, that ſerved for decency and ornament, were cenfured 
2: Natfen;) i. 906%. „ 691, 2 Bec. 1g. OO ET ITT 
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giti alas And ary ſubjects of an infinite nutnber Caanes I. 
2s ſuperſtitious and idolatrous, and became the ordinary ſubjects o infinite nutnbe 
of ene and charges againſt the orthodox clergy. The faction in the com- 75 


mons encouraged all petitions of this kind: and taking all for granted, ſent im- 
mediately for the perſons complained of as delinquents; thus puniſhing them» 
without hearing their defence, by the expence of their journeys, and the charge of 
the ſerjeants fees, which were never remitted, however falſe the information proved, 
and whatever injuſtice there was in the impriſonment, and though no proſecutor or 
witneſsappeared againſt them, during 4 or 5 month confinement, and attendance, before 
they were diſcharged. It is almoſt incredible, what a number of worthy divines were 
thus haraſſed, confined, and forced to attend committees day after day, with in- 
finite trouble, loſs of time, and expence, though guilty of no fault; the accuſati- 
ons againſt them being generally ſtuffed with abominable fal ſehoods, and calculated 
only to ſerve for a pretence to oppreſs or ruin them, to aſperſe their characters, and 
to ſeduce the common people into a belief, that there could never be ſuch a multi- 
tude of petitions, unleſs the conforming clergy were really inclined to popery and 
ſaperſtition. It would be endleſs to examine into particulars: but it cannot be im- 
proper to relate one caſe, the fouleſt of any in its repreſentation, for a ſpecimen, as 
well of the falſehood of ſuch petitions and accuſations, as of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings and ſhocking injuſtice of the faction in the houſe of commons. | 


Ds. Cofin maſter of Peter-houſe in Cambridge, and prebendary of Durham, a Caſe of Dr. 


man exemplary in his life and eminent for his piety and learning, had by preſſing _ 
conformity, and thoſe decencies in divine worſhip, which were proper to encoun- 
ter an objection of the Roman-catholicks, drawn from the indecent and unman- 
nerly way of worſhipping God, without the leaſt ſhew of reſpect or outward reve- 
rence, in many churches of England, and made uſe of to pervert ſeveral young 
gentlemen in their travels abroad, incurred the hatred of the Puritans. They brand- 
ed him on this account *, with the name of papiſt, and a deſign to bring in the 
maſſe, though there could not be a firmer proteſtant, or a more able and zealous de- 
fender of the church of England, as he hath ſhewn in his writings; and as appeared 
_ Illuſtriouſly, when being forced by the violence of the perſecution raiſed. by the 
_ prejbyterians againſt the epiſcopal clergy, to quit his native country, and take re- 
fuge in France, he had the courage, in the neceſſitous condition, to which he was 
reduced, to employ his pen, and engage in diſputations for juſtifying the Engliſh 
reformation, with ſuch ſucceſs, that he converted ſome, confirmed others, and his 
adverſaries * were ſo provoked that they frequently threatned him with aſſaſſination, 
and that he ſhould not eſcape either piſtol or poniard. This excellent divine was 
picked out of the reſt of the chapter of Durham, for a ſacrifice to the fury of the 
faction; for except what related to his ſuffering popz/h diſputations in Peter-houſe, 
an exerciſe uſual in all colleges, and neceſſary to fit ſtudents for controverſial divi- 
nity and the defence of their own religion, two other * points which concerned 
him in particular, the other articles, founded on capitular acts, equally affected 
the other prebendaries. Peter Smart had one of the prebends +, and the rectory 
of Bowden, given him by biſhop James, whoſe chaplain he was, and having con- 
* Nalſon, i. 518. 570. * Examen. Hiftor. p. 
284. | 


3 One of theſe was, the information of a young 
lad, one Nichols, who had miſſed a fellowſhip, 


expulſion from the univerſity, The other article 
was, that Coin had ſaid, When the reformars 
&© took away the maſſe, they had taken away all 


“ religion ;” 


and pretended that the Dr. and ſome of the fellows 
had endeavoured. to pervert him to poperye but it 
was proved before the houſe, by the teſtimony of 


ſeveral perſans, ſome of them members of the houſe, 


that be had done juſt the contrary, and being then 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge, finding upon exami- 
nation, Nichols 
he had ſeverely 


puniſhed him by recantation and 
Vor. IV. 


guilty of holding pop7/þ tenets, 


in anſwer to which, the Dr's ſer- 
mon being produced, ſhewed the words ſpoken to 

to be, We muſt not think, that when the bi- 
„ ſhops took away the maſſe, they took away all 
“ religion, and the purport of it was to ſet th 
the excellency of the eſtabliſhed religion, as pro- 


teſtant and reformed. Nalſon, i. 792. 


* Athene Oxon, ii. 11. 
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CnarLesI, cealed his puritannical ſentiments, till the beginning of uh 1638, when the 
N Scotch covenanters were proceeding with all the violence imaginable in perſecuting 

5 their biſhops, oppoſing the royal authority, and eſtabliſhing their own uſurpations 

upon it, he took advantage of that juncture, to preach two ſermons (which he after 
wards printed) railing at the diſputed ceremonies, as popz/p innovations, chargin 
the biſhops with popery and idolatry, and abuſing them with ſcurrilous language, 
For theſe ſeditious ſermons, and upon his refuſal of a recantation and conformi 
to the ceremonies, he had'been proſecuted in the high commiſſion courts: of Can. 
terbury, and York, and by ſentence of the latter, deprived of his prebend and 
rectory, degraded from his miniſtry, fined 500 J. and impriſoned, the ſentence 
being ſoon after judicially confirmed by judge Davenport at Durham aſſizes. He 
had been confined about a year, when he applied to the houſe of commons for re- 
lief, and complained of Dr. Coſin, as the great promoter of his proſecution, and the 
introducer of thoſe ceremonies and ſuperſtitions in the cathedral, againſt which he 
had preached, His principal view was to get money, in ſatisfaction for his pre. 
tended loſſes, which he ſwelled up to the amount of zo, ooo /. though he did not 
pay the fine, was never worth the thirtieth part of that ſum, and had re- 
ceived ever fince the ſentence, 400 J. a year out of the contributions gathered 
at London, and in other places for the maintenance of ſilenced miniſters, 
Uron Smart's petition, Dr. Cin was, on Nov. 21, 1640, ſent for by the ſer- 
jeant at arms, as a delinquent, and on Fanuary 19 following, an order was made 
for admitting him to bail, upon his bond of 2000 J. and finding two ſureties to be 
bound in 1000 J. each for his appearance. Three days after this, the commons 
| : voted, © that the proceedings of the high commiſſion -courts againſt Smart, the 
| Os, « fine impoſed on him, the degrading and depriving him of his prebend and ec- 
« cleſiaſtical livings, were unjuſt and illegal; that he ought to be reſtored to them 
* and the meſne profits; that Dr. Coin, and the other proſecutors ought to make 
« him ſatisfaction for his damages; that Dr. Coin was guilty of bringing ſuper- 
e ſtitions and innovations into the church, tendihg to idolatry, and of ſpeaking 
te ſcandalous, ſcornful and malicious words againſt his majeſty's ſupremacy and 
ce the religion eſtabliſhed; and unworthy to be or continue a head or governour in 
« either of the univerſities, or to hold and enjoy any eccleſiaſtical promotion.” The 
committee for Smart was likewiſe directed to prepare matters to be tranſmitted to 
to the lords about C/; and his articles (except the three abovementioned) being 
digeſted into the form of an impeachment, were carried to that houſe, on March 
16, by Mr. Rouſe, who in his ſpeech ſtiled Smart the proto-martyr in the late days 
of perſecution. It would be too tedious to recite theſe articles diſtinctly, and there 
is the leſs need of it, becauſe the ſubſtance thereof appears ſufficiently in the an- 
ſwers Dr. Con made and delivered upon oath at the bar of the lords, the truth 
| Whereof was verified, not only by his own witneſſes, but by thoſe, of his adverſary - 
Smart, and by the regiſters and acts of the chapter of Durham, which were pro- 
duced by order of the houſe on this occaſion. | 2 
Tux anſwer ſet forth, 1. That the communion table in the church of Durbam 
« was not ſet up altarwiſe by Dr. Coin, but by the dean and chapter (whereof 
& Smart was one) many years before he became prebendary, or ever ſaw the 
« country. 2. That by the publick accompts entered in the regiſters, it did not 
„ coſt above the tenth part of what Smart pretended. 3. That the copes uſed in the 
« church were brought in there before his time, and whilſt Smart was prebendary, 
ce who, as appeared by the chapter books, paid his ſhare of the purchaſe money. 
; &« 4. That as he never approved the picture of the trinity, or the image of God the 
* father in the figure of an old man, ſo he was well aſſured there were none ſuch 
« (nor ever had been, as far as he heard) put upon any cope; only there was one 
« which had the ſtory of the paſſion embroidered on it: but the cope he uſed 2 
| FL « ſtantly 
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« ſtantly at the communion ſervice was of a plain white ſatin, without any em- CMHARTISI. 


« broidery. 5. That what the articles called the image of Chriſt, with a blew cap 
« anda golden beard, was nothing but the top of biſhop Hazfeld's tomb, ſet up 
« in the church, under a fide arch, near 300 years before, thirty foot from the 
« ground, ſo as to be ſcarce diſcernible. 6. That by the the local ſtatutes of the 
« church, (to which Smart was ſworn as well as himſelf) the treaſurer is to order 
« the providing a ſufficient number of wax lights for the ſervice of the quire du- 
« ring the winter, which when choſen into that office, he was directed by the 
« dean and chapter to obſerve : but the ſacrifts and vergers who light the candles, 


« never ſet on the communion table more than two fair candles, with a few ſmall 
cc 


their ſinging pſalms, and reading the leſſons out of their bibles: but 200 was 
a greater number than they uſed all the church over, either on Candlemas-night, 
or any other; and there were no more, (ſometimes many leſs) lighted at that 
time, than at the feſtivals in Chri/tmas holydays, when the citizens come in 
greater. numbers to the church, and conſequently want more lights. 7. That he 
« never forbad (nor any body elſe that he knows) the ſinging of the meeter pſalms 
« in the church, but uſed to fing them daily himſelf with others at morning prayer: 
and on ſundays and holydays in the quire before ' ſermon, the creed was ſung, 
« as appointed in the communion office, and after the ſermon, part of a pſalm, 

or ſome anthem taken out of ſcripture, notice where to find it being firſt given 
to the people. 8. That he was fo far from making any anthem of the three kings 
of Cologne, that when at his firſt coming to reſide in college, he ſaw it in one 
of the old ſong books, belonging to the choriſters ſchool, he cut it out with a 
penknife and tore it in pieces; and no ſuch anthem had ever been ſung there, 
during all his time, nor (for ought the oldeſt perſons in the church and town 
can remember, or ever heard) for above ſixty years before. 9. That there was 
indeed a knife provided, among other things relating to the adminiſtration of 
the communion, and laid ready for cutting the bread, and other uſes in the 
veſtry, that when one was wanted the officers might not be put to go ſeek it 
« abroad, but he never heard that it was conſecrated.” There were ſome other 
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ſizes near them, which they put there on purpoſe, for the uſe of the people, in 


NB. 164. 


articles of the like kind, which were alſo anſwered, Smart not being able to prove 


any one of them ; ſo that his own lawyer (Mr. Glover) openly at the bar of the 
houſe forſook him, telling him, he was aſhamed of his cauſe, and could not in con- 
ſcience plead for him any longer. When the complaint was firſt brought in, Dr. 
Cn had defired it might not be referred to a committee, but heard at the bar of 
the houſe: he deſired nothing but a fair hearing, for which days were often ſet; 


and as often put off, for near three years, during which he was kept conſtantly 


attending. At laſt Smart was utterly defeated of his expectation of damages and 
other demands; many of the lords on the laſt pleading day, faying that he had 
abuſed the houſe of commons with a cauſeleſs complaint ; and the earl of Warwick 
carried Dr. Cin an order of the houſe, diſmiſſing him from attendance, and al- 
lowing him to return to his charge in the univerſity, 


_ Farsx and unproved, as theſe petitions and complaints againſt the orthodox 


clergy were, the faction found their ends in printing and diſperſing them, to blacken 


their characters among the common people, and to create prejudices in theſe laſt 
againſt the ſervice, and rites of the church of England. They had from the be- 
ginning of this parliament, intimated their deſign of making alterations therein, 


and as on the faſt day, November 17, the houſe of commons being at St. Margarets, 
when the miniſter began the ſecond ſervice at the altar, he was interrupted in it, 


by the naming and ſinging of a pſalm, to the great amazement of all ſerious 
ple, ſo when they were to receive the euchariſt in the 


5 pps pr. Angl. 441. 
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_ Cranes]. ſhop Williams, dean of Weſtminſter, to remove the communion table into the 
middle of the church, thus expreſſing their diſlike of its former poſition, and an- 


ticipating a practiſe, which they deſigned in time to eſtabliſh. The hint was ſoon 
taken; and great diſorders enſued ; ſo that the houſe of lords, who had a little 
before paſſed too light a ſentence on Pool and Haward for a riot in the church of 
Halſted in Efjex, where they had torn the ſurplice in pieces, kicked the common. 
prayer-book about the church, - collared and abuſed the curate and clerk, thought 
it neceſſary to make an order, which they required to be read publickly in all the 
pariſh churches of London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark to this effect. That di- 
« vine ſervice be performed, as appointed by acts of parliament, and all that ſhall 


. * diſturb this wholſome order ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed according to law, and 


that the incumbents and curates in the ſeveral pariſhes ſhall forbear to introduce 


any rites or ceremonies that may give offence, other * _ which are eſta- 


ce bliſhed by the laws of the land.” 

Tx1s order did not hinder faction in the hanse of commons Hom diſcovering 
more plainly every day their defigns of making alterations in the government and 
worſhip of the church of England. They ſtill continued to perſecute the clergy, 


that conformed to her rules: and to ſhew how much they hated all of the ſame 


principles, took meaſures to hinder , any more of the Scotch miniſters, thruſt out 
« of Scotland *, from being preferred, either in England or Ireland.” Theſe men 
had ſuffered be hardſhips in their own country, and had by illegal violence 
been turned out of their livings, for no reaſon but that they could not in conſcience 


take the impious covenant, abjure epiſcopacy, and rebel againſt their lawful fove- 
reign, and had been forced for the ſafety of their lives, to fly their country. 


Plundered of all they had at home, coming, naked and deſtitute of every thing ne- 
 ceflary for the ſupport of life, into a foreign land, where the ſame religion being 
profeſſed, they had juſt reaſon to expect protection, relief and encouragement, the 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, the laws of hoſpitality, all the good diſpoſitions of human 


nature, magnanimity, generoſity, compaſſion and common humanity, pleaded in 


their favour: and if men were utterly void of all theſe ſentiments, yet a ſenſe of 
ſhame ought at leaſt to bave reſtrained them from heaping further afflictions on the 
miſerable, and from debarring them of the only hopes of ſubſiſtence left to cler- 


gymen, already ſtarving and diſabled by their character to get a livelihood for them- 


ſelves and families in any other manner. The appointment of a committee for en- 


quiring who had been the promoters of them to ſuch preferments, enhanced the 


cruelty of the treatment, ſtruck a terror into all the charitable and beneficent pa- 
trons who had preſented them to livings, and ſufficiently deterred others from fol- 
low ing an example, that might in their uncertainty of what might be conſtrued a 
contempt of the houſe, expoſe them to the oppreſſions, which they daily ſaw 


others ſuffer from the like committees, and to the mercileſs rage of a faction, which 


thought brotherly aſſiſtances proper only for ſanctified rebels. | 
IT is not irrational to ſuppole, that the Scatch commiſſioners ande this in- 


humanity to their confederates; they were ſtill in London, treating about a pacifi- 


cation, which being referred to the determination of the Engliſb parliament, might 
have been ſettled in a week, but had been induſtriouſly drawn out into length, 
that their army might be kept in England, ready to ſupport the faction in all their 


meaſures, till, by ſtripping his majeſty of one branch of his royalty and revenue 


after another, they had rendered him contemptible and unable either to protect his 


ſubjects or ſubſiſt himſelf. The king had immediately complied with a requeſt of the 
tords 3, that the commiſſions to the twelve judges and the attorney of the dutchy ' 
ſhould be granted for the future guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint: and was ready enough. 
of himſelf, without the influence of any terror, to make any conceſſion, that could 


1 Nalſon, i. 692. 727. * Joid, 738. Jan. 23. 5 Jas 23. © | 
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reaſonably be thought ſerviceable either to the real good, or the juſt fatisfaQtion of 
his people. He was uneaſy at the heavy burden which the maintenance of two 
armies laid upon the kingdom; he lamented the havock made in the northern 
counties by the ſoldiers living at diſcretion for want of being duely paid; it was 
with (till greater pain, that he ſaw into the deſigns of the faction, now grown ſo 
terrible, that ſcarce any body durſt mutter at their proceedings, fr ſubverting the 
conſtitution of the church and. deſtroying the decency of, divine worſhip. This 
was the meaning of the commiſſions *, which the houſe of commons were ſending 


_ 
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into all-counties, for defacing, demoliſhing, and taking away out of all churches 


and chapels, all altars or tables turned altarwiſe, crucifixes, pictures, called images 
and deemed ſuperſtitions, or monuments and relicks of idolatry: and was the 


avowed purport of the petitions preſented to that houſe, by Tſaac Pennington ſaid 


to be ſigned by 15,000 Londoners, of one ſort or other, and by ſome puritannical 
miniſters, ſubſcribed by 7 or 800 of the ſame ſtamp, for the aboliſhing, not only 
of ſome ceremonies, which they ſcrupled, but of the liturgy, and epiſcopacy, In- 


ſtead of this laſt, it was propoſed to ſet up the Geneva form of diſcipline and go- 
| vernment by claſſes and preſbyteries ; and thoſe, who had hitherto paſſed under the 


denomination of Puritans, came henceforth to be ſtyled preſbyterians. 
THe king, alarmed at the countenance, which thoſe petitions met with i in the 
commons, and ſeeing the inconveniences ariſing from their ſlow proceedings in the 


The king 3 


ſpeech about 


reformation, 


treaty with the Scors, ſent for the two houſes to attend him at Yhztehall; and in 


a ſpeech laid before them the ſtate of his affairs . “ Putting them in mind, that 
there were two armies, to be maintained by them, in the kingdom, he recom- 


cc 


ce 


* realm, and if out of order, muſt be a great diſheartning of their friends, and as 
e great an encouragement to their enemies. Laſt of all (ſays he) I muſt lay be- 
fore you the diſtractions that are at this preſent occaſioned, through the conni- 
vance of parliament, for there are ſome men, who, more maliciouſly than igno- 
rantly, will put no difference between reformation and alteration of government. 
Hence it comes, that divine ſervice is irreverently interrupted, and petitions tu- 


particulars, I will put you in a way of remedy by ſhewing you my clear inten- 


cheerfully concur with you for the reformation of all innovations both in church 
and ſtate; and conſequently, that all courts of juſtice may, be reformed ac- 
cording to law: for my intention is clearly to reduce all matters of religion and 
« government to the beſt and pureſt times, as they were in the reign of Q. Eliza- 
« beth; and whatever part of my revenue, ſhall be found illegal or heavy to my 
225 ſubjects, I ſhall be willing to lay it down, truſting in theic affeQions,”  _- 
„ HavixG thus clearly and ſhortly ſet down my intentions, I will ſhew you 


mended to them the quick diſpatch of that nne: and as the condition of his 
navy and forts was ſo well known to them, that there was no need of entering into 
particulars, he deſired them to conſider, they were the walls and defence of the 


8 multuouſly given in, neither diſputed nor denied. Without entering into more | 


tions and ſome rocks that may hinder the good work. I ſhall willingly and 


4 ſome rubs, and muſt take notice of ſome very ſtrange petitions, preſented in the 


© name of divers counties, againſt the preſent eſtabliſhed government of the church 
te and of the great threatnings .againſt the biſhops, that they will make them meer 
« cyphers, or at leaſt take away their voices [in parliament.] Now I muſt tell you 
I make a great difference between reformation, and alteration of government: 
« though I am for the firſt, I cannot give way to the latter, . If ſome of them have 
« encroached too much upon the temporalty (if it be ſo) I ſhall not be unwilling 
- & theſe things ſhould be redreſſed and reformed, as all other abuſes, according to 

« the wiſdom of former times; ſo far I ſhall go with you, Nay further, if upon 
« ſerious debate, you ſhall ſhew, that biſhops have ſome temporal authority, in- 


wo: : Jan, 23, 2 N 57. Lords . 
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« and upholding epiſcopal juriſdiction, I ſhall not be unwilling to defire them to 
lay it down: but this muſt not be underſtood, that I ſhall any way conſent to 
« the taking away their voices in parliament; chey having enjoyed it ſo anciently 
« jn all the times of my predeceſſors, ſince the conqueſt and before. I am bound 
te to maintain them in it, as one of the fundamental conſtitutions of this king. 
« dom.” 
„% TERRE is one other rock you are on, not in ſubſtance, but in form; yet the 
_ « form is ſo eſſential, that unleſs it be reformed, it will marr the ſubſtance. 
e There is a bill lately put in concerning parliaments, The thing I like well, to 
_ « have frequent parliaments, but I can't yield to give ſheriffs, conſtables, and [ 
« know not whom, power to uſe my authority. To ſhew you that] defire to give 
te you content in forms, which deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you ſhall have a bill for 
e that purpoſe, ſo it do not trench either upon my-honour, or the inſeparable 
te right of the crown concerning parliaments. I have for this porpole, command- 
ed my learned counſel to wait upon you, my lords, with ſuch propoſitions, as 
« J hope, will give you content, for I ingenuouſly confeſs, frequent parliaments is 
te the beſt means to keep a right underſtanding between me, and my people, which 
« I ſo much deſire. To conclude, I have ſhewn you the ſtate of my affairs, my 
« own clear intentions, and the rocks, I would have you eſchew; in all which 
« you may perceive the deſire I have to give you all content, as you ſhall like- 
e wiſe find by the miniſters I have, or ſhall have, about me for the effecting of 
« theſe my good intentions, which I doubt not will bring Peace and e to my 
ee ſubjects, and contentment to you all.” 


A 


Proceedingzof T'H1s gracious ſpeech had no effect on the faction, in Ropping or moderating 


the commons 


againſt papi/ts, 
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their meaſures: and to prevent its having any on the people, in perſuading them 
of the king's fincere intentions for their good, they had recourſe to their ordinary, 
ſtale artifice of alarming them with the danger of popery. The recorder of London, 
making a report of what had paſſed in the ſeſſion at the O/d Batly *, informed his 
majeſty, that Jobn Goodman, a Romiſh prieſt, having been tried on two charges, 
one of perverting people from the proteſtant religion, the other of being a prieſt, 
had been acquitted of the firſt by the jury, but found guilty of the latter, and con- 
demned, and that he had never been condemned, nor baniſhed before. The king 
on theſe accounts thinking him a fit object of mercy, and being very tender in all 
caſes of blood, had granted him a reprieve; following herein the conſtant example 
of his father, and the maxim of Q. Elizabelb, who would not be thought to put 
any man to death, purely for his religion, or any Romiſh prieſt only for being 1 in 
orders. The commons, getting the lords to join. with them, made this reprieve a 
ſubject of complaint: and would not be ſatisfied, either with the reaſons which the 
king gave for his conduct, or with the offer he made of confining him in priſon or 
baniſhing him (as they ſhould adviſe) not to return on pain of immediate execution, 
They drew up a remonſtrance to juſtify their preffing his execution; founded on the 
letter of old laws made in terrorem, on their common topics of the great reſort of 
papiſis to Somerſet-bouſe (which having been built without a chapel, the cloſet uſed 
for one would ſcarce hold the queen's ſervants) and the chapels of embaſſadors, the 
reſidence of a nuncio, and the pretended averſion of the city of London, ſince the re- 
prieve, to advance any money for the ſupply of the army, and relicf of the north- 
ern counties. In anſwer to this remonſtrance, the king told them *, „ that it was 
te much againſt his mind, that popery and ſuperſtition ſhould any way increaſe in 
te the kingdom, and he would reſtrain the fame, by cauſing the laws to be put in 
« execution, and by iſſuing a proclamation for all prieſts and jeſuits to quit the 
40 be realm within a month, and to be proceeded againſt according to .* if they 
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e returned; that Roſetti was no nuncio, yet the queen would within a convenient Cranes I. 
« time ſend him away; that he would take care to reſtrain the reſort of his ſub 
« jects to Somerſet-houſe, and embaſſadors chapels; and to avoid the inconvenience 
« of diſcontenting his people, by rejecting the inſtances of both houſes for putting 
« Goodman to death, he referred his cauſe and fate to their pleaſure, defiring them 
« to conſider the ill conſequences it might have abroad.” The next day he ſent 
to the lords a petition of Goodman, praying to be delivered up to the mercy of 
« thoſe who were diſpleaſed at the reprieve, rather than be let live the ſubject of 

| « ſo great diſcontent againſt his majeſty, to be caſt out into the ſea to lay the ſtorm, 
« and he ſhould eſteem his blood well ſhed to cement the breach between his ma- 
« jeſty and his ſubjects on this occaſion.” A generoſity of ſo uncommon a nature 
could not but move his majeſty, and it ſeems to have had ſome effect on his ene- 
mies; no further inſtances being uſed for Goodman's execution, : 

Wu the Scots were ready, in 1639, to invade England, the king lad in need 

of the aſſiſtance of all his Engliſb ſubjects: and the queen had employed Sir Kenelm 

Digby, Walter Montague, Sir John Winter, and Sir Bafil Brook, ſervants under 

her, to procure from the Roman-catholicks, contributions of money for his ma- 2 
jeſty's ſupply, after the example ſet by the nobility, judges, and others. The 
faction were in hopes of finding ſomething in that affair, which might be favour- 
able to their clamour about bopery: and ſummoning thoſe. gentlemen to give an 

account of what had paſſed in it, examined the queen's, and their letters on the 

occaſion. Nothing was found therein, deſerving cenſure; but her majeſty, having 
undertaken at firſt to ſecure them harmleſs, was obliged to ſend a meſſage to the 
1 repreſenting, © that at the requeſt of the lords, who petitioned for a 

« parliament, ſhe had earneſtly preſſed the king to call one, and had ſince been 
« willing to do all good offices between him and his people; that out of her ten- | 
| « der affection to his majeſty, . ſhe had moved the catholicks to a contribution, 255 
« with which the parliament was diſſatisfied, but if any thing was illegal therein, 

« ſhe was ignorant of the law, and promiſed to be more cautious hereafter; that | 

« being deſirous to employ her whole power to unite the king and people, ſhe de- 

« fired the parliament to look forwards and paſs by ſuch miſtakes and errors of her 
« ſervants, as may have been formerly committed; and would repay. their. re- 

te ſpects, with all the good offices in her power, of which they ſhould find the 

ic effects on all occaſions,” Ibis ſeems to have put a Hop, to all further Proficntion, 
of that matter. 4 Has vn; 

Tk king, a few FR after, had a more agreeable — oY going to the — of 
houſe of peers, to notify his deſign of making a marriage, between the lady Mary, 10 4 52 
his eldeſt daughter, and William the only ſon of Henry Frederic, prince of Orangen, Oran. 
and a confederacy with the ſtates general, which he thought might be uſeful to the 
kingdom, and to the re- eſtabliſhment of his ſiſter and nephews. The articles of 
marriage, though in a manner concluded, were not to be ratified till the alliance 
was agreed on with the ſtates, who had ſent their embaſſadors, with four propoſi- 
tions, on which he deſired their advice. Theſe were, © 1. A league offenfive and 
« defenſive againſt the king of Spaine, and bis adherents. 2. A league for mutual 
te defence againſt all aſſaults of ſtrangers by open war, or for a time. 3. A reci- 

« procal promiſe only, not to aſſiſt in any manner the enemies of one another, or 

e 4. To agree on a prefixed time of meeting together, to adviſe of ſome expedient 
© and means for ſecuring England, and the united provinces, againſt the forces 
e and practices of their enemies. The king was left to the choice of any one 


of theſe propoſals: : and the lords PAI, thas both treaties » ſhonld Mans 10 be. 
concluded dose. „ 


Wane as. | 
A, D. 1641, | 
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| nial parlia- then laid aſide. It was not confiſtent with the views of the faction, to be confined 
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Cnanmnet, Tur commons, conſidering how to prevent any long intermiſſion of parliaments 


2 had on Chriftmas-eve read a bill for the holding of yearly parliaments, and havin 
D. 1641 


AQ for trien. on December 3o, given it a ſecond reading, referred it to a committee: but it wag 


ments. 


to a ſeſſion of a fingle year: and a new bill was framed for triennial parliaments, 
which having undergone ſome amendments by the lords, was on February 16, 
paſſed by his majeſty; who having thus expreſſed his truſt in them, put them 
2 in mind of ſhewing a like confidence on their part; for though they had taken 
« the government to pieces, and gone on in what concerned themſelves, they had 
« not as yet done any thing, either for the ſtrength of the realm, or for his own 
« particular.” The commons had, on December 14, affured the king of their 
care and affection to ſettle and advance his revenue; defiring leave for that Purpoſe 
to enter into debate, about both his revenue and expences, Leave was accordingly 
given: but inſtead of entering on the ſubject, they had, with a view of leſſenin 
the royal authority, appointed committees to conſider of the juriſdiction, of moſt 
of the courts, in which it was exerciſed; particularly thoſe of the preſident and 
council of 79+, and of the marches of Wales, the ſtannary court, the ſtar-cham- 
ber, the high commiſſion, the council table, and the court of wards. The court 
Votes againſt military of chivalry, or of the conftable and marſhal (for it was known by all 
the conſtable theſe denominations) fell likewiſe under their enquiry; and fared the worſe, be. 
and martha. cauſe the common lawyers, who wanted to ſuppreſs it, and to bring all cauſes | Into 
_ Wefiminſter-ball for their own profit, were very numerous in the houſe, and had a 
mighty intereſt with the prevailing faction, to which they had been very ſervice- 
able, It was a court by preſcription founded on immemorial uſages and reception 
in the kingdom, and could not be altered but by act of parliament; its authority 
had been confirmed within certain boundaries by ſeveral ſtatutes, and had been ex- 
erciſed in old times, ſometimes by the conſtable and marſhal, or their. lieutenants 
Jointly, ſometimes by each of wen alone, till the 20 of Henry VII, fince which, 
the office of conſtable ceaſing to be hereditary, the marſhal had been in poſſeſſion 
thereof, exerciſing 1 it alone, as the late learned Mr. Anftis, Garter, hath demonſtra. 
tively proved in his printed treatiſe on this ſubject. Y/hbitlock in his memorials ob- 
ſerves, that it had, in 163 1, held cognifance of treaſonable words, ſpoken beyond 
ſea, in caſe of lord Rea and Ramſay: and though it cannot meddle with any pleas, 
cogniſable in the courts of common law, yet as there are many injurious words, re- 
| flecting on the honour and characters of perſons, not actionable at common law, or 
in which, though they cauſe never fo much diſquiet to the mind, prejudice to the 
health, or trouble in other reſpects, particular damages cannot be proved, it were 
to be wiſhed,” that a proper reparation might be made for them in a court of ho. 
nour, as this was alſo juſtly tiled. Mr. Edward Hyde making, on Feb. 19 „ A re- 
rt of what the committee had done in their enquiry about this court, it was im- 
mediately reſolved, . that the conſtable and marſhal's court have no juriſdiction to 
4 hold plea of words ; that the earl marſhal can hold np court without the con- 
« ſtable; and that the court itſelf was a grievance.” To ſpread the terror, which 
the faction ſeized all occaſions of making as general as poſlible, the committee was 
likewiſe directed, © to conſider who were guilty, of this grievance, to enquire into 
« the nature of the crime of thoſe perſons, who had laid it on the ſubject, to think 
of ſome fit way for making reparation to the parties grieved, and to prepare a 
« charge to be tranſmitted to the lords, againſt ſuch as had thus, to the grievance 
_ « of the ſabject, uſurped this juriſdiRtion.” Thus were a new ſet of criminals 
created by a vote of the commons, purely for being concerned in the exerciſe of the 
juriſdiction of a legal court, more ancient than thofe of common law, (as formed 
ppon the extinction of 1 of great juſticiary) and warranted by acts of par- 
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liament, and . to Jinks rage of a faction, which PE PO gerate what mi- CuARI ES. 
ſtake or offence they pleaſed into an act of high treaſon, by interpreting it to be TX 


done with a deſign to divert the ordinary dec of Juſtice)" han ſubvert the funda- 
mental laws of the A 
Fus was the caſe of the _ of Stafford; Whoſe death that reſol ved on on, perhaps ? 
as much out of the political view. of intimidating others, us for depriving the king 
of ſo able and faithful a councellor. He had been impeached, without the proof 
of any one fact or the examination of any witneſs: and the commons were now 
chiefly taken up, in looking out for matter to ſupport the nine general articles of 
their impeachment, and in making preparations for his trial. They Had appointed 
a committee of ſecreſy (a thing ſeldom or never heard of before) for theſe pur- 
poſes , though not without ſome oppoſition, Sir Peter Hayman of Kent, an old 
partiſan of the' faction, alledging © it was to make the reſt of the wenbeft ſte by 
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« other mens eyes: and they had got the lords to nominate a like ſecret com- 


mittee for examining on oath (previous to any particular charge) ſuch witneſſes, as 
the committee of the commons ſhould produce before them, in their preſence, and 


upon ſuch interrogatories, as they ſhould offer, the witneſſes being enjoined the like 


ſecreſy, till the-publiſhing of their depoſitions. There never had been any Prece= 
dent of the kind before : and care was taken that both committees ſhould be com- 
poſed of perſons, thoroughly embarked in the faction, or violently ſet on the earl's 
proſecution, out of perſonal animoſities. An order was made by the lords on 
January 5, that the earl of Ranelagb, the lord Ditton of Kilkenny-weft, and Sir 
Adam Loftus vice treaſurer, ſhould be ſent for out of Treland, to be witneſſes 
againſt Strafford : and as they could not leave the great charges and truſts, wherein 
they were employed, without the king's leave, the order was followed with an ap- 
plication for his conſent, This his majeſty was no more at liberty to refuſe, than 
he was in another caſe of much greater conſequence, the examining of privy coun- 
ſellors upon oath, touching matters that paſſed, and opinions given at the council 
table. Every member of that board, when admitted to a ſeat there, had taken an 
oath, © to keep ſecret all matters committed and revealed to them, or that ſhould 


« be treated of ſecretly in council :”” but abſ6lute as the terms of it were, a notion 


was advanced, that they might be abſolved from it by the king's conſent, This 
was not warranted by any expreſs. reſtriction or proviſion in the oath itſelf, which 


would eaſily have ſatisfied men of tender conſciences, but was preſumed to be un- 


derſtood in it: and to remove the ſcruples, which others of nice honour, might 
have of aſking what was ſo improper and inconvenient for his majeſty to grant; the 


two houſes joined in addrefling him for leave'to examine his privy counſellors. 


When this came to be conſidered in council, it was unanimouſly agreed, * that 
« the not doing it, would throw a ſlur on the board, and be deemed a tacit con- 
« feffion, that ſome things had been there in agitation, which would not bear the 
00 light?” and the king not weighing the ill conſequences thereof, conſented to 
the examination; which deſtroyed at once all the freedom of deliberations i in council; 


none of the members from whom he was to expect advice. in his greateſt ſtreights, 
caring to deliver their opinions freely, when they might be impeached in another place 


for doing ſo, and for every unguarded expreſſion uſed in fpeaking their ſentiments, 


This was undoubtedly one of the views of the faction in this affair; another was, 
the ſcreening of ſecretary Vane, from the reſentment of his maſter, and - prevent 
his being thought a willing informer in betraying the ſecrets of his councils; which 
muſt have been followed by the depriving him of a poſt of great truſt, that en- 


abled him to do them very important ſervices, He was a dull, heavy mortal, 
but with ſome cunning, forward and buſtling, without any principle, governed 


entirely by his intereſt; a confident and tool of the marqueſs of Hamilton, and oy 


Clarendon, i. 1 153. Warwick 154. Warwick, 141. 
Vol. V. : 3 _ 


Proſecution of 
Strafford, 


326 


CuxlEs I. him recommended to the queen, who got him made ſecretary, in deſpight of the 
. 


His character. 


eſtates, daily liable to litigation; the poor lay at the mercy of the rich and great, 
_ expoſed daily to their rapine and violence, and hopeleſs of redreſs; the army was 


tion, which ſeemed impoſlible to be done without the ſupport of a greater military 


very gracefully : his look and carriage were regulated by the behaviour of others; 
his countenance was terrible indeed to the refractory, but ever mild, friendly, and 
engaging, to ſuch as by their affections to the church and crown, and their obedi- 


by the crown in the government of any of the provinces belonging to her dominiong, 


duty, judicious in all his meaſures, whether for improving the revenue of the crown, 


greateſt and molt 1 important affairs *, through the ſtrength of his natural parts, im- 


conduct, though it betrayed him ſometimes into haſty expreſſions of which his 


ſet up for a kind of independency. Theſe were evils too rife and general to be 


ſtant, and he managed the latter ſo well, as to make it, on ſome occaſions, ſer- 
viceable to his purpoſes. For when he ſoaks either ſeriouſly or facetiouſly, he 
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earl of Strafford, who deſpiſed him and oppoſed his promotion. This was not 
the ſole reaſon of the mortal hatred he bore to that earl; who being deſcended in 
blood fcom the lords of Keby, had taken the title of one of his baronies from a 
place of which Vane was by the king's grant become proprietor ; and conceiyins 
it 5 be an een affront, ſought for an opportunity of revenge which now 
offered. | 


STRAFFORD was the wiſeſt, the greateſt and the beſt, miniſter, ever eraplonet 


equally zealous for the ſervice of his prince, the liberties of the people, and the 
good of the country committed to his charge; indefatigable i in the diſcharge of his 


without burdening the ſubject, or for encouraging the trade and manufactures of 
the nation, without prejudice to thoſe of England, and full as vigorous in their 
execution. He was every way qualified for buſineſs of all kinds, and equal to the 


proved by a vaſt variety of knewledge acquired. in his {tudies, travels and experience, 
a wonderful ſagacity and penetration, which made him quick in diſcerning the na- 
ture of any affair, a cool head, mature deliberation, and a ſound judgment. He 
was of a choleric temper, yet firove to govern it, and was pleaſed with his friends, 
when they admoniſhed him thereof; it never had an influence on any part of hi 


enemies took advantage. Before he came to Ireland, the authority of the ſtate 
was had in little FEVETENCE 3 the church had been fo ſacrilegiouſly robbed of its re. 
venues by the uſurpations 'of powerful men, that not only the clergy in genera], 
but even ſome of the biſhops had ſcarce wherewithal to ſubſiſt; the crown was con- 
tinually defrauded in its cuſtoms; the gentry had a precarious poſſeſſion of their 


ill cloathed, ill diſciplined, and being ill paid, was horribly oppreſſive to the 
country; the papiſts were inſolent, and the Scoteh preſbyterians in the north had 


eaſily remedied; it could not well be effected, without new forming the whole na- 


force, than he had at command, or at leaſt without a wonderful addreſs, joined to 
equal prudence, vigour, and ſteadinefz; yet he found in himſelf means to work the 
miracle. He brought with him no force at all, nothing but his own great reputa - 
tion, and the opinion entertained of the entire . he had with his maſter, A 
certain ſourneſs in his aſpect, when he was thoughtful, and a rugged or haughty 
nature (as his was generally ſuppoſed to be) ſeemed too forbidding to the world, 
to be conſiſtent with the neceſſary addreſs; but the firſt imperfection was not con- 


had a lightſome and very pleaſant air, and whatever he then did, he performed 


ence to the government, had recommended themſelves to his eſteem or fayour. He 
had a very flowing elocution, and an excellent talent in replying readily and ha- 
ranguing freely upon any dest and as he knew men perfectly well, he was a 
great maſter in all the arts of perſuaſion, ſcarce ever failing of ſucceſs, when he 
thought it neceſſary to gain a man that might be uſeful to his maſter $ ſervice, 

* Warwick, 110. 


Plain 
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Plain in his garb, and averſe to pomp, ſo far as it concerned his own perſon, he yet, Caaresl. 
when he came into Ireland, in an high ſtation, repreſenting a great king, he thought 
it for his maſter's honour, to keep up the ſtate of a court, diſpoſing every thing 
about it in ſo exact a method and order, that it was no ill reſemblance of that of 
England, which was then the moſt regular and ſplendid court in Chriflendom, He 
found at his coming: the revenue 20, ooo J. a year ſhort of defraying the publick 
charge, and loaded with a debt of 100, ooo l. This he paid off, and having brought 
the revenue to yield more than 66,000 J. a year, above all payments, he left at his 
return thence 100,000 /. ready caſh in the exchequer. Serious in religion and zea- 
lous for the honour. and ſervice of the church of England, he brought that of Ireland 
to an uniformity with it, improved her revenues above 30, ooo l. a year, and put 
her in a way of ſtill further improvements in that reſpect, and of being better ſup- 
plied with a pious and learned clergy. He cleared the ſea of the pirates that uſed to 
infeſt it: and ſaw the army compleat, duely paid, well cloathed, conitantly ex- 
erciſed, and in ſo exact a diſcipline, that, inſtead of a grievance to the people, it 
became their ſecurity, as well as a defence to the government. He obliged the 
merchants to pay their cuſtoms more regularly, than they had ever done, which 
however it diſpleaſed ſome in corporations, was of great benefit to the fair trader. 
The titles of gentlemen to their eſtates were ſettled on a ſure footing: and by an im- 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice, without reſpect of perſons, he reſcued the poor 
from the oppreſſion of the greateſt, whoſe anger he incurred by it; and having 
thus ſecured them in their properties, encouraged them to induſtry, and the im- 
provements that might be made by trade and manufactures. His care extending 
to every thing, and loving to do good to all forts of people, he brought in all the 
Engliſh laws (except the penal ones) for the benefit of the Iriſb, and gave all the 
Scots in Liſter, born before the death of Q. Elizabeth, the privilege of denization. 
Hence lands roſe to double their yearly value within the ſeven years of his govern- 
ment, and trading increaſed to treble what it was before; and for every ſingle tun 
of ſhipping, that he found in Ireland, he left at his departure an hundred. The 
popiſh recuſants were confined to a leſs publick exerciſe of their religion, without 
parade or tumult, yet not aggrieved with the penalties of their recuſancy; the 
preſbyterian Scots were kept from ' inſulting the eccleſiaſtical authority: and both 
lived in ſo much awe of their wiſe and vigilant governor, that there was no danger 
of their raiſing any diſturbance in the ſtate, or of making any innovation in religion. 
Theſe facts ſpeak for themſelves; better proofs of an excellent adminiſtration-can- 
not be deſired, nor indeed given, unleſs any body pleaſes to compare the ſtate of Ire- 
land under Straſford, with what it appeared to be after his death under Puritanical 
governors, creatures of the Engliſh faction: the kingdom never was freer from op- 
preſſion, nor in greater plenty and tranquillity, than when he left it; but in little 
more than a year after, (ſuch were the meaſures of the faction and the lords Juſtices) 
it became a miſerable ſcene of blood, confuſion, and deſolation, | 
Tus account of the lord lieutenant's excellent adminiſtration * was atteſted by 
both. houſes of the Viſb parliament in the preamble to the bill of ſubſidies paſſed 
in the beginning of April 1640; in a clauſe s, returning thanks to his majeſty, for 
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1 Strafford, ii. 434. Ormonde's life, i. 87. 
2 [bid, 93. 107, 3 

Alter an encomium on the king's goodneſs to 
his people of Irelaud, the clauſe follows in theſe 
words. “And particularly in placing over us ſo 
« juſt, wiſe, vigilant, and profitable a governor, 
das the earl of Sirafford, who by his great care 
„“ and travail of body and mind, ſincere and up- 
e right adminiſtration of juſtice without partiality, 
« increaſe of your majeſty's revenue, without the 
* leatt hurt or grievance to any of your well diſ- 


"+ 


ce poſed and loving ſubjects, and to our great com- 


e fort and ſecurity by the large and ample benefits, 


«© which we have received, and hope to receive 
by your majeſty's commiſſion of grace for reme- 
dy of defective titles, procured hither by his 
e Jordſhip from, your ſacred majeſty ; his great 
« care and pains in reſtoration of the church; the 
c re-inforcement of the army within this kingdom, 


c and ordering the ſame with ſuch fingular and 


«© good diſcipline, as that it is now become a great 


comfort, ſtay, and ſecurity to this your whole | 


placing 
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| CnARTEs I. placing over them ſo wiſe and good a governor. 'Strafford had too great a mind 
D and was too conſcious of his own integrity, to aſk or deſire ſuch a teſtimonium of 
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his conduct: it was brought in, without any ſolicitation or ſuggeſtion on his part 
by the commons, purely of their own motion, and paſſed unanimouſly with loud 
acclamations of applauſe. The like elogium was given him in the ſame houſe in 
the June following, with the ſame cireumſtances of acclamation and applauſe: 
and yet in leſs than five months after, in November 7, the tools of the faction in 
England, having drawn up a remonſtrance, full of the moſt notorious falſchoogs 
and miſrepreſentations, againſt the lord lieutenant, got it paſſed in a tumultuous 
and unprecedented manner, in the ſame houſe of commons, and ſent it over to 
England, with commiſſioners * to aſſiſt the faction in his proſecution. The re. 
monſtrance was there publiſhed to prejudice the Exgliſb, ignorant of the cuſtoms 
and affairs of Ireland, againſt the earl; whoſe whole life was now ſearched into; 
every word that had dropped from him, in publick or private diſcourſe wreſted, 
perverted and applied according to the craft of his malicious proſecutors, and even 
matters which could not be made a charge againſt him, were given out, purely to 
leſſen his character, particularly ſome amours, in which however Sir George Radcliffe, 
who knew the whole conduct of his life, had reaſon to ſay, they did him great in- 
juſtice. The 1r:/þ commiſſioners were not only to ſuggeſt matters of impeach. 
ment, but to ſerve as witneſſes to prove them: and by their help 28 articles were 
drawn up, and preſented on Fanuary 30, to the houſe of peers. In all theſe, there 
was not a ſingle act, either of corruption or injuſtice, charged upon him, nor in- 
deed any act of irregularity, but what was either apparently cauſeleſs, and for the 
moſt part founded upon hearſays, and the reports of perſons, who had juſtly ſuffered 
for their offences; and which might eaſily have been refuted or juſtified by the re- 
ceived cuſtoms of the realm, and the conſtant practiſe of the former governors in all 
ages, if the earl had been allowed proper time and means of bringing over and pro- 
ducing witneſſes, the beſt able to atteſt and certify the truth in ſuch caſes, But 
the faction had taken care to preclude him of this benefit, by impeaching Sir G. 
Radcliffe, who ſurrendered himſelf on December 8, to the ſpeaker of the commons) 
of high treaſon, as a confederate with Strafford in all his proceedings, and + by 
getting Sir Richard Bolton the lord chancellor, Dr, ohn Bramball biſhop of Derry, 
and Sir Gerard Lowther chief juſtice of the common pleas, impeached of the ſame 
crime by the houſe of commons in Ireland. That this was the ſole deſign of thoſe 
impeachments ſeems very plain, becauſe, though the firſt was kept in priſon for 
ſome years, there was no further proſecution of them, after the earl was beheaded. 
An order had been made in the earl of Briſtols caſe, 1 Car. by the houſe of lords, 
and 5 confirmed by the crown, that peers accuſed before them of treaſon, ſhould 
« have council and witneſſes allowed them for their defence:” and as the king's 
conſent to it in his caſe, was deemed a matter of ſpecial grace to the earl, the or- 
der ſeems to have extended to matters of fact, as well as law; for in indictments at 


common law, council had been always allowed for points of law, in caſes of felony : 


and treaſon, Whatever was the original meaning of that order, the earl could not 


<« kingdom, which before had an army, rather in << your faithful ſubjects acknowledge ourſelves more 
name, than in ſubſtance; his ſupport of your bound, than we can with tongue and pen ex- 
_ <© majeſty's wholeſome laws here eſtabliſhed, his preſs c.“ | ; 2 

C encouragement and cquntenance to your judges, : Theſe were Sir Donogh Maccarty, Fobn Walſh, 
< and other good officers, miniſters, and diſpenſers Nicholas Plunket, Nicholas Barnewell, Sir Robuck 
« of your laws, in the due and ſincere adminiſtra- Lynch, Geffrey Browne, and Thomas Bourke, all 
< tion of juſtice ; his neceſſary and juſt ſtrictneſs Papiſts, that engaged afterwards in the rebellion; 
« for the execution thereof; his due puniſhment Sir Hardre/ſs Waller, the regicide; Simon Digby, 
<« of the contemners of the ſame, and his care to Sir James Montgomery, Sir W Cole, Edw. Rowley 
<« relieve and redreſs the poor and oppreſſed, For and Richard Fitzgerald, Puritans. 


« this your tender care over us, ſhewed by your * Strafford, ii. 434. 3 Nalſon, i. 661. 
<< deputing and ſupporting ſo good a governor, we ! Ormonde, i. 127. 5 Strafford, ii. 5 
5 | pes | | 8 
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get a copy thereof, and it was reſtrained in his caſe to matters of law; his couhcil CMARLESI. 


being to ſpeak firſt and not reply, becauſe the king was to have the laſt word, ac- 
cording to ancient practiſe. That reſtraint was demanded by the commons, and 

robably granted in complaiſance to them; but it is not ſo eaſy to accompt for 
the earl of Strafford's not being able to get a warrant from the lords to ſummon 
his witneſſes, till Friday, March 19, only three days before the 224 of that month, 
when his trial was to begin, and too ſhort a time for getting witneſſes over from 
Treland, where moſt of his were, to depoſe about matters ſaid to be done in that 


kingdom, ve | ” | | 
TRE were ſome other paſſages preparatory to the trial, that deſerve notice. 

The commons inſiſted, that no perſon treated a peer, ſince the day of Strafford's 
' impeachment, - ſhould be admitted to vote or judge in his caſe, and that the like 
excluſion might be put upon the biſhops. The lord keeper Littleton, pretending 


VC HS 
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to do mighty ſervice, (which he was indeed very capable of doing) to that noble 


lord, if he were made a peer, had been accordingly ſo created; yet, forgetting all 
his profeſſions, meanly gave up his right, and offered freely to be abſent. The 
lord Seymour and others in the ſame caſe, inſiſting on their right of judging, had it 


allowed. The biſhops were, by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, in the tenth of |, 
Henry II, obliged, like other barons, to be preſent at all cauſes of life and limb, 


in the king's courts, till ſentence came to be pronounced: and in fact, as Petrus 


Bleſenſis * upbraids them, they actually fate in judgment, treated and debated about the 


cauſes, and only withdrew at the pronouncing and execution of the penal ſentence. In 
11 of Richard II-, archbiſhop Courtney entered in their name a proteſt, aſſerting 
their right, and that it ſhould not be prejudiced by their abſence, when ſuch points 


were in agitation, that they could not perſonally aſſiſt at, conſiſtent with the eccle- 
ſiaſtical canons. When archbiſhap Arundel was to be tried for treaſon in the par- 


liament of the 2 iſt of the ſame reign, the biſhops indeed did not appear at his trial: 
but they appointed Sir T. Percy their proxy, with powers to concur in ſuch judg- 
ments, as ſhould be paſſed in that parliament; and this proxy joined in adjudging that 
prelate guilty of treaſon, When the earl of Northumberland was in the 5 of 
Henry IV 3, impeached of treaſon, the biſhops ſate in judgment with the reſt of 
the peers, and jointly acquitted him of the accuſation ;1as they did James Butler 
earl of Ormonde + in the 2 of Henry VI, when accuſed by the lord Talbot of ſundry 
treaſons. It 1s very clear that they had a right to fit and judge, with the reſt of 


the peers, and their withdrawing in ſome caſes was a voluntary act of their own, 


out of a decent regard to a canon of a council of Toledo, which could not affect 
their right, and which neither came up to the caſe, nor were they in ſtrictneſs 
obliged to obſerve. The fame objection was made in Ireland 5, on March 5, to 


their voting and judging in the caſes of lord chancellor Bolton, biſhop Bramball, 


and the chief juſtice Lowther; but the biſhops infiſting on their right, and judge 
Donnellan delivering his opinion, that they might vote, if they pleaſed, ſince ex- 
e cluded only by a canon, which could not deſtroy any right in law,” the houſe 


of lords there determined in their favour. Had the Engliſh biſhops inſiſted on theirs 


it would in all probability have been allowed them: but no ſooner was a debate be- 


gun on the ſubject, than Williams 5 biſhop of Lincoln, (who hated Strafford mor- 


tally and was at this time deeply embarked in the meaſures of the faction) ſtood up 
and moved in behalf of himſelf and his brethren, „that they might be excuſed 
* from aſſiſting at the trial, as being eccleſiaſtical perſons, and debarred from bein 

<* preſent in agitatione cauſe ſanguinis,” and for other trifling reaſons. Whether 
he had terrified any of them | beforehand by. the danger of the cenſure that hung 
over them for making the canons, and had obtained their conſent, or whether he 


De inft. epiſ. p. 454: See vol. ii. 592, 623. Rer. Parl. 2 R. Il, Kol. Parl. 5 H. Iv. 
n. Vo , 1 72 Parl. 2 H. VI. n. . 5 Ormonde's life, i. 131, © Clarendon, i. 171. | 
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CcARLES I. made the motion of his own head (which he was capable of doing) in confidence 


AY Wd 
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His trial. 


, 
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that none of his brethren would dare to diſavow him, may admit of a diſpute, 
though it doth not appear, that any one of them had reſolution enough, perhaps 
the effect of a ſurprize, to oppoſe his motion. This ſeems to have paſſed on NB. 


24, when Strafford was to give in his anſwer to the impeachment; and the 


queſtion moved, was, whether they ſhould be preſent at its being read: but the offer 
made in their name to withdraw, when he came with his aer to the bar, ſeems to 
have hindered the putting of the queſtion, and prevented a deciſion of the matter, It i 
remarkable that before they thus withdrew, they had heard his anſwer read befote 


the king, who came to the houſe without his robes, to hear it for his own informa. 


tion: but the lords looking upon what was done 1 in his preſence, as no aft of the 
houſe; the earl was ordered to the bar again, to deliver his anſwer, in writing, and 
it was after his majeſty's departure, that the above queſtion was moved. It is 
ſcarce poſſible to think ſuch a number of men of ſenſe, as fat on the biſhops bench, 
could conſult together, and deliberately reſolve to gratify the wiſhes and promote the 


views of their enemies, by waving their rights and abandoning an innocent great man, 


who was very affectionate to their order, and had done the church the greateſt "hy 
vices, to the fury of a faction, which ſought as well theirs, as his ruin. It paved 
the way for their entire excluſion from the houſe of peers; when men deſert them- 
ſelves, they will ſoon be deſerted by every body: and the biſhops declinining to vote 
in the caſe of oppreſſed innocence, on which the fate of the church and crown in 
a manner depended, cooled the zeal of thoſe, who wiſhed them well, and made 
them think it not very material, to preſerve their voices on other occaſions, 
ON Monday, March 22, the trial began in Weſtminſter-hall; the houſe of com- 
mons being preſent at it, as a committee, and fitting uncovered, The members: 
of the ſecret committee, appointed to prepare the charge and examine witneſſes, 


were managers on this occaſion: and exaggerated every article, they thought fit to 


inſiſt on, with all the invidious turns, that art, malice, imagination, or the habi- 
tual chicanes of bar-oratory could ſuggeſt. The earl, ſcarce allowed time for 
recollection, was obliged to anſwer each immediately: and did it with ſo much 
temper and moderation, ſuch a decency of behaviour and nobleneſs of ſpirit, wor- 
thy of his dignity and innocence, equally free from confidence and dejection, ſuch 
a beauty of eloquence, force of reaſon, clearneſs of expreſſion, and ſo inimitable a 
grace in the delivery, as raiſed an admiration of him, even in his enemies, Several 
articles had been put into the charge, ſome of them contradictory to one another, 


and the reſt groundleſs, deſigned only to leſſen his character and defame him to 
the world: and having anſwered that end, were now laid afide. Others were 


waved * for want of proof, and among theſe the committee, thinking it not ho- 
nourable for the houſe of commons to proceed upon an article, whereof they could 
not make a clear proof, were all, except Sir W. Earl, of opinion not to infiſt on 


the 224, relating to a deſign of bringing over the Iriſh army to reduce England, 


The only witneſs brought to prove this. deſign, upon which the charge of treaſon 
had been firſt grounded, was Sir H. Vane 3, who being interrogated upon oath 
about it, anſwered poſitively, I cannot charge him with that; being examined a 
ſecond time, and preſſed to the part concerning the Iriſb army, he faid again, 1 
can ſay nothing to that: and it. was not till ſome weeks after, (when the earl of 
Northumberland, the biſhop of London lord treaſurer, the marqueſs of Hamilton; 
and lord Cottington, all that were in England, and had been preſent in council at 
the time, had ſworn, they had never heard any thing of thoſe words of reducing 
England by the Iriſh army) that Yane thought fit to depoſe theſe words to have 


been ſaid by the earl of S:rafrd, to his majeſty. Du have an army in Ireland, 


: Theſe were the lord Gerge Digby, Sir J. Clot- Palmer, ' Pym, ö Sir Walter Earl, and 
W 1 Sir — Stroude, Glyn, Hampden, 9 Bulſtrode Whitleck, who was the ch airman. 
» Whithck, 40. 3 Nalſon, i il, 159- 


which 
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which you may employ here to reduce this kingdom, or ſome words of the lite import. CRARLTEs I. 
A man, that twice upon oath, with time of recollection, could not remember any thing 
of the matter, might well a thitd time miſremember ſomething of it, the diffe- 
rence of a letter, here for there, or that for this, quite altering the ſents, and the 
latter being alſo more probably the caſe, ſince it was confeſſed on all hands, that 
the debate then was about a war with Scotland, and Vane had once ſaid, that they 
words were to employ there, nor was he at laſt poſitive, as to the very worth, but 
only, that they were either thoſe or others to the like eſfect, which fo notable an 
equivocator might perſuade himſelf to be true, though he ſubſtituted England, in- 
ſtead of Scotland. This debate was on May 5, when the army deftined by the 
Triſh parliament for reducing the Scotch: covenanters,. was not in being; the men, 
of which it was to be compoſed, not aſſembling in the provinces till fix weeks after”, 
nor arriving at'Carricfergus, the place of the general rendezvous, till the middle 
i of Fuly: : Nor were there any thoughts of landing them elſewhere, than near Aire 
in the weſt of Scotland. Notwithſtanding the defects of Vane's evidence, Sir Walter 
Earl undertook, with a ſtrange confidence, to manage that article; but made ſuch 
wretched work of it, and was at ſuch a loſs for proof, that he grew himſelf out of 
countenance; and lord Dzgby was forced to make an apology for him, and deſire 1 
the lords © to'excuſe the miſtake, for that article was not intended for proſecution, . 
as appeared by the gentleman's declining it, who managed the former, and to 
i themſelves no further trouble, either about urging the article or the de- 
« fence of it, but to look upon what the noble knight had ſaid, as a meer ſuper- 
« fetation.” 
 Troven Strafford hand not time to get any witneſſes Bl Trdlam in conſe- 
quence of the lords warrant, there chanced accidentally to be ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction in town and in the court, who had been in conſiderable employments 
there, and were well acquaintéd with the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. It 
appeared evidently, from their uniform teſtimony, that a ſtanding army being 
« abſolutely neceſſary there for the ſecurity of the proteſtants, and the ſupport of 
« the government, and it being, as ſudden occaſions aroſe which required imme- : 
_ « diate redreſs, impoſſible to govern it, without martial law, this had been always : 
« exerciſed in Ireland, in times of peace, as well as war; that the running away 
e from colours was made felony by the Jriſp ſtatutes, and there were provoſts marſhal 
« jn every province; that it was uſual to make uſe of ſoldiers for executing; orders 
« of ſtate, for levying the rents of the crown, and even of private gentlemen, and 
ee to lay them by warrant on people till payment made, and on other offenders , 
and ſuch as abſconded, and fled to the woods, if they did not come in upon 
« proclamations, were by the laws of the land deemed rebels, and ſubject to mar- 
« tial law, as well as ſoldiers ; that orders of council, or acts of ſtate were by the 
« judges reputed as laws of the land for the preſent; that the council board in Tre- 
« Jand was a court of record, particularly neceſſary for the protection of the 
« Engliſh proteſtants, and the rights of the clergy ; and proceeded by arreſts, m- 
e priſonment and fines upon contempt ; that all theſe cuſtoms had been conſtantly * 
c obſerved, and the powers in conſequence thereof exerciſed, by the lords Chi- 
te chefter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and other deputies, as well as by the earl of Corke, 
„(who had condeſcended in ſome things to be a witneſs for the commons) and 
te other lords juſtices; that the earl of Straſford had the ſame power, and was 
obliged by his commiſſion and inſtructions to govern the realm according to its 
cuſtoms; that he had been more tender in the exerciſe of his powers, than any 
of his predeceſſors, and had done it in very rare inſtances; that he ſubmitted all 
matters to the judgment of the council, which conſiſting of twenty perſons, he never 
ee ** pretended to over- rule, the point in queſtion being ever determined by the majo- 
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1 Cuanresl, © rity, and the lord lieutenant being ſo. extremely ſcrupulous in aſſuming more to 
| A © himſelf, than any other of the board, that, when the voices were even, he would 
A. D. 1641. ce not ſuffer his own to be the caſting one, and an abſent privy counſellor was ſent 
“for to decide the matter, contrary to his opinion.” Theſe things took off the 

weight of all the objections made againſt the earl, for acts of ſtate, without which 

Treland never had been and could not at that time be governed, and which were 

very wiſely authorized in that country, though they might appear illegal or arbi- 

trary in England, and be wreſted to make people here, who knew nothing of the 

ſtate of that realm, imagine that he affected arbitrary power *, It was the more 
unreaſonable to ſurmiſe in him ſuch an affeQtation, when his enemies could not 

| | produce a fingle act of injuſtice done by him; and when whatever power he had, 
| he ſtill exerciſed it for the protection of the poor, for doing right to the oppreſſed, 
CE | and for promoting the general good of the kingdom. If all governors acted with 
the ſame integrity, juſtice, wiſdom, diſintereſted zeal and indefatigable vigilance 


complain of their being arbitrary. 


and application for the proſperity of a country, there would be very little reaſon to 


* 


A man lies under terrible diſadvantages in making his defence againſt an im- 
peachment of the houſe of commons, in whoſe favour every thing is generally pre- 


x The ſentence againſt the lord Mount- norris, which 


ſcarce occaſioned any complaint, or raiſed pity for 


him in any body, at the time, became now a ſub- 
ject of furious exclamations. Clarendon, i. 174. He 
had been an inferior ſervant to lord Chichefter : and 


had raiſed himſelf to the dignities of a peer and 


privy counſellor, and to a very ample revenue in 
lands and offices, by ſervile flattery and a ſordid ap- 
plication to all deputies, at their firft entrance on 
their charge; informing them of the defects and 
overſights of their predeceſſors; but informed after- 


wards againſt them, as ſoon as their commiſſions 


determined. He had treated his old maſter Chi- 


cheſter, and the lords Grandi ſan and Falkland in 


this manner, His courſe of life was ſcandalous, a 
diſhonour to his dignities; given to. good fellowſhip, 
and in his cups full of talk, expoſing himſelf, fitting 


up night after night at play for large ſums, meanly 


purſuing his advantage over young noblemen and 
gentlemen to the hurt of their fortunes, getting ſe- 


curity for what he won, and lending them freſh 


ſums to win again. In his poſt of vice-treaſurer, 
he was not only corrupt, taking by his ſervants 
bribes for payments, which he put off for months 
together, though the money was in his hands, to 
the great oppreſſion of the ſubject, but was dila- 
tory in his majeſty's ſervice. He had in contempt 
of an order of the privy council of England, taken 
ſix pence in the pound, of all the king's money : 


and his majeſty had in Fuly 1635, ordered a com- 
miſſion for ſome of the Iriſb council, to enquire into 


thoſe offences, and other of his extortions. His 
conduct in that poſt, and in the privy council, 
was ſuch that every body was weary of him, and 
none cared to act with him, being very imperti- 
nent and troubleſome in the debate of all buſineſs : 
and the lord chief baron complained of him, as 


. difordering all proceedings of the Exchequer court, 


by his wilfulneſs and ignorance. Strafford, i. 403. 


450. It was not improper to humble ſuch a man, 


and an opportunity offered for that purpoſe, A 
few days after the parliament was diflolved in the 
ſpring of that year, the lord deputy ſitting in the 
preſence-chamber, Mr. Annęſſey, one of his gen- 
tlemen uſhers, in moving a ſtool, happened to 
hurt his foot, then indiſpoſed by the gout: and 
this being mentioned at the lord chancellor's table, 
2 | 


before a great deal of company, Mount- norris ſaid 
publickly in a ſcornful and contemptuous manner, 
&© perhaps it was done in revenge of the publick 
c affront, which the deputy had done him for- 
c merly; but he hath a brother that would not 
c take ſuch a revenge.” The affront was, that 
on a reviewof Mount-norriss troop, Anneſley, (who 
was lieutenant of it) being out of order on horſe- 
back, to the diſturbance of the reſt, who were 
then exerciſed, the deputy reproved him in a mild 
manner; and as ſoon as he turned aſide from him, 
Anneſley was obſerved to laugh and jeer him for his 
juſt reproof. Upon this, the deputy returned, and 
laying his little cane on his ſhoulder, without any 
blow or ſtroke given, told him, that if he ſerved 
him ſo any more, he would lay him over the pate. 
This was avowed and proved by lord Kirkudbright, 
and Sir Frederick Hamilton, who thought it a milder 
treatment than Anneſſeys inſolence deſerved. Such 
was the pretended affront, on occaſion of a breach 
of diſcipline, which AZount-nerris declared he would 


haverevenged in another manner, than by hurting a 


gouty foot: and ſo publick a declaration being likely 
to put Anneſley on ſome other method of revenge, 
perhaps of dangerous conſequence, he being always 
ſo near the deputy's perſon, the king ſent orders on 
July 31, to have a court martial held for the trial 
of Mount- norris. This was held in the beginning 
of the December following, being compoſed of near 
20 officers, moſt noblemen and privy counſellors: 
lord Moore, and Sir Robert Loftus, (who had not 
made the diſcovery) being interrogated upon oath 
in the preſence of Mount-norris, proved the words, 
(as a dozen more could have done) which that no- 
bleman neither owned nor denied, proteſting how- 
ever that he meant no harm to his generals (i. e. 
the deputy's (perſon) Strafford fat filent all the 
while, and gave no ſentence of his own ; but after 
a full hearing, the court unanimouſly found Mount- 


norris guilty of breaking the 130 and 40" articles 


of war, and adjudged him to be impriſoned, broke, 
baniſhed the army, and put to death for breach of 
the 13* article, which expreſly preſcribing that 
puniſhment, they could not inflict any other. 
Strafford interceeded for him and got his pardon. 


1b. 497. 504. 512. 
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ſumed, whoſe: POOP whether equitable or not, are ** to be denied; and an L 


' whoſe: honour is deemed ſo ſacred, that nothing can be ſuggeſted to its prejudice. 


7 Dem. 
The carl of Strafford found this to be the caſe; for on the ſecond day of his trial; 1644. 


when a ſecond remonſtrance (equally filled with falſehoods as the firſt) from che 
Triſh houſe of commons, containing new matter, not in the charge, but drawn up 


on February 2a, ſent. over ſince his impeachment, was read notwithſtanding theſe 
objections, and the reaſons he had to think it the effect of faction and a ſtrong com- 


bination againſt him (which, if he had time and opportunity, he could make appear) 
he was forced to anſwer it immediately, and explain his words ſo, as to exempt all 
the members of the houſe from the ſuggeſtion. It were much to be wiſhed that 
bodies of men would always proceed, not only with judgment in their diſtribution 
of tewards, but with temper in their proſecution, of perſons marked out for puniſh- 
ment: but it hath appeared undeniably by facts, that they have been in ſome caſes, 
too much led by the intrigues and influence of particular perſons, whoſe view was 
only to gratify their own paſſions, and ſerve their private intereſts. Whatever 
grounds there were to ſurmiſe any thing of this kind in Straſfard's caſe, the leaſt 
hint of it put the managers inſtantly i in a flame, and it was very hard upon the 
earl, that being put always upon extemporary anſwers, his attention was continu- 
ally to be taken up in guarding againſt every expreſſion, that might give offence to 
his accuſers. When a perſon is ſo cramped in his defence, and obliged to think 
not ſo much on what he ſhould ſay, as what he is to avoid ſaying, it cannot be 
thought, but he muſt omit many things very proper and material for his vindica- 
tion. The earl was at this time in a very crazy, infirm ſtate of health: but the vi- 
gour of his mind ſupported the weakneſs of his body, and enabled him wonderfully 
to bear up, againſt the perpetual teazings and declamatory invectives, of the mana- 
gers, with only one day's intermiſſion, till April 8, when they had gone through 
all the articles, and finiſhed as well their evidence, as their arguments. The next 
day was appointed for his ſumming up the charge and his own defence: but Being 
ſeized in the night with a violent fit of a (tone, he was not able to make his ap- 
pearance. The commons infiſted , that if the earl did not come on the morrow, 
he ſhould loſe the privilege of ſpeaking. any thing further in his own defence, and 
be abſolutely concluded as to matter of fact, and they might proceed to ſum up the 
evidence, and -the lords made an order accordingly, The managers had ſeveral 
times, in the courſe of the trial, urged new matter, and had at once brought in 
three new articles, which, though not in the charge, the earl had been forced to 
anſwer immediately: and now, when he was going, on Saturday, April 10, to 
ſum up his defence, Mr. Glyn offered ſome new proof about the 23d article, which 
the noble lord oppoſed, becauſe the proceſs was already cloſed by order of the lords, 
who had given him notice, that he was now to make his laſt defence, as to the 
charge in matter of fact, or elſe to be concluded, The lords, after an adjournment 
and debate of the matter in their own houſe, allowed the commons to bring in new + 
proof of the 23d article, and gave the earl liberty to make his reply and examine 
witneſſes, : which he had reſerved upon every article a power of doing, in hopes 
that ſome might arrive in time from Ireland. The managers inſiſting that ge 
ſhould produce none but with regard to the 23d article, the lords adjourned again 
to their houſe, and after two hours hot debate made an order, that either both of 
them ſhould wave their new proofs, and proceed, immediately to the reſt of the 
* proceſs, or if that was declined, the lords, conceiving themſelves common judges 
< to both, would not deny the earl of Strafford, the liberty of pitching upon what 
te WE hs he pleaſed, as they had done; and both ſhould name their witneſſes in- 
_ © ſtantly at the bar.” The commons, ſhewing great diſſatisfaction, . required 
* the earl to name his witneſſes, if he wowed receive any benefit from the en 
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they replied, they did not know his articles, as he knew theirs, and he readily fay. 
ing, he ſhould bring proofs about the 20, 5, 1 zu, and 1 5e, deſired them to pro- 
ceed to the nomination, The managers thereupon diſputed the order, declaring in 
they could not ſubmit to it without the advice of the whole houſe ; among the 
members whereof a mighty noiſe was made, calling out, 2228 withirawy' 
with ſuch remarkable ſymptoms of diſpleaſure, and fuch tumultuary confuſion, 10 
raiſed fear and wonder in the ſpectators; and both houſes broke up ſuddenly, with 
out ſo much as adjourning the court, or appointing the next time of meeting. © 
Tux leaders of the faction now began to be apprehenfive*, that when the lit 
came to paſs judgment upon their honour, Strafford would be acquitted ; which 
would raiſe his glory, fink their reputation, and go a great way to defeat their de- 
ſigns of ſubverting the conſtitution, Fearing a judicial way would not ſerve their 
turn, they reſolved to proceed in another: and the commons being returned to their 
houſe, Mr. Pym * 5 the paper, which they had propofed to. offer as an ad- 
ditional evidence of the 23 article, and which young Vane pretended to be a copy 
of an original (ſince faid to be burnt) that he had found in his father's cabinet, 
when truſted with the key to look out ſome writings, that the old man wanted in 
the country; whoſe treachery, this ridiculous ſtory was cooked up to excufe. The 
paper contained ſome rude notes of what paſſed, on May 5, in the council for 
Scotch affairs, and among others, the words charged upon S7raford, by Sir H. 
Vane's laſt depoſition ; the credit whereof, being blaſted by his own contradictions, 
was to be patched up by this contrivance. It is not the buſineſs of a ſecretary to 
take minutes of what each privy counſellor ſays in a debate, (which it doth not ap- 
pear that Vane did on any other occaſion) but only of the reſult of it, and the re- 
ſolution agreed on by the whole council, yet nothing of this laſt appears in the pa- 
per; which can ſcarce be thought to have been drawn up in the council chamber. 
There ſeems likewiſe to have been ſome art in the drawing it up afterwards, that 
the ſmall difference of the words here and this, from there and that might re to 
excuſe the perjury of old Vane, as to the words, by an eaſy miſtake, as the ſtory 
was calculated to apologiſe for the paper's coming to light, by an inadvertent miſ- 
placing of a confidence. However this was, the paper was as much contradicted, 
as Vane's depoſition viva voce, by the agreeing teſtimony of all the noble perſons, 
preſent at that time in the council: yet the commons giving it a formal reading, or- 
Bill of attain- dered a bill to be brought in, for attainting the earl of Strafford. Pym having it 
2 Saint ready it was immediately read the firſt time: and the next day, being Sunday, was 
employed in alarming all the world, with the danger of a breach between the two 
houſes, and in threatning, that, ſince the commons had voted a bill againſt the 
earl, they would alſo declare all his adherents traytors. The upper houſe had been 
hitherto ſo obſequious to the lower, complying with all their deſires, that it was 
not thought proper to make a breach ſo abruptly: and on Monday, April 12, the 
commons deſiring a conference with the lords, ſent Vane's paper to be read, in or- 
der to the calling of Laud and Cottington, to accompt for ſome words charged 
upon them therein; and declared their reſolution of waving at preſent, but re- 
ſerving a right to produce afterwards, that evidence for the 234 article againft 
Strafford, without admitting him to examine upon any of the other articles, 
The lords, taking no notice of any other point, reſolved to proceed the next day; 
giving the earl notice to ſum up his defence: and then the managers for the com- 
mons to ſtate their evidence. 
Tu is was done on Tueſday, April 13, when this great man , ſtated very juſtly 
and clearly the evidence on both fides with regard to each article, and fully vindicated 
bis innocence, in a ſpeech, delivered with ſuch an inimitable grace of ſpeech and 
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action, that his very enemies confeſſed, he was one of the greateſt maſters of per- Caanues "Y 
« ſuaſion, that age or any other produced.” The force of this ſpeech; and the 77 = 


impreſſion it made on the audience, were in vain attempted to be taken off, bß 
Glynne, in a long tedious harangue, and by Pym in a ſmarter oration, which he 
would fain have had paſſed for an extemporary reply to the earl's defence; but 
falling unluckily into a great confuſion, and being forced to pull out his notes to 
help his memory, it was found to be an elaborate compoſition, deſigned not fo 
much to anſwer what the earl ſhould ' lay, as to diſplay his own eloquence. Thus 
concluded the trial as to matter of fact, in the courſe whereof, the lord Strafford's 
conduct was ſuch, that Vpbitlock , one of the managers againſt him, beſtows on 
it this juſt elogium. *« Certainly never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a 
« theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with greater reaſon, judg- 
« ment, and temper, and Shia better grace in all his words and geſtures,” than 
« this great and excellent perſon did : and be moved the hearts of all his auditors 
« (ſome few excpted) to remorſe and pity.” 
THz matter of law was ſtill to be argued; but by reaſon of ſome oppoſition and 
delays on the part of the commons, did not come on till Saturday- , April 17, when 
Mr. Lane having recited the acts of treaſon, ſpecified in the ſtatute of 25 E. III, 
obſerved, that it had not been ſo much as alledged, that the earl of Srrafford was 
« within the letter of it: nor could he be drawn into it by conſtruction, for the 
« following conſiderations. 1. It was a declarative law, and as ſuch, not to be 
« extended by equity, conſequence, or conſtruction, but muſt be tee by the ex- 
«« preſs letter only. 2. It was a penal law, and could therefore admit no inductions 
4 nor inferenees; penalties. being to enforce obedience to known laws, not to ſuch as 
Mate conjectural and ambiguous. He obſerved further, that John de 2 Pole duke of 
Suffolk, being, in 26 H. VI. charged by the houſe of commons, with high treaſon 
for ſubverting the fundamental laws of the realm, the matter was, after long agi- 
tation, found by the lords in parliament, not to imply treaſon, much leſs could the 
bare intent of it be charged as ſuch on the earl of Straford. Two other caſes were 
quoted to the ſame purpoſe: and with regard to the proviſo in the act of 2 5 E. III. 
reſerving to the king and parliament a power to declare in time to come, what 
trealonable actions ſhould be puniſhed, he ſhewed, that this proviſo had been re- 
pealed by the ſtatute of 1 H. IV. c. 10. which declared that nothing ſhould be 
deemed treaſon, but what was literally contained in the ſtatute of 25 E. III. The 
earl's counſel had been expreſly inhibited from ſpeaking to matters of fact, and could 
proceed no further in their arguments, till the fats were ſtated, What had been 
urged was an irrefragabſe proof, that he could not in a judicial way be legally 
found guilty of 2 treaſon: and the commons reſolved to proceed with their bill 
of attainder. had been read the ſecond time, and committed. on April 14, 
and having the next day voted the earl of Strafford's endeavour for ſubverting the 
ancient fundamental laws of the realm, and introducing arbitrary power, ſufficient- 
ly proved, they declared, on Monday, April 19, ſuch endeavour to be high treaſon, 
It was of a new kind, never heard of before, and to be ſupported by a new ſort of 
proof, equally unprecedented, by an accumulation of ſeveral facts, which ſingly 
_ were bare miſdemeanors, but taken together, amounted as the commons pretended 
to treaſon, They had excuſed this at firſt by their being only accuſers: but now 
having laid afide that quality, and taken upon themſelves to be judges, they ſlighted, 
in this laſt capacity, all the rules and obligations, which the duty of a judge laid 
upon them, trampled upon Magna Charta, and all the laws made for ſecurity of 
the lives of ſubjects, and proceeded in the moſt arbitrary matter. A new doctrine 
Was now advanced, that there was no occafion of any proof againſt Strafford, but 
eyery man 0 might, upon his own private perſuaſion, without evidence, vote him 
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Cranes. guilty. By their bill of attainder, they eaſed the lords of a ſcruple, which ſome of 
Doerr them might have, of declaring him upon their honour to be guilty, which could not be 
D. 1641. c ene, ITE hs j 5 | 
avoided, if they proceeded to a formal judgment: and to remove the dread of expofin 
themſelves and their poſterity to the penalties of ſuch uncertain conſtructive and ark; 
trary treaſons, (which might be charged on any miniſter of ſtate whatever) a clauſe 
was added to it, © providing that no judge or juſtice whatever ſhould adjudge or in- 
te terpret any act or thing to be treaſon, nor hear or determine any treaſon, nor in 
« any other manner, than they ought to have done before the making of this act, 
* and as if this act had never been made.” The bill thus was framed on April 21. 
read the third time in the houſe of commons, paſſed by a great majority (204 to 59) 
and ſent up to the lords. ke 15400 inet 3 6 
Ariclezof the Is the mean time the treaty with the Scozch commiſſioners, for ſettling a peace 
”” between the two nations, which had begun on Nov. 20, went on very heavily. 
Their eight demands, made at Rippon, and renewed in London, had been reported 
to the houſe of lords on December 18, by the earl of Briſtol; four whereof, relating 
to the publiſhing of the laſt acts of the covenanters parliament in the king's name; 
« the furniſhing of Edenburgh caſtle and other forts for their defence and ſecurity, 
« that their countrymen, ſettled as inhabitants in England and Ireland, might be ex- 
c empted from cenſure for ſubſcribing the covenant, and not preſſed with oaths 
« and ſubſcriptions contrary thereto, and that the common incendiaries ſhould be 
« left, the Scots to the judgment of the Scotch, and the Engliſh to that of the Eng. 
«- J;/h parliament,” had been agreed to; at that time by his majeſty. The fifth, for 
reſtoring the ſhips and goods of the Scots, arreſted before the ceſſation, was ſettled 
| on Fanuary 7, warrants iflued for releaſing the ſhips, and 4000 J. advanced for 
fails, cordage, and other neceſſaries for their reparation and failing, The ſixth, 
4 about the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and the charges they had been put to by the 
« late troubles,” was the ſubject of various conferences; and being required to bring 
in an accompt of their charges in writing, they ſwelled it up to 5141281. 145. and 
ſome odd pence, beſides the loſſes, which their nobility and gentry had ſuſtained by 
neglecting their own affairs at home, which were computed at four hundred forty one 
thouſand pounds. The Exgliſb commiſſioners were amazed at ſo exorbitant a demand; 
[i but the Scots being ſo modeſt as to refer this point to the generoſity of the Engliſh 
| parliament, the houſe of commons, on February 3;allowed them by a vote 300,000], 
1 for a brotherly aſſiſtance, in lieu of all their pretended charges and loſſes. The 
ſeventh, 5 for recalling and ſuppreſſing all proclamations and books publiſhed 
* againſt them, as rebels, and for reading a declaration of their loyalty and fidelity 
« to the king, on the thankſgiving day for the peace, in all pariſh churches 
cc throughout the kindom,” met with no difficulty: and the eighth, < for taking 
« away all tokens and ſhews of hoſtility on the borders, removing the garriſons of 
-« Berwick and Carliſle, ſlighting the works and demoliſhing the fortifications,” 
was adjuſted by an agreement, that, when peace was eftabliſhed, all things ſhould be 
bi | reciprocally reduced to the fame ſtate, as before the troubles, Theſe were adjuſted by | 
„ the beginning of March, but the Scorch commiſſioners multiplying their demands, 
| „ they were ordered on March 6, to ſet them all down at once in writing. They 
| 9 5 then deſired, an uniformity in religion a church government; places for their 
= « countrymen about the king, queen, and prince; a general naturalization, privi- 
| « leges in point of trade, fiſhing, and the cuſtoms, with ſome other points for 
2 cc. preſerving the peace, and preventing wars with foreign countries, without the 
| . mutual conſent of both nations.” The Scotch demands had appeared to ſeveral 
l 


Inc Engliſhmen that ſate in the houſe of Commons, very unfit for the king to grant, 
| and diſhonourable for the nation to »ſuffer : but it was dangerous to ſpeak their 
| <p. minds; and Mr. Gervaſe Holles *, a fine gentleman, of great parts, uncommon 
i | 5 * | : : Nalſon, i. 689. 705. Annals, 898, y N Nalſon, * 804. 
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learning, particularly in the antiquities of his country, mA of as much integrity Cranes), 
and ſpirit, as ever informed the mind of an old Engliſhman, moving for © a ſelect 
committee to conſider of them, that ſuch as carried reaſon and modeſty with 4. P. 1641. 
« them might be preſented as fit to begranted, and the reſt rejected, was ſuſpended 

from the houſe during the ſeſſion. Such was the liberty of ſpeech, allowed to the 

true lovers of their country, in an houſe, where the Preſbyterian faction prevailed, | 

and aſſumed a licenſe every day to cenſure the courts of judicature, the privy coun- 

cil, the houſe of peers, and the king himſelf, wichout the leaſt check or controul. His 

majeſty was very uneaſy at the treaty's being drawn out to ſuch a length, becauſe 

it delayed the diſbanding of the two armies, ſo oppreſſive to the northern countries, 

that they could not. recover their former ſtate in twenty! years, and 100,000. 

would not repair the damage done to the Newcafle coal mines, which having in- 

yolved him in an immenſe debt, were daily increafing it; for the commons de- 

clining to lay a tax for their pay, borrowed money of the citizens of London, from 

time to time to defray their ſubſiſtence, the crown being obliged to repay the loan, and 

the faction artfully managing it for their own purpoſes. It was in vain, that the kin 

repeated his deſires for their diſbanding, and the Scotch officers a, finding the mar⸗ 

kets deſerted, and the price of proviſions greatly raiſed by their ſcarcity, preſſed to 

have their arrears paid, that they might return home: the commons 3 reſolved, their 

army ſhould not be diſmiſſed, till what they termed 3 juſtice was exe 

cuted upon Strafford. 

Tarxy took however lage ſteps for gratifying the Scots in the firſt of their new, Petitions and 
demands for deſtroying the church of England, and reducing this nation to a con- . 5 
formity with that of Scotland, in doctrine, diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical government. in 1 2 

The perſecution of the eſtabliſhed clergy was ſtill continued; thoſe that were emi- won, cad 
ment for learning, gravity, and the exemplarineſs of their lives, were branded by 
the denomination of ſcandalous miniſters, if they were not Calvinifts in doctrine, 
and Non- conformiſts in practiſe; and not only their pariſhioners were encouraged 

to exhibite complaints againſt them, but commiſſioners were ſent into all counties, 

to procure informations at any rate and from any perſons, however infamous, to 
blacken their characters; a bill being ready provided, and brought into the houſe - 
of commons, for puniſhing them in ſuch a way as might moſt promote the pre ſby- 
terian intereſt. All petitions againſt the rites, liturgy, and conſtitution of the 
church of England were received with thanks, though procured in a manner little 
different from downright forgery. The method was, to prepare a petition modeſt 
and dutiful in the form, and not' unreaſonable as to the matter, and then commu- 
nicate it at ſome publick meeting, where care was taken it ſhould be received with 
approbation. The ſubſcription of a few hands filled the paper, on which the peti- = 
tion was written: but as the number of ſubſcribers was to give it weight, the reſt = | 
wrote their names on other ſheets, which were at firſt annexed to the petition ſhewed 
and approved, but were afterwards taken off, and tacked to another of a different 
tenour, calculated for promoting the'iniquitous deſigns of the preſtyterian faction. 

When perſons thus trepanned and abuſed, found their names in the liſts of petitio- 

ners for things they deteſted; and propoſed to complain, or by ſome publick act to 
vindicate themſel ves from the calumny, threats were employed to keep them quiet; 

which they ſubmitted to, the rather becauſe they ſaw no hopes of redreſs. Sir Thomas 
Aſton had preſented to the lords a petition + of Cheſhire, complaining of a ſpurious ' © 
petition in their name, againſt epiſcopacy and the liturgy, as antichriſtian and un- 


lawful s, printed by Henry Walker, a zealous publiſher of the libels of the faction: 2 

but all that it produced was, a reprimand from the houſe-to himſelf for ſome words 

in it, which gave dittaſte, and a gentle rebuke to the printer for to notorious a piece 83 

ws 7 737. y March, „ Clarendin, i i. 152. 161. 158. 16 4 See Appen. 9 * ; 
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CARL ESI. of forgery. - Such petitions, and a remonſtrance from a vumber of Preſbyterian 
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miniſters, led the way to a bill in the houſe of « commons, 1 for taking a away the ſeats 
of biſhops 1 in parliament, and to incapacite they,” or any, other clergyman whatſo- 
ever, for being members of the privy council, or in the commilfion of the | Peace, 
or having any judicial power in the ftar-chamber; or in any other civil court, on 
pretence of its being an hindrance to their fpiritual functions. Steps were likewiſe 
taken for ſuppreſſing deans and chapters, as appendages to the hierarchy* and ap- | 
plying their lands to other uſes; which was thought the eaſier to be carried, becauſe 
thoſe bodies had not the ſame claim, as epiſcopacy, to a divine inſtitution, and did 
not ſeem to affect immediately the clergy | in general. The conſequences however 
were ſo apparent, that they alarmed a number of divines, Calvin! 7/tical at leaſt in 
point of doctrine, who had uſed to meet at the Jeruſalem chamber, where the 
biſhop of Lincoln preſided, and were conſulting about alterations in the rubrick, 
ceremonies, and other parts 'of the liturgy; to ſuch a degree, that ſeeing the de- 
fon was to extirpate the epiſcopal government of the church, root and branch, 
they judged it uſeleſs to employ their time in conſidering of dalle matters, And 


broke off their meetings. 


Ir was not without great uneaſineſs, that the king ſaw ſach meaſures going on 
for ſubverting the conſtitution of a church, which Bt. upon good. grounds, and 
after a thorough examination, eſteemed, as the moſt apoſtolical in its government, 
the moſt ont in its worſhip, and the pureſt in its doctrine, of any upon earth: 


nor was he leſs concerned about the fate of the earl of Strolford. There is little 


reaſon to doubt, but ſome endeavouts were 3 uſed for ſaving his lite: and Sir G. 
Radcliffe obſerves, * that though this nobleman never failed, where he profeſſed a 
« friendſhip, yet there was a time, when he might have, ſecured himſelf, from the 
ce proſecution raiſed againſt him in parliament, if he would have conſented to have 
« done, and forborn to have done, ſome things concerning perſons, he accompted 
« his friends, which other men Would not haye ſcrupled; God knows, whether he 
„was repaid with the like kindneſs and fidelity.” What this propoſal was doth 
not appear: but the king ſeems to have come into another ſcheme for ſaving him, 
by gratifying, on that condition, ſome of the principal leaders of the faction in 
their eager defires of great or profitable employments in his court, for which they 
had follicited with great importunity, and many fine promiſes of doing him that 
and other ſervices. The Marqueſs of Hamilton, their ſure friend ina time of need, 
ſerved them on this occafion; perſuading his majeſty, that nothing would fo effectu- 
ally remove all the etimours about evil counſellors, and all jealouſies of the court 
meaſures, as the beſtowing of preferments on the moſt popular heads of the dif- 
contented party, and taking them into his council. Thus oh Mr. Herbert's ad- 
vancement, at the latter end of Fanuary, to the poſt of attorney, Oliver St. Jobn 
was made ſolicitor general: and ſoon after the biſhop of London reſigned his dig- 
nity of lord treaſurer, which being defigned for the earl of Bedford, the treaſury 
was for. a time put in commiſſion. Fym was to be chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the lord Say maſter of the Wards, in the room of Cottington, who was willing 
to quit thoſe two offices, upon an affurance of indemnity. . Denzil Hollis was to 
ſucceed Windebank in the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, and Mandevile, his father in 
that of privy ſeal; the earl of Eſſex had a mind to be governor of the prince, and 


Hampden deſired of all things to be his tutor: a command in the navy was deſtined 


to the earl of Narwicꝶ, and others of the party were to be gratified with different 


employments. But the earl of Bedford would not take the treaſury, till the reve- 
nue was in ſome degree ſettled, or at leaſt till the king had a grant of tonnage and 
— for life, with as decent circumſtances, as it had rw made to his Prede- 


March 11. 2 Cypr, Angl. 445. 3 Strafford, ii. 435. " Clarend. i. 166. pr. 
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ceſſors: and Pym concurring ay, bim i in this tefign, and 3 in a > al of advancing CranrreT, 


the crown revenue, the execution of this accommodation was ſulpended. | 

As his majeſty's view was to ſave Strafford, and preſerve the church, be was 
willing firſt to ſee ſomething done for theſe purpoſes, and did not diſlike the ſuſpen- 
fon ; but to give them a mark of his confidence, and an earneſt of his intentions to 
perform the reſt of the treaty , be cduſed the earls of Bedford, Hertford, Warwick, 
Eſſex and Briſtol, the lords Say, Savile, and Mandevile, (who had been called up 
to the houſe of peers by the ſty le of lord Kimbolton) to be ſworn of the privy coun- 

cil. This was a 1275 of great conſequence in itſelf, and of as much inconvenience 
to his majeſty s affairs; for theſe Popular noblemen being admitted into the council, 


— 
4. D. 1641 


no other counſellor durſt offer any opinion, different from theirs, and they would 


give him no advice, but to be guided by that of the two houſes, and do whatever 
they deſired. A king of England, by the conſtitution of the kingdom, cannot do 
any public act without the advice of ſome council or other, and no act of parlia- 


ment ever hath the royal aſſent, till after it hath been conſidered in the privy council, 


whether fit to be paſſed or not; ſo that thoſe lords declining toadviſe him freely on ſuch 
ſubjects was undoubtedly a great failure of their duty. They ſeemed too utterly 
regardleſs of their part of the engagement. St. John continued bis inveterate ma- 
lignity againſt the crown, and oppoſed every thing that was for its ſervice, with as 
much obſtinacy, as bande he was made ſolicitor: the church was attacked with 
even greater fury; and Strafford was proſe: uted with the utmoſt violence. Lord 
Clarendon indeed fays, that Bedford did not defire any. alteration of church affairs, 
though the others were for turning the biſhops out of the houſe of peers; and that 
he laboured heartily to get his party to be content with baniſhing or impriſoning 
Strafford for life, and adjudging him incapable of all employments ; but the obſti- 
nacy of Eſſex, whom nothing would ſatisfy, but the death of a man he perſonally 
hated, defeated all his endeavours, The act of attainder paſſed the houſe of lords 
before his deceaſe, though perhaps not before his illneſs; he died on May 9, much 
afflicted with the paſſion and fury of his party, and declaring « his feats, that the 
« rage and madneſs of this parliament would bring more miſchief on the kingdom, 
« than-it had ever ſuffered by the long intermiſſion of parliaments.” 
On Thurſday, April 292, Oliver St. John, deputed by the commons to defend 
the legality of their Bill of attainder; made a tedious ſpeech for that purpoſe, be- 


Bill of attain⸗ 
der. 


fore the Lords in V eftminſter- hall, maintaining with equal pretenſions to law and 


humanity, that “e the private ſatisfaction to each man's conſcience was ſufficient, 
„though no evidence at all were given ; and though law was given to hares and 
« deer, becauſe beaſts'of chaſe, yet it was never accompted foul play to knock 
« foxes and wolves on the head, becauſe they are beaſts of prey. The King was 
preſent (as he had been at the whole trial) in a cloſe box, erected for him: and it 
ſeemed ſtrange, that the biſhops did not on this occafion affert their right of 
voting, fince the affair was no longer in a judicial way, but treated in a legiſlative 
one, and the queſtion was about making an act of parliament, in which caſe their 
right. of voting was indiſputable. Straſford the next day defired to be heard by his 
council, in point of law, againſt the bill, to refute Sr. Fohn's argument: but his 
petition was denied. The lords however did not appear very forward to paſs the 


bill, which, after the firſt reading, reſted” ſeveral days, before it was read the ſe- 


cond time, and depended' ſome time at the committee : and few perſons thought, 
that, out of eighty lords, who had attended all the trial, above twerity would ever 
have conſented to its paſſing. To quicken them in their proceedings, and terrify 
them into an aſſent, the faction procured by their agents, petitions from the 


lower ſort of people in the city and ſuburbs of London, for immediate juſtice, and - 


cauſed the names of 59 honorable perſons, who had oppoſed the bill in the houſe 
of commons, to be poſted up in the moſt viſible places about the city, under the 
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Cranes). ſuperſcription of T. be Straffordians, or enemies to their country. There could not 


. 
A. D. 1641. 


be a * more deſtructive violation of the freedom of parliament, than this was: yet 
when complaint was made of it in the houſe, no redreſs could be obtained, and no 
diſcovery was attempted. The old trite cant of dangers from the papiſts was re. 
vived ; the queen had ſome ſervants of that religion in her houſhold according to 
the articles of marriage; but the houſes preſſed not only the removal of all Re. 
cuſants from court, but that they ſhould all be diſarmed throughout the kingdom; 
to which his majeſty conſented. As to their defire that the new Iriſb army might 
be' diſbanded, he told them, he had been conſidering how to do it, but there were 
difficulties in the way (viz. want of money to pay the arrears due to both officers 
and ſoldiers, and the guarding againſt the inconveniences and danger of ſuch num. 


bers of the latter, expert in the uſe of armes, continuing in that realm) in which he 


ſhould be glad of their advice and aſſiſtance. On this occafion, he renewed his de- 
fire, that they would concur with him for the ſpeedy diſbanding of the two armies 
in England. SO 

Tae king now began to feel the miſchief of taking into his council perſons dif. 
affected to his ſervice, and ated by principles tending to the ſubverſion of monarchy 
and epiſcopacy. The new privy counſellors had as yet performed no part of their 
promiſes: but-being too fincere himſelf to ſuſpect them of treachery, he was willin 
to follow their advice about the meaſures proper for him to take, for the better en- 
abling them to ſucceed: in their undertaking on Strafford's behalf. Some of them 
perſuaded him to go to the parliament houſe*, and declare in a ſpeech to both 
houſes, « That he could not in conſcience condemn the earl of high treaſon, and 
« was ſure they could not expect it, when he had acquainted them with three great 


Nee truths, which no body could know fo well as himſelf. 1. That he never had 


t any intention of bringing over the Iriſb army into England, nor ever was ad- 


« viſed by any body to do ſo. 2. That there never was any debate before him, 
te either in publick council, or at private committee, of the diſaffection of his Eng- 
« J;ſþ ſubjects, nor had he ever any ſuſpicion of them. 3. That he was never coun- 
<« felled by any to alter any, the leaſt, of the laws of England, much leſs to alter all 
de the laws; and he ſhould have made an example of whoever had the impudence 
to make the motion. He hoped, the parliament would not preſs him to any 
« thing againſt his conſcience, which acquitted the earl of treaſon : but he was ſo 
« fully ſatisfied in the point of miſdemeanors, that he ſhould concur in any act to 
te incapacitate him for ever from bearing office, or having any other employment 
« in any of his dominions,” Sfrafferd * judged this declaration beforehand would 
be fatal to him: and when he heard of the king's deſign, ſent his brother to beg of 
him to lay it aſide ; which (ſays the noble hiſtorian) he purpoſed to do; till lord 


Say i, coming to him the next morning, perſuaded him to teſume his former reſo- 


lution, telling him, that « in caſe he did fo, he was ſure it would prevail; but, if 
« he declined it, he could not anſwer for the event, and ſhould think himſelf ab- 
t ſolutely diſengaged from any undertaking.” Thus was the king, without any ne- 
ceflity (for the lords in general were in no wiſe diſpoſed to paſs the bill) drawn, or 
betrayed, into an unhappy ſtep, which ſerved for an handle to incenſe the people 
againſt himſelf, and make the earl's enemies more furious in their meaſures to take 


his life. His majeſty was no ſooner returned from the houſe, than the commons, 


in great paſſion and fury, declared * this act to be the moſt unparalleled breach of 
« privilege, that had ever happened; that, if his majeſty might take notice what 


Car. i. 183. Nalſon, ii. 186. 3 Clar. i. E. Hyde, at Pitkadilly bowling-green, on April 26, 


200, 1. Straff. ii. 430. | and at the houſe of lords on April 28 (ſee the 


+ Lord Clarendon, perhaps to clear the earl of Fournal) which was probably the day, when the 
Bedford from having any ſhare in this advice, re- advice was given, fince it was two days in agita- 
preſents it as given after his deceaſe ; whereas he tion, and his majeſty made his ſpeech to the houſes 
did not die till ten days after, and was with Mr, on May 1. wy | WY 
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« bills were paſſing in either houſe (and yet he had done ſo without offence in the Cg ares !. 
« caſe of the triennial bill) and declare his own opinion, it was to forejudge their Sos 
« counſels, and they ſhould not be able to ſupply the common wealth with whole= D. 164.1 
« ſome laws, ſuitable to the diſeaſcs it laboured under,” with many ſharp diſcourſes 
to that purpoſe *. 
TE king's ſpeech was 8 on Saturday, May 1: and the next day, The 

« neceſſity of Juſtice upon ſome great delinquents now to be acted a,“ was the ſub- 
ject of ſerfhons in ſeveral pulpits in London, calculated to inflame the populace. 
They were already heated enough: and had, on the Thurſday before 3, upon the 

© alarms being ſounded againſt popery, beſet the Spaniſh embaſſidor's houſe in Biſhop 


gate: ſtreet, "threatening to pull it down, and kill the embaſſador ; a. ſhocking in- 
bol, deteſted and unknown in any civiliſed country; and yet the loed mayor could 


ſcarce reſtrain them from executing their menaces. On Monday, the noiſe of his 
majeſty's ſpeech being ſpread about the city, a rabble of about 6000 porters, carmen, 
and other diſſolute fellows, armed with ſwords and ſtaves, came thronging down to 
jp bite- ball i, crying out ſo furiouſly for juſtice, that the king's perſon was thought 
to be in danger ; and from thence to both the palace yards, poſting themſelves at all 
the avenues to the parliament houſe, roaring out, juſſice and execution, ſtopping 
every coach, and, upon a ſign given, ſending fri ſuch hideous cries, as were enough 
to create terror and amazement in perſons of the greateſt conſtancy, The earl of 
Briſtol was threatened with a like demand of juſtice againſt him and his ſon the lord 
Digby; the lord ſteward and ſeveral other lords were groſsly affronted : and having 
ſtaid in the houſe till twelve o clock, went moſt of them, for the ſafety of their lives, 
home by water. Nor did the mob refrain from threatening his majeſty; one of 
them at leaſt, crying out, with an amazing impudence, If we have not the lieu- 
« tenant's life, we will have the king's,” which ſeem to be the dangertts words in 
which his majeſty was concerned, charged upon John Lilburn the next day before the 
lords: but on his pretending, that“ he only repeated what he heard generally ſaid 
« by a multitude of perſons whom he did not know, and told them only as news 
ce reported abroad, and the witneſſes not agreeing as to the very words, he was diſ- 
charged: but the cauſe retained in the houſe. There is no doubt but ſome con- | 
ſiderable perſons of the preſbyterian faction were at the bottom of theſe tumults 
captain Ven, a member for the city, was very active in promoting them; Dr. Cornelius 
Burges, rector of S. Magnus 5, who, in about a day after, appeared at tlie bar of 
the commons, as champion of the ſectar ies, to plead for eradicating biſhops, deans 
and chapters, put himſelf at the head of the rabble: and to ſhew his power over 
them, turning towards them, cried out, Theſe are my banddogs; I can ſet them 
« on, and I can take them off again.“ The king, in the afternoon, complained of 
theſe tumults to the houſe of lords, directing Shen to conſult with the commons 
about effectual means to prevent them; and a conference was accordingly deſired on 
the ſubject: but not granted; the commons, who had fate ſnug all the morning 
during the height of the commotion, as if there had been no diſturbance, being too 
buſily employed in hatching a proteſtation, and laying a foundation for the rebellion, 
which the leaders of the faction propoſed, and ſoon put themſelves in a condition 
of railing, The pretence for this proteſtation, was an imperfect diſcovery, which 
Pym informed the houſe he had made of (what he called) a dangerous plot, formed 
by ſome officers for bringing up the army to awe the parliament. 
SOME Principal commanders in it *, who were members of the houſe of commons, pretended 


had been much careſſed by the leaders of the faction; and had contributed mote to _ me . 


, This declaration is not found in the commons 8 out of the journal of the looks! and per- 
journal; which is probably owing to an order made haps out of that of the commons. * Whitleck, 
after the reſtoration; upon which all paſſages re- 43. * Nalfon, ii. 187, 8. Str fe li. 430. 
lating to 1 accuſation and defence were s Athene Oxon: ii. 23. 6 Car. i. 192. 
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Cuaxxxs I. their deſigns, than became them in point of duty to the king: but did not receive 
De, from them the recompences or treatment they expected. The commons, defiroys 


thoſe of the king's army muſt baye been, is eaſy to be conceived from the ſtate of 
the arrears due to both, delivered on June 17, to the houſe, of commons, when 


the Engliſh. This inequality of treatment could not but revive in theſe laſt the 


thoſe who had the ordering of the ſupplies; eſpecially when their complaints to 


perſons in many counties, to the reproach or diminution of the civil, and the ſub- 


employed by the faction to promote diſaffection in the army, they were apprehen- 


e forging new and unreaſonable demands, attempting further diminutions of his 


ment. They were far from believing that the violence of ſuch perſons could 


. « the parliament, and I biteball itſelf, to the perſonal danger of the king and the 
* peers, the freedom of whoſe judicature was violated. To prevent therefore the 


leaders of thoſe tumults might bo puniſhed, and that his majeſty and the parlia- 
.«« ment would accept of their ſervice for ſuppreſſing them; hoping to appear as 


« ouſly preſume to invade the conſtitution.” This form of a petition, though the : 
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as they were, of an intereſt in the Engliſh army, placed all their conſidence in the 
Scotch, and took more care in ſupplying it; money that had been actually aſſigned 
and paid for the uſe of the former, being ſometimes taken away and diſpoſed of to 


the latter. This diſtinction in favour of the Scotch did not hinder their officers from 4 


complaining of the hardſhips ſuffered for want of being regularly paid, and through 
the Fearcity. and dearneſs of proviſions in a waſted country: but how much greater 


115,7 50 J. were due to the Scotch, and 312,0501. almoſt treble the other ſum, to 
old jealouſy and animoſity between the two nations, and raiſe a; reſentment againſt 


parliament had not procured the expected redreſs. The officers upon whom they 
depended in this point, as ſitting there and being favourites of the prevailing party, 
loſt much of their credit in the army: and finding themſelves neglected by. thoſe 
they courted, began in their reſentment to think of ingratiating themſelves with his 
majeſty, by getting from the army ſome declaration of their affections to his ſervice, 
and their diſapproving of the meaſures ſuggeſted in the petitions, got from factious 


verſion of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. For this purpoſe they drew up the form 
of a petition to the king and both houſes of parliament : but having been ſo lately 


ſive that the loyal officers might decline ſigning it, for fear of being drawn into a 
ſnare, unleſs it came down to them, recommended by his majeſty's approbation. 
It was for this reafon carried to him: and the king, not obſerving any thing therein 
liable to exception, and imagining that the ſubſcription of a number of gallant 
officers, men of ſenſe, experience and quality, might deſerve a better reception, 
than that of an ignorant and ſeditious rabble, put C. R. as a token of his having per- 
uſed and allowed it, at the bottom of the petition. ie Arik; 

Taz petitioners”, after taking notice of his majeſty's c gracious condeſcenſions, 
« in complying with the demands of the Scots, in leaving delinquents to juſtice, 
« in removing all grievances, and in paſſing the triennial bill, the greateſt pledge 
« of ſecurity ever given to the ſubjects of England, without bargain or compenſa- 
« tion, repreſented with grief of heart, that, whilſt all men of reaſon, loyalty, and 
% moderation. were thinking how to provide for the king's honour and plenty, in 
« return for ſo many graces, certain pragmatical and turbulent ſpirits were Kill 


« juſt regalities, and aiming at- the ſubverſion of the whole frame of the govern- 
« have any influence on the prudence and juſtice: of parliament; yet could not 


« but be uneaſy at hearing thoſe illaffected perſons: were backed by the multitude 
et and the power of raiſing tumults; thouſands flocking at their call, and beſetting | 


ct ill conſequences of ſuch proceedings, their humble petition was, that the ring- 


« conſiderable in the way of defence to the king, the parliament, the religion, and 
et eſtabliſhed laws of the realm, as any number whatever of ſuch as ſhould audaci- 


1 See Appen. No IV. 14x 
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thing itſelf might have been in agitation before; ſeems to have been £00 up, im- . 


mediately after the horrible tumult above mentioned on May 3, in the morning, 


r 


and ſent down to the quarters of the army to be ſigned by the chief officers: but 4. P. 1641. 


this was prevented by what paſſed the next day 1 in the houſe of commons. 

Tux officers, who agreed at laſt upon this petition, uſed to meet ſometimes, 
and conſult together, how to keep the army from being corrupted, (which the 
ation were attempting) and to preſerve it in a good diſpoſition for his majeſty's 
ſervice. This was the ſubject of their conferences: and the whole of their deſign 
was, © to maintain the laws, that neither the inſtances of the Scots, nor the terror 
« of their army, might compel the king to an alteration of the eſtabliſned govern- 
« ment of the church, nor the power of diſaffected perſons, by their tumultuary 
« petitions, diminiſh the juſt legal power of the crown.” Colonel Goring was, 
7 by Percy and Fermyn, introduced to one of their meetings , under an obligation, 
-at leaſt of honour, to keep ſecret every thing, that paſſed in diſcourſe: and hear- 
ing them propoſe only petitioning and ſuch like moderate and legal meaſures, to 

"event the ruin of epiſcopacy, and to preſerve the royal power, told them, « ſuch 
« reſolutions would do his majeſty little ſervice, and there was no way to ſerve 
+ « him effectually, but by bringing up the army preſently to London, which would 
« ſo awe the parliament, that they would do any thing the king commanded.” 
There was not a man in the company, who did not abhor ſo odious a propoſition, 
and which appeared ſo evidently impracticable, that there was reaſon to ſuſpe& ſome 
bad deſign i in the mover: but contenting themſelves with rejecting and ridiculing it, 
the meeting broke up, and he was never admitted to any other, Whether Goring 
was nettled at the contempt. and indignation, with which his motion had been 
treated, or apprehenſive of its coming to be diſcovered to his utter ruin, or elſe was 
in hopes of having his. ambition more ſpeedily and amply gratified by courting the 
heads of the faction, now. got into power, and arbiters of all promotions, than it 
would be otherwiſe, he gave the earl of Newport an account the next day of 
what had been propoſed overnight, inverting the truth, repreſenting the motion as 
coming from others, and the oppoſition to it as made by himſelf. Neuport, who 
was his particular friend, carfied him to the earl of Bedford, the lords Say and. 
Kimbolton, to whom, after a profeſſion of his fidelity to the parliament, and readi- 
neſs to run all hazards for its ſafety, he imparted the deſign ; deſiring them to 
make what uſe of it they pleaſed for the publick ſecurity, but not to mention him 
as the informer, unleſs it were abſolutely neceſſary. This being communicated to 
ſome of the leading men in the commons, it was agreed, that Goring ſhould repair 
to his government of Portſmouth, and when he was gone, the perſons he had accuſed 
ſhould be apprehended. There happened about the ſame time to be ſome dif- 
courſe at. a tavern, between other officers, about the revolution which had happened 
the December before i in Portugal, and the likelyhood of getting good commands 


there under John IV, after the army was diſbanded; at leaſt if they could carry 
over with them ſome 'En gliſp ſoldiers for the ſervice. This was meer chat, without 


any formed deſign; but as nothing could remain a ſecret at a time, when ſuch en- 
couragement was given to delators, it was immediately carried to Mr. Pym; who 
ſerupling no falſeſhood, cooked it up, with Gorihg's relation and ſome further ad- 
ditions of his own invention, in ſuch a manner, as e beſt anſwer the purpoſe of 
the faction. 

Tux wiſe philoſophers of old, and the TRE AE in general, however they 
differed. in their other notions of the deity, all agreed that he was a god of truth and 
goodneſs; and thence very juſtly inferred, that all acts of falſchood and malice were 
the moſt enormous and deteſtable fins that could be committed, as being the moſt . 
contrariant to the divine nature. The diabolical qualities, whence ſuch acts flowed, 

| 1 "Natl, i ü. 272. $: oy phy, 
* 5 formed 
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CA formed the chief part of the character of their ine or the author of all evil, 


| cm by whatever narne he was diſtinguiſhed : yet a faction pretending to a more than 


The protella- 


ordinary ſanctity, having thought fit to adopt them for the principles of their conduct, 
and the means of attaining their views, Pym, who had his religion to chooſe, was 
extremely well qualified to appear at their head, being violent in his nature, fation 
in his malevolence, and admirably ſkilled in the art of political lying. When the 
commons met on May z, he informed the houſe, “that he had reaſon to fear 
te there was as deſperate a conſpiracy at that time againſt the parliament, as had 
ce been in any age, and ſuſpected ſome perſons of great quality and credit at court 
« to have an hand in it; that. officers had been treated with to raiſe men under pre- 
<« tence of going to Portugal, though the Portugueſe embaſſador knew nothing of 
the matter; that endeavours had 2 uſed to bring the Engliſb army into a miſ. 
„ underſtanding with the parliament, but he could not at preſent acquaint them 
„ with all particulars, leſt it ſhould prevent further diſcoveries.” To ſupply this 
defect, he ripped up old matters: and from the ſudden effect of frantick rage in a 
crazed man, one James, (who had in the November before, wou nded Mr. Heywood, 
a Weſtminſter juſtice, - with a knife) inferred the like bloody diſpoſition 1 in all pap ifts; 
charging them with plotting continually the ſubverſion of religion and government. 
Leſt theſe conſpiracies, exaggerated by declamatory invectives, inſtead of proofs, 
ſhould not have all the effect he wiſhed, the houſe was alarmed with other dange- 
rous defigns , 1, of ſeizing the Tower, of 2 ch the earl of Strafford, of betraying 
: Portſmouth, * of the Frencb drawing down great bodies of troope to the leacoaſt, 
in order to an invaſion, | 
 TarEeRE was not the leaſt foundation, for any of theſe pretended deſigns: the 
meaning thereof being only to ſhew a kind of neceſſity for entering into a com- 
mon aſſoc iation, like the Scotch covenant, for their common ſafety, and maintain- 
ing the privileges of parliament: and the form of a ſolemn proteſtation was imme- 
diately exhibited. After a preamble, ſetting forth the deſigns of the papi/ts, the 
danger of a popiſb army in Ireland, of two others in England, and of bringing up 
one of theſe laſt to interrupt their proceedings, it ran in the words following. 64 
A. B. do, in the preſence of Almighty God, promiſe, vow, and proteſt, to main- 
« tain and defend as far as lawfully I may, with my life, power, and eſtate, the 
ce true reformed. proteſtant religion, expreſſed 1 in the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
« Jand, againſt all popery and popiſh innovations within this realm, contrary to the 
« ſame doctrine; and according tothe duty of my allegiance, his majeſty 'sroyal perſon, 
te honour and eſtate; as alſo the power and privileges of parliaments, the lawful 
ee rights and liberties of the ſubject, and every perſon that ſhall make this proteſta- 
« tion, in whatever he ſhall do in the lawful purſuance of the fame: and to my 
cc power, and as far as lawfully I may, I will oppoſe, and by all, good means, endea- 
« your to bring to condign puniſhment all ſuch, as ſhall either by force, practice, coun- 
« ſels, plots, conſpiracies or otherwiſe, do any thing to the contrary of any thing in this 
_«« preſent proteſtation contained; and further, that I ſhall in all juſt and honourable 
« ways, endeavour to preſerve the union and peace between the three kingdoms of 
e England, Scotland, and Ireland, and neither for fear, hope, nor other alder 
e ſhall relinquiſh this promiſe, vow, and proteſtation.“ | 
Tux late experience in Scotland had ſufficiently ſhewed the terrible conſequences | 
of ſuch bands of mutual defence entered into by ſubjects, without the warrant or pri- 
vity of their ſovereign; and there was reaſon enough to ſuſpect the evil deſigns of thoſe, | 
who advanced this proteſtation : yet without conſulting the lords, without either their 
or his majeſty's knowledge, it was agreed to without oppoſition, made and ſigned by 
the ſpeaker and all the members then preſent. This aſſociation (ſo it was termed by 
; "Dena Hollis who carried it) being ſent the next day to the houſe of peers, Was 
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ſigned by nine biſhops then preſent, as it was afterwards by eight more, and by —— 
all the lords, except the earl of Southampton, and the lord Roberts, who poſitively ; 29 er 1 
refuſed it, alledging, there was no law that enjoined it, and ſuch voluntary en- 
« pagements might produce effects, which were not then intended.“ In a confe- | 
rence the ſame day, the earl of Mancheſter * acquainted the commons, as well with 
a petition of the rabble, for the removal of captain Billingſiey and his company, 
(who had on the lieutenant of the Tower, Sir W. Balfour's, complaint of the great 
reſort of people thither, been ſent to guard the ſtores and ammunition there kept) 
and for the guard thereof, to be left to the men of the Hamlets, as with his ma- 
 jeſty's meſſage to their houſe, that, if it occaſioned any jealouſy, he was willing to 
receive their advice on the ſubject. He communicated to them at the ſame time 
the purport of another meſſage ſent the day before, for conſidering of ſome ſpeedy 
courſe to prevent the diſorders of the mob, which he repreſented as the great hin- 
derance to their paſſing the bill of attainder, their lordſhips being fo encompaſſed 
with multitudes of people, that they could not be conceived to be free in their de- 
bates, The commons not caring to take any effectual meaſures for that purpoſe, 
thought fit however to ſend the rabble a copy of the proteſtation, and order Dr. 
Burges to diſmiſs them for that day, which he did accordingly; their ready obe- 
dience ſhewing plainly, who were the railers, encouragers and directors of thoſe 
tumults. A committee of ſecreſy was likewiſe named for examining, in conjuncti- 
on with one of the lords, upon oath, Sir John Suckling, captain Billing fley, and 
other officers about the pretended conſpiracy relating to the army: and a bill was 
ordered for obliging all perſons throughout the kingdom to take the proteſtation. 
It was neceſſary to perſuade people of the reality of a plot, from which the faction 
propoſed to reap great advantages: and with this view *, a formal reſolution paſſed 
that whoever ſhould endeavour to give any counſel or aſſiſtance, or join in any man. 
ner, to bring any force into the realm, unleſs by the king's command with the 
conſent of both houſes of parliament, ſhould be reputed a publick enemy to the 
king and kingdom. A committee was appointed to ſearch houſes, places and rooms 
about the parliament houſe, to prevent deſigns and dangers from il affected perſons ; 
and two members were ſent to Lambeth, to view what arms there were in the arch- 
biſhop's palace, The lords were prevailed on to join in moving his-majeſty, to 
let none of his, the queen's or the prince's ſervants be abſent, without his leave and 
the advice of patliament; ; to give orders for ſtopping the ports, and that the lord 
mayor of London ſhould aſſiſt the conſtable of the Tower, with the trainbands, if 
need ſhould require, The queen was addreſſed to put off her intended j journey to 
Portſmouth, for the ſecurity of her perſon, not knowing the danger ſhe might run 
in going; a proclamation was iſſued for apprehending Henry Fermyn and H. Percy 
 Goring's two friends, who had fled upon private notice being given them; yet 
the former was conveyed over to France, from Portſmouth by Goring, who pre- 
tended that the orders, ſent by parliament for arreſting him, did not come time 
enough, Letters were written by the ſpeakers of both houſes, to the chief officers 
of the army; aſſuring them of a proper care for relief of their wants; deſiring 
them to ſearch into the bottom of the plot; and offering encouragement to all that 
ſhould give information thereof: but all this 88 no diſcovery; no evidence 
could be found of what was meerly imaginary. | 
THz noiſe of it however ſerved to alarm the world, 1 * fears of they knew not 
what, and with jealouſies they knew not where to fix: and emboldened the faction 
to take ſome ſteps, which otherwiſe they durſt ſcarce have ventured upon, or could 
not have expected to carry, Under pretence of providing for the ſafety of the realm . 
the commons ordered all the members for ſhires and boroughs to meet, and conſi- | 
der the tate of each county, and to draw up, an account of the lord and deputy 
vol. IV. r Nalſon, ; ii, 190, Is — May, 5, 6 b, * 10. ; "IX | 
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CuakI Es I. lieunants, how they ſtood affected to religion and peace, the quantity of arms ang 
118 ammunition, the number and condition of the forts and caſtles, and the charaQer 
of the governours: this enabled them, to make a calculation of the ſtrength of 
their party, to aſſign each man the poſt in which he might be moſt uſeful, and to 
provide proper inſtructions for all their partiſans, when they ſhould come to an 
open rupture with the king, and proceed to acts of hoſtility. They had a ſtrong 
paſſion to be meddling already with the power of the ſword : and got the lords to 
join with them in moving his majeſty to make the earl of Saliſbury joint lord licu. 
tenant of Dorſet with Cattington, who thereupon reſigned, and the earl of Eſſex 
lord lieutenant of Norkfhire, which laſt poſt had, in caſe of Strafford's death or in- 
capacity, been promiſed to the lord Savile, The king complied 'with theſe, and 
two other requeſts ; which they made for beſtowing the government of Terſey, on 
the earl of Stamford, and for ſtopping 15,00 barrels of gun-powder, that were 
ſhipping at the Tower for Portſmouth, There ſeems to have been ſome myſtery i in 
their making this laſt requeſt, at a time, when they pretended to have probable in- 
formation, that French forces were drawn to the oppoſite coaſt and had a deſign 
upon that place; for this was the reaſon of ſending the lord K7mbolton, Sir Ph, 
Stapleton, and Sir J. Clotworthy, commiſſioners from both houſes, thither ; with 
inſtructions to examine the governor, and if they found any room for ſuſpicion to 
| ſend him up to parliament. , The commiſſioners being ſatisfied with his taking an 
| oath?, to be true and faithful to the king and parliament, to keep the town of 
cc Portſmouth for their uſe, and not to deliver it, but by both their conſents.” 
Goring was left in his charge: this ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of any man's 
ſwearing allegiance to the parliament. The terms of the oath ſeem to have heen 
framed by the commiſſioners without any authority; the order * of the lords for 
the keeper's iſſuing a commiſſion, empowering them to tender an oath to Goring, ex- 
preſly requiring it to be for the ſafekeeping of the town and fortifications for his ma- 
jefty's uſe, without any mention of the parliament, Had Strafford, who did no 
act but in purſuance of the king's commiſſions, orders and inſtructions, been guilty 
of ſo unprecedented an exceeding of his powers, in a matter of ſo high a nature, it 
would have ſubjected him with a better appearance of reaſon and juſtice, to the 
charge of treaſon, than all the articles alledged againſt him: and in Q. Elizabeth's 
time, the heads of the commiſſioners might have paid probably for their preſumpti- 
on. But the times were different; the parliament might now ſecurely trample on the 
royalty of a prince, who having ſtripped himſelf of the greateſt part of his revenue, de- 
pended on them for his ſubſiſtence: they began now to uſe that phraſeology, which 
was kept up throughout the following rebellion, the word king ſtanding for a meer 
cypher, when coupled with that of parliament; and were making haſte to be ab- 
ſolute. They now likewiſe took upon them to order the trainbands of Wilts and 
| Berks, to be raiſed for ſecuring Portſmouth, and thoſe of Suſſex, Hants and Dorfet, 
to be ready for the ſuccour of Jerſey and Guernſey. There was no real occaſion 
for all theſe preparations but they ſerved to inure people betimes to their exer- 
ciſe of a power over the militia, that when they came to uſurp it into their 
own hands, as my 1 the readier e might be paid to their or- 
dinances. 
THERE is little room to doubt of a deſign to ſubvert the whole frame of a con- 
Ritution, when attempts are made to deſtroy any eſſential part thereof, and to alter 
the nature of another, by breaking through thoſe ancient boundaries, which had 
originally fixed the power of each, limited its exerciſe, and were abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, to preſerve a ballance, that could not be deſtroyed without infinite miſchiefs 
and throwing the nation into confuſion, and to prevent one part from'encroaching 
on another, and aggrandifing itſelf to an exorbitant degree, or uſurping an unlimited 
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authority. In all the kingdoms founded by the Got bs throughout Europe, the lords Canaries], 
ſpiritual had ever been the firſt of the eſtates; they ſeem to have been ſo here in the 
time of the Saxons *, even whilſt they were Pagans, and it is evident from all re- 
cords, hiſtories, and memorials of ancient times, that, from the moment Chriſtianity 
took place in any country, the biſhops have always been the firſt of the eſtates. 
The repreſentatives of the commons, forming the third eſtate, are of modern erecti- 
on in compariſon of the other two, which are coæval with the monarchy: they were 
firſt ſummoned to parliament in England*, A. D. 1295, and ſtill later in France, 
and other countries. They had not been convened 250 years in France, when in 
the reign of Henry III, an attempt being made in an afſembly at Blois, by the two 
ancient eſtates to exclude them from their ſhare in deliberations and making of laws, 
the learned Bodin, in an admirable ſpeech, aſſerted the rights of the third, the ne- 
ceſſity of its conſent and concurrence in all publick acts and laws, and the invalidity 
of any thing that could be done by the other two to exclude it: and proved thoſe 
points by ſuch ſolid arguments, that the attempt was baffled, and the deſign laid 
aſide. Theſe reaſonings, urged in favour of a third eſtate, of a late erection, and 
not originally a part of the conſtitution, yet become a fundamental by the continu- 
ance of two or three centuries, muſt have a greater force, when alledged in behalf 
of the lords ſpiritual, who had been the firſt eſtate from the very foundation of the 
kingdom: there is no playing with conſtitutions, no fundamentals can be removed 
without producing greater miſchiefs, and diſorders, than the wiſeſt can either fore- 
ſee or remedy. The commons had now a bill depending in the houſe of peers, for 
excluding the biſhops, compoling the firſt eſtate, from parliament. Yet not fatis- Bill for perpe- 
fied with this attempt for ſubverting a fundamental part of the conſtitution (the Pune | 
bare deſign whereof they had declared to be high treaſon in others,) they were re- 
| ſolved to change their own, and from a temporary and occaſional convention, de- 
terminable at the king's pleaſure, to erect themſelves into a perpetual body, acting 
and ſubſiſting for ever, at their own diſcretion, independent on the royal authority; 
which would quite alter the nature of the monarchy. Having been choſen only in 
the firſt of thoſe capacities, they aſſumed of themſelves the latter, without ever con- 
ſulting their conſtituents, from whom they derived their powers. They were but 
the deputies or attorneys of thoſe communities they repreſented; and were at firſt li- 
mited by their inſtructions, which they conceived themſelves obliged not to exceed, 
in the exerciſe of their powers. This gave occaſion to a clauſe in the parliamentary 
writ, requiring thoſe communities to enable their deputies with ſufficient powers to 
tranſact and conclude the buſineſs, for which a parliament was convened, and which 
had been left undone in former ſeſſions, for want of ſuch powers. It appears from 
the rolls of parliament, that even after this clauſe was inſerted in the writ, the 
cominons denied their conſent, and declined anſwering in certain caſes, becauſe they 
had no inſtructions therein from their conſtituents : and in other European kingdoms 
particularly in France, whenever there is an afſembly of eſtates, the firſt thing done 
in the third after their meeting is, to examine the powers of the members, and to 
read the inſtructions given them, which being digeſted into order, according to the 
number of communities, that defire the ſame things, and put into the form of pe- 
titions (which form continued here till the time of Henry VII) were preſented to the 
king, who either enacted them into laws or rejected them, as his council ad- 
viſed. If the cuſtom of giving ſuch inſtructions in England hath been long fince 
laid aſide, this doth not take away the right of communities to give them, when- 
ever they ſee it neceſſary or adviſeable. There was little inconvenience in the diſuſe, 
when it firſt began, and for a long time after ; parliaments then ſcarce ever ſitting 
above a month or fix weeks at fartheſt, and being diſſolved at the end of a ſingle 


ſeſſion, ſo that the electors had ſoon an opportunity of rectifying their choice in 
| Bede, H. E. I. ii. c. 13. | 
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Carts l. another: but the caſe hath been much altered by parliaments fitting for years 


= together; and inſtructions are thence become more neceſſary than ever. The 
greater a truſt is, the ſtronger obligations doth it lay on a man of honour: and 


whoever abuſes it, is certainly unworthy of any future confidence, and deſerves to 


feel, in the ſevereſt manner, the reſentment of his miſtaken electors. 


There could not be a greater abuſe of a truſt, than in the members of this houſe 
of commons (who had been choſen only for a time) creating for themſelves a per- 
petuity in their truſt, and bringing in a bill * to provide, that they neither ſhould 
« be adjourned, prorogued, nor diſſolved, without their own conſent, included in 
te that of the two houſes.” Their pretence for it was, © that great ſums of mone 
<« had been borrowed of the citizens of London upon the credit of the parliament, 
« but there was no hope of their advancing any more, upon a ſecurity that would 
te appear deſperate, in caſe of a diſſolution.“ There was no reaſon to ſuſpect the 
king (who had paſſed the triennial act, to the full ſatisfaction of all reaſonable men, 

and had condeſcended to grant all their demands) ſhould take ſuch a ſtep, till he 
ſaw his revenue ſettled according to their promiſes, or ſo long as they contained 
themſelves within the bounds of duty and modeſty: but abundance of the mem. 
bers, having been bound for the money already borrowed, and liable to ſuffer in 
- their perſons and fortunes if it was not paid, the bill was ſo eagerly received by 
them, that it ſcarce admitted of a debate. It. was read twice, committed, reported, 
and engroſſed on May 6: and the next day was read the third time, and paſſed, 
with very little or no oppoſition ; ſuch hurry was uſed, in an affair of fo momen- 
tous a nature, and in making ſo dangerous an alteration in the frame of the govern- 
ment, The peers had in ancient times held the balance between the crown and the 
people: but the extinction of great families, and the vaſt acceſſion of property 
which, upon the diſſolution of monaſteries, fell generally into the hands of the 
commons, had rendered theſe laſt much more, and the others much leſs, conſider- 
able, than they were before. The late increaſe of the number of peers had not 
added to their weight, when it multiplied their titles: and in the laſt reign, the 
commons got ground of them continually, as well by the advantages they had in 
their ſole right of granting ſupplies, as by the terror of their accuſations, which had 
a greater effect on people, than the lords ſole right of judicature. This too was 
now in ſome meaſure eluded; and what remained a diſtinguiſhing privilege in favour 
of the peers, was, that the members of the upper houſe were conſtant, the ſame 
in every parliament, whilſt thoſe of the lower had a precarious ſeat there, vacated 
at every diſſolution, and varying in every new election. It could not be the intereſt 
of the lords to make the commons perpetual, if they pleaſed, and to put them on 
the ſame footing with themſelves, in point of duration: and when the bill came 


up to them they made ſome amendments to it, the principal whereof was, that 


the time ſhould not be left indefinite, but limited to two years, within which 
e the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, unleſs by the conſent of both houſes; 4 


time ſufficient to provide againſt any accidents then apprehended. There were 


others, but they are not ſpecified in the journals of either houſe ; nor doth it appear, 
that any of them reſerved the king a power of changing the place of the two houſes 
fitting ;-an amendment that could not but be thought on, and was abſolutely necel- 
fary for their freedom, when the lords were daily inſulted, and ran the danger of 
their lives from a furious rabble, always ready to offer them the like violence, whilſt 
they ſate at Weſtminſter. The lords being told by the commons, in a conference, 
te that their amendments were not material,” and defired to withdraw them, ele 
obſequious enough to comply: and the bill paſſed without any amendment on Ma) 


8, having been only three days in going through both houſes. 


lar. i. 205. 
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Tux act of attainder againſt the earl of Strafford paſſed the ſame day, not a Cuar ves I. 
biſhop being allowed to vote in the caſe , nor a third part of the temporal lords T 00. 


being preſent, at the paſſing of either this bill, or that for the continuance of the 
parliament. The thinneſs of the houſe was owing to the ſeditious tumults and fury 
of the mob, encouraged by the preſbyterian faction; whole leaders had ſo long 
terrified the world with their ſham-plots and imaginary dangers, that they were 
almoſt infected themſelves with the like terrors. As Sir Walter Earl was, on 
May 5 *, making a report of a deſign to blow up the houſe of commons, and Mr. 
Middleton and Mr. Moyle, two corpulent men, with others, ſtanding up to hear it, 
a board in the gallery broke, and made ſuch a crack, that ſome apprehended the 
houſe was blown up indeed: and Sir John Wray crying out, he ſmelt gunpowder, 
all hurried out of the houſe in a pannic terror. The people in the lobby, frighted 
at what they ſaw, ran in great confuſion into Yeftminſfter-hall, crying out, that 
the parliament houſe was fallen and the members killed; till Sir Robert Manſel 
drew his ſword, and bade them ſtand for ſhame, there being no enemy nor any 
danger: yet the alarm being carried into the city, the drums and à regiment of 
train-bands marched as far as Covent-garden to their aſſiſtance, and to reinforce the 
crouds of volunteers, with which the parliament houſe was beſet. The faction 
was not a little emboldened by this accident, which, ridiculous as it appeared, 
ſhewed how entirely the multitude was at their devotion. - It was terrible to the 
lords, who were averſe to their meaſures, and upon whom for that reaſon the fury 
of the rabble fell, ſo that not daring; for fear of their lives, to attend at the houſe, 
the deciding of Strafford's fate was left to his enemies, who voted the matters of 
fact in two 3 or three caſes. One was, that he had levied war againſt the king, 
« by having quartered a ſerjeant and four ſoldiers on a man in Treland, for refuſin 
ec to obey an order made by him as deputy.” No proof was offered for it, but a 
copy of a warrant, which not having been examined, nor atteſted for a true one, 
was not ſuffered to be read; yet votes paſſed the houſe, ** that Srrafford had given 
« ſuch an order, that the ſoldiers were quartered accordingly, and that by fo doing 
ehe had levied war againſt his majeſty.” A like vote paſſed with regard to the 
words mentioned by Sir H. Vane, that they were ſufficiently proved; and that by 
the kingdom in queſtion, was meant England, not Scotland, though all the 
debate was about a war with the latter. It was eaſy for them afterwards to draw 
up a queſtion in ſuch terms, that the judges muſt determine it to their minds, as 
could not but be the caſe, if they had aſked, ** whether levying war was treaſon.” 
Thoſe ſages of the law were too much intimidated to deliver their opinions fully and 
freely : but taking what was voted by the lords for granted, they declared upon 
that ſuppoſition, that the earl had incurred the pains and forfeitures of high treaſon. 
Of fourſcore peers 4, who had been preſent during the whole trial, there were only 
thirty-eight in the houſe when the bill was put to the queſtion; and being carried 
by twenty-two againſt ſixteen diſſenting voices, was paſſed; and lay ready for the 
royal aſſent. A} £12; 1 1755 CC 03 $0318 aN 1 bs P05! 
TE difficulty now was how to obtain it; the king appearing as reſolved as 
ever. The two houſes waited upon him on Saturday in the afternoon, after the 
bill was paſſed by the lords, to preſs him on the ſubject; but were put off till 
Monday for an anſwer. The rabble, having carried their point at Meęſiminſter s, 
now attended his majeſty at Ww bitehall ; thouſands of them beſieging the place, and 
crying out juſtice, juſtice, 'we will have juſtice, not without big and inſolent expreſ. 
hons, and threats of what they would do if it were not ſpeedily granted. The 
privy council was called to confider of a way to ſuppreſs theſe traiterous riots: but 


: 


Eicon. c. li. Nalſon ii. 192. 5/4 Straff. ii. 432. lb. Whithch ſays, there were 45 lords 

26 for the bill, 19 againſt: but Sir G. Radcliffe's numbers came neareſt what K. Charles ( 2 © i. | 

1. there was ſcarce a third part of the lords (who were in all 118) in the houſe, 5 Clar. i. 201. 
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CHARLES I. inſtead of reſcuing their maſter's honour and conſcience from that infamous vio- 
75 lence and conſtraint, they preſſed him to paſs. the bill of attainder, as the only way 

ock to preſerve himſelf and his poſterity. When the king told them, « what they 

« propoſed was againſt his conſcience,” they referred him to his biſhops for ſatis. 

faction in that point; and the parliament had appointed four to attend him the 

next day for that purpoſe: theſe were the-primate of Armagh, and the biſhops of 

Durham, Carlifle, and Lincoln, all Calviniſts, and in the good i graces of the 

faction. The king had no advantageous opinion of the two firſt, though men of 

great learning, and a very bad one of the two laſt of theſe prelates: and on Sunday 
morning, before they came to him, he ſent for one who deſerved his entire conk.. 
dence *, and whom he never conſulted in the courſe of his life, but he was ever 
the better for his opinion. This was Dr. Fuxon, biſhop of London, who honeſtly 
adviſed him, * not to paſs the bill of attainder, upon any conſideration, againſt the 
te dictates of his conſcience 3: but for matter of law, what was treaſon, he referred 

« him to the judges, who, according to their oath, ought to carry themſelyes in- 

« difterently between him and his ſubjects.” Theſe, being all ſent for, were aſked, 

on what grounds they had delivered their opinion to the houſe of lords +, but would 
give no anſwer to the queſtion, nor quote any authority; only ſome of them ſaid, 
they were judges not of the fact, but of the law, and as the caſe was ſtated to them, 

it was treaſon, When the other biſhops came, they acted the part aſſigned them, 
for which they had been very properly choſen by the heads of the faction; and 
adviſed his majeſty to paſs the bill; ſome of them aſſerting, © that he had two 
« conſciences, one perſonal, the other political; and though the former entirely 

. « acquitted Strafford, it was not to be minded in the preſent caſe, becauſe in regal 
« acts he was to be guided only by the latter, rejecting all conſiderations but the 

« preſervation' of his crown, and the good or ſatis faction of his people; and that, 
ce as he ſubmitted himſelf to the judges in his courts of law, ſigning warrants for 

« the execution of perſons condemned by their ſentence, though perhaps inno- 

<« cent (in which caſe the guilt lay upon them, not him) ſo he ought to follow, 

« on this occaſion, the judgment of bis parliament, which had found Strafford 
« puilty.” Theſe fallacious diſtiaRions - and ignominious ſubtilties, advanced to 
beguile and miſlead his conſcience, made little impreſſion on his majeſty; who 
paſſed a miſerable day, teazed continually, importuned by all about him, to do 
what his own heart abhorred, and at laſt ſolicited by the queen herſelf ; who, 
being terrified with apprehenſions of the danger to which her own and the king's 
perſons were expoſed, was prevailed upon (probably by her favourites, Hamilton 
and Hollande, who knew how to work upon her fears, and improve her animoſity 
againſt the earl to their own ends) to join her entreaties to the others inſtances, 
The four biſhops came again in the evening to renew their charge, and though they 
adviſed his majeſty according to their inſtructions, three of them ſeem to have done 

it with modeſty enough; but Williams of Lincoln was active, eager, vehement, 
and did all that was poſſible to extort his conſent. It doth not appear that he 
prevailed whilſt the reſt ſtayed : yet, a little before they went away, he delivered 
to the king a paper, which was not communicated to them; but being enforced by 
him, was ſuppoſed to be the principal motive for altering his majeſty's reſolution, 
and getting his conſent, late 5 at night, to ſign a commiſſion for paſſing the bill 
pretended le- THE relation of this matter, genetally received at that time, was to the follow- 
ter of Straf- ing effect: The king having, in his diſcourſe with the biſhops in the morning, 


ford . 5 5 : . | 
0 ta " among other reaſons againſt paſſing the bill, mentioned a promiſe he had made the 


: Obſervator reſcued, p. 283. 298. 351. Advertiſements on Hit. , K. Charles, p. 119. 208. 
z IVarwick, 96. 3 Perinchief's Life of K. Charles, p. 120, fol. 1662. 4 Straffe ii. 433 Mbit. 
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earl, that he would never conſent to it, Williams undertook that Strafford ſhould CHARLES]. 


releaſe him of that promiſe; and though his majeſty received the propoſal with a L 


brow of anger, this prelate ſent the lieutenant of the tower, or ſome other perſon, 
to acquaint the earl, that the king had no ſcruple of paſſing the bill, but what 
aroſe from that honorary obligation, When this was told Szrafford, he is faid to 
have heard it with great diſdain, and ſtarting from his chair, either wrote the letter 
that goes under his name, defiring the bill might paſs, or fetched out of his cabi- 
net the paper containing the promiſe, and ſent it to his majeſty, to whom it was 
delivered by the biſhop of Lincoln; and put an end to the king's perplexities. In 
this relation, there is no room to doubt of this biſhop's delivering a paper to his 
majeſty on Sunday evening, what it was is the queſtion; ſome terming it a 
paper promiſe, others affirming it to be the letter abovementioned, and none deter- 
mining whether it was ſent ſealed or unſealed. Dr. Haclet, in his apology for this 


prelate, ſays, he told bim, it was a paper containing reaſons againſt the king's paſ- * 
| fing the bill for perpetuating the parliament ; which cannot well be ſuppoſed to 


come from a man ſo linked in with the faction as Williams was, and was not only 
foreign to the buſineſs he was employed about, wherein he laboured with. all the 
carneſtneſs imaginable, but was likely to defeat the ſacceſs of all his caſuiſtry and 
endeavours, ſince the refuſal of both could ſcarce have raiſed a greater clamour or 
reſentment in the parliament, than the rejection of either; and if it was neceſſary 
for the king to make a ſtand, for the preſervation of his royal power, it was equally 
neceſſary for him to preſerve ſo able, vigilant, and faithful a miniſter. As to the 
promiſe, the king had, on April 23 *, two days after the bill was ſent to the houſe 


of peers, wrote to the lord lieutenant, « that though the misfortune fallen on 
* him, by the miſtaking and conjuncture of the times, made him lay aſide the 


« thoughts of employing him, yet he could not fatisfy himſelf in honour and 
4 conſcience, without aſſuring him (now in the midſt of his troubles) that, on the 


« word of a king, he ſhould not ſuffer in life, honour, or fortune. This (adds 


60 he) is but juſtice, and therefore a very mean reward from a maſter to ſo faithful 
de and able a ſervant, as you have ſhewed yourſelf to be: yet it is as much as, I 
<« conceive, the preſent times will permit, though none ſhall hinder me from 
being your conſtant faithful friend. Charles R. As this letter is ſtill preſerved 
in the hands of the earl of Strafford's heirs, and printed with his other letters in 
A. D. 1739, it could not be ſent to the biſhop of Lincoln, as is ſurmiſed, and there 
is not the leaſt appearance of any other paper promiſe. - With regard to. the letter; 
printed by Nalſon*, it is dated May 4, whilſt the bill was depending before the 
lords, and before it was known, whether it would ever come to the king for his 


royal aſſent; and however willing the earl might be to give up his life for the 


ſafety of ſo good a maſter, he cannot be ſuppoſed. to take any ſtep for encouraging 


the peers to vote it away, to ruin his family, and to forfeit his eſtate and honours, - 
by an act of attainder, Others think-it dated on Friday, May y: but this is liable 


to the like objections, and inconſiſtent with the purport of the letter, which ſuppo- 


ſes the bill lying ready for the royal aſſent, and the king ſtruggling between the 
doubts of his conſcience, which reſtrained him from paſling it, and the terrible 

evils which might follow his refuſal. The notion of Leftrange and others, who 
ſuppoſe 1t written on Sunday, and delivered that evening to the king by the biſhop 


of Lincoln, is attended with no ſuch difficulties : all the queſtion in this caſe is, 
whether the letter was genuine. i phy ert 


Tux heads of the faction, which proſecuted Strafford with ſo much fury, were 
very ſenſible of the conſequences 3 that his life or death would produce, with regard 


to their own ſchemes, and the king's affairs: and were terribly uneaſy, left his 


majeſty's tenderneſs of heart, in caſes of blood, and of conſcience, in matters of 
Graff il, 46 n. 190 Ormonde, i. 136138. 
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CARL Es I. religion and morality, might make him refuſe to paſs the bill of attainder. They 
| 7 reſolved to have the earl's blood at any rate: and after his majeſty's ſpeech, on May 


1, they took effectual meaſures for that purpoſe. Thus on May 4, upon a petition 
of the rabble, echoing out their inſtructions, and on a ridiculous ſtory of three 
good wives of Wapping, peeping through the key-hole of the door of Strafors's 
chamber, and overhearing him diſcourſe with his ſecretary Mr. Slingſby, about his 
eſcape, and the maſter of a ſhip that lay in the river to take him on board, they 
had got the earl ſo cloſely confined, that none could be admitted to him, and cap. 
tain Billing ley with his company removed from the guard of the ammunition, Sir 
V. Balfour, a Scot, a confident of the faction, and who afterwards fought on 
their fide in the rebellion, was already lieutenant of the tower, and ready as well to 
do as to aſſert, any thing they directed; and to make all ſure, the king, at their inſtan- 
ces, declared, on May 5, the earl of Newport conſtable of that fortreſs. There is 
little room to doubt, but one of theſe was the great perſon, who (as lord Clarendon 
ſays) undertook, that ** if the king refuſed to paſs the bill, he would, to free the 
«© kingdom from the hazard it ſeemed to be in, cauſe the earl's head to be ſtricken 
ce off in the tower.“ It is not likely that people, capable of taking ſuch meaſures 
as this, would ſtick at any impoſture; fictitious letters were one of their ordinary 
artifices; and the handwriting of perſons may be ſo exactly counterfeited, that 
they ſhall not be able to diſtinguiſh the counterfeit from their own genuine writ- 
ing. The earl of Strafford was too wiſe a man not to foreſee the fatal effects, 
which his being given up to popular rage and clamour would have upon the king's 
counſels and affairs; and how indifferent ſoever he might be to lite on his own 
account, he would not have given it up fo romanticly, to the ruin of a maſter 
whom he infinitely loved and honoured, and to whom he might, if living, have 
done the greateſt ſervices. The ſuppoſition of his writing the letter can never be 
reconciled, either with that aſtoniſhment * which ſeized him upon Sir Dudley Carle- 
tons acquainting him, that the king had paſſed the bill (which he did not believe 
till after a ſecond ſolemn aſſurance) nor with the action and exclamation which | 
followed; for riſing out of his chair and ſtanding up, he lifted his eyes to heaven, 
and clapping his hand upon his heart, ſaid, «© Put not your truſt in princes, nor 
* in the ſons of men, for in them there is no falvation.” But what proves the 
impoſture plainly is, the relation of his ſon, William earl of Strafford; who viſiting 
his father the night before his execution, and hearing him alledge. his own melan- 
choly caſe, of being given up a facrifice to party rage, after all his ſervices to the 
crown, as an inſtance to ſhew how little dependence was to be hadon courts, could 


not forbear expreſſing his wonder at thoſe complaints of being given up, when it 


was done at his own requeſt. | Being aſked what he meant by ſaying ſo, he related 
the affair of the letter, the uſe made of his conſent therein expreſſed, and the 
conſequences thereof in the king's ſigning a commiſſion for paſſing the act of 
attainder. His father received the account with all the ſurprize imaginable ; and 
declared to him very ſolemnly, „that he had never written any ſuch letter, and 
«© that it was a mere forgery of his enemies, in order to beguile the king into a 
t conſent to his death.“ | : | 


By what hath been before related, about the perſon who delivered this ſpurious 
letter to his majeſty, there is too much reaſon to ſuſpect who was the drawer: of it, 
by whomſoever the hand- writing was counterfeited. Nobody can doubt of his 
being capable of acting a part in ſuch an impoſture, who conſiders, either his 
having been legally convicted of ſubornation of witneſſes, or the character given 
him by the noble hiftorian 3, particularly with regard to veracity.  *© He had a 
« faculty of making relations; of things done in his own preſence, and diſcourſes 


made to himſelf, or in his own hearing, with all the circumſtances of anſwers 
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and replies, and upon arguments of great moment; all which, upon examina- CnaRLEsl. 


tion, were ſtill found to have nothing in them that was real, but to be the pure 
« effect of his own invention.“ It was with an infitite diſtraction of mind, that 
the king figned the fatal commiſſion, ſaying with tears, « Srrafford's condition 
« was more happy than his; it affficted his conſcience to the laſt moment of his 
life: and taught him by: fad experience, . that the beſt rule of policy is to prefer 
« the doing of juſtice before all enjoyments, and the peace of his conſcience before 
the preſervatiom of his Kingdoms He even made a ſolemn vow ?, that, when- 
ever he found himſelf in a condition to perform it, he would do publick penance 
for the injuſtice he had ſuffered to be done to the earl of Straſford. It was, after 
all, a ſin that carried its own puniſhment with it; the faction was emboldened 
thereby to all the exorbitant demands they afterwards made; being aſſured (as Pym 
faid) that after he had given up Straßord he could deny them nothing; he was left 
without one faithful counſellor about him that durſt ſpeak his mind clearly, or give 
him honeſt advice, in a time when he needed it moſt; none caring by doing fo to 
expoſe themſelves to the rage of a party which would be ſure to ruin them, whilſt 
his majeſty was either afraid or unable to protect them, and perhaps incapable of 
following that advice, which they offered purely for his ſervice. The other bill 
for perpetuating the two houſes during their own pleaſure, which had the royal 
aſſent at che ſame time with that of attainder, on May 10 in the morning, gave 
his majeſty very little concern, though it was in effect giving up his ſovereignty, 
and laid the foundation of his ruin. It was an act of the higheſt confidence that 
a king could put in a parliament; it was as much abuſed by the faction, and met 
with as ungrateful returns, as were poſſible to be made by ſubjects: but his majeſty * 
“looked upon himſelf as undiminiſhed by the largeſt conceſfions, if he might by 
« them gain and confirm the love of his people; and unable to conceive men 
« capable of being guilty: of ſuch! horrible ingtatitude, Was perſuaded, that he 
could not grant tod much, nor ſuſpect too little; to a ſet of men, who, being 
« profeſſedly his ſubjects, pretended to ſingular piety and religious ſtrictneſs.“ | 
Some promiſes having been made 3, or hopes given the king, that if he ſhewed a 
regard to the honour: of the two houſes, by aſſenting to the juſtice of their ſentence 
in paſſing the attainder, they would come into ſome expedient for ſaving Strafford's 
life, by a change of his puniſnment: bat when he: ſent the next day a letter by the 
prince to the houſe of peers, propoſing a perpetual © cloſe impriſonment, with 
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immediate death in caſe of an attempt to! efcaps, or of an offer to meddle directly S. exe- 


or indirectly with publick buſineſs, and deſiring them to conſult about it with the 38 
commons, the lords: rejected the propoſal, as inconſiſtent with their duty, and 
the ſafety of himſelf, the quren, and thæ young princes his children. His requeſt” 
for a reprieve till Saturday, that the earl might have time to-ſettle! his eſtate and 
family affairs, was like wiſe denied: and thht great man was, on Wedneſday; May 
12, led to the: ſcaffold on tower- hill 4, marching thither with a countenance ſo 
ſerene and auguſt; that it had more the air of a general going to a tiiumph, than 
of a priſoner to the place of execution. Sir M Bulfonr deſſed him tò take ch,hρlat 
the tawer · gate, leſt the enraged mobiſhould tear him in pisces : No (faid he) Mr. 
e lieutenant, I dare look death in the fact and the people too; have you al care I 
do not eſcapeʒ tis equal to me how Ii die, whether by the ſtroke of the ex ,“ 
© tioner, or by the madneſs and fury of the people if that may give them better 
content. Being mounted on the ſeaffold; he begantto take his laſt farewell of 
his friends: and obſerving his brother Sir: George Wentworth to weep exceſſively,” 
Brother (ſaid he, with a cheurful briſtneſs) what do youſee in m that deſer ves 
<< theſe tears? Doth any indedent feur betray in me any guilt, or my innocent 
boldneſs any atheiſm ? Think:yourare now accompanyingameithe third time to 
« Perinchief, p. 119. Eicon, w. I 44. * Nalſon, li. 199. 
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Cnantesl. © my marriage bed. Never did I throw off my eloaths with greater freedom and 
Fas! « content, than in this preparation to my grave. That block muſt be my pillow, 
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here ſhall I reſt from all my labours ; no thoughts of envy, no dreams of trea- 
&« ſon, jealouſies or cares for the king, the ſtate, or myſelf, ſhall. interrupt this 
e eaſy ſleep; therefore, brother, with me, pity thoſe wha, beſides their i intention, 
« have made me happy; rejoice in my happineſs, rejoice in my innocence.“ Then 
kneeling down, he made this proteſtation: “I hope, gentlemen, you think, that 
<« neither the fear of loſs, nor the love of reputation, will ſuffer me to bely God 
“ and my own conſcience at this time; I am no in the very door going out, and 
«© my next ſtep muſt be from time to eternity, either of peace or pain. To clear 
e myſelf before you all, I here ſolemnly call God to witneſs, I am not guilty, ſo 
ce far as I can ee a of the great crime laid to my charge, nor have ever had 
*< the leaſt inclination or intention to damnify or prejudice the king, the ſtate, the 
laws, or religion, of this kingdom, but with my beſt endeavours to ſerve all, 
« and to ſupport all: ſo may God be merciful to my ſoul.” Then riſing up, he 
made a ſhort ſpeech to the people, declaring, © that from his heart he forgave all 
the world, and that in all the time he had been employed in his majeſty's ſervice, 
© however it was his ill hap to be miſconſtrued, he never had any intention, but 
« what aimed at the joint and individual proſperity of the king and his people; and 
* Profeſſing a great regard for parliaments, and a firm attachment to the church, 
« in which he was bred, had lived, and now died; wiſhing it with his laſt breath 
« all proſperity and happineſs for ever. Expreſſing the like wiſhes for the nation, 
ehe recommended to every man, to lay his hand upon his heart, and conſider 
“ ſeriouſly, whether the beginning of a people's happineſs ſhould be written in 
e letters of blood : he feared they were in a wrong way, and prayed God that no 
« drop of his blood might riſe up in judgment againſt them.“ His chaplain then 
laying a common prayer book on a chair before him, he orajed out of it for almoſt 
a quarter of an hour, repeating the whole xxvm pſalm: and having ſpent as much 
time in private prayers by himſelf, he laid his head ne 1 Ae * it was 
ſevered at one ſtroke from his body. 
Tus died, in the 49" year of his age, the created man, the wiel ts 
and the beſt miniſter, that ever ſerved the crown of England; the ſupport of it 
whilſt living, and the dread of the faction which deſigned its deſtruction; ſuperior 
to his enemies, even in his death; behaving himſelf in his laſt moments, with | 
a dignity” ſuitable to his character, and with an intrepidity, firmneſs, and compo- 
ſure of mind, equally becoming the braveſt of men, and the beſt of Chriſtians, 
Archbiſhop Uſher. giving the king an account of the manner and circumſtances of 
his death, told him, that he had ſeen many die, but never ſaw ſo white a foul 
« return to its maker.” He died (as Mhitlock ſays) generally lamented; but this 
muſt be reſtrained to the wiſe and good, for ſuch a bloody and brotiſh ſpirit pre- 
vailed at this time * among the populace in London, that in the evening of the day 
whereon Strafford ſuffered, the greateſt demonſtrations of joy were made in the 
city and adjoining, countries; great inſolences were committed; the windows of 
ſuch as would not ſolemnize the feſtival with a bonfire were broke: and many of 
the factious, who came up to toy to ſee the execution, rode back into the country 
in triumph, waving their hats, and crying through every town they paſſed, bit 
head is off, bis head is off;' ſo ignorant and brutiſh is a multitude. The wiſe car- 
dinal de Richlieu-ſaid, when he heard the news, „the Engliſb muſt certainly be a 
« very fooliſh people, ſince they would not let the wiſeſt head among them ſtand 
« upon its own ſhoulders.” Strafford's innocence lay aſleep with his aſhes, till it 
roſe again with monarchy and epiſcopacy at the reſtoration of K. Charles II. when 
er Was ”_ * memory by an act of — TY his e, 
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declaring the injuſtice of his ſufferings, and ordering all records and proceedings of Cuantesl. 
liament relating thereto, to be cancelled, defaced, and obliterated. The few 
faithful ſervants that the king had left about him, found now that they could not 
ſtand upon their own legs; and Cottington quitted the maſterſhip of the wards to 
the lord Say; the earl of Newcafile reſigned the government of the prince, being 
ſucceeded by the earl of Hertford ; the earl of Leiceſter was made lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, Hollande general of the Engliſh army, Efſex chamberlain of the houſhold. 
Thus was his majeſty ſurrendered with the friends of the faction: and having no 
other counſellors; it is no wonder that he complied with all their extravagant 
demands. ee bY He 1 wo. 
Tnzy had hitherto, whenever they aſked any thing unreaſonable, and in dimi- Meaſures of 
nution of the rights of the crown, made great profeſſions of duty, and expreſſed a 33 15 
reſolution of ſettling the revenue on a better footing than ever, and of making a king's reve- 
more ample proviſion for the ſupport of the royal dignity: but being now made thority. 5 
perpetual and independent, they thought of nothing but diſtreſſing the king, and 
multiplying their own privileges *. They had given out that they would make 
him the ſame grant of tonnage and poundage for life, as had been made to his 
predeceſſors : but had deferred it on the pretence of not having time to ſettle the 
book of rates (which in all ages had been done by the crown, never by the parlia- 
ment, and) which they thought needed a reformation in ſome particulars. Under 
this colour, a bill was drawn up to grant it for three months only, not ſo much 
out of an expectation that the book might be prepared by the end of that term, as to 
make the king diſclaim all right to thoſe duties, and to condemn all that had been 
done in that point ſince his acceſſion, with ſevere penalties on all that ſhould collect 
or receive them, or any other cuſtoms, otherwiſe than by act of parliament. Thus 
they took all the revenue the king had to live on into their own hands, veſting the 
receipt thereof in officers of their own appointing, and iſſuing from time to time 
orders for. applying it to other uſes, that the leſs of it might come into his coffers, 
and this little they propoſed likewiſe to take away, when they ſaw it convenient 
for their deſigns, They had not yet given him one penny of money, in return for 
ſo many graces and acts of confidence as he had made them, yet he paſſed the bill, 
in hopes of overcoming their malevolence by his goodneſs, and that they would at 
laſt think of performing their promiſes. He paſſed likewiſe another act for taking 
away the ſupply, which all his anceſtors uſed to receive for compoſitions, in caſe 
his tenants, who held to the value of a knight's fee under the crown, did not, 
purſuant to the duty of their tenures, come upon ſummons to receive knighthood, 
though it was eſtabliſhed by an act of parliament, made not ſo much for the profit of 
the crown, as for the eaſe of the ſubject. He laboured under very great difficulties for 
ſubſiſtence; but found in this reſpect ſome ſmall eaſe by the jealouſy of the com- 
mons, with regard to the queen mother. This diſtreſſed princeſs being in great 
danger from the tumults, the earl of Hollande, as lord lieutenant of Middleſex, had 
ordered a guard of train bands for her ſafety: but they refuſing to guard a ſtranger, | . f 
he applied * to parliament in her behalf, repreſenting how diſhonourable it would | i} 
be to the nation, if any thing happened to her; and extolling the wonderful modeſty | YH 
and moderation with which ſhe had lived, not ſo much as one perſon having been 
either puniſhed or complained of, belonging to her family. The commons, inſtead. 
of agreeing to a guard, moved for her departure out of the realm 3, to quiet the 
jealouſies which the reſort of Romans catholicbs to her houſe gave the people: and 
the king being deſtitute of money to defray the charges of her journey, 10, 000 J. 
was granted for that ſervice. This ſum enabled that unfortunate princeſs to go 
abroad and ſeek an aſylum, among a more civilized people and in a more hoſpita- 
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IT ſeems to have been a maxim generally received at this time, that every branch 
of power taken away from the crown, was fo much acceſſion to that of parlia, 
ment: and abundance of unthinking perſons liked the change, without conſidering 

that the crown was limited by the laws, but the votes of bodies of men are arbi. 
trary. The republican faction, aiming at the ſubverſion of the monarchy, might 
find their views promoted by the depreſſion of the royal authority, and by throw. 
ing all things into confuſion: but it is not eaſy to gueſs what motives others had in 
joining with them, not for reforming, but for ſuppreſſing, ancient and uſeful 
courts of juſtice, and for reducing the crown to ſo low a condition, as to diſable it 
for protecting the ſubject. The common lawyers indeed, having an intereſt in 
bringing all cauſes into Mſiminſter-hall, might be angry at the court of the preſi. 
dent and council of the north, erected at the deſire and for the convenience of the 
country; and Mr. E, Hyde, in his report from the committee appointed to exa- 
mine into it, had repreſented it, as illegal in its creation and execution, unprofit- 
able to his majeſty, and grievous to the ſubject: but it doth not appear, what 
reaſons there were for this cenſure. There was no general complaint againſt it; 
no unjuſt decrees were produced; it is certainly for the eaſe and benefit of people 
to have juſtice diſtributed as near their own homes as may be, ſo that it would not 
be amiſs, if a judicature for that purpoſe, in cauſes at leaſt of a ſmall value, were 
eſtabliſhed in every county: yet this was now to be ſuppreſſed. The court of the 
marches of Wales* was to be made uſeleſs by enlarging appeals; and that of the 
flannaries in Cornwall, regulating the police and government. of miners, who 
wrought that conſiderable ſtaple commodity of tin, was now. queſtioned and 
maimed, and the poor toiling tinner expoſed to the. mercileſs. uſurer. The earl 
Mar/val's court was rendered inſignificant, as if there needed no diſtinction of nobi- 
lity and gentry, no reparation in points of honour, no recovery of debts in the caſe 
of contracts made abroad, without ſuppoſing Paris, Rouen, France, Gc. to lye 
in the pariſh of Mington, or ſome other Engliſh village ; which the foreign world 
will be apt to think an abſurdity. The ancient juriſdiction. of the clerk. of the market 
and court of requeſts was aboliſhed ; the juriſdiction of the juſtices in Eyre, and the 
bounds of foreſts, were retrenched. This laſt was indeed done upon his majeſty's 

voluntary offer: but all the reſt, without any ſignification of his pleaſure, and 
without the decorum of an addreſs to him; which was the caſe likewiſe with 
regard to two other courts, of the utmoſt conſequence to the peace of the kingdom, 
and the ſupportof the conſtitution. 

THE, court of ſtar- chamber was the remains or principal branch of what was 
anciently called the king's great council, or the curia regis, in which the chief juſti- 
ciary fate, and to which appeals lay from all other judicatures. The great lord 
chancellor Bacon ſays, it ſubſiſted by the common law: of the realm, till con- 
firmed i in the time of: Henry VII by act of parliament; and was one of the vwiſeſt 
and nobleſt inſtitutions of this kingdom, * For. though in the diſtribution of 
4 ordinary juſtice the ing s- bench holds the pleas of the crown, the common place 
& Civil pleas, the exchequer ſuch as concern the king's revenue, and the chancery the 
« prætorian power for mitigating the rigour of law, there was yet always reſerved 
« A pre- eminent power to the king's council in cauſes that might, in example or 
c conſequence, concern the common wealth; which, if criminal, the council uſed 
ce to ſit in the ſtar- chamber; if civil, in the white- chamber. As the chancery had 
« the. prætorian power for equity, fo the ſtar· chamber had the cenſorian power for 
« offences, under.the degree of capital ; taking cognizance of violence, frauds, all 
te kinds of knavery, and the inchoations, or middle acts towards capital or heinous 
« crimes, not actually committed. The act here mentioned was chiefly deſigned 
againſt force, the immoderate power of great men, and the combination of multi- 
* April 24. | 8 * Warwick, 176. ä 2 | 3:Lifeof H. VII. 8 4 i 
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diſeaſes would ſoon grow by impunity too ſtrong for any remedy. The high com- 
miſſion court had been erected (in vertue of the act of 1 E/:z. reſtoring the ſupre- 
macy of the crown) for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, which did not fall under the biſhops 
ordinary juriſdiction; and was of great uſe for obviating the deſigns of the recu- 
ſants, wherher papiſts or puritans. Courts ſo neceſſary for preventing and ſuppreſ- 
ſing ſeditions againſt the ſtate, and for preſerving uniformity in the church, could 
not be agreeable to a faction, which was ſupported by nonconformifis, and found 


| 357 
tudes: and if there were no court to puniſh ſuch inchoations or beginnings as lead CrarLEsT. - 
to ſedition, violence, and undermining the government in church and ſtate, the D Let. | 


tumults neceſſary for carrying the moſt iniquitous of their meaſures, They had 


thrown ſome ſlurs upon theſe'courts, when the commons took upon them to annul 
the ſentences pronounced in them againſt Leighton, Baſtwick, Burton, Prynne, and 
Lilburne, though no ſeditious libellers ever more richly deſerved the puniſhments 


inflicted on them; and perhaps deſigned to make ſome attempt for leſſening their 


authority. But being now ſecure from a diflolution, nothing would ſerve them, 


but a total deſtruction of thoſe courts : and two bills were brought into the houſe of 


commons for this purpoſe. In that for putting down the ſtar-chamber ſome clauſes 
were inſerted, to ſuppreſs the courts of the council in the north, and in the marches 
of Wales, and for regulating the proceedings of the privy council. To the other, 
for deſtroying the high commiſſion, was added likewiſe a clauſe, which took away 
the coercive power of biſhops, chancellors, archdeacons, and all other eccleſiaſti- 
cal judges, Theſe bills did not go through both houſes till Saturday, Fuly 3, when 
the king.came to the houſe of peers to paſs the poll bill; and the commons, in 
their impatience to have theſe curbs upon the puritans taken away, or elſe expect- 
ing his majeſty was to ſubmit implicitly to all they demanded, were very angry, 
that he took time to conſider two bills .of ſuch vaſt importance till the Monday 
following, when they had the royal aſſent. | 5 „ 


Tux bill to diſable the biſhops and clergy from exerciſing temporal juriſdiction, proceedings 
bad been tranſmitted, on May 1, to the houſe of peers; but underwent there ſome in the houſe 


| . , of commons 
amendments. The lords agreed to exclude them from the privy council, the ſtar- againſt the 


chamber, and commiſſions of the peace; but reſolved that they ſhould continue to 
enjoy their ſeats in parliament. Conferences were held, and reaſons offered to get a 
repeal of that reſolution: but theſe laſt not appearing ſatisfactory, the bill was 
thrown out on June 8, at the third reading. Lord Falkland, and ſeveral gentle- 
men of the houſe of commons, well affected to the church, had either ſpoke or 


church of 


England, 


voted for it, in hopes of ſaving the epiſcopal order; upon affurances given by 


Hampden, and other leaders of the faction, that, if the biſhops were excluded from 


the houſe of peers, nothing more would be attempted to the prejudice of the church; 


which they thought no ill compoſition. It was an unaccountable weakneſs in them 


to depend upon any aſſurances from a ſet of men, whole politicks were founded in 


falſehood, who were from day to day not only ſpreading among the common 
people, but endeavouring to palm upon the houſe, incredible relations, ſham- 
plots, fictitious letters, ſuborned teſtimonies, and abſurd tales, for real truths, 


worthy of credit; and who appeared from all their meaſures to be obſtinately bent 


on the utter ſubverſion of the church of England. The factious miniſters, the body 


of the preſoyterians and all their friends, were continually teazing and upbraiding | 
them with being too ſlow in the work; and yet the bill againſt biſhops ſitting in 


parliament had ſcarce gone through the houſe, before they fell upon deans and 
chapters. Their deſign of ſuppreſſing them, and taking away their revenues, had 
been known for ſome time; and a petition from the univerſity of Cambridge, againſt 
a ſtep that would extinguiſh learning, and produce great inconveniencies, was 
preſented on May 12; when Dr. Hacke? on one fide, and Dr, Burges on the other, 
n 8 * Gov i abs 198, > ob 2 Wn 
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Cant es], were b heard upon the ſubjeck. In the debate on this occaſion ſome members argued 


. 
A. D. 1641 


_« within the realm, contrary to the fame doctrine. But this objection was pre- 


' againſt. a bill of that nature, as inconſiſtent with the late proteſtation , in which 
' they had vowed © fo maintain the true reformed Proteſtant religion, expreſſed in 
e the doctrine of the church of England, againſt all 1 and popiſh innovations 
ſently removed by a vote, that by thoſe words was meant only the public doctrine 
< profeſſed i in the ſaid church, ſo far as it 1s oppoſite to popery and popiſh inno- 
s vations; and that thoſe words were not to extend to the maintaining of any 
« form of worſhip, diſcipline, or government, nor of any rites or ceremonies of the 
i ſaid church of England.” This explanation was printed by order, and diſperſed, 
to ſhew the world, that epiſcopacy and the liturgy were both marked out for 
deſtruction. Agreeable hereto Sir E. Dering, on May 20, brought in a bill, „for 
< the utter aboliſhing of all -biſhops, their chancellors, and commiſſaries, deans, 
er chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters-canons, and their under-officers; " 


' which on that day ſevennight was, after a diviſion of 139 to 108, ordered a ſecond 


reading. The univerſity of Oxford petitioned againſt it, aſſigning their reaſons, 
which well deſerved a ſerious confideration : and a ſtrong oppoſition was made to 
it, whilſt debated in the committee. It was however reſolved, on Fuly 8, * that 
« all the lands and poſſeſſions of biſhops ſhould be veſted in the crown, except their 


* tmpropriations and advowſons, which, with all the lands and rights of deans 


ce and chapters, were to be put into the hands of feoffees, and a competent main- 
<« tenance allowed out of them for the ſupport of preaching miniſters for the ſervice 
« of every ſuch cathedral, for the repairs whereof another portion was to be 
« affigned.” But the houſe of lords, who had thrown out the bill for excluding 


biſhops from parliament, not ſeeming inclined to paſs this, and the faction, ſo vio- 


tent for the extirpation of epiſcopacy, not being agreed among themſelves what 
kind of government to ſet up in its ſtead?, though ſome was abſolutely neceſſaty, 
there aroſe hence ſo many difficulties, that they could not go through the bill 
before the king's departure for Scotland, and it was laid kid till a more convenient 


opportunity. 


THz heads of the faction judged it impracticable for them to execute their 
ſchemes, without getting the common people on their ſide, and that this was to be 
done no other way than by alarming them in the point of religion, by removing the 
loyal and orthodox clergy, and filling the pulpits, eſpecially in cities, populous 
towns, and corporations, with their own creatures, who might preach up ſedition 
and rebellion, delude and animate the people to ſtand by the parliament according 


to the proteſtation, and aſſiſt in bringing about the alterations propoſed in the civil 


and eccleſiaſtical government. It was owing to the faſhionable piety of our ance- 


ſtors, that there was ſcarce a great town in- this kingdom without a monaſtery ; 


which eaſily obtaining papal grants for appropriating the churches there to the 


convent, ſupplied the cure at firſt by one or other of the religious, no perſon being 


fixed in the charge, without any ſtipend, and afterwards by a perpetual vicar, with 
a ſmall ſettled penſion of five marks a year, or thereabouts. Theſe appropriations 
falling, upon the diſſolution of monaſteries, into lay hands, and the value of money 
ſinking, by the vaſt flow of gold and ſilver from the Indies, to ten times leſs than 
its former worth, thoſe ſtipends were not ſufficient for the maintenance of a reſi- 
dent vicar; and of all places in the realm, the churches of thoſe large towns were 


the worſt ſupplied, | This proved of very ill conſequence after the reformation ; the 


puritans, who full of Caluin's notions, and bewitched with the Geneva diſcipline, 
refuſed conformity with the church of England, taking upon them, even in Q. 
Elizabeth's time, to preach in thoſe churches, as lecturers, and being thereby ena- 
bled to corrupt the minds of the multitude in ſuch populous places, and to fill them 
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with prejudices _ the liturgy and conſtitution of the eſtabliſhed church, and chli. 
with diſaffection to the civil government. The caſe grew worſe in the ſucceeding 
indolentreign, when the combination of feoffees, under colour of buying i in impro- 
priations, diverted the ſums, put into their hands for that purpoſe, to the mainte-. 
nance of factions and nonconforming miniſters, dependant on their will, and- 
preaching by their directions, not only 1 in large towns but country pariſhes ; being 
connived at therein, - if not encouraged, - by archbiſhop Abbot. Laud indeed ſup- | 
preſſed that combination, and did all in his power to ſilence thoſe ſeditious lectur- | 
ers: but notwithſtanding all his diligence, the ſeven years of his primacy were not 55 | 
ſufficient to root out the leaven'which the puritans had infuſed. The faction, ſen- OR | 
ſible of the ſervice thoſe lecturers and preachers had done their cauſe, encouraged, _ i 
and * empowered | pariſhioners to ſet them up in all places; nobody durſt jefuſe 
them their pulpits in London; a vote of the commons, on June 14, ordered chap- ” | 
ters to give them leave to preach ſermons in the afternoon in cathedrals * ; lecturers 2 | 
were by the like orders obtruded upon moſt churches of note in the city, ad} in all 
parts of England; and the factious ſectaries were every where articling and peti- Es | 
tioning againſt the epiſcopal. clergy.” This was a natural conſequence, of the favour | 
which had been ſhewn to petitions of the lewdeſt and moſt malicious perſons, 
againſt the beſt and moſt learned of the clergy, for uſing a proper decorum and 
reverence in divine worſhip, and of the unjuſt haraſſing and proſecutions of theſe i 
laſt, which had put the ſectaries upon what they called the trade of parſon hunt- 4 
ing, of the bill for puniſhing ſcandalous miniſters (ſo all that were loyal to the king, © { 
affectionate to the church, and obedient to the laws and canons, had the honour of 
being ſtyled) and of the ſending commiſſions into ſeveral counties to take examina- 
tions on the ſubject. But as if all this was not encouragement enough, Aa pretended 
order of the commons was publiſhed and. diſperſed all over the kingdom; and tho! 
it was, upon complaint, diſclaimed by the houſe, yet it was never countermanded, 
nor were the printer-and ſpreaders thereof ever cenſured, 'or ſo much as queſtioned, 
Hence in a ſhort time above two thouſand petitions were exhibited to the commit- | = 
tee for ſcandalous miniſters (of which John White of Dorcheſter was chairman) | 
charging the loyal clergy with all manner of crimes, and were received without the 
leaſt proof, ſo that few of them eſcaped the laſh'of Er 8 and "Jearning 
|. being (as Mr. Selden ſaid) ius enough in a clergyman ms 
| Wrex the conſtitution of the church was to be beet it could not be expected 
that the univerſities ſhould eſcape: and after a 4 committee, for form ſake, to 
_ enquire into abuſes in colleges and halls, a bills was brought in for the regulation 
of thoſe ſeminaries of learning. As that for depriving deans and capitular bodies of 
their freeholds was not likely to paſs in haſte, the commons, no doubt, out of their | | 
great regard to the ſubjects property, of Which they ſet up for the defenders, took | vn 
upon them to order 5, „ that they ſhould cut down no timber trees upon t their — 
&« lands, till the ka gave further orders therein; Fg and to ſhew either a fondneſs 
for poſt factum ordinances, or a ſtrange ſort of ptovidence by way of rettof ſpect, 
declared; **. they. ſhould be anſwerable for all ſuch trees cut down, ſince the firſt 
tt day of the parliament.” Churchwardens 1 in all pariſhes were ordered to take 
down all the rails put up about communion tables, to place the tables whete they 
had been irregularly put in times of diſorders ; and theſe orders, with others made 
before, for levelling chancels; forbidding any bowing towards the eaſt or altar, and 1 
any: reverence at the name of EA ane for . ons, 2 11 aha and candleſticks, and for | .-—_——y” 


. 
A. D. 1641, 
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3 I have read over the books of examinations any heavier crime, than uſing, the liturgy, ſmoak- 
about ſcandalous clergymen, taken by the parlia- ing tobacco, and Rome ber to- the king's garriſon 
rem commiſſioners in 1647, in Leiegſlerſpire, con- at Aſhby. Med: - * 
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Can, demoliſhing all pictures, in parochial churches, were extended by Mr. P Ym and 
1 his committee to the chapels i in the univerſities... This occaſioned a tert ible havock 
e among the glaſs- windows, in which paſſages of ſcripture hiſtories were curiouſiy 
painted; ſectaries, who buſied themſelves in executing ſuch orders, doing it with 
ſo little ſenſe of ſhame, that, when they demoliſhed a repreſentation of our Saviour 
temptation in the window of the cathedral of Canterbury, they deſtroyed the pie- 
ture of Cbriſt, but out of a ſingular teſpect for the devil, left his picture. Hence 
aroſe an horrible confuſion in all parts of the kingdom; hoſiers, horſe-courſers, and 
other laymen, preached in conventicles:; the clergy were inſulted in the midſt of 
divine ſervice; congregations diſturbed when receiving the euchariſt, that being 
the time choſen by ſome for demoliſhing the rails and removing the communion 
table: nor did the re-publiſhing of the lords order, for divine ſervice * being per- 
formed according to law, and for puniſhing the diſturbers thereof, avail a jor, 
being followed by no execution, towards repreſling « or preventing ſuch en 
whilſt ſtill encouraged by the commons. q 
Interrurtion THERE was at the ſame time a good deal of Gubin i in civil matters, and in 
of the courl® the courſe of law ; the debaſing of the royal authority, and the ſuppreſſion of ſo 
many courts of juſtice, in which it uſed to be exerciſed, made the populace ima- 
gine there was no law to reſtrain their violence. They made riots in all parts, 
plundered the king's foreſts, carried off or deſtroyed the deer in his parks, treated 
thoſe of the nobility and gentry in the ſame manner, and pulled down their 
incloſures; ſo that the lords were forced to make an order 3, for ſheriffs to exert 
their power, to prevent ſuch outrages, and repreſs tumultuous aſſemblies. The 
| impeaching ſix of the judges, who had given their opinions for ſhip-money, of 
high crimes, and the taking Berkeley, whoſe offence was called treaſon, from the 
bench into cuſtody, terrified the reſt of the judges, in the remaining courts of law, 
to ſuch a degree, that they were afraid of making decifions in caſes: before them, 
leſt they ſhould offend the commons; who, clapping what deſigns they pleaſed upon 
ES them, might bring them under an impeachment, as their brethren had been, for 
delivering their opinions in certain cauſes, even between private parties. This 
terror was much encreaſed, when they ſaw a ſentence or order of the houſe of 
lords, in favour of the earl of Lindſey's right to 14000 acres in the fens, voted by 
the commons /a breach of the privileges of their houſe, becauſe a petition about 
that matter was there depending. They knew not what petitions were preſented 
there; but they ſaw plainly that the commons. took cognizance of all matters, arro- 
gated to themſelves a power of deciding what was law, and made. no ſcruple 
either of declaring the ſentences of judges illegal, or of ordering them to make 
| reparation to the parties. Thus were they embarraſſed in the exerciſe of their 
charges: and the courſe of law was in a manner ſtopped, till the commons, on 
Fuly 12, paſſed a reſolution, * that no petition in their houſe ſhould op ones 
| « ings in courts of law, without a ſpecial order.” 
Pretendeds To keep the world 3 making proper reflections on W praceedinds, parti- 
. _ cularly on ſuch as tended to the deſtruction of the church of England, the faction 
queen. adopted the practice of their predeceſſors, they alarmed the nation with dangers 
from the papiſts; 15,000, whereof were up in Lancaſhire, 8000 underground in 
Ragland-cafile, great numbers hid in caves in Surrey; all ridiculous ſtories, with- 
out the leaſt foundation, Fictitious letters about preparations in France, intended 
to aſſiſt the Engliſb of that religion, were made uſe of to continue the tettror: and 
to countenance this falſe accounts, orders were made from time to open all foreign 
letters; eſpecially from France, and bring them to the houſe of commons; the 
ports were ſtopped; prieſts going abroad arreſted at Dover ; the ſpeaker was di- 
rected to iſſue his warrants for 5 ſcizing all prieſts and Feſuits in London; com- 
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miſſions were ſent to men of quality in ſeveral ſhires for difarming all Recuſants i Cuaresl: - 
and the principal Roman Catholicks were to be ſeized, and delivered; as hoſtages, — LE 


into the power of the county. The reſidence of count Roſetti, a layman , near the 
queen being made a ground of offence, he was ſent for in cuſtody of the ſerjeant of 
armes, but got in haſte out of the kingdom; the Capucins were to be ſent away; 
F. Philips, her confeſſor, was taken out of the king's palace, and brought to the bar 
of the commons; who would ſuffer no prieſt about her neither French nor Engliſh; 
and inſiſted on having the recommendation of all her ſervants. Roman Catholick 
jadies were to be baniſhed the court, though there was but one there about the queen: 
and the lords were deſired to join in moving the king, that, in his abſence, ſome of 
the nobility, with other perſons of quality and competent guards, might be put 
about her majeſty, under the pretence of ſecuring her perſon againſt all the defigns 
of papiſts and ill- affected perſons, and of reſtraining their reſort to her palace. 
The queen could not but reſent theſe indignities; the debarring her of the free 
exerciſe of her religion gave her no ſmall uneaſineſs; and this was heightened by 
the apprehenſions of being made a kind of prifoner in the guard of perſons, on 
whoſe good will ſhe had no reaſon to rely. She fell ſick: and propoſing a journey 
to the Spaa for the recovery of her health, ſome plate and jewels were packed up to 
be carried beyond ſea for her accommodation. This ſerved for a new alarm; the 
commons imagined, ſhe was taking more than were neceſſary for her dignity ; that 
there was ſome further deſign in it, many Roman Catholicks having fold eſtates to 
raiſe money to retire abroad, which was likely to impoveriſh the ſtate ; and as they 
were informed by Sir Theodore Mayerne, that her fickneſs aroſe from diſcontent of 
mind, they were apprehenſive, it would be a diſhonour to the nation, if ſhe went 
abroad out of any diſcontent received in this kingdom. Such were their reaſons 
againſt her journey: and to prevent it, they profeſſed a great tenderneſs for her 
health, and a readineſs to do every thing in their power, conſiſtent with their truſt, as 
well to remove all juſt occaſions of trouble, as to give her full content. Her ma- 
jeſty, in return for their care of her health and ſatisfaction, complied with theit 


requeſt for her ſtay: and notwithſtanding the hazard of her health, put off her 
Journey; ol ny, A 15 


Tur papiſts, whether ſtaying quietly at home, or going abroad to avoid perſe- The plot it 
cution, whether reſiding in the country, or ſojourning in the neighbourhood of the army. 


London, whether exerciſing their religion with the greateſt privacy, or taking the 
favourite teſts of the faction (for the houſe of lords 3 allowing them to make the 
proteſtation with a reſtriction to civil matters, the marqueſs of Winchefter, earl 
Rivers and lord Audeley took it immediately) were the ſtanding topic to raiſe fears 
and jealouſies at all times: but at this there were ſome other pretences. The chief 
of theſe was (what Pym made ſuch a noiſe about) a deſign of tampering with the 
Engliſh army: it had done ſeveral important jobs for the faction before it was ex- 
plained, and had the greater effect, becauſe it was unknown; fears founded on 
mere imagination being boundleſs, ſince reaſon cannot come in to their ſuccour. 
The earls of Newcaſtle and Carnarvon, the biſhop of Chichefter, and abundance of 
officers had been examined to no purpoſe; and the pretended plot reſted purely upon 
Goring's information beforementioned, till the middle of June; when the earl of 
Northumberland, by a compact with Pym for his brother H. Percy's eſcape beyond 
ſea, got this laſt. to ſign a letter +, drawn ſo as to give it ſome little countenance. 
The letter mentioned © the diſguſt given, by diverting money deſigned for the Eng- 
«* k/>to the pay of the Scotch army, to commiſſary Wilmot, colonel . Aſbburn- 
« ham, captain Hugh Pollard, members of parliament, and other officers, and of 
«© ſome meetings, under an oath of ſecreſy; in which they diſcourſed about ſerving 
* the king in honourable and legal ways, and about a petition for preventing his 
June 24, July 14, 16,21, May 10. + Nalfon, ii. 28. 
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CuarLesT, © majeſty's being forced either to take away the biſhops votes and functions, or to 
e diſband the Iriſh army before the Scotch, and for having his revenue ſettled in its 


A. D. 1641. 


Iriſb army 
ditbanded, 


ce former proportion. Hints were likewiſe given in it of different propoſals made 
60 by others, to which he was a ſtranger, but rejected by the king, as impraQicable, 
« yain, and fooliſh ; of Goring's ambition to be made lieutenant general, and of 
« thoſe ſchemes being all laid aſide, when Hollande was declared general.“ This 
was the ſubſtance of the letter, upon which WNilmot, Aſbburnbam, and Pollard were 
examined: and denying that they had taken any oath of ſecreſy, were committed 
ſeverally to the Tower, King's Bench, and Gatehouſe. Freſh enquiries were made, 


and new examinations taken, in hopes of getting out ſomething to countenance = 


what the faction gave out, of a deſign to bring up the army, of its being to be 
de joined at Nottingham, by the earl of Neucaſtle, with 1000 horſe to be furniſhed 
« by the clergy, and by all the French about London: but nothing appeared, and 
thoſe inſinuations were at laſt ſo much reſented by the army, that the chief officers 
of it wrote * to their general the earl of Hollande, who laid their complaint before 
the lords, deſiring reparation from Sir T. Gower for falſe reports of them to the 
houſe of commons. There was no carrying the matter further; Goring was de. 
clared by a vote *, to have done nothing by his depoſition contrary to Juſtice and ho- 
nour, and to have deſerved well of the commonwealth and the houſe of commons; 
Wilmot, Aſpburnham, and Pollard were admitted to bail; the houſe 3, to prevent a 
duel between them and Goring, having firſt enjoined them not to offer violence to 
one another, and taken promiſes under their hands for their obſervance of this com- 
mand. Thus ended all the pompous pretenſions to a plot of the army, without any 
further conſequences; beſides a laſting quarrel between Northumberland and his 
brother, and the haraſſing of Sir Jahn Berkeley and Daniel Oneile (who had fled 
abroad to avoid the firſt fury of their 2 from which no innocence could pro- 
tect them, but returned, in September, during the receſs) by a tedious impriſonment 
under the now ordinary colour of an impeachment for high treaſon, which was ne⸗ 
ver proſecuted. 

ANOTHER pretended ground for terrible apprehenſions aroſe from the 10 
army's not being diſbanded. The late earl of Strafford had, in September, 1640, 
ſent orders for 4000 of the new raiſed men to be broke: but they had not been 


executed for want of money in the treaſury to pay the officers and ſoldiers. The 


king was very deſirous + to break all the corps, and to reinforce the old army to 4000 
foot and 1000 horſe, by replacing in it the thouſand proteſtants that had been 
draughted thence to ſerve for ſubaltern officers in the new, and by felecting 1000 
common ſoldiers out of this laſt body; a very proper precaution for the peace of 
Ireland, in a turbulent ſeaſon, when it was the faſhion to complain of and magnify 
grievances, and all the world was diſtracted with jealouſies and too much diſpoſed to 
create diſturbances, and to break out into inſurrections, wherein the Scots had found 
ſuch advantages. The commons rejected the propoſal of adding 2000 men to the 
old army: and after conſulting the Jriſb commiſſioners, moſt of them Roman Ca- 
thalicks, were for diſbanding the new army entirely . There was no ſmall danger, 
in diſmiſſing the troops without their pay, which might occaſion a mutiny, and in 
ſending ſuch a number of idle fellows (who had learnt the uſe of armes, and were 
fit to animate others) into different parts of a country, whoſe commerce was not 
ſufficient to find them employment at home, and whoſe diſaffoct ion to the Engii/ 
government was notorious. This danger was not to be obviated but by ſending the 
men into foreign ſervice: and as the commons ſeemed to apprehend an invaſion 


from France, which lay ſo near Ireland, that Richelieu might eafily ſupport an in- 
| OR there, if minded to en age one in ron country, as he had done 1 in Scot» 
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land, propoſed to put them into the Spaniſh. Alonſo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh em- CnaRTESs I. 
baſſador, was treated with for that purpoſe: and the other difficulty in point of A 5. Jed. 


money ſeeming to be removed by the earl of Corke's offering to lend 10,000 J. the 
king, on May 7, ſignified to the parliament, his reſolution of diſbanding the new 
army, and defign of putting the men into the king of Spain's ſervice, which nothing 
was faid at that time to oppoſe. His majeſty diſpatched the next day poſitive or- 
ders to the lords juſtices for the diſbanding: and a few days after ſigned warrants 
ſor eight Iriſh colonels to tranſport 7 500 of the men for foreign ſervice. The 
juſtices were put to great difficulties, by being diſappointed of the 10, ooo J. pro- 
poſed, but never advanced: yet the orders being expreſs for an immediate diſband- | 
ing, they ſent 10co veterans back to their' old corps, and making a ſhift to raiſe 

| 3500/, employed it in giving the 7000 remaining ſoldiers at their diſmiſſion 10s. 
a man, to bear their charges to the places of their habitation, The pay due to 
them being ſtated, they were promiſed payment, when money came into the ex- 
chequer: but no proviſion was made for the officers; they were forced to ſtay for 
all their arrears, which were not paid in ſeveral years; many of them not till after 
the reſtoration, The earl of Ormonde made ſuch prudent regulations in this affair, 
and his orders were ſq well executed, that this body of 8000 men was entirely diſ- 
ſolved and diſperſed by the middle of June, without any inconvenience or diſorder 
at that time in the nation: nor would any have happened afterwards, had the king 
been allowed to purſue his intention (which was approved by the houſe of lords) of 
ſending them into foreign ſervice. But the Jriſb parliament, compoſed of Roman 
Catholicks and Puritens, which fate till Augu/t, were violent againſt ſending ſuch a 
number of men out of the kingdom; and his majeſty thereupon reduced it to 
| 4000; with which the Engliſh ſeeming fatisfied, the Spaniſh embaſſador laid out 
many thouſands of pounds in providing for their levy and tranſportation; - Sparng, 


reduced very low by the revolt of Catalonia and Portugal, wanted help from every 


quarter; France, in war with her, laboured to diftrefs her ſtill more, and by a 
bribe of 50007. to Mr. Pym, prevented her having this ſuccour from Ireland. The 
Engliſh commons oppoſed it warmly ; Sir John Penington had orders to ſtop in the 
Don, all the tranſports hired by the Spaniſb embaſſador for that ſervice: and to 
prevent the men being carried in other ſhips from Treland, they ordered, on Sept. 6, 
that no merchants ſhould tranſport any ſoldiers out of any of his majeſty's domi- 
nions, and no ſhips ſhould be cleared, till fecurity given for obſerving this order. 
This was the more extraordinary, becauſe, on July 28, when his majeſty deſired the 
advice of both houſes on the ſubject, and a committee was deputed by both to wait 
on the embaſſador, and get him to ſet down the particular number of men, with the 
time when, the manner how, and the places whence he propofed to. tranſport the 
ſoldiers, no objection was made: and the embaſſadar, encouraged, as he conceived, 
by the aſſent or acquieſcence of both houſes, went on with his preparations, in- 
volving himſelf in vaſt expences, which their change of mind rendered fruitleſs. . 
Whether this was done by the faction, to make the king look little in the eyes of 
foreign princes, or at the inſtance of their popi/b and: paritanical friends in Ireland, 
ar with the view of encouraging an inſurrection in that kingdom, in order to the 
better executing their meaſures in this for the deſtruction of the conſtitution in 
church and ftate, it proved very unhappy ; for, if theſe men had been ſent abroad, 
there would either have been no rebellion in that country, or the rebels would never 
have been able to form an army, and for want of it, muſt have been ſoon and eaſily 
ee n / W019, aupel ant nog hog 
Ix was expected, that the two armies in England would have been diſbanded u 


Pon Articles with 


Straſfard's death: but the faction had a mind that the Scors ſhould have the pleaſure the Scer-. 


of ſeeing the extitpation of epiſcopacy bofore their departure. There was no great 
i © * Malſon, ii 426. Curendom, i. 26. 
deln , difficulty 
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88 difficulty in ſettling their additional articles, becauſe: they ſubmitted them to the 


- Engliſh parliament * ; thoſe for removing the garriſons: of Berwich and Carliſle, tg; 
lighting the new fortifications, for reducing all forts on the borders to the ſume con- 
dition, as before the troubles, and for an act of oblivion, in favour of all perſons, 
except biſhop Maxwell, Traquair, Sir F. Hay, Sir Robert Spot ſivood, and Dr. 
Balcenquel were ſoon adjuſted. Thoſe about a mutual aſſiſtance in caſe of a foreign 
invaſion, about wars abroad, trade, commerce, natoralization, mutual privileges, and 
capacity, were referred to commiſſioners: and as to the main article for unity in 
church government, the Scots were ſatisfied with the commons declaration *, that they 
had taken this matter into conſideration, and would proceed therein. Security Was 
to be given by publick faith for the remainder of the friendly aſſiſtance: and all 
theſe articles were to be confirmed by act of pacification to be paſſed in the patlia- 
ment of each kingdom. Money was ſtill to be raiſed for paying the arrears due to 
both armies: and this was done by a pole tax, to which the Roman Catholichs paid 
double; by a loan from the merchant adventurers; and by the ſum of 15, ooo / 
paid by the farmers of the cuſtoms, as a com poſition for their delinquency. Their 
offence was, the receiving, in the time of king James, more than the chreepence | 
in.the pound on merchandize granted to Edward I, by foreign merchants, and in 
the preſent reign, collecting the like duties, with tonnage and poundage, on which 
account, it had been voted that their eſtates, whether living or dead, ſhould be an- 
ſwerable, by way of reſtitution. The vintners e, who had agreed to pay forty 
ſhillings a tun on wine, were ſubjected to make the like ſatisfaction to the com- 
monwealth, for their delinquency. The Scots, having. received their arrears, and 
part of the brotherly aſſiſtance, coſt this diſhonoured nation 1,100,000/, beſides 
damages, marched homewards on Auguſt 25, and were ſoon after diſbanded, The 


Fat ar and Engliſb army was, for want of money, diſbanded by piecemeal ; the horſe firſt, and 
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the foot afterwards; the care thereof being committed to the earl of Hollande, who 
was, honoured with the commiſſion of captain general on this occaſion, , The noble 
hiſtorian ſeems to think his majeſty committed an. error in politicks, by not giving 
that command to the earl of Eſex, who would have been glad of it: but whoever 
conſiders, what a favourite he was of the faction, the people, and the ſoldiery, what 
an obſtinate bloody enemy he had been to Szrafford; that he had been, on the re- 
commendation of the parliament, made lord lieutenant of Torꝶſpire, and was de- 
ſigned to be general, and have the command of all the train- bands in the counties 
ſouth of Trent, in the king's abſence, cannot wonder, that his majeſty did not ap- 
point him likewiſe general of the army. It would have made him maſter of the 
whole kingdom: and, if the king had conferred that command upon him, it may 
be well doubted, whether he could ever, in any neceſſity, take it away from a man, 
beloved by the troops, and ſupported by a porhament, that wanted to have him 
made cuſtos regni in his majeſty's abſence. 

Tas Scotch parliament was to meet on July 15: and the bins was engaged, by 
© promiſe, to be there in perſon, to confirm ſome former acts, and to paſs others for 
ſettling the affairs of that kingdom. Jobn Leſly earl of Rot hes, a man of very good 
parts, great addreſs, perfectly, well-bred, agreeable in his perſon, pleaſant in con- 
verſation, and a latitudinarian in point of religion, was the firſt of the Scotch com- 
miſſioners: and having been at the head of the faction from the year 1633, had the 
chief direction of all their counſels. He wass in hopes of marrying a great and 
wealthy lady, and liking a court life, wanted to be a lord of the bed- chamber. With 
theſe views, he made great addreſſes to the king; and receiving intimations of his 
fayour, undertook to manage matters ſo. much for his ſervice in Scotland, that, upon 

the execution of the treaty, he ſhould find every thing elſe go to his ſatisfaction. It 
was of great importance to his majeſty to have that country at his devotion: and 
a Na Ifon, ii. 423. 426 * May 17. May 25, 26, 28. July 21. 5 Clarendon, i. * 
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the Eng Ii faction were not 4 little afraid ' f being Aeprieed bf that ſüpport, which 


want for the future. This made them Very unefy at the Journey, and extremely 
importunate with the kitig to defer it, that they might have time to ſettle his reve- 
nus before he went, Which they Hever intended, ahd for other tealons too trifling 
to be mentioned. It was neceffary to have the'cotifthr'bf the Scorch commiltioners 
For it: and on limiitigg the requeſt'to Hig. ro, they cotiſented"to that delay, but 
would not agree to have the titfie prolonged. The commons, ' ſeeing no remedy, 
infiſted upon his Thajefty's * **Jedving*@ tufos regni, with unlimited powers, to 
«-oive the royaF aſſent to all' acts that ſhould be paſſed ; by, the-two houſes in his 
«;-abſenee ;: partievlarly for raiſing, *ndt only monty on*octafion, but forces by ſea 
, and lad, to fuppreſs ſeditions at home, ahd. Oppoſe in balons from abroad, and 
* to do whatever the king might de, if hie were preſtnt.” They moved the lords 
to join with them in a petition , for an act of parttarntnt'to'eſtabliſh theſe powers, 


« and: to (probide; that ſuch cbmmiſſion ſhould not be repeated till his majeſty's 
«, return · to · London or Meſiminſter, or till he Was pteſent In füll ö parlia ment.” 
There is too much reaſon to think, Charles would Tearce have found His wa back 
to either of thoſe places if hie Had granted this petition: but the hole tenor of pro- 
ceedings in the houſe of commons, had giden him fufficicht gtounds'to ſuſpect the 
deſigns of the leaders of the factibn. Ffe had gränted every thing they had aſked 
before, yet found there was nb end of their detnands: he Häd given up his right to 
ſhip- money, impoſitibns, tonhage ahd poündage, in eKpectation of ſotne other 
revenue being ſettled, to ſupport the dignity of the rn, Which was ablolutely 
neceſſary for the honour and good of the nation. Tt Was Wut they had promiſed 


305 


it ſupport, which Caan 
they had kltherto Keceizec Hom ' tfende; und of. that afliſtince which they might 


17. D. 


over and over, but inſtead of iperfortiihg their etigagement, They had gone on to 


rip him of all the emoluments ihat accrued to Hith, form tHe bBffgation of "his 
tenants to receive, or compound for, knighthood, from the 'Tight öf puryeyance, 
coteval with the MoOnarchy, frö the juriſdiction 'of the Cferk bf 'the market; 
from his-ſole tight to the making of ſaltpetre and FubpoWacr, a prerogative which 
was deemed ineteflary for the fecarity of the govertiment. They had, by the fup- 
preſſion of various outs, in-which the royal kuthority Wed to be exerciſed, and 
erecting none in the ſtead of thoſe which Were the moſt neceffiry to prevent ſedi- 
tions in the ſtate, and diſorders in the church, curtafled it to füch a degrec, that it 
was become contemptible, and the king eonfidered 48 little better than a mere 
cypher ; - whilſt they arrogated to themſelves the ofrterifly bf all matters in govern- 
ment, and the copnizance of all manner of cauſes 3 determining thech, not by the 
rules of law, but according to their owh Arbitrary will, 1 ions, and views, to the 
Horrible oppreſſion of the good ſubject; to he terror of 4 e e not embark 
in the Preſbyteriun and republican faction, ànd to the d fiction of juſtice in the 
courts of law yet ſubſiſting: They had filled His cells Abd his court with their 
own. partiſans and creatures, who watched alt His Hi8tions, and cee betta ta 
him in all their advice: he had ſeatte above one fatfiful counſellor left abdut him, 
James Stuart earl of Marche, duke uf L#hv*; Eréntbd àt this time, on Aug, 8, duke 
of Richmond, (under which title ne Hätli Been before treftioned) and Vick they 
propoſed to remove: Thee eatl of Nb/thihtbtr16#8; ford High Aach, ad, with 
a monſtrous ingratitude for tire fingulut fiveurs He HHd"FEcENVeER from his bounteous 
maſter, declared/himfelf of their party: and tb gef che Entire edman of the ſea 
to themſelves, they piidpoſed to deprive RI2HHYNA SE the Halden kind of the cingue 
ports, that it might be conferred ent dhe Girf of Paul. The bad not the leaſt 
ſhadow of a erihe to charge on Riohnhn 5," yet refolyed eo brand him by a y c 
that he might be forced to quit Rib effies: Bü Ws" deffgn Was bailed, by Mr. 
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Cranes l. general, and undertaking to name one whom they were infinitely folicitous to _ 


y 2 4 3v 
A. D. 1641 


ſerve fot treacherous purpoſes, ſuppoſing the perſon meant to be the marqueſs of 
Hamilton. All poſts were * to be diſpoſed of to their confidents; and the king 
was deprived of the free nomination of his own officers, by their continual recom. 
mendations, which were not to be rejected without ſo much clamour and diſcon- 
tent againſt his perſon, and ſuch denunciations of vengeance againſt the perſons he 
promoted, that nobody durſt accept of an employment which they reſerved for any 
of their favourites. They took care to be in time with their recommendations: 
and though the lord ſteward of the houſehold * was not to go abroad till after 
Chriſtmas with the queen, who then propoſed to carry her daughter, the princeſs 
of Orange, over to Holland, they inſiſted at this time, upon the bare expectation 
of a vacancy, that he ſhould be ſucceeded by the earl of Pembroke, and that the 
commiſſion for the treaſury ſhould be ſuperſeded, to make my for the earl of Salle 
bury's being appointed lord treaſurer. 


Sucn invaſions of his civil rights could not but be very difagreeable to his maje- 


ſty: but he was much more alarmed at their attempts, to aſſume the power of the 


ſword, and to ſtrip him of his authority over the militia. It was in a manner the 
only power left him, and could not be entruſted to their hands without the utmoſt 
danger to his royalty: he had made them perpetual; they had made themſelves 


arbitrary, and this power would have made them abſolute, and uncontroulable 


maſters of the kingdom. They had been nibbling at it for ſome time: and on 

May 10, the very day that his majeſty paſſed the act for perpetuating the parliament, 
the commons demanded, in a conference with the lords, that a perſon ſhould be 
« appointed to command in chief ſouth of Trent, with power to chuſe his officers,” 
the names whereof were to be preſented to the two houſes. An order of both ſerved, 


about the ſame time, to put the trainbands of Wilts, Berks, Suſſex, Hants, and 


Dorſet, in motion: and a committee was appointed by the lower houſe to conſider 
of the forts and deputy lieutenants throughout the kin gdom. There was the like 
meaning in what they moved on June 24, for putting the cinque, and other 
« ports, into good hands; with a liſt of the preſent governors to be laid before the 

« parliament, in order to an alteration of the perſons upon reaſon ; for appointing 
« truſty lord lieutenants, and the good choice of their deputies, throughout the 
« realm; for arming and exerciſing the trainbands, and for an oath, to be framed 
« by both houſes, to be taken by the lord and deputy lieutenants, and all the officers 
« thereof, to enſure their fidelity.” The deſign was fully manifeſted, by Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig's preferring a 3 bill, for ſettling the militia of the kingdom, by 
« ſea and land, in ſuch perſons as they ſhould nominate, with all thoſe powers and 
« juriſdictions,” that were afterwards granted to the carl of Eſex and Sir T. Fair- 


Fax by land, or to the earl of Warwick by ſea, and were at this time intended for the 


firſt of theſe, and for the earl of Northumberland; blanks being at the firſt reading 
left for the names of the commiſſioners. - It would ſoon have paſt, had his majeſty 
left a cuſtos regni with the powers ſo much deſired by the commons: he had never 
yet denied them any thing; nor rejected any one bill; but it was high time to 
begin, when they were graſping at the moſt eſſential part of his ſovereignty. He 
ſet out on Aug. 10, in the afternoon, leaving behind him the earl of Rotbes, then 


ſick of a diſeaſe; which proving mortal before the end of the month, broke all his 
majeſty's meaſures, and reduced him to the neceſſity of complying with all the 


unreaſonable demands of the covenanters. The faction, Kill afraid of his gaining 


the Scots over to his intereſt, prevailed in both houſes to ſend the lord Howard of 
Eſerick, Mr. Hampden, and Sir Ph, Stapleton, after him, as their commiſfioners, 
under pretence of ſeeing the terms of the pacification confirmed by the Scotch par- 


liament, and of maintaining a good correſpondence with it; but in reality to be 
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ſpies upon his actions, and to traverſe any meaſures | he might be taking with the Cuantesl. 


nobility and leading covenanters. They would fain have had theſe agents autho- 

riſed by a royal commiſſion : but this would have prolonged the king's ſtay in the 

country, and was needleſs; the act of pacification being ratified before their arrival 
at Edenburgb. 


w 
A. D. i64t. a 


Tux king travelling poſt, with the duke of Richmond, tne matquiſs of Hamil- Tranfaftions 
ton, the lord Willoughby, and a few attendants, got in four days to that city; and in Scotland. 


found ſome of his beſt ſubjects priſoners in the caſtle, who might elſe have been 
ſerviceable to him in his affairs. James Grabam eatl of Montroſ had, during the 
treaty of Ripon *, found an opportunity of conveying a letter to the king, contain- 
ing aſſurances of his inviolable fidelity: it was taken out of his maſeſty” s pocket, 
and a copy of it ſent to general Leſiy; who told him with an haughty air, “ that 
% he had known ſome princes loſe their heads for matters of leſs importance.” 

The earl, owning the letter, replied with great firmneſs, © that writing to the 
« king was not holding intelligence with an enemy, but paying a duty to their 
« ſovereign ;” and got out of this tender affair with equal vigour and addreſs. 
The affection of the ſoldiers to him, and the great credit he had with many of the 
Principal officers, eſpecially with lord Almond, the lieutenant general, made his 
enemies apprehenſive of a diviſion in the army; and it was agreed to ſay no more | 
of the matter. Montroſi could not but be active; and drew the earls of Vi igton, 

Mareſchal, Mar, Athol, Kinghorn, Perth, Hume, and Seaforth, with the lords 
Fleming, Boyd, Almond, Stormont, Erftin, Drummond, Ker, Napier, and ſeve- 
ral others, into an aſſociation, for venturing their lives and fortunes, to maintain 
e religion and the royal authority, with the liberties of the nation; and to oppoſe, 
e with all their might, the enterprizes of ſach perſons, as, covering their ſelfiſh 
< views under the pretence of the publick good, ſet up themſelves above their 
«equals, and were for governing in an arbitrary manner.” The aſſociators and 
their friends talking freely in the king's behalf, againſt Argyle and the rigid cove- 
nanters, made theſe laſt ſuſpect there was ſome band of union between them: and 
Argyle, paſſing e days at e houſe, got from him the ſecret. . Montraf 


the beginning 'of this year; FE owning | the bond, gave 750 reaſons for entering 
into chat engagement; which were ſo diſpleaſing to ſome of the fiery miniſters, 
that they preſſed to have them capitally puniſhed. Argyle, who governed the 
committee, conſidering that ſeveral of them had the command of x regiments in the 
army, thought the party too ſtrong to be treated i in that manner; and the affair 
was made up by a ſurrender of the bond, which was burnt immediately, and by a a 
declaration under the hands of the aſſoclators, that. they intended. nothing to the 
detriment of the publick. The Scorch patliament, meeting on July Is, Montrofi . 
who had been in the precedent month taken again into cuſtody, was ſummoned to 
appear before it: and remitted to priſon, | with his Particular, friends, the lord Ne- 
Pier, and the lairds of Keir and Blackball, involved! in the ſame ccuſation, They 

all continued confined in Edenburgh caſtle, till their t trials before the committee of 
eſtates in January and February the year following + which demonſtrates = 
injuſtice of lord Clarendon's inſinuation, that Montroſs was introduced to the king, 
during his ſtay at Edenburgh, and both adviſed, and undertook, to diſpatch Ha- 
milton and Argyle. It was very \intiappy for his majelty, that he « could not ke that 
gallant nobleman; ho was not 'only capable of giving him che Intelligence men- 
tioned by that noble biftotian' but enabled by his parts, credit, i 1 ptereſt, courage, 
and vigour,” to hade re-united and animated his deſpo 


nding 1 io "wo to have 
done his ſovereign eminent ſervices,” had he been at liberty. 
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25 bers, before they entered, pn: buſineſs, ſhould take an. oath, much like the 


0 prejudice thereof, and to uſe all honourable | Fay: for preſerving. the union and 


E,. and which they profeſſed, to maintain, as, would. fully compenſate the pains of hi 


| married his daughter, and ſuch heats enſued in parliament for near a month toge- 


mouſly taken. , When the king came down, and made his firſt appearance in it, on 
1 ff fey 19 * be 295 in a OPT, to ne eſtates, cc That he came with 


et doubting but he ſhould receive from, them ſuch real — of er affection 


gal general aſſemblies and, conventions, for the abolition of epiſcopacy, as unlawful 
and contrary to the word of God, and for the. diminution of his royal prerogative: 


next meeting 'of parliament. T he royalifts made no inconſiderahle party in this 
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Ar the firſt, meeting of the parliament, it had been reſolved i, that all the mem. 


* Eng liſh proteſtation, ec To maintain their religion, Jaws, and, en the peace of 
« g. church and kingdom, the rights and privileges of parliament, the perſon, - ho. 
« nour, and eſtate of his majeſty according to the covenant; to proſecute all that 
« either by i intrigue, or open force, had done, or; ſhould, attempt. any thing to the 


4 "Peace between Scotland, England, and Ireland: and this oath had been unani 


» OO ES 1 


« for the maintenance of that royal, power, which he enjoyed after 108 deſcents, 


te journey. He was obliged, by the late treaty, to ſuffer all the acts of the late ille- 


4 7 | * 


and not examinjng nicely, i in what terms thoſe bodies had couched their own acts, 
he paſſed them by, the lymp, in the act of pacification. There was not the leaſt 
debate, difficulty, or delay, i in the paſling, either of this act, or of another for tri- 
ennial parliaments: but a propoſition of the Scotch e about the choice 
of | privy counſellors, lords of the ſeſſion, and the great officers of ſtate, having been 
referred to the king and parliament , of Scotland, great heats aroſe upon this ſubjects, 
and ſeveral weeks paſſed before the eſtates came to.a reſolution. It had been always 
geemed an inherent privilege of the crown, and an undonhted part of the royal 

prerogative 4, to have the ſole choice and appointment of perſons to thoſe offices 
2 dignities: but on pretence that his majeſt y, teliding ardivarily in another realm, 
could not ſo well know who were properly qualified for them, it was reſolved, that 
he ſhould name them for life, with the advice of the Parliament, or, if none was 
fitting, with the approbation « of a majority of the priyvy council or lords of the 
ſeſſion reſpeAively : for their ſeveral corps, to be either rejected or confirmed at the 


parliament: and might probably, had Montreſs been in a condition to affiſt them 
with his friends and influence, haye been able to carry ſeveral points for his majeſtys 
ſervice: but unluckily, the duke of Richmond and Lenox, who appeared at their 
head, havin lived conſtantly, in the court of England, was too much a ranger to 
his « own countrymen. It was Rill a greater misfortune, that the king was governed 
by the advice of the marqueſs of Hamilton, who betraping him as uſual, entered ſe- 
cretly into a. ſtrict confederacy with Argyle for carrying all matters in parliament, 
agreeable to their own yiews and intereſts; ; the latter only an ring open in mat- 
ters contraty to the king's, inclipations : and ſervice, - 
"Hznct it came, that when | his majeſty named the earl af Morton * the dignity 
of lord chancellor (which had | been yacant, and the great ſeal kept by Hamilton, ever 
ſince archbiſhop Spotfwwood's death) i it yas fo violently oppoſed by Argyle, who had 


ther, that Mor tor ak laſt, on September 24, gave up the point, and Loudon was, on 
11 J 04. 1, appointed chancellor. This laſt had been deſigned for the poſt of 

h tteaſyrer, Which was next to be filled : but being otherwiſe provided, the 
Oe the lord Almond, wha was ſo fiffly accuſed by the bench of barons, of 
8 of ſhires, that the as was Jo into the wach 1 0 nen 
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Argyle, Glencairn, Lothian, and Lindſey. The earl of Roxburgh, notwithſtanding CaanrssT. 
the high words between him and Argyle, was continued lord privy ſeal ; the carl of > fy Req 
Lanerick ſecretary of ſtate; Sir James Carmichael treaſurer depute, or chancellor 
of the exchequer; Sir T. Hope the king's advocate; Sir John Hamilton of Orbiſton 
juſtice clerk; and Alexander Gibſon of Duty being knighted, was made clerk 
regiſter. As to the privy council, ſome of the ancient nobility were kept in, merely 
to avoid the ſhame'of caſhiering them: but ſuch an addition was made of noble- 
men, gentlemen, and burghers, devoted to the rigid covenanters, that far out- | —_ 
numbering the others, the faction was ſure at all times of being ſupported by that 
body in their meaſures, In the ſeſſion, Sir Robert Sporſwood, the prefident, Sir 
Jobn Hay, Sir Patric Niſbet, and Sir M. Elphinſton had conſtantly adhered to the 
king: and, for that reaſon, were turned out, to make way for Sir J. Lefly, of 
Newton, Sir T. Hope junior (who was alſo made juſtice general) Sir Adam Hepburn, 
and Sir Archibald Fobnſton, theſe two laſt being knighted on this occaſion. Thus 
was the -power of juſtice in civil caſes, and of government in all, veſted in thoſe 
who had ſhewed themſelves the bittereſt enemies to the king, who could not well 
help ir, becauſe the conſent of parliament was neceſſarily to intervene : and this 
could not be obtained for any of a different ſtamp, or of loyal principles. It was, 
however, to be expected, that where his majeſty was not tied up by any reſtriction, 
in the point of honours and rewards, which were abſolutely in his own diſpoſal, he 
might have done ſomething, to oblige his friends, to acknowledge their paſt en- 
deavours, and to encourage their future ſervices. But nothing of this kind was 
done, Hamilton repreſenting it as abſolutely neceſſary for the quiet of the realm, to 
gratify the covenanters. Thus he was made a duke, and Argyle a marqueſs; : 
Loudon and Lindſey were created earls; Leſly earl of Leven; Almond carl of Ca- ä 
lender; the lairds of Dudo and Arbuthnet viſcounts; and Sir Andrew Murray of 
Eöbdie lord Balvaird. Henderſon, who plied about his majeſty night and day, had 
a grant of the rents of the chapel royal; Gilleſpie, and other kirke miniſters, who 
had been moſt active in exciting the rebellion, were rewarded with penſions; the 
revenues of the late biſhops, now fallen to the crown, ſerved to augment the ſtipends 
of profeſſors i in the univerſities, and of the teſt of the miniſtry ; for the diſtribution 
whereof, in order to keep them firm in the cauſe, the parliament appointed a com- 
miſſion to ſit in the Fanuary following. The earl of Dunfermlin, and other noble- 
men, who had been moſt active in the rebellion, had ſuch large grants of crown 
lands, and penſions out of the revenue, that his majeſty ſcarce reſerved any to him- 
ſelf; hoping in vain to receive from them ſome return in the way of gratitude; a 
ſentiment, which no ſanctified rebel or covenanter was ever capable of entertaining. 
 Tnrxss favours to men, who had deſerved ſo ill of the king, and who had, for 
the greateſt part, diſtinguiſhed themſelves before, as much by their ingratitude as 
by their rebellion, could not but ſhock the royaliſts extremely. Many of them, 
who had engaged for him with great zeal, returned home with reſolutions of ſtir- 
ring no more: and even thoſe of mere generous ſpirits did not ſcruple to ſay, 
That men might ſerve his majeſty out of conſcience and honour, but, if they 
ce engaged for him in hopes of reward, they would certainly be diſappointed.” 
This had a very ill effe& upon his majeſty's affairs 1 in that kingdom ; his friends, 
diſpirited and left out of all power, grew indolent, minded only their 'own quiet, 
and, for want of activity and union, were not able to ſerve him, when, he moſt 
wanted their aſſiſtance, His enemies, whom he had aggrandiſed, and entiched by 
the ſpoils of the church and crown, employed all the power he had given them, to 
ſecure what they had got, by the ſame meaſures as had procured it, and to Prepare 
for another rebellion.” This was the reaſon, why the committee of eſtates, ap- 
in at the a of this parliament to ſit in the interval Are it and another, 
Ld aaa © \ 88971. | 
Vo L. IV. 5 pf 5 ug | „Which, l 
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CHARLES), which, according to the triennial act, "was to meet in June, 1644; the conſervators 


2 OINW nd 
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of the peace between the two nations, who were inveſted. with a power of judica- 
ture in all matters relating thereto, and the commiſfioners for treating with the par- 
liament of England about ſending an army to Ireland, were all choſen out of the moſt 
furious covenanters,” The onely act of complaiſance ſhewed the king related to 
Monuroſs with his three friends and the five perſons excepted out of the act of obli- 
vion, whom he would have had ſet at liberty, and exempted from furthet | proſe. 


cution. This was denied, under pretence of the ſacredneſs of the oath, taken at the 


beginning of the ſeſſion, obliging them to proſecute all that attempted any thing 
againſt what they had ſworn to maintain: but to gratify him in ſome meaſure, that 


| he might part a contented king from a. contented. people, the faction vouchſaſed to 


conſent, that, after they had undergone a trial before the committee of eſtates; which 
was to meet, on January 17, at Edenburgb, they ſhould either be diſmiſſed before 
March 1, or be referred, without any cenſure, to his majeſty's pleaſure. That form 
of trial was protracted by charges, anſwers, and replies, to the end of February: and 
then they retired to their own houſes. The parliament breaking up on November 17, 
the king feaſted the nobility at Holyrood-houſe:, and having received great profeſnons 


of duty from all in general, ſet out early the next morning for London. 


| PropLE are generally ſo full of their own merits, that when a ſpoil comes to be 
divided, it is not eaſy to content every body: and ſuch heats aroſe during the ſeſſion, 
that the parliament had been more than once in danger of breaking up abruptly, 
and would probably have done ſo, had not the king taken infinite pains to compoſe 
their differences. One of theſe occaſions ill-related and ſwallowed too eagerly, 
perhaps through prejudice to military men in general,-or to Montrſi 1 in particular, 
ſeems to have been the ſole ground of lord Clarendons miſtake in the above- 
mentioned aſperſion thrown on that great man's character. The lord Henry Ker, 

a fiery hot- headed young nobleman, who had, in 1639, deſerted. his majeſty to join 
the covenanters at Dunt, having caſt ſome reflections on the marqueſs of Hamilton 
in a publick company, where ſome friends of the latter were: and being blamed 
for it by ſome of them, not only repeated openly the ſevere words he had uſed, but 
in a fury ſent the marqueſs a challenge by Ladomic Lindſay earl of Crawford, a noble- 
man of great honour and intrepid courage, a good officer, and eminent above all 
others of his quality for an untainted loyalty, from which in the worſt of times he 
never deviated, The purport of it was, to tell the matqueſs, He was a traytor 
« to God, to his king, and his country; and that he would make good this charge 
« againſt him with his life,” Hamilton acquainting the king with it, Ker was ſent 
for, and juſtified. it: but his 1 0 the earl of Roxburgh, joining with his majeſty; in 
perſuading him to acknowledge what he had ſaid to have proceeded, not from juſt 
grounds, but merely from paſſion, he at laſt complied, The marqueſs was not yet 
ſatisfied ; and whatever he was in the field, being ſuperior to his adverſary- in par- 
liament, carried his complaint thither the next day: upon which Ker was ſent for 
four ſeveral times, but-refuſed to go, till his father, with tears in his eyes, prevailed 
with him to obey the ſummons. He then went through the ſtreets, accompanied 
with 600 officers and ſoldiers ſword i in hand, who imagining he would bave been 
committed to the caſtle, vowed they would dye every. man by bis ſide before he 
ſhould be ſent to priſon. The parliament in a, right, ordered the town. to riſe, 
and the king at armes to make proclamation, that every man ſhould, diſperſg.on 
pain of death; and Ker was obliged at laſt to make the ſame acknowledgment in 
words, as he had done before his majeſty, and upon his knees to beg pardon. of the 


king and parliament, Thus ended an affair, Which, had it not been made up, would. | 


have ſet the whole kingdom, in a flame, and had already created .ſeyeral fact ions like- 
ly to prove very dangerous by their animoſities, ſmothered, indeed for a time; but 
not extinguiſhed, This happened about Michaelmas day: and, on 7. ueſday 


; morning 
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of the former's, on pretence of a plot formed againſt them by the earl of Crawford 


broken up; the king, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequence, which would have 
been very inconvenient to his affairs, went in haſte to the parliament, and, by a 
ſpeech, in which he reflected ſeverely upon the marqueſs, engaged the eſtates to 
continue their fitting. ; The royaliſts preſſed him to declare them enemies, and to 
proſecute them as ſuch, which they thought very feaſible: but ſuch was his good- 
_ neſs, or love of quiet, that, inſtead thereof, he conſented. in parliament to confine 
the three gentlemen upon whom the pretended: plot was laid, till they could be 


next day, and kiſſed his hand; glad of an opportunity to come back, ſince their 
deſign failed. The plot, being examined to the utmoſt, was found to be uiterly 
groundleſs; and the three priſoners were ſet at liberty. All the excuſe that Argyle 
could make for charging them was, his being informed of it by col. V. Stewart, 
an Orkney man, fo well known to be a raſh, idle talker at random, that the plot 
became ridiculous: and it was generally concluded, that Argyle would never, upon 
any thing that dropped from him, have taken ſuch a ſtep, unleſs he had in it ſome 
further deſign. | 


THE deſign appears plainly to have been concerted with. 6X Engliſh amd 


to the Scotch parliament, was (it ſeems) | better known in London; being talked of 
ſome few days before, with an. intimation, that the like attempt was intended 
there againſt the lives of divers members of both houſes. Pym was chairman of 
the committee, appointed, with unuſual powers, to fit during the receſs of parlia- 
ment, between Sept. 8, when both houſes adjourned, and Oct. 20, when they were 
to re- aſſemble: and having received early intelligence of the affair, made uſe of it 


committee againſt the like, or other, deſigns they had reaſon to ſuſpect. The 
ſham- plot was ſufficiently expoſed in Scotland before the parliament met after the 
receſs, yet the commons would needs ſuſpect the parties concerned in it to be 
popiſhly affected; the guard was continued for both houſes; others were planted 
in London and We ſeminſier, and care was to be taken for the future defence of the 
kingdom. Under this pretence, the commons moved for tiking the government 
of the iſle of Wight from the earl of Portland, and for empowering Eſſex to com- 


to that purpoſe; but as that was deteraineble. at the king's return, they were for 
having his powers continue till the two houſes ſhould take further order; and the 
like granted for the counties north of Trent to the carl of Hollande. The king's 
. abſence afforded them a favourable opportunity of making ordinances, and of inur- 
ing people to obey them: but the earl of Leicgſter, having been empowered by 
one of both houſes to raiſe forces. for the ſervice of Ireland, and to iſſue commiſ- 
ſions for the levy, queſtioned the validity of it, without the king's confirmation. 
To remove his ſcruples, the houſe. of lords undertook to be ſuitors to his majeſty, 
& that, he would. confirm the authority given, the earl by the king and parliament 
« (by which words it is plain that the latter only could be meant) under the great 
« ſeal of England: and promiſed to avow all his proceedings, in the mean time, 


alarmiog ; and, diſtracting people with i imaginary dangers, fears, and jealouſies: m and 
Pym +, 3 inventing a ſtrange device for depriving him of his life by a plaiſter, taken 


Cube, 86. Malſen, ii. 487. 491. 687. 15. 608. 649. 652. Jb. 496. 646. 649. 
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morning *, Oc. 12, Hamilton and Arayle withdrew abruptly to Kinneil, an houſe Cnan ! ks I. 


colonel Cochran, and lieutenant colonel Stewart. The deſign was to make a pub- A. D. 
lick rupture, preſuming, that upon their removal, the parliament would have 


tried, and invited Hamilton and Argyle to return. They waited upon him the 


ſioners then at Edenburgh; for whatever ſurptize the ſudden withdrawing of the 
two noblemen occaſioned there, the pretended plot, which appeared ſo ridiculous: 


to procure from Eſſex, as captain general ſouth of Trent, a guard for ſecuring the 


mand the trainbands ſouth of Trent; he had already a commiſſion from his majeſty 


upon, their former order. Faſts and ſham- plots were now the ordinary means of 
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CHarLes I. from a plague-ſore, ſent him in a letter, a mighty pother was made about it; but 
Y without. finding any author or agent. It was not fit that this idol of the mob 
rden ſhould be thought the only conſiderable man of the party; and one Thomas Beal, a 
taylor in J/bitecroſs-ſtreet, pretended, that as he was walking in the fields, or fitting 
in a ditch, near the peſthouſe, he overheard ſome perſons talking of 108 men, hired 
to kill as many members of parliament, at the rate of 10 J,. a man for the lords, and 
40 5: for the commoners, and of riſings in fix different counties. This ſtory, mon- 
ſtrous and ineredible as it appeared at firſt ſight, was yet thought worthy of a 
conference with the lords, and of a particular inquiſition. A pardon and reward 
were offered to any of the 108, who would make a diſcovery: but after haraſſing 
ſome innocent gentlemen, this terrible plot vaniſhed into nothing. A tradeſman's 
miſtake in ſending, inſtead of a barrel of ſoap, one of gunpowder, to a dealer at 
Dorcbeſter, produced an order of the commons, for the whole town to be ſearched; 
ſo eaſily could the faction ſwell the verieſt trifles up to matters of mighty import- 
ance, and ſo eager were they to catch at any pretence for alarming the world, and 
proceeding with violence againſt the Roman catbolichs. It was upon theſe that 
all ſuſpicions fell, in order to procure them a little credit: and the commons 
thought fit to preſent the lords with the names of ſix peers, and about fixty of the 
moſt gonſiderable gentlemen of that religion, whoſe perſons they deſired might be 
ſecured, | T F 
The Li re- All the ſeverities that were uſed, and the menaces of greater, could not pro- 
bellion. voke the Engliſh Papiſis to an inſurrection: but they had a greater effect on the 
Triſh, who, on O#. 23, broke out into an execrable rebellion :. It began in U- 
ier, with the ſurprize of Charlemont by Sir Phelim O Neile, and the 'maffacre of 
great numbers of Engliſh Proteſtants: but the attempt for ſeizing the caſtle of 
Dublin, with 1500 barrels of powder, arms for 10;000 men, and 37 pieces of 
artillery in it, was prevented by a diſcovery, owing rather to providence, than to 
any vigilance or care of Sir V. Parſons and Sir Jobn Borlace, the lords juſtices, 
Theſe men, put by the recommendation of the puritan faction in England into a 
poſt, to which they were very unequal, had neglected the advices given them by 
the king, in March, of his ſuſpicion of ſome ſuch defign, and by Sir W. Cole, three 
weeks before the diſcovery, of preparations making for its execution: and were 
very near being ſurprized in the midſt of their inexcuſable ſecurity. The conſpi- 
racy began firſt to be formed in February, when the Triſh commiſſioners were 
aſſiſting the commons in their proſecution of the earl of Straford, and deeply 
concerned in the counſels and meaſures of the prevailing faction, for depreſſing the 
royal authority, deſtroying the juriſdiction of the caſtle-chamber and the council- 
table (which had ſerved for the protection of the Proteſtants and Britiſh planters) 
diſbanding the new army, and neither reinforcing” the old, nor ſuffering the dif- 
banded ſoldiers to be tranſported out of Jrelan to ſome foreign ſervice. The 
weakneſs of the government, the ſmallneſs of the army, ſcarce amounting to 3000 
men, and diſperſed in ſingle companies at a diſtance from each other, for the 
defence of the whole realm; the vaſt ſuperiority of the Romaniſts over the Proteſt- 
ants, in point of numbers; the indefenſible condition of the town and caſtle of 
Dublin, in which not a troop was quartered, ſince the faction had profecuted 
Straſford for that precaution; the great quantity of arms, ammunition,” and can- 
non, there repoſed, and viewed by the lord Macguire in May; the 7006 diſbanded 
diſciplined ſoldiers ſtill remaining within the kingdom; the hopes of fuccours from 
abroad, promiſed by Richlieu, and their countrymen in foreign ſervice; the ſucceſs 
of the Scorch rebels, in getting their preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed upon the 
ruins of epiſcopacy; the diſtracted ſtate of England, over-run with feats, jealou- 
ties, and animoſities; the debaſement of the royal authority, and the proſpect of a 
- ' Ormende's life, l. iii. 1. 1 55. 159 169. 178, 9. | | e 


rebellion 
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rebellion there, were great encouragements to the enterprize. As the principal CnARTEsl. 
parties that firſt embarked in the conſpiracy were all of the old Iriſh race, +SNVOL 
chieftains of Sep/s, their. motives. or views were, to recover the poſſeſſions ak — 
of their anceſtors, which had been alienated to the Britiſh planters, to eſtabliſh 
their religion by the ſame means as the Scoteb covehanters had done, or at' leaſt 
to preſerve it from being utterly exterminated, as the late proclamations, and 
meaſures of the Engliſb parliament, againſt the Roman-catholicks, the declatations 
of the Scots, that they would not lay down their arms till an uniformity of religion 
was ſettled in all the three kingdoms, the threats of particular perſons, and the 
rumour of a Scorch army deſtined to execute that reſolution, gave them ſome 
grounds to apprehend, As their followers, which were ſo numerous that Sir Phe- 
lim O Netle had in a few days 30,000 men under his command, were all of the 
ſame 1r1/þ race, they breathed nothing but vengeance againſt the Britiſh planters, 
who had turned them out of the lands of their anceſtors: and the firſt declaration 
of the rebels were levelled at the: Engliſh nation and government. Hence they 
gave out, that they would not leave an Engliſhman in the country; that they 
« would have no Engliſh king, but one of their own nation; that neither the king 
t nor queen of England ſhould govern Ireland any longer; that they would give 
« a large ſum of money for his majeſty's head, and if they had him in their power 
« (ſo inveterate was their hatred) they would flay him alive; at leaſt they would 
e have the kingdom and their will of him, and would drive K. Charles and his 
children abroad for refuge, and to be wanderers in a foreign land for ever.” 
MN account of what paſſed in U}fer, being ſent by Edward viſcount Chichefter ' 
to Edenburgh, gave his majeſty an infinite concern on many accounts, and particu- 
larly, as the rebellion would defeat all the meaſures he had taken for retrieving his 
affairs. He had come to Scotland to ſettle that realm in peace; and in order to 
leave the nation entirely ſatisfied, had paſſed all the acts propoſed by their parlia- 
ment, however claſhing with his religious principles, or derogatory to his royal 
prerogative. The hopes he had entertained of having nothing to ſtruggle with but 
the faction in England, were now defeated by a rebellion in Ireland, which, ſtrip- 
ped as he had been, of almoſt all his legal revenue, he was not in a condition to 
ſuppreſs. To do what he could, he ſent away immediately r 500 arms to Carric- 
Fergus, with commiſſions to the lord Ardes, Sir Fames Montgomery, Sit Robert 
and Sir W. Stewart, to raiſe each a regiment of 1000 foot and a troop of 300 
horſe, the pay whereof was put upon the eſtabliſhment of Ireland. Expecting 
ſome return from the Scots for the graces he had lately conferred on them, and 
ſome effect of their high profeſſions of duty, he communicated his letters to the 
parliament, and defired their ſpeedy aſſiſtance. There was at that time a body of 
5000 foot, part of their army, undiſbanded ; and a much more conſiderable num- 
ber of thoſe that had been lately broke, might eaſily have been called together, and 
tranſported to Carricfergus : and ſuch a force would have ſuppreſſed the Uſer 
rebels, before they were ſupplied either with arms or ammunition, to make reſiſt- 
ance. Every moment of time was precious, and every delay like to be fatal and 
irreparable : yet neither their pretended zeal for religion, nor the bleeding condi- 
tion of Ireland, nor the danger of their countrymen in it, nor the intreaties of 
their natural ſovereign, from whom they were daily receiving favours, could prevail 
upon them to furniſh any ſuccours to the diſtreſſed Proteſtants in that country, 
They had found the ſweets of treating with an Engli/> parliament, led by a faction 
of their confederates : and expecting the like on this occaſion, would contribute 
nothing towards ſuppreſſing the Jriſb rebellion, © without the knowledge and 
« conſent of their brethren of England; though, if the parliament there thought 
their aid neceſſary, they were ready to give it, as they lay very convenient for 
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CARL ESI. the ſervice.” The like ſelfiſh and ungrateful diſpoſition appeared in the earl of 
Nortbumberland; when his majeſty, ſuſpecting that rebellion to be fomented by 
* foreign powers, gave him orders to ſend ſome ſhips to guard the coaſt of Ireland: 

he was, by his commiſſion of lord high admiral, fully empowered to execute them, 
yet would not do it, without leave and inſtructions from the parliament. The 
king had better ſucceſs, in engaging ſome brave and experienced Scorch officers to 
gather their diſbanded ſoldiers, and in ſending them away, with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and what money he could borrow by the aſſiſtance of the duke of Richmond, 
to make up or reinforce the regiments he had ordered to be raiſed in the north of 
Treland ; and he uſed ſach diligence in this matter, that ſome were tranſported by 
the 1ſt, and 1500 by the middle of November. The moſt unhappy ſtep that he 
took in his zeal for the immediate ſuppreſſion of the rebels, was his « recommend- 
« ing the care of it to the Exgliſb parliament, and expecting their advice about the 
« courſe fitteſt to be taken for the reducing of Ireland.” This ſerved the two 
houſes for a pretence to appropriate to themſelves the ſole management of the 7ri/h 
war, excluſive of his majeſty ; though, by aſking their advice, he could not be ſup- 
poſed to renounce the right and duty, incident to a king, of protecting his ſubjects, 
and providing for the peace, ſecurity, and happineſs of his people. In conſequence 
of this claim, all applications were made to them by officers for commands in a 


war, which they took care to prolong: and were enabled by it to raiſe an army fo 
dethroning their ſovereign, 


Uyon the firſt advice of the 7r:/þ rebellion, the two houſes had appointed”, a 
committee of 26 lords and 52 commoners, to conſider of the affairs of Ireland, and 
another to borrow 50, ooo J. of the city: but whatever was expreſſed in their decla- 
rations againſt the rebellion, they were very ſlow in the preparations neceſſary for 
ſuppreſling it: the heads of the prevailing faction, rejoicing inwardly at an event, 
which would enable them to execute their ſchemes for the ſubverſion of the go- 
vernment and church of England, and reſolving to improve it for that purpoſe, 
The privy council, all offices of ſtate and in the houſhold, and moſt of the leſſer 

offices throughout the kingdom, were filled with their creatures, all magiſtrates 

crouched to their aſſumed authority, ſubmitting to obey their orders, how unpre- | 
cedented, arbitrary, or illegal ſoever: and being thus maſters of the civil power, they 
wanted to engroſs likewiſe the military. To this end, on November 4, when ſecre- 
tary Yane's letter, expreſſing the king's deſire of their advice on the ſubject, was 
read, the commons ordered a bill for preſſing men to ſerve in Ireland; though there 
was no ſcarcity of ſoldiers (the Engliſb army in the north not having been quite diſ- 
banded, till October 15, not quite three weeks before) and no want of volunteers for 
that ſervice, But the deſign of it was to get power, not men, and to transfer the 
power of preſſing from the king to themſelyes ?, and under colour of enabling him 
now to raiſe men for Ireland, to diſable him from prefling upon any other occaſion. 
This appears from the preamble of the bill, declaring, © That the king had in no 
e caſe, nor on any occaſion, but an invaſion from a foreign power, authority to preſs 

the free born ſubject, which could not conſiſt with the freedom and liberty of 
« his perſon.” It was, however, a power, which his majeſty's predeceſſors had 
exerciſed in all ages: and with what view he was now to be deprived of it, was 
evident from his being debarred uſing it, in the caſe of a rebellion in England : for 
had the bill been leſs exceptionable, it could. not have paſſed, and procured what 
was wanting for the relief of Ireland, ſo ſoon as the exigence of affairs required. 
Two things were immediately neceſſary for this ſervice; the going over of the lord 
lieutenant, whoſe preſence there was deemed more than equivalent to half an army, 
and the ſending ſupplies of men, armes, ammunition, proviſions, and what would 
have removed in a manner all other wants, money. The exchequer at Dublin was 
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quite empty: yet of the large ſums which made a figure in the votes of an Engliſh CARL ESI. 


houſe of commons, there was only 16, 590 J. ſent thither in pieces of eight by Mr. 
Hawkridge; who, with extreme diligence and as great good fortune, brought it over 
in December. This was too ſmall a ſum to defray the extraordinary charge of the 
levies made there, much leſs to provide for the pay of the ſoldiers, and purchaſe 
proviſions, which were very ſcarce; yet not a penny more was ſent for ſome months 
after. The faction were ready enough to order armes and ammunition out of the 


king's ſtores, pleaſed with an opportunity of getting them out of his hands, and . 


recting them to be ſent either to Carricfergus for the uſe of the Scots, or to Cheſter, 
or to be delivered to perſons of their particular confidence. Thus they weakned his 
power, claimed a merit to themſelves at his expence, and never took care, when 
called upon, to replace the quantity, though thoſe ſtores had been bought with his 
own money, without any aid of parliament, and were neceſſary for the defence of 
England, in caſe of an invaſion or rebellion. But theſe were not ſent, till the next 
year; and even thoſe which his majeſty himſelf had ordered, were ſtaid (as the ma- 
ſter of the ordnance complained to the houſe of lords on January 15) for want of 
money and ſhips, which the commons had not taken care to provide. There was 
the ſame neglect as to men; for notwithſtanding the numbers voted at different times, 
commiſſions had, on December 4, been granted only to the officers of two regi- 
ments, no more being defigned, except one under Sir Charles Vavaſor for Munſter : 
and though Sir Simon Harcourt, through the zeal of the common people to liſt, 
eaſily raiſed ſome hundreds more than his compliment of 1100 men at Chefter, he 
did not arrive till the laſt day of that month at Dublin. : 


As to the lord lieutenant, the earl of Lezcefter + was defired in form, and in fact 


ready to go, if he might have been ſupplied with a proper force to ſupport his au- 


thority, and money to provide for their pay and ſubſiſtence: but however acceptable 
he was to the commons, they did not care to furniſh him the neceſſary ſupplies. 
The faction ſeem to have thought him a man of too much honour to be ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes: and they had got a much fitter tool placed in the government, 
Sir W. Parfons, who lighting his old unactive collegue, Sir F. Borlaſe, engroſſed the 
whole power of it to himſelf. Parſons was of mean extract, ill-bred, illiterate, yet 
had learned to read, and could make a ſhift to write a ſcrawling hand: but he did 
not want cunning, was plodding, aſſiduous, and indefatigable, greedy of gain, and 
eager to raiſe a fortune, not ſcrupling any means of getting it, and making the loweſt 
court to ſuch as could further his views, though intolerably inſolent and overbearing 
in his natural temper. He had been bred a Puritan; and coming to Ireland about 
A. D. 1594, with 40 J. his whole ſubſtance, to ſeek his fortune, had got into the 
ſervice of one Kenny, eſcheator general of the kingdom; thriving ſo well under 
him, that his wealth recommended him to a match with a niece of Sir Gefrey 
Fenton, who reſigned to him the poſt of ſurveyor general. Fenton dying in 1608, 
he ſucceeded him as one of the commiſſioners of accompts for the revenue, and had 
intereſt enough to be made a commiſſioner, for the diſpoſal of lands eſcheated to 
the crown, in Ulfer, Connaght, and Leiceſter, of which he had the ſole admeaſure- 
ment as ſurveyor; a poſt that he ſtill retained, after he was made maſter of the 
court of wards, erected upon his plan, and put under his management. It was no 
difficult matter for a man in theſe employments, unreſtrained by any ſentiments of 
honour, virtue, or conſcience, to ſcrape together, as the times then were in Ireland, 
a very great eſtate, either by the ſpoils of others, or by grants from the crown : but 
inſatiable in point of wealth, he was as eager for more, and having been preferred to 
the poſt of lord juſtice by the favour of the faction, he devoted himſelf to their 
ſervice, and followed their direction, without the leaſt regard to his own duty, his 
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8 than he was, and he equally hated the people he was ſet to govern; and having in- 
T jured them long by his rapines in leſs eminent ſtations, he now employed the credit 


and power, which the greateſt gave him, to injure them ſtill more * his * 
artifices in ſpreading the rebellion. 

James BuTLER earl of Ormonde was at his ſeat of Carrick , when i it broke out: 
and having made the beſt proviſion he could for the ſafety of the country, marched 
with his troop of horſe to Dublin ; where he arrived in the firſt week of November, 
and received his majeſty's n conſtituting him lieutenant general of all the 
forces in Ireland. He was of opinion, that the rebels ought to be attacked imme. 
diately, before they had time to make pikes, or be ſupplied with armes from abroad; 
that being as yet naked, unarmed, almoſt all foot, and undiſciplined, they could ne. 
ver ſtand before a body of horſe and well- armed infantry; that it was eaſier then 
to reduce them, with 2000 men, than it would be with thrice the number, if they 
were let alone, til the arrival of forces from England. This was confirined by the 


' conſtant ſucceſs, which Sir Ralph Gore, Sir Robert and Sir V. Stewart had in the 
north, with ſmall parties routing much greater numbers of the rebels, who had not 


above two barrels of powder, when they began the inſurrection: and though they 
had taken ſeventy in the Newry, it was ſpending in continual ſkirmiſhes, and not 
ſufficient to enable them, attacked on all ſides, to make head againſt a regular army, 


* he earl offered to march againſt them immediately with ſix troops of horſe, and 


2 500 foot (which by filling up the old companies, to 100 men, might eaſily have 
been ſpared) and with armes for ſuch volunteers, as ſhould attend him from Dublin, 
or join him in his march, and with power to take up meat and drink in the country 
for the ſuſtenance of his forces, undertook, in leſs than a month, to ſuppreſs the re- 
bellion. This would in all appearance have been the caſe, had he been at the head 
of the government, or had the abſolute diſpoſal of the army: but he was reſtrained 
in the exerciſe of his command, by the orders of the lords juſtices. There were at 
this time in and about Dublin, no leſs than 1 500 old well-diſciplined foot; 3000 
more had been raiſed before the 3 of October; 200 of Sir Fr. Willougby's regiment; 
lately diſbanded at Carli Ve, were landed, and ſerved for a garriſon to the caſtle; the 
lieutenant general had given commiſſions to lord Lambert, Sir Charles Coote, and Sir 
Piers Croſby, to raiſe three regiments, each of 1000 men, and to others for thirteen 

independent companies of 100 each, which in a few days were compleat. Two or 


three new troops of horſe, each 100, had been likewiſe raiſed; ſo that there was 


very little reaſon for the lords juſtices to apprehend any danger to their own perſon, 
had the earl of Ormonde gone on the expedition propoſed. There were in the ſtores, 
armes for above 10,000 men, 1500 barrels of powder, ammunition of all ſorts in 
great quantities, a fine train of field artillery, tents, and neceſlaries of all ſorts for 
the march and proviſion of an army: but Parſons did not care to have a rebellion 
cruſhed in the bud, from the ſpreading whereof he hoped to receive much greater 
advantages by forfeited eſtates, than he could expect from the conſiderable fortunes 
of a few needy old Jriſh chieftains. 
Ir was not perhaps without deſign, that in the 5 publiſhed againſt 
the rebels on Oclober 23, the lords juſtices had not confined the charge of treaſon 


and diſaffection to the Old Triſh, the onely perſons that had riſen in armes, or had 
been concerned in the conſpiracy : but had involved in it all the papiſts of Ireland 


without diſtinction. The earl of Fingall, and ſeven other noblemen of the pale, 
coming to Dublin the next day, to aſſure them of their duty and readineſs to afiſt 
in ſuppreſſing the rebellion, prevailed upon them at laſt to explain their meaning in 


thoſe general words (which gave great uneaſineſs to the Roman Catholichs all over 


the kingdom, as if ſome terrible miſchief was deſigned againſt them) and by an- 


other proclamation on the 2950, reſtrained them to the Old Triſh, This condeſcenſion 
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with being either parties, or well- wiſhers to the conſpiracy; not excepting even the 
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more eminent example of an unſhaken and diſintereſted loyalty. The offer of a ge- 
neral pardon hath been generally found, in all ages and countries, an uſeful method 
for quelling inſurrections in their infancy; and a declaration in the name of the 
king and parliament of England, on November 4, was ſent to the juſtices of Treland, 
- for putting a price on the heads of the ringleaders in the rebellion, and offering a 

pardon to ſuch of the reſt, as ſhould ſubmit to mercy within a time to be limited 
by their diſcretion, This they exerciſed with regard to the whole; not offering 
any reward for killing or taking the principal rebels, till the February following, 
and entirely ſuppreſſing the Engliſhß parliament's aſſurance of pardon, on pretence 
that they had made the like offer, by a proclamation on November 1, without any 
effect. Little indeed could be expected from it, fince the promiſe of pardon was 
confined in reſpect of places and perſons, and limited to other conditions. It did 

not extend to Uher, nor to any county of the realm, except thoſe of Longford, 
Louth, Meath, and Weflmeath (in the two laſt of which no rebels had as yet ap- 
peared, only a few depredations had been committed by ſome looſe needy raſkals) 
nor was it general with regard to thoſe four counties, all freeholders being expreſly 
excepted, as if an eſtate made a crime irremiſſible. The time of ſubmiſſion was 
ſtinted to ten days after the publiſhing of the proclamation, and within that time 
the plundered goods, into what hands ſoever they had been diſperſed, were to be 


brought back: and no particular perſon could otherwiſe be entitled to pardon. Se- 


yeral gentlemen, eſpecially thoſe of the beſt ſenſe, who had joined Sir P. Oneile, 
were extremely ſhocked at his cruelties, and wiſhed themſelves out of an affair, 
which his barbarities had rendered deſperate: but being once embarked, there was 


no retreating without hopes of mercy; from which men of eſtates and intereſt in 
their country were thus excluded. | 


OF all the meaſures taken by the lords juſtices, none had ſo fatal an effect, in Anyone or of 
rewan pro- 


confirming and ſpreading the rebellion *, as what they did in reſpect of the parlia- 
ment. Many graces, which the gentlemen of 1re/arid had been ſolliciting for a long 


rogued, 


ſeries of years, with ſtrong inſtances and large offers, for the ſecurity of their eſtates, 


and other benefits to the kingdom in general, had been lately obtained from the 
king, without any conſideration on their part: their commiſſioners not arriving 
with them till after Auguſt 7, they were to be paſſed in parliament at the meeting 
on November 9, to which day it ſtood adjourned. The ordinary pretences of con- 
cealed rights of the crown, forfeited recogniſances, penal ſtatutes, unperformed con- 
ditions, fraudulent grants, and defective titles, by which gentlemen had been long 
haraſſed, and perſons employed by the government had uſed to get poſſeſſion of 
large eſtates, were demoliſhed by theſe graces, which for this reaſon could not be 
acceptable to ſeveral of the council, who wanted to raiſe themſelves fortunes in the 
ways of their predeceſſors, and had now a tempting proſpect of doing it at once, 


by a ſhare in the many forfeitures which the ſpreading of the rebellion would oc- 


caſion. All the gentry, whoſe quiet enjoyment of their eſtates depended thereon, 
and the nation in general, which was to receive thence other very confiderable be- 
nefits, expected their being confirmed by parliament, with the utmoſt impatience: 
and the deferring in ſo diſtempered a time what was ſo neceſſary for their ſatiſ- 
faction, could not but daſh all their hopes, and create an univerſal diſcontent. Par- 
liaments had been often called on leſs urgent occaſions, and in times of more danger- 
ous rebellions, which were indeed the general cauſe of holding them ; eſpecially in 
the reigns of Henry VIII, and Q. Elizabeth, when religion became the conſtant pre- 
text of inſurrections, and the two houſes conſiſted for the moſt part of Roman Ca- 
| 1 Ormonde, 143. 152. 221, 222— 229. 
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CARL Es I. tbolicks: yet, upon this rebellion of the Old Iriſb, the lords juſtices had immediately 
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prorogued the parliament to February, The legality of this was queſtioned ; 

Browne, Darcy, and other members, who were eminent lawyers, maintaining, that, 
unleſs the two houſes met on the day to;which they had adjourned, the parlia- 
ment would be diſſolved, notwithſtanding the prorogation; and that, to prevent the - 
evil, it was neceſſary for at leaſt ſome ſmall number of both to meet on the day to 
which they ſtood adjourned ; and then they might adjourn further to the day fixed 
by the proclamation, The judges, and the king's learned counſel, being conſulted 


in the point of law, were doubtful in the caſe, yet conceived, that ſuch meeting 


and adjournment was the ſureſt way to clear all diſputes that might ariſe about the 
continuance of the parliament. The committee of parliament, who had brought 
over the graces, preſſed it ſtrongly : and when the matter came to be debated in the 
council of ſtate, the earl of Ormonde, and ſome others were of opinion, that it was 


fit to annull the proclamation, and let the parliament fit and continue according to 


the adjournment made in Auguſt. They repreſented, that the commons grant of 
ſupplies, which would procure credit as ſoon as voted, and might be actually raiſed 


(as had been done the laſt year) by December 1, much ſooner than they could be 


ſure of receiving them from any other quarter, would be of infinite ſervice, as re- 
lieving their greateſt want, that of money : and urged the danger of exaſperating 
people by diſappointing them of the graces on which their hearts were ſet, at a time 
when ill humours were afloat, and an inſurrection was begun that might ſpread 


over the kingdom, and, if time were allowed for the rebels to receive foreign ſup- 


plies, could not then be ſuppreſſed without an infinite expence of blood and trea- 
ſure, though it was eaſy to be done at preſent, if the work was but attempted. It 
was on this occaſion, that the earl of Ormonde made the offer abovementioned; 
which was ſupported by the judgment of Sir W. St. Leger, Sir H. Tichburne, and 
the beſt officers in the army, as well as by many in England. The juſtices, pretend- 
ing, it would be a reflection on the wiſdom of the board to recall a proclamation | 
ſo lately iſſued, and that it was dangerous to admit the numbers, that might repair 
to the parliament, into the town, which had then a garriſon in it of 5000 men, got 
a majority of the council on their fide: and a reſolution was taken for adhering to 
the prorogation, 

To reconcile this ſtep i in ſome degree to ſuch as were averſe to it, they pretended 
to ſhorten the time: and agreed, that the two houſes, meeting on November , and 
adjourning, without entering upon any matter, to the 16, ſhould then fit a day for 
making a proteſtation againſt the rebels, and adjourn to Fanuary 11; when it was 
promiſed, without any deſign of performance, that they ſhould meet again, and do 
buſineſs. The parliament, afſembling on the 16" in the caſtle, attended by a guard 


of muſketeers, and the garriſon all under armes, ſet immediately about framing a 


proteſtation againſt the rebels, declaring an utter abhorrence of all their traiterous 
« and rebellious proceedings, their ſeizing the king's forts, and their inhumane out- 


« rages and acts of hoſtility; and that, reſolving to maintain his majeſty's govern- 
„ ment, and the peace of the realm, againſt all perſons and powers whatever, 


60 they would, if the rebels did not ſubmit within a time limited by the ſtate, 


« take up armes, and with their lives and fortunes ſuppreſs them in ſuch a way, as 


« ſhould by the parliament and government, be thought moſt effectual.“ The 
members were deſirous, to expreſs their duty and affections to the king's ſervice, by 
the grant of a ſupply, and taking proper meaſures to reduce the rebels: but the 
Juſtices, having received, on the loch, an account of the pompous votes of the Eng- 


liſb parliament, and thinking themſelves ſure of money from thence, ſlighted the 


offer, and reſolved to do nothing but defend Dublin and Drogheda, till forces came 
from England. Both houſes however, for the better enabling the juſtices and 
council to do, what they were not allowed to do themſelves, joined in an ordinance, 
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« empowering them to raiſe the poſſe of what counties they ſaw fit; to levy forces; CuaRErsõ * 


« to aſſeſs and collect, as equally as they could, upon the country, money for pro- . 
1641 


60 viding ar mes and ammunition, and for the competent maintenance of horſe and 
« foot in each county for its defence againſt the rebels:“ and were prorogued the 
day following without the leaſt comfortable word from the juſtices about the graces. 

Before this was done, they had appointed a committee, to draw up a repreſentation 
of what they conceived to be the moſt effectual methods, for quelling the rebellion, 

preventing its growth, removing the diſcontents, and reſtoring the peace, of the 
nation: and Thomas viſcount Dillon of Coſtelogb, was ſent to preſent it to his ma- 
jeſty. Among other requeſts, they deſired the government of Ireland might be put 
into the hands of the earl of Ormonde, in whoſe love of their country they had as 
much confidence, as his majeſty had of his fidelity and affection to the crown; aſ- 


ſuring him, that, if this ſtep was taken, and their other advices purſued, the fears and 


uneaſineſs of the nation would be removed, and the rebellion ſoon ſuppreſſed ; for 
which they would be anſwerable with their lives and fortunes, though no help was 
| ſent them from England. A leſs force, than they had raiſed the laſt year againſt 
the Scotch covenanters, would have done the work: and there was no reaſon to 
ſuſpect the inclinations of a parliament compoſed entirely of Engliſh families, be- 
tween which and the Old Jriſb there had been a violent animoſity ever ſince the 
Conqueſt, kept up by acts of hoſtility from time to time, and not yet extinct. But, 
if this offer had been accepted, the lords juſtices would have loſt their power, and 
been defeated of the gains they expected from the forfeitures of the rebels; the kins 
would have been enabled to reſtore the peace of one of his realms, without a ſlaviſſ 
and fatal dependance on the Engli/h commons for their aſſiſtance: and the faction in 
that houſe would have been deprived of thoſe means, which the 1r:/Þ rebellion, and 
the management of the war afforded them, of diſtreſſing his majeſty, and providin 
for an inſurrection in England. To prevent theſe inconveniences and obſtructions 
to both their ſchemes, Parſons, with his juncto of Puritans and dependants on ac- 
count of their places, in the council, had recourſe to their friends in the Engliſh 
faction; and ſent over an agent, Richard Fitzgerald (who having been one of the 
committee employed for Straford's proſecution, was well acquainted with the 
leaders) to concert meaſures between them, and to reſide conſtantly in London, for 
receiving from the committee for Jriſb affairs, and tranſmitting to Parfons, ſuch ſe- 
cret advices and directions, as were not fit for a publick diſpatch, or to be com- 


municated to the whole council. By his means the lord Dillon, who had been 
driven by ſtreſs of weather into Scotland, was ſeized, before he reached London, at 


Ware, and his inſtructions ſuppreſſed; which the faction would never have done, 
had there been any thing in them that could have afforded a colour, to aſperſe his 
majeſty, or to cenſure the advice given, or the meaſures propoſed, by the Roman 


Catholicks in the duke: parliament, for nin the ale without the bel of Eng- 
land. 


Tux ſame agent, beſides the publick diſpatch of the whole council, carried over 


2 private one from the juncto to the lord lieutenant, “telling him, under a ſtrict 
« charge of ſecreſy, that they could not at the odunich board open themſelves with 
« that freedom, which became their duty; deſiring him to prevent the effect of 
« lord Dillon's inſtructions; and aſſuring him that whatever charge England was 
« put to in ſending over ſupplies, would be amply recompenſed, by reducing Tre- 
% Jand to civility and religion, and by raiſing a more conſiderable revenue to the 
« crown, than formerly, out of forfeited eſtates. The members of the council, 
before whom they durſt not ſpeak their minds, were the lord chancellor Boltor, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, the earl of Or monde, the biſhops of Meath and Rapho, Robert 
lord Dillon of Kilkenny-We/t, afterwards earl of Roſcommon, and the lord chief juſtice 
Lowther, men of ſuch eſtabliſhed characters, for virtue, integrity, publick ſpirit, 
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gdelity to the crown, and zeal for the proteſtant religion, that reaſohable perſous 
will be apt to ſuſpect, there was ſome vile deſign carrying on by thoſe, who would 
not admit them to their conſultations. Not ſatisfied with hindering the Roman 
catbolicꝶꝭs from doing any thing in parliament to ſuppreſs the rebellion, Parſons, 
with his cabal, would not ſuffer any particulars among them to be inſtrumental ; in 
preventing its ſpreading. When the rebellion broke out in Ulſter, chiefly on 
account of the plantations in that province, it was apprehended, that the Byrnes, 
the Too/es, and other Septs of the old Iriſh race * in Wicklow (a great part of whoſe 


_ territories had been planted ſome years before) might riſe in the common cauſe; 


and Sir Robert Talbot of Caſtle-Talbot, in that county, repairing immediately to 
Dublin, offered Sir W. Parſons to ſecure the heads of thoſe Septs, if he would 
give him a commiſſion to do ſo; inſiſting, that they would not ſtir, whilſt their 
chieftains were in cuſtody as ſo many hoſtages for their fidelity ; and that it was 
the molt effectual way to prevent an inſurrection in Leinſter. Par ſons abſolutely 
refuſed him a commiſſion: and thoſe ſepts embarking preſently after in the rebel- 
lion, Sir Robert, with a party of his tenants, convoyed moſt of the Engliſh in that 


and the adjacent county of Catherlogb, with their goods and cattle, ſafe to Dublin. 


The 1ri/þ in revenge burnt two of his beſt houſes ; and increaſing daily! in ſtrength, 

forced him to retire thither, with his lady and family. He then "tendered his ſervice 
to the lords juſtices, offering, if they would furniſh him with arms, to raiſe men 
and fight againſt the rebels: but his offer was ſo far from being accepted, that he 
could not obtain leave to ſtay in Dublin; being obliged by a proclamation, on pain 
of death, to quit the city in twenty-four hours, and to lurk privately, for fear of 


the Iriſh, and for want of a ſafe retreat, for a long time, till the breach happened 


between the king and the parliament of Eng/and. The fame proclamation drove 
thence the lords and gentlemen of the Pale, who had taken refuge there, as in a 
Place of ſecurity for their perſons, whilſt their houſes and lands were plundered by 
parties of poor raſcally robbers. The lord Gormanſlon, and one or two more, had, 
in the firſt fright of the lords juſtices, been furniſhed with a ſmall quantity of 
arms: but theſe had been taken away from them the very day the parliament was 
prorogued, and they were now forced to return to their reſpective habitations, 
without any means of defence, expoſed to the violence of robbers, and to the 


mercy of the rebels, who overſpread the country with forces too numerous for any 


thing but an army to oppoſe, - The Ulfter Iriſh, encouraged by the inactivity and 
fears of the lords juſtices, appeared, on Nov. 21, in the ſight of Drogheda; and 
having no tents, quartered in the neighbouring villages; hoping to take it either 


by ſome intelligence within the place, or by ſtopping all- proviſions from without. | 
The defeat of a party of 600 new raiſed foot, ſent to reinforce the garriſon, on Nov. 


29, gave a great reputation to their affairs: and ſuch numbers flocked to their 
army, that it ſwelled to 20,000 men, and parties of it were continually making 
excurſions over the county of Meath, and Ah all ROE them 00 8 | 
almoſt to the gates of Dublin. | 

Tux nobility and gentry of the Pale, were in too defenceleſs a condition to 
maintain their . houſes. againſt theſe parties; ſupported by an army within view, 
or to hinder their officers from entering them; and were forced to pay contribu- 
tions, to fave them from being pillaged and reduced to aſhes. Theſe things, the 


effect of an unavoidable neceſſity, were interpreted to be holding a criminal corre- 


ſpondence with the rebels, a receiving, harbouring, and aſſiſting them; matters 

which, in the rigour of the law, expofed them to the penalties of high treaſon, | 
When the proclamation was iſſued, ordering them , deſtitute of arms and com- 

miſſions, to retire to their on habitations in the country, it was eaſy to foreſee 

this unt be the conſequence: and the lords juſtices, ſeeing it 7 0 as hey 

| | '* Ormonde, 219. $9143.44 SUED 4 238. 243, 4, f. 259. 
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expected, ſummoned the lord Gormanſton, with ſeven * noblemen, and ſome CuARIL ES l. 


of the moſt conſiderable gentlemen, to attend them on Dec. 8, in Dublin, on pre- 
tence of conferring with them about the ſtate and ſafety of the kingdom. It was 
not above a fortnight before; that they had declined receiving any advice or aid 
from the perſons : invited to this conference, and had ſhewed their averſion to con- 
ſulting, even with a patliament : ſuch a ſudden change of mind ſeemed unnatural , 

the ſummons ſurprized thoſe who received it, and filled them with apprehenſions 
of its being a mere pretence to get them to Dublin, in order to their confinement 
in a loathſome priſon, or perhaps to a worſe treatment. Parſons was a virulent 


D 
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Puritan, and entirely devoted to that faction; he hated not only the religion, but | 


the perſons of the Roman-catbolicks ; he was covetous, rapacious, inſolent, violent, 
and cruel, without any ſenſe of honour, humanity, or ſhame; capable of every 
thing that was baſe, oppreſſive, falſe, br treacherous. The lords of the Pale knew 


he had ſent word to the lord lieutenant, that he ſhould execute martial law, and 


put ſuſpected perſons to the rack, that he might, by extorted confeſſions, find out 
the bottom of the conſpiracy, and all that had dabbled in it, or been in any manner 
aſſiſtant to the rebels; a method which he took ſoon after for the moſt infamous 
purpoſes. He had faid * at a publick entertainment in Dublin, “ that within a 
te twelvemonth there ſhould not be ſeen a Roman-catbolick in Ireland; and the 


privy counſellors of his cabal made no ſcruple of expreſſing their wiſhes, hat the 


number of criminals were greater, and declaring their ſentiments and deſigns, for 
extirpating all of that religion, and baniſhing them out of the kingdom : ſpeeches 
and declarations which ſeem evidently intended to make the rebellion general, by 
throwing all the Roman: catholich gentry into deſpair of providing in any other way 
for the freedom of their perſons and ſafety of their eſtates. Sir Charles Coote, an 
old experienced officer, but violent and cruel in his nature, had likewiſe expreſſed 
himſelf at the council beard in ſuch terms, as raiſed apprehenſions of a defign for 
deſtroying them by a general maſſacre ; which he was not more forward to adviſe 
than ready to execute. He had been ſent a few days before with a party to relieve 
the caſtle of Ficklow, beſieged by the old Triſh of that county: and having per- 
formed the ſervice, put the country people in the neighbourhood, to the ſword, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age; ſaying, when a ſoldier was catrying a poor 
infant at the end of his pike, that be liked fuch frolichs. A man fo wanton, and 
undiſtinguiſhing in his cruelty, was fit for the purpoſes of Parſons; who, upon 
the diſaſter at Gallinſtoun bridge, recalling him to Dublin, turned Sir Fr. Wil. 
hughby out of the government of that city, and conferred it on Cote; though the 
former was an older officer, having been ſerjeant major general of the army in 1627 
at the iſle of Re, and much better {killed in fortifications ; and was likewiſe a 
privy counſellor, and a Puritan in his religious principles, which would probably 
have preſerved him in his poſt, had he not been a man of honour, judgment, tem- 
per, and humanity, Coote was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of his new government, than 
he took upon him to execute martial law, ſometitnes upon paper watrants from 
the juſtices (though it had been made a capital crime in Strafford, and was there- 
fore refufed by the earl of Ormonde) and ſometimes of his own head: and a party 
being ſent to Santry, murdered there ſome innocent huſbandmen, one of them a 
Proteſtant, under pretence of their having harboured and relieved rebels; and 
brought their heads to Dublin in triumph. Hard was the caſe of the country 
people, when not being able to hinder parties of robbers and rebels breaking into 
their houſes, and taking refreſhments there, this inability was deemed a treaſon- 
able act, and ſufficient to authoriſe a maſſacre or military execution, 

Trest meaſures raiſed ſuch apprehenflons i in the lords of the Pale, that they 


durſt not truſt themſelves in the power of the lords Juſtices : and ſent an excuſe for 
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the dangers they dreaded. This produced another ſummons; requiring them to 
appear before the council board on Dec. 17, and affuring them, they might ſafely 
repair thither, without any trouble or ſtay from the juſtices, who did not intend to 
hurt them: but as this contained no affurance of their ſafe return; and the like 
promiſe of not being troubled in any manner, had not, about the fame time, ' ſaved 
Mr. King of Clantarf's houſe from being plundered and burnt, it did not remove 
their apprehenſions. Unable to ſubſiſt in a neutral ſtate, they were under a neceſ- 
ſity, of either putting themſelves into the hands of the juſtices, whom they could 
not truſt, or of joining the old Triſh, whom they hated mortally : and they choſe 
the latter party, as leſs ſubje& to immediate danger; though being conſidered by 
them, in the fame light with the late Britiſh planters, as uſurpers of their eſtates, 
and equally obnoxious to their rage, they could only expect Ulyſſes's privilege, that 


3 


— 
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relieving, or correſponding with, the rebels that were in action. 

Wull se meaſures were thus taking to ſpread the rebellion, and encreaſe the * 
number of forfeitures in Ireland, the king returned from Scotland to London: 
and,, wade his entry. on Nov. 25 into the city with great magnificence, being 
received by the citizens with wonderful acclamations of joy, and entertained with 
A ſplendid dinner at Gaildball. The next day Eſex delivered up his commiſſion of 


guard about the parliament, diſmiſſed i it, fignifying to the two houſes, that he con- 
ceived;his preſence ſufficient. for their protection. The commons, pretending danger 


advices from abroad, got the lords to join with them in an addreſs for a guard under 
the command of Eſſex: but when the king appointed them a guard of the train- 
bands, they ordered it to be diſmiſſed, and took upon them, without his majeſty's 
knowledge, ta require the high conſtable of IWeſtminſter to ſet! a ſtrong watch for 
their ſecurity. His majeſty had as yet denied them nothing, paſſing every bill 
offered for his royal aſſent, however it impaired his prerogative or revenue *; fo 
that many of the moſt opulent Londoners, and moſt of the gentry through the 
kingdom thought he had granted too much, and removing every real or pretended 
grievance of which they had complained: and in defect of new matter, the heads 
of the faction thought it neceſſary to revive the remembrance of old grievances; 


They had been for near a twelvemonth hammering out a Remonſtrence of, what 
they called, the fate of: the kingdom'; and the king having ſettled Scotland in uiet, 
it was thought neceflary to keep up jealouſies i in England, by filling it with a bitter 
recapitulation of all the irregular or diſagreeable ſteps 3 taken ſinee his majeſty's 
acceſſion, abſolutely falſe (as Sir E. Dering obſerved) in ſome . miſre- 
preſented in more, and exaggerated in all with the utmoſt viru It had too 
much: of the air and nature of a libel to be offered to the lords for their concur- 


to the committee; and the whole Was calculated to infuſe jealouſies into the people; s 
for which purpoſe i it was afterwards printed. When it was preſented to the houſe 
of commons, on Nov. 22, it met with a ſtrong oppoſition, many faying, © it was 
46 Unneceſſary, all thoſe grievances being already redreſſed, and the ſubject fully 
«5 ſecured in his liberty and property; and ver ! viſceformble likewiſe, after the 
„ king had gratified them with the grant of every thing they bad aſked; and 
« after his long abſence in ſettling the diſorders of another realm, to wellcome 
© him home with ſuch a volume of reproaches for what others had done amils, 
e and he himfelf had reformed.“ The debate was Earried on with ſo much beat, 
that ſwords were like to have been drawn, and to o late an hour, after midnight, 
that a Loon number of the graveſt a and oldeſt members, unable to bear the fatigue, 


by a majority of 'nine 5 voices. The noble hiſtorian on this occafion complains very 
feelingly, of the ſhameful breach of their country's truſt,” by members well affected 
to the conſtitution in c urch and ſtate, 4 whoſe ſupine lazineſs, "negligence, and 
195 abſence, allowin; an handful df men, much inferior at Kilt 1 in number and i inter- 
7 elt, to vive laws to the major part, and bring them over at laſt to their opinions, 
46 contributed 7 as much to the calamitics chat followed, a as the dili ence of the 


„ couneils before they executed them, the difingenity « of their leaders, and all the 
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as had been any way engaged in the rebellion, either by acts of hoſtility, or by ChaxLEs I. 
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captain general ſouth of Trent ; and his majeſty, ſeeing no reaſon for an unuſual | 


from the Iriſb rebellion, ſectet meetings and devotions of papiſts, and ſham Hypo 


and, that they might never be without a pretence of danger, or a ſubject of cla- 
mour, reſolved to make for the future a conſtant complaint againſt ſome unknown Tbeit remol 
counſellors, who had ſuggeſted former meaſures, without ever ſpeeifying any. france. 


rende 4; it contained ſeveral things which had not been recommended by the houſe 


were foreed to withdraw; by which means the Remonſtrance paſſed, on a diviſion, 


© « faction in never fallin 'to attend, x eir are .confider Wop. in 17 their | 
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CARL Es I. te asd arts they uſed to prevail upon the people i in general, their abſurd ridiculous | 
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« lying, to win the affections, and corrupt the underſtandings, of the weak, their 

© bold ſcandals to confirm the wilful, the boundleſs promiſes they preſented to the 
e ambitious, and their groſs abject flatteries and applications to vulgar ſpirits; arts 
« which men of honour and generous minds would ſcarce condeſcend to uſe Tot 
ce preſervation of the three kingdoms.” 

THERE could not well be framed a blacker libel Rey: his majeſty” 8 perten ind 
government than this remonſtrance, upon which the faction had ſo ſet their hearts, 
and founded their hopes of raiſing ſuch an univerſal jealouſy through the nation, as 
might enable them to effect their deſigns of ſubverting the conſtitution 7, that, if 
it had not been carried, O. Cromwell, and others of the leaders would awe retired 
to New England. Beſides an enumeration of whatever had been done, or bare] 


| Propoſed and not done, inconvenient or diſpleaſing to the ſubject, ſince the king's ac- 


ceſſion, it contained a pompous diſplay of their own ſervices, © in aboliſhing im- 
c poſitions, knighthood, and ſhip-money, in getting Strafford put to death, Finch 
*« and Hindebank baniſhed, and in proſecuting Canterbury and other delinquents 


« ſlightly paſſing over all the king's graces, as due from him in juſtice to his ſub- 


« jects; pretending, with an amazing aſſurance, that the brotherly affiſtance of 
« 300, O00 J. to the Scots, and all the taxes laid on the nation for the pay of the 
« Scotch army (which the faction had invited to invade England) were ſo many 


4 grants to his majeſty, for his greatneſs, honour, and ſupport” (though not a 


farthing thereof had come into his coffers). and that they had been ever careful 
« not to defire any thing that ſhould weaken the crown, either in juſt profit or uſe. 
« ful power; notwithſtanding. the act for perpetuating the parliament, and their 


_ . continual uſurpations on the regal authority. It contained. * likewiſe a declaration 


of their deſigns, to call a general ſynod of the moſt grave, pious, learned, and ju- 


« dicious divines in this iſland” (when at that time there was ſcarce one orthodox 


Engliſb divine in reputation with them) * aſſiſted by others of the reformed religion 


_ « from foreign parts, who ſhould conſider of all things neceſſary for the peace and 


« government of the church, and repreſent the reſult of their conſultations to the 


ce parliament for confirmation; to provide a maintenance for preaching miniſters; 
© to purge and reform the univerſities; and to. addreſs his majeſty, that all the 


ec embaſſadors, counſellors, and other miniſters, employed by him in managing his 


tec buſineſs at home and abroad, might be ſuch as the parliament had cauſe to con- 


« fide in; without which they could not give him ſuch ſupplies for the fi 9 5 5 * 


« his own eſtate, nor ſuch aſſiſtance to Proteſtants abroad, as was deſired,” 


remonſtrance was preſented to the king, on December 1, at Hampton Court, 4 


panied with a petition; in which they deſired his majeſty. © to concur in a parlia- 
e mentary way, for preſerving the realm from the deſigns of the popiſ⁵ party, for 
« depriving biſhops of their votes in parliament, and abridging their power” (which 
had been already deſtroyed by a clauſe in the act for aboliſhing the high commiſſion) 
« for removing ſome oppreſſions and ceremonies ſcrupled by weak conſciences, for 
te employing. none in places of truſt, but ſuch as were confided in by parliament ; 

« and that he would not alienate any of the forfeited, eſtates. of the rebels in Ire- 
« land.” The king, promiſing an anſwer to both, deſired the remonſtrance might | 
not be publiſhed, till they had receiyed it: t 111 were too e to \Fomply 


with his requeſt. - 


His majeſty could NY but be ſenſible of ſuch an act of diſteſpect: and keeing 
plainly, chat the printing and diſperſing of that paper induftriouſly through. the 
kingdom, was 125 to render his 3 reputation, and government 7 
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« of a malignant party prevalent in the government, ſome thereof admitted to his 


which he was ſo far from admitting, that he could not even underſtand them, as 


” privy. council and to places of truſt, and endeavours to diſgrace the proceedings of 
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« parliament, all which, if he could get any knowledge thereof, he ſhould be as 


ready to redreſs and puniſh, as they to complain of: but though their petition 
was ſo ill: founded on premiſſes he could not admit, he declared, that he had 
and would ſtill concur with all the juſt deſires of his people in a parliamentary 
way, for obviating any deſigns of the popiſb party againſt the peace and ſafety of 
the kingdom; that as for depriving biſhops of their votes in parliament, he would 
have them conſider, that their right was grounded on the fundamental laws of 
the realm and the conſtitution of parliament; that the power of the clergy had 
been retrenched by the act for taking away the high commiſſion court, and, if 
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petition, he obſerved ', That there were in the preamble of it divers things, CuakIES I. 
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any was yet left, he neither had nor would protect them in any exceſs of juriſ- | 


diction ; that he was perſuaded in his conſcience, there was not a church on earth, 
which profeſſed the true religion with more purity of doctrine, than the church 
of England, nor were the government and diſcipline more regularly exerciſed 


and freer from ſuperſtition, than as here eſtabliſhed by law, which he would 


maintain in their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions of popery, but 


alſo againſt the the irreverence of the many ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts, where- 


with of late the kingdom and the city of London abounded, to the great diſho- 
nour and hazard of church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſing of whom he deſired their 
timely and ative aſſiſtance; that however he ſhould willingly concur, for re- 
moving all innovations and ſuch unneceſſary ceremonies as weak conſciences 
might check at, and would call a national ſynod, if adviſed to it by parliament ; 


that as to the removal of counſellors, he knew not any of his council to whom 


the character ſet forth in the petition belonged, but as he had done formerly, he 


was {till ready to leave them all to the juſtice of the law, if particular charges and 
ſufficient proofs were brought againſt them ; but, in the mean time, wiſhed them 
to forbear ſuch general aſperſions, as might reflect upon all his council, fince they 


named none in particular; that what was moved about the choice of his coun- 
ſellors and miniſters, was to debar him of the natural liberty all freemen have; 
and it was the undoubted right of the crown of England, to call ſuch perſons to 
the privy council, to publick employments, and to its particular ſervice, as the 


king ſhould think fit; and he was, and ever ſhould be careful, to chooſe ſuch per- 


ſons for places of truſt, as had given good teſtimonies of their abilities and inte- 
geity, and againſt whom there could be no juſt cauſe of exception, whereon rea- 
ſonably to ground a difference. As to Ireland, he doubted, whether it would be 
ſea ſonable to declare ſuch reſolutions about the forfeited eſtates, before the events 


of a war were ſeen: but deſired them to be expeditious in their meaſures for ſup- 


preſſing the rebellion.” _ | | | 
Is the declaration, his majeſty obſerved, * That he had not refuſed ſo much as 
one hill preſented to him by parliament, for redreſs of the grievances mentioned 
in the remonſtrance ; and as he had thus ſecured, he was reſolved inviolably to 
maintain his ſubjects in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties, not doubting 
but he ſhould receive from them ſuch returns of gratitude and affection, that even 
the memory of what they had formerly undergone by the accidents and neceſſities 
of thoſe times, might not be unpleaſant to them, and they might upon cool re- 


flection acknowledge, that even in the laſt ſixteen years of his reign, they had en- 
« joyed a greater meaſure of happineſs in peace and plenty, than any of their 


neighbours, or even than their anceſtors in times accounted the moſt fortunate. 
The fears and jealouſies about religion, the liberties of the ſubject, and evil coun- 
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CHarLesl, ““ ſellors, expreſſed alike in the remonſtrance and the petition, were anſwered in 


Tu est the ſame manner; and a ſtrict adherence to the eſtabliſhed laws recommended, 


Calumny 
azainſt the 
king for the 
Iii rebel- 
lion, which 
the faction 
encouraged. 
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« agreeable to his proclamation on December ii; with an injunction to all judges 
<« and officers to put them in execution againſt offenders, leſt a negle& thereof ſhould 
produce an irreparable confuſion: and after repreſenting, what he had done in 
« Scotland for the relief of Ireland, his inſtances with the parliament of England 
« to haſten ſupplies thither, and his late offer of raiſing 10,000 volunteers, if the 

« would pay them, for the ſervice, his majeſty conjured all his good ſubjects to join 

„ with him, for the recovery of that, and the preſervation of peace in this kingdom, 


* and for removing all doubts, jealouſies, and apprehenſions, that might either in- 


i terrupt their affection to him, or leſſen their charity to one another.” 

THE king was not more ſollicitous to remove the groundleſs fears and jealouſies 
of the people, than the faction in the houſe of commons were induſtrious to encourage 
them; taking occaſion from the wretched politicks of the JTriſb rebels, to aſperſe 
his majeſty. Thoſe * rebels, to keep up the ſpirits of their men, and animate others 
to join them, had given out, one while, That the Scots were joined with them in 
e covenant, not to leave a drop of Engliſh blood in England, as they (the Triſh) 
e would not in Treland; and that they had a writing to this effect under the hands 
« of the prime nobility of Scotland, and particularly depended upon Argyle's aſ- 
& ſiſtance.“ Another while, they pretended ' to be authorized, by the ſtate at 
«© Dublin, and by the parliament of England, in what they did; and that this laſt 
© body would ſupport them in the inſurrection they had made againſt the king's 
« crown and dignity.” It was to refute theſe two laſt pretences, that the lords 
juſtices had iſſued their proclamation of October 30: but as none of thoſe allega- 
tions were ſo well adapted to gain the Roman Catholicks of Engliſh race in Treland, 
who hated the Scots, and dreaded the violence of the Exgliſb parliament, they ſoon 
found it more for their purpoſe to pretend, that they were authorized by the king; 
and to procure credit to this vile calumny, the broad ſeal was torn from a patent of 
lord Charlemont's, and fixed to a commiſſion drawn up by Sir Phelim Oneile for that 


purpoſe. This forgery was confeſſed by that rebel at his trial and execution, not- 


withſtanding the frequent offers made him of life, eſtate, and great rewards, if he 
would accuſe his majeſty of granting him that commiſſion : and the very patent, 
from which the broad ſeal had been torn, and which contained a grant of ſome 
lands in Tyrone, was, upon a ſuit relating to thoſe lands, about twenty-three years 
ago, produced by the late lord Charlemont at the aſſizes of Tyrone, having on it evi- 
dent marks of the ſeal's being torn thence, and an old endorſement atteſting the fact, 
and was allowed. by the judges, as a proper evidence to prove that nobleman's right 
to the lands in queſtion. To prevent the ſeduction of the common people by that 


| pretence, the lords juſtices propoſed, in a letter of December 14, to the lord lieu- 


tenant, that, though proclamations in Ireland always ran in the name of the lord 


lieutenant, deputy, or juſtices, the king would be pleaſed to publiſh one in his own 


name; and whereas in other caſes, he uſed only to ſign one, from which the printed 
copies were taken, that he would now ſign twenty copies thereof, with his own 
hand, and the privy fignet annexed to them, to be ſent into different parts of Ireland, 
to convince every body of the impoſture of the rebels. Thoſe juſtices ſent, with 
their letter, the form of a proclamation, * declaring all thoſe who had riſen in 
* armes, with their adherents, abettors, and all that ſhould hereafter join them, to 
e be rebels and traitors againſt his royal perſon, and enemies to his crown of Eng- 
« land and Ireland.“ His majeſty no ſooner received this form of a proclamation, 
than he cauſed it to be printed, without altering a word therein: forty printed co- 
pies thereof were ſigned by him, and having the ſignet put to them, were without 
loſs of time tranſmitted to Dublin by the lord lieutenant. Whilſt this was doing, 
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the commons, to loſe no opportunity of throwing an aſperſion on the king, paſſed a CnaxLEsI. 


vote, on December 29, that © one of the obſtructions to the relief of Treland was, 
« the want of a proclamation under the great ſeal of England, declaring the Iriſh 
« papiſts in armes and their adherents to be rebels and traitors; which was the 
« more neceſſary, becauſe the faid Jriſh had given out, as if they had ſome autho- 
« rity for what they did.” This deteſtable infinuation is fully refuted in the places 
referred to above; and as, to uſe the words of Denzil Hollis, « the charging of the 
„ king with the ib rebellion, which cut off ſo great a limb from himſelf, and 
« plucked oft one of the three flowers of his crown, was to make him- felo de ſe, 
it can never find credit with any reaſonable man, who conſiders, it was the utter 
ruin of all his affairs, There is much more room to think, that the furious mea- 
ſures of the faction in the Engliſb parliament againſt all of the Romiſb religion, 
che diſtractions they had cauſed in England, the weak contemptible ſtate to which 
they had reduced the royal authority, and the rebellion they propoſed here, contri- 
buted greatly to that of Ireland: and their conduct proves undeniably, that they 
did not care it ſhould be ſpeedily ſuppreſſed; ſo that if they were not directly con- 
cerned in the beginning, they are at leaſt anſwerable for the ſpreading, progreſs, and 
long continuance of that rebellion. 555 : | | 
Norhix certainly could happen more convenient for the purpoſes of the 
faction; it procured credit to all their ſham-plots and fictitious letters, however 
abſurd and ridiculous: it gave weight to all their falſe ſuggeſtions for propagating 
jealouſies and apprehenſions throughout the nation, and enabled them to take mea. 
ſores, abſolutely neceſſary for executing the worſt of their deſigns, for which they 
could not have found any other pretence, It was conſtantly urged on all occaſions, 
when the rights of the crown were to be invaded, or any ſhameful point to be car- 
ried. If the lords declined joining with the commons in an addreſs * for removing 
Sir T. Lunsford from the lientenancy of the Tower, it was imputed to the influence 
of the malignant party, encouraged by the pop7/h rebellion in Ireland. If the biſhops 
and Roman Catholick peers were not turned out of the houſe of lords, the Triſb 
rebels were ſaid to receive advantages from the delays thereby occaſioned. If the 
popiſb tecuſants in general, without grounds of ſuſpicion againſt any one in parti- 
cular, were to be taken up, or the commons defired a guard under the earl of Eſſex 
for their houſe, whilſt the king had none for the ſecurity of his own perſon fiom 
the inſults of the ſeditious rabble, whoſe tumultuous aſſemblies they encouraged, 
the Triſh rebellion ſtill ſerved for the pretence. In ſhort, it was the burden of every 
petition, for the new modelling of religion, for the ſubverſion of epiſcopacy, for 
putting the nation in a poſture of defence, and for removing the dangers ſaid to 
ariſe, either from evil counſellors, or from the papiſts and their adherents, which (in 
the ſenſe then fixed upon the laſt word) comprehended all the gentry and clergy, 
that were loyal and orthodox, in the Kingdom. It could not be expected, that the 
faction ſhould be in haſte to quell a rebellion, from whence they derived ſuch ad- 


5 
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vantages, and upon which they were erecting ſuch ſtructures of power, as might 


enable them to deſtroy the monarchy and church of England. ; 

Tux king had, by letters out of Scotland 3, and by repeated meſſages and ſpeeches 
fince his return to London, prefled the commons to uſe greater care and expedition 
in ſending ſupplies to Ireland; the Iriſh council, in their diſpatches to the lord 
lieutenant, urged the ſame thing, repreſenting the miſerable condition, the terrible 
wants, and the extreme danger of that kingdom; the Fiſb lords and gentlemen, 
then in London, preſented a remonſtrance 'to the fame effect; the Scotch com- 


miſſioners, deputed to offer a body of 10,000 men for the Iriſh ſervice (250 


' whereof, part of their old army, were kept in pay, purely on that account) uſed the 
ſame inſtances, complaining, that, after twenty days attendance, not one of their 
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Caantesl. propoſitions had been anſwered: but all ſignified nothing, and the ſervice of Fe- 


. © es 
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Bill for preſ- 
ſing ſoldiers. 


land was ſhamefully neglected. The commons indeed made a bluſter in their votes 
for ſupplies: but ſcarce any were ſent *, not even the armes and ammunition, which, 
to weaken and diſtreſs his majeſty, they had ordered to be taken out of his ſtores, 55 
ing ſatisfied with getting them into the hands of their confidents. The immediate 
ſupplies demanded by the lords juſtices, as abſolutely neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 
were 10, ooo foot, and 1000 horſe, befides a large quantity of proviſions, and at leaſt 
100, oo0 l. in money: but of the men, only one regiment was tranſported on the 
laſt day of December, two more in the laſt week of the February following, one in 
March to Munſter : and the agreement with the Scorch commiſſioners being de- 
layed till January 24, 2500 men of that nation arrived in Uſer about the middle 
of April. Theſe were all the forces ſent to Ireland by the parliament in the ſpace 
of ſix months after the rebellion broke out; the convention for an addition of 7 00 
more Scots not being ſettled till Fuly 7, and the men not tranſported thither, till the 
month following. There were not ſent in all that time above 100 barrels of 
powder, and not any proviſions at all, though extremely wanted; the troops being 
left to ſtarve ; eſpecially the 1500 officers and old ſoldiers ſent over by the king, in 
November, from Scotland. Theſe being diſtributed in the regiments of the lords 
Claneboys and Ardes, the colonels Chichefter and Hill, Sir Arthur Tyringham, Sir 
Robert and Sir W. Stewart, Sir Ralph Gore and Sir W. Cole, were only ſupported by 
thoſe colonels, as the independent companies of Dudley and T. Philips were by their 


commanders; who acting by his majeſty's commiſſions, had done more conſider- 


able ſervices againſt the rebels, than all the other forces in Ireland, and yet, in their 
diſtreſs, never received the leaſt ſupply of provifions, nor a penny of pay, till after 
January 5, 1643, fifteen months after the breaking out of the rebellion. The 
money remitted came over in driblets, 16, 590 J. in December, 1641, 20, 4100. in 


April, 11,500 /. in Fune, 23, ooo l. in Auguſt, 1642, which with 16,000 J. ſent to 


Munſter, and 1000 J. to Carricfergus for Conway's and Clotworth's regiments, raiſed 


by their own authority, making in all 88, 500 J. was all the money remitted by the 


parliament for the relief of Ireland during the firſt year of the rebellion, The 


army there amounting upon the liſt to about 3 1, ooo foot and 3000 horſe (excluſive 


of the 10,000 Scots) a year's pay of it came to above 800,000 J. according to Pym's 
computation: ſo that ſcarce the ninth part thereof was remitted; the vaſt ſums, 
either borrowed by the houſe of commons, or raiſed by the act of adventurers, un- 
der pretence of the relief of Ireland, being diverted by the faction, to the levy and 
pay of an army, to ſupport their rebellion in England. It was with this view, that 


they wiſhed and promoted the ſpreading and continuance of the 1r:/þ rebellion ; 


which, with their engroſſing the management of the war to themſelves, enabled 
them to put their ſchemes in execution, | 

THERE was no reaſon to accuſe them of flowneſs i in taking meaſures for this end; 
and though they had already reduced the royal authority ſo low, that it ſcarce ſuf- 


| ficed for the protection of the ſubject, they ſhewed themſelves very eager in improving 


the opportunity offered for ſinking it ſtill lower. They had, on November 4, ordered 

a bill for preſſing ſoldiers to ſerve in Tre/and, merely with a view to ſtrip the king 
of this power, and aſſume it to themſelves. The ſame was the defign of another 
bill for pteſſing mariners. There was elſe no manner of occaſion for any bill of 
this kind, there being volunteers enough ready to liſt, and the king undertaking, 


more than once, to raiſe 10,000 for the ſervice: but this offer was ſo far from be- 
ing accepted by the commons a, that, when, after waiting ſome time for their an- 
.1wer, drums were actually beat, and men raiſed, colonel Hill and others were taken 
up, as delinquents, for doing it by his orders, The lords 3, not thinking it proper 
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well for the preſervation of his own ſubjects, as for 


the aſliſtance of his allies, — OV - 


which he was bound to in many cafes, did not readily concur in the preſſing bill; e 


which croſſing the meaſures of the faction, drew a very extraordinary declaration 
ſrom the commons. They ordered Mr. Pym, and a committee of their houſe, to 
tell the lords very plainly, in a conference on * December 7, © That they were only 
« ſo many particular perſons, and fate in parliament in a particular capacity, whereas 
« the lower houſe were the repreſentatives of the whole kingdom ; and that, if they 
« would not conſent to the paſſing of the acts ſent up and others neceſſary for the 
« ſafety of the kingdom, they would, in conjunction with other lords more concerned 
« for its ſafety, complain of their conduct.“ Had the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
of whom the parliament was originally compoſed, many ages before the commons 
had any other repreſentatives in it, uſed the like menace with regard to the lower 
houſe, it would have occaſioned a ſtrange outcry of the fundamental conſtitution of 
the kingdom's being invaded: but through the temper or tameneſs of the »pper, 
no breach enſued, nor was any publick complaint made upon the occaſion. Thus 
carly did the commons manifeſt their deſign of engrofling the whole power of the 
government to themſelves: and though the vote, pronouncing the upper houſe uſc- 
leis, was not paſſed in form, till above eight years after, yet it is plain the foundation 
of its authority was denied by this Jeclatation 3 and, 1n all the intermediate time, 
the lords were upon their good behaviour, and acted only under the good pleaſure of 
the commons, ready to be laid aſide, whenever they ſhould offer to enfranchiſe them- 
ſelves. from a ſervile FOPIEen on the latter, —_ refuſe to be ſubſervient to their 
purpoſes. 

IAE lords, in that BY <A ſignified to the commons, that they had made ſe- 
veral amendments to the bill, and that the attorney general having deſired to be 
heard againſt the declarative clauſe (which retrenched the royal prerogative) they 
had excuſed his and the king's learned council's attendance for ſome days, that they 
might be prepared to argue the caſe, in ſupport of the prerogative. This was no- 
tified to the commons, that they might be ready with their reaſons in defence of the 
clauſe : but the right of preſſing having been undeniably exerciſed by the crown of 
England in all reigns and in all ages (as might be proved by thouſands of records) 
and the clauſe being of a declarative nature, relative to paſt times, in which mo- 
tives of convenience could not take place, and facts only were to decide the caſe, the 
commons having no facts on their ſide to produce, were utterly at a loſs for reaſons, 
and ſtrangely puzzled how to proceed in the matter. To declare (as had been re- 
ſolved in ſome caſes) that they would not proceed on buſineſs, nor take any care of 
Treland, till the bill was paſſed, was an unpopular ſtep; and his majeſty might 
juſtly ſeize the occaſion, to reſume the care of it into his own hands, which would 
leſſen their reputation = intereſt, and defeat their darling projects. They did not 
care the king's council ſnould be heard on the ſubject, apprehending with reaſon, 
that the clauſe, for which alone they preſſed the bill, would be damned in con- 
ſequence of their arguments: but the - treachery of Sz. John the ſollicitor helped 
them out of theſe difficulties by the ſame artifice as Say had uſed to get the aſſent of 
the lords to the bill for Srrafford's attainder, by decoying the king into a breach of 
privilege; which, when it comes in queſtion, over-rules all arguments whatſoever, 
and carries bodies of men, with an heat admitting no reflection, into meaſures which 
they would otherwiſe have rejected. St. John going privately to his majeſty, and 
appearing much troubled at the diſpute about the clauſe, which he owned to be 
* unreaſonable, and juſtly oppoſed by the lords in defence of his prerogative, la- 
« mented the obſtruction it would give to the relief of Ireland, and the ill con- 
ce ſequences of a diſunion between the two houſes; which, as it was impoſlible to 
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« rectify the underſtanding of the commons in the matter, could not be prevented 
but by ſome expedient, that would not oblige either of them to retract any thin 


* that was erroneous in their proceedings. Both (he was ſure) would be forward 


« to acknowledge his great wiſdom and piety, if he went to the parliament houſe, 
« and after expreſſing his zeal for the relief of Ireland, and taking notice of the 
« bill for preſſing, and the diſpute raiſed about that ancient and undoubted prero- 
« gative, made a propoſal, that the debate might be deferred to a fitter time, and 
« the bill paſs, with a ſalvo jure, both to the king and people.” | 

Tun king, betrayed by a ſervant, ſworn to defend his rights, and to give no 
advice either to his prejudice or to that of the crown, and miſled by the ardor of 
his zeal for the relief of Ireland, went to the houſe on Dec. 14, (the very day 
appointed for hearing his council) and offered the expedient. This immediately 
put the two houſes into a great heat ; and both joined in a remonſtrance, declaring 


that he had violated their privileges, © in taking notice of a bill depending before 


« them, in propoſing a limitation and proviſional clauſe to be added, before it was 
« preſented to him in courſe of parliament, and in expreſſing his diſpleaſure againſt 
ce ſuch as moved the debate; and deſiring him to diſcover the names of his advi- 


« ſers. It appears by the rolls of parliament, that, from their firſt commence- 


ment to the end of the reign of Edward IV. the kings of England uſed to paſs 
ſome parts of the bills preſented to them by both houſes, and to reject others: and 
whilſt this cuſtom ſubſiſted, there was no occaſion for them to interpoſe, whilſt 
any bill was depending in parliament. But when, through diſuſe, it came to be 
thought, that bills muſt be either paſſed or rejected entirely, there doth not appear 
any great inconvenience in a prince's offering ſomething, whilſt a bill is depending, 
that may expedite its paſſing, and prevent its total rejection. It is certain, that Q. 
Elizabeth took notice of bills as well as ſpeeches in the houſe of commons in the 
whole courſe of her reign, and a privilege, commencing after her time, cannot 
well be called a law or cuſtom of parliament; but K. Charles was debarred of the 
ſame freedom, was not to know what all the world beſides did; whilſt the com- 
mons had various times complained of ſpeeches in the houſe of lords, and within 
about a fortnight after, took notice of one made there by the lord Digby. The 
king, in his anſwer to the remonſtrance, profeſſed, © that he had no thought of 
&« breaking any privilege of parliament, nor was he ſatisfied, that his being inform- 
« ed of a bill ſent up to the houſe of lords, eſpecially when his learned council 
were admitted to ſpeak in his behalf, for which his directions were neceſſary, 
te and the contents of the bill had been printed, could be deemed ſuch a breach; 
e that his propoſal of a ſaving clauſe was made, only out of zeal for foppiefiing 
the Iriſb rebellion, and to prevent the delay of ſupplies, which could not be 
avoided, if the bill paſſed in a way which would hinder his royal aſſent; that he 
had no particular perſon in his view, when he expreſſed his general diſlike of 
queſtions moved at this time unneceſſarily, about his prerogative and the liberty 
of the ſubject, as this was, being but a.preamble, which might have been left 
out of the bill, without prejudice of the claim, and could not be approved by 
him without concluding his right; that they could not but be ſenſible, that he 
might be informed various ways of a thing ſo publick, but it was below him to 
name any that gave him either information or counſel, a thing not to be impoſed 
on any man of honour; and that, in fine, he had not the leaſt thought of break- 
« ing the privileges of parliament, and ſhould ever prote& them by his royal 
authority, expecting they ſhould be as careful not to trench on his juſt prero- 
ce gative.” The lords at laſt paſſed the bill for preſſing; but not till after moſt of 
the biſhops had been driven away from the hoũſe, or otherwiſe diſabled from 
voting. 1 8 F 
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Tux biſhops, repreſenting the eſtate of the clergy, were not liable to the obje- CnaRLES I. 
ction lately made to the authority of the temporal lords: but neither their having * hs 
1641 
been deemed in all ages an eſſential part of the conſtitution, and the firſt eſtate of 
cliament, nor the ſecurity of their rights by the coronation oath, and the firſt — 
article of Magna Charta, the great bulwark of the people s liberties, could reſtrain in parliament. 
the commons from purſuing their reſolution of getting them excluded from the 
houſe of peers, the concurrence whereof in the worſt meaſures of the faction they 
could not depend on, whilſt twenty-ſix ſuffrages remained in that venerable order, 
ſure to oppoſe their pernicious deſigns. When a body of men, to gain a point, 
break through fundamentals, it cannot be ſuppoſed they would be more ſcrupu- 
lous in violating their own rules and orders, however ſacred they would have them 
thought by others. It had been a conſtant courſe and order of parliament, that if 
a bill had been rejected, it ſhould not be preferred again in the ſame ſeſſion ; yet, 
after the firſt bill againſt the biſhops votes in parliament had been, on Fune 7, 
thrown out by the lords, the commons had brought in another to the ſame effect, 
covered with the ſpecious title of an act, for ſecuring the true religion, the ſafety 
and honour of his majeſty's perſon, the juſt rights of the ſubjeft, &c. This was 
likewiſe rejected on July 27, by the upper houſe at the ſecond reading: the lower, 
to get by degrees what they could not obtain at once, ſent up, on Aug. 4, an im- 
peachment of thirteen biſhops, for being concerned in making the canons of 1640, 
and in the grant of a benevolence, They exaggerated thoſe acts as a monſtrous 
crime, but could not tell what name to give it: and when Denzil Holles, on OF, 
26, propoſed to charge the biſhops with high treaſon, ſome of the moſt eminent 
of the long robe (who had all been particularly ſummoned on this occaſion) affirmed, 
they might as well call it adultery as treaſon ; and not being able to tell what this 
heinous offence, unknown in the law, was, the debate was laid aſide, without fixing 
any day for its being reſumed. This did not hinder them from moving the lords, 
that not only the thirteen accuſed biſhops might be excluded, but all the reſt be 
ſuſpended, from their votes in parliament ; the onely pretence for this laſt demand 
being, that they had (very irregularly) ſent up a third bill for diſabling them to fit 
and vote in that body. The lords neither complied with their deſires in theſe 
reſpects, nor would join with them in a petition recommended at the ſame time, 
for ſtopping the conges d elirg—which his majeſty had directed to be drawn up 
for filling five ſees, which had become vacant, either by death, or by the tranſ- 
lation of Williams to York ; this prelate, who had more in him of the politician 
than the divine, having, by his rejecting the ſolicitations of the faction, preſſing 
him to complain of his treatment in the ſtar-chamber, recovered the king's good 
graces, Theſe attempts failing, the faction ſet their agents to work in ſeveral 
counties, to get petitions from the ſectaries therein, againſt the biſhops; and ſome 
of the ſame tenour being preſented likewiſe, by a number of preſbyterian miniſters, 
by the lower ſort of people and mechanics in London, and by the wiſe apprentices 
of that city, were received with great reſpect and acknowledgments. This ſerved 
the faction for a pretence to ſay, that what they deſired was agreeable to the ſenſe 
of the nation; though the diſcountenance given to others of a different nature, 
did not deter the two univerſities, and many of the nobility, with thouſands of 
knights, gentlemen, and freeholders in counties, from ſigning pony in favour 
of the biſhops and their ſacred order. | 
THe lords {till appearing averſe to the bill againſt the biſhops; the faction was 
obliged to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the mob 3, in order to get it paſſed, as Tumolts. 
that for Strafford's attainder was, by terror, violence, and tumults. Thouſands 
of the rabble coming down to Weſtminſter-hall and. the parliament houſe, with 
ruſty ſwords by their ſide, and other weapons, crying out, u biſhops, no biſhops .; 
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 CrnanrLEsl. and behaving themſelves with unſufferable inſolence, the lords, on Dec. 1, ordered 


I the judges to conſult together, about the fitteſt courſe to prevent ſuch riots and 


unlawful aſſemblies. They deſired likewiſe the commons to join with them in a 
declaration againſt thoſe tumults, «© which might, if continued, cauſe a doubt as to 
« the freedom of the parliament, and caſt a blemiſh on their acts and proceedings, 
ce and which it was not conſiſtent with the dignity of parliament to ſuifer ſo near 
« the two houſes.” The commons, having their own views more at heart than 
the dignity of parliament, and little concerned for the freedom of the upper houſe, 


which thoſe tumults were encouraged to invade, declined joining in the declaration 


propoſed : but the judges delivering their opinions, that the beſt way: to prevent 
them was!, to iſſue out writs, according to the ſtatute 2 H. V. c. 8. to the ſheriffs, 
and juſtices of the peace, for London, Weſtminſter, Middleſex, and Surry, to pre- 
vent and ſuppreſs ſuch riots and unlawful aſſemblies, the lords ordered the keeper 
of the great ſeal to iſſue them for that purpoſe. In virtue of theſe writs, and war- 
rants from the juſtices, two conſtables, and companies of watchmen with halberts, 


were planted in the moſt convenient places, to hinder the unlawful and tumultuous 


conflux of the rabble to the pa/oce yards: but this was no ſooner done, than the 


commons diſcharged the watch =», voting the ſetting of it a breach of privilege; and 


ſending for the juſtices, committed Mr, juſtice Long priſoner to the tower. Upon 


this encouragement, all the factious and ſchiſmatical people about the city and ſub- 
urbs, aſſembled with great licence, at the ſound of a bell or other token, in the 


fields or ſome convenient place, to conſult and receive orders from the agents of the 
faction 3. A very numerous aſſembly was held on Bach - heath, to ſign a petition, 
threatening what they would do, if the biſhops were not turned out of parliament; 

deſiring the kingdom to be put in a poſture of defence; and promiſing to ſtand by 


the parliament with their lives and fortunes. Such unlawful meetings were a kind 


of general muſter of the ſtrength and numbers, which the ſeveral tribes of ſchiſma- 
ticks were able to bring into the field on occaſion. Another being held in South- 


ark, in a place where the armes and magazine for the borough were kept, the 
_ conſtable, a ſober man, and known to be an enemy to all ad of ſedition, went 


among them, to obſerve what they did; but was immediately abuſed with il lan- 
guage, beaten, and dragged in ſo dangerous a manner, that be hardly eſcaped with 


his life. Complaint was made to the next juſtices: and the fact being proved 


upon oath, a writ was directed to the ſheriff, to impannel a jury according to law, 
for an inquiſition into that riot. But the hands of juſtice were ſoon tied, by a vote 
of the commons; who, on Dec. 14, without any examination of the matter, and 


upon a bare ſurmiſe, that the meeting was only of godly and well affected men 


to ſign a petition againſt biſhops, and the conſtable who came to hinder their ſub- 
ſcribing, ordered the ſheriffs and juſtices not to proceed on the inquiſition. 


ALL reſtraints of the law being thus removed, the factious rabble grew more 
inſolent and outrageous than ever: and though the lord mayor, Sir Richard Gour- 


ney, with great courage, induſtry, and dexterity, oppoſed all their fanatic 
humours, h&@ was ſo far from being able to ſtop their violence, that he was marked 
out himſelf for principal malignant, and his houſe as much threatened and diſqui- 


eted, as the houſe of lords, by the tumults. The recorder, ſheriffs 4, and fix 
aldermen of the city, had been deputed by the common council, on Dee. 7, to 


wait upon the king at Hampton- court, where he propoſed to paſs the winter, and 
« deſire him not to impute the late diſorders at Weftminfter to the body of the 
« city, or to the better ſort of citizens, holding it a misfortune and ſcandal to 
« them, that the city ſhould be named when thoſe diſorders were mentioned; 

8. which, to redeem their credit in ſome meaſure, they publickly diſavowed.“ His 


majeſty received them very graciouſly ;'* hoping they WOure join with bim in 


L. journ. Dec. 2, Dec. 10. 
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ce „ a courſe to prevent the like diſorders for the future: complied with Nr 
another requeſt they made him, that he would do the city the honour to keep his 3 
Chriſtmas at Mbiteball. He came thither accordingly, but came into the midſt oß 
tumults, which the authority of the lord mayor, though ſupported by the aldet- 

men and the common council, was unable to repreſs; the moſt notorious rioters 

which he apprehended being reſcued by their companions, and the ſheriffs, who 

had them in cuſtody, forced to fly for their own ſafety. 

Tur faction, knowing that they could never carry all their deſigns, nor be able The faction 
to ſupport. a rebellion, unleſs they could get the entire command of the city into e eee, 
their hands; to make an intereſt there to render their friends conſiderable, and to of Londen on 

their ſide. 

draw in others to their party, was one of their views in chooſing to raiſe money 
by loans from the citizens, rather than by regular taxes. They had exerted all their 
arts and induſtry to get men diſaffected to the civil and eccleſiaſtical government, 
choſen aldermen of wards, and members of the common council i; and, if London 
did not afford ſuch, they fetched them from other corporations, as alderman Atkins 
from Norwich. When their partiſans had not eſtates to ſupport the charges of the 
moſt conſiderable offices, to which they got them elected, they maintained them by 
a publick purſe: and, in favour of captain Venn and Manwaring, whom they 
thought their fitteſt agents, becauſe the moſt virulent enemies to the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution, a motion was made in the common council, that honeſt men (fo they 
ſtyled themſelves) might have the expence of their magiſtracies borne by the city. 
Very few of the pariſh miniſters in the city favoured their meaſures: but, by the 
terror of votes of the houſe of commons, they had introduced ſeditious lecturers 
into all the pulpits, to alarm the people with fictions, to propagate jealouſies, to fo- 
ment diſloyalty, and even to preach up rebellion, as Burges and Marſpal did openly 
with impunity. Theſe incendiaries did them notable ſervice at this time; when 
their ſchemes were ripe for execution ; and they ſcarce wanted any thing, beſides 
getting the city on their ſide, to ſubvert the conſtitution. The common council 
was annually choſen on December 21, and new men uſed rarely to be elected , un- 
leſs in cafe of death, the old ones being ordinarily continued: but the faction now 
exerting all their influence, got the graveſt and moſt ſubſtantial citizens left out, 
and others choſen, who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their diſaffection to the church 
and oppoſition to the royal authority, though of never ſo mean fortunes, which im- 
mediately made a very unhappy alteration, as well in the government, as in the tem- 
per, of the city. Having got a majority, perhaps by the ſupineneſs of the old mem- 
bers, or by the violence of the mob, which attended in crouds at thoſe elections, 

they took care to ſecure it by adopting a method, practiſed in this houſe of com- 
mons, and taking care to expel ſuch members, as were not likely to concur in all 
their meaſures, Thus they turned out ſeveral that had been choſen for Crip- 
plegate, and ſeven other wards, and entirely vacated the elections for thoſe of Bread- 
 fireet, Langbourn, and Vintry. Others were expelled for not taking the proteftation, 

which yet was-not-enjoined by any law: and by theſe means the faction came to be 
_ abſolute maſters of the city; ; which they never failed afterwards to involve, equally 
with the POR, in all the * threatened by the ſham-plots of their in- 
vention. 

As the commons wanld not diſcourage their friends, the tumults at We ftminſter i Inſolence of 
ſtill continued: and the mob grew more licentious, when the Chriſimas holidays, W 
exempting all indigent and neceſſitous people from work +, added greatly to the 
numbers of the raſkally multitude. In their march from the city to Weftminfer, 
they would ſometimes make a ſtand before Mhite- hall, roaring out, 0 biſhops, 10 

biſhops, b popuſh lords ; and would ſay alond, they would have no more porter's 
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CnAALEs I. © lodge, but would ſpeak with the king when they pleaſed.” Their inſolence pro- 


voked ſome officers of the late diſbanded army, who being in London, to ſollicite the 
"* arrears of their pay, and get employment in the Iriſb war, and ſeeing the danger to 
which the king was daily expoſed, had offered themſclves as a guard to his perſon: 
words of great contempt were vented by them in return to the others words of abuſe 
and one of the moſt pragmatical of the rabble, being termed a roundbeaded nave, 
this proved the original of thoſe denominations, cavaliers and roundbeads, given in 
the enſuing troubles, the firſt to the royaliſts, the latter to the rebels. When they 
came near the parliament houſe, they took papers out of their pockets, and getting 
on ſome higher place, would read the names of perſons, under the title of falſe, 
evil, and rotten-hearted lords, and diſaſtected members of the houſe of commons; thus 
marking them out for ſacrifice, But their rage and fury fell chiefly on the biſhops , 
whoſe lodgings they threatened to pull down, and whoſe perſons they affronted with 
reviling language, and ſometimes pelted with ſtones; ſo that they ran a manifeſt 
danger of their lives, whether they came by land or water. The abbey of Weſt- 
minſter, where the regalia of the crown were kept, was violently aſſaulted, with 
the profeſſed deſign of demoliſhing the organs, and tombs of the kings of England; 
but as vigorouſly defended by the ſcholars, choirmen, officers, and other ſervants of 
the dean and prebendaries; the rabble being repulſed, and Sir Richard Wiſeman, 
who appeared at their head, being either killed or wounded by a tile from the bat- 
| tlements. The archbiſhop of Torł, dean of that church, was forced to ſet a guard 
upon it for ſome days, to the no ſmall offence of the houſe of commons: and was 
himſelf ſo furiouſly handled by the mob, that it was believed, they would have 
murdered him, had he not been ſeaſonably reſcued. All good men were infinitely 
concerned, and all the foteign miniſters reſident in London ſtood amazed, at ſuch a 
face of affairs in the very ſeat of the government, and that nothing had been done to 
repreſs the violence of the ſcum of the populace, who ſet themſelves up for directors 
of the reſolutions of parliament, The rabble, finding threats and indignities did 
not hinder the biſhops from attending the houſe of peers, came, on * December 2 
to Weſtminſter, many of them with their ſwords drawn, others with halberds, and 
all reſolved on the moſt violent courſes; profeſſing openly, that they would pull 
the biſhops in pieces.” The king, by a proclamation, forbade their aſſembling, 
the houſe of lords, ſent meſſengers to them with orders to diſperſe, but theſe had 
no effect: they ill kept their places in the outer rooms, which were crouded with 
their numbers, and perſiſted firmly in their bloody reſolutions. It grew to be torch- 
light: when the marqueſs of Heri ford, coming to the bench of biſhops, told them 
they were in great danger: and adviſed them to take ſome courſe for their ſafety. 
Being aſked, what he thought the beſt way, he counſelled them to continue in the 
| parliament houſe all the night, becauſe the rabble had vowed, to watch them at their 
going out, and to ſearch every coach for them with torches, ſo as they could not 
eſcape. Upon this, the houſe was moved for ſome order to prevent or diſperſe 
theſe riotous aſſemblies; ; ſeveral meſſages were ſent to the commons on the ſubject: 
but no meaſure of that kind was taken. It was neceſſary to provide againſt the pre- 
ſent danger, which threatened the biſhops at the riſing of the houſe ; and the tem- 
poral lords were deſired to take ſome care for their ſafety. The motion was received 
by ſeveral of them with a ſmile : but the earl of Mancbeſter, and ſome others, un- 
dertaking to convoy the archbiſhop of Vorꝶ, and his company (under whoſe ſhelter 
bithop Hall went) to their lodgings, the reſt eſcaped home, ſome by means of their 
Tong ſtay, others by ſecret, and far fetched paſſages. - 
THERE was no venturing any more to the houfe, without ſome better affurance 
of their ſafety: and the archbiſhop of 7ork ſent, the next day, for a good number 
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of biſhops to the deanry of Weſtminſter, to conſider what was fit to be done in this CnAxI 1, 


exigence. The earl of Eſſex and lord Kimbolton had ſome time before tried to 


perſuade them, to gratify the paſſionate defire of the commons by a voluntary re- 4. P. 1641. 


linquiſhing of their votes in parliament, upon aſſurance that the peers would be 
bound in honour to maintain them in all the eſſential parts of their function. But 
they had ſeen already ſo much deceitfulneſs in the like artifices and aſſurances of the 
leaders of the faction on former occaſions, and had felt ſo heavily the cenſures of the 
world, for deſerting their right of voting, when the bill for Strafford's attainder was 
in queſtion, that reſolving not to betray their own cauſe, nor become folones de ſe, 
fo long as his majeſty would ſupport their intereſt, they rejected the propoſal. The 
archbiſhop, after laying before them the dangerous ſituation they were in, adviſed 
them, unlefs they meant utterly to abandon their rights, and deſert their ſtation in 
parliament, to petition the king and the houſe of lords, that, “ fince they were ſum- 
% moned by ſpecial writs, and under great penalties, to attend in parliament, and 
« had an undoubted right, by the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the realm, to vote in 
« bills and other matters there debatable, and were ready to perform their duties 
»« accordingly, they might be protected therein from force and violence; proteſting 
« at the ſame time, that having been menaced, inſulted; put in danger of their lives; 
« and found no redreſs, notwithſtanding their complaints, they durſt not come to 
« fit and vote in the houſe, till they ſhould be ſecured from the like indignities and 
« dangers.” To this, with a ſaving to all their rights of ſitting and voting at other 
times, was added, a proteſt againſt all laws, orders, votes, reſolutions, and determi- 
© nations, as null and of no effect, which had already paſſed in their abſence ſince 
« December 27, or ſhould paſs hereafter during their forced abſence; not denying, 
« but, if their abſenting themſelves were voluntary, the houſe might proceed in all 
the premiſſes, notwithſtanding their abſence, or this proteſtation; and beleeching 
« his majeſty to command the clerk of the oaks of peers to enter this petition and 
« proteſt among his records.” Such was the ſubſtance of the form drawn up by 
Williams ini the preſence of the biſhops, who, depending upon his great experience 
in the rules of the honſe; wherein he had fate ſome years as ſpeaker, whilſt keeper 
of the great ſeal; and, knowing he had ſpent all the time of his confinement in the 
Tower in the ſearch of records, did not doubt of its being, as he aſſured them, legal 
and agreeable to ancient precedents in former parliaments: and when; after being 
fair written, it was ſent to their lodgings, they all ſubſcribed it; intending however 
to have a further conſultation about its delivery, and the ſteps proper to be taken for 
making i it effectual. The inſtrument was ſigned by the archbiſhop, and the pre- 
lates of Bath, Durham, Lichfield, Norwich, St. Aſaph; Hereford, Oxford; Ely, 
Glourefter, Peterborough, and Landaff, and was to have been delivered to the ſecte= 
tary of ſtate, to be peruſed by him, and preſented to the king for his approbation, 
before it was offered to him in form, when preſent in the houſe of lords; to which 
honourable body it was addreſſed jointly with his majeſty; who might then order 
it to be entered in the journals, there to remain a ſtanding and illuſtrious teſtimony, 
of their courage in aſſerting the rights of their order, and of the illegality and in- 
validity of every thing that ſhould be done to their prejudice. 
 In$TEAD of purſuing this intended method, Williams carried it, on December 30, 
directly to the king, when the lord keeper Littelton happened unluckily to be pre- 
ſent; to whom his majeſty, after an haſty peruſal, fearing the bill againſt the biſhops 
might paſs in their abſence, delivered it, to be tendered to the houſe of peers, which 
was to meet within two hours after. This lord, fond of an opportunity to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the faction, to which he was ſufficiently obnoxious, and judging 
in what manner they would miſconſtrue it, thought fit, without apprizing his ma- 
jeſty of the effects he foreſaw it would produce, to read the proteſt in the houſe; 
aggravating the matter, as highly offenſive and of dangerous conſequence. The 
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Cranes). lord's, without making any judgment of it themſelves, as would have been proper in a 


ww OW Yo 
A. D. 1641. 


matter concerning their own members, communicated it immediately, in a con- 
ference, to the commons; who, taking very little time to conſider of it, ſent up, in 
half an hour, an impeachment of high treaſon againſt the twelve prelates, who were 
ſtrangely ſurprized, as well at the accuſation, as at being taken into cuſtody, before 
they could conceive the paper had been in any other hands, than thoſe of the arch. 
biſhop. The proteſt had been drawn upon the plan of archbiſhop ' Courteney 4, in 
behalf of the prelates of his province, when they withdrew from the houſe in the 
11h of Richard II, by whoſe command it was entered in the roll of that parliament: 

and the biſhops little thought they had done any thing, that could deſerve a repri- 
mand. Proteſts are an uſual method in the like caſes for preſerving the rights of 
bodies and particular perſons allowed in all countries, eſpecially in Scotland ; theirs 
did not offend againſt any law in being, nor did it annul any law, or reſolution, any 
further than it affected the parties proteſting, in caſe they ſhould afterwards judi- 


cially prove their right to annul it; and ſuch being the nature of a proteſt, it could 


not ſtop or invalidate any other proceedings of the parliament. It was, however, ex- 
claimed againſt in the houſe of commons as worſe than the gunpowder plot: and to 
alarm people with the danger of it, an order * was made for two of the London 
« members to go into the city and acquaint them, that the houſe was beſet and in 
« danger: but upon the ſecond thought, this was cancelled, leſt it ſhould ſhew 
too plainly. that they were the authors of the tumults; and another was made, to 
te renew their requeſt for a guard, which the biſhops proteſt gave them reaſon to 
« deſire.” The ſtatute of 25 E. III, did not reach the cafe, and the charge was 
only ſupported by the new invented denomination of treaſon, © an endeavour 
« to ſubvert. the fundamental laws of the realm, and the being of parliament;” a 
crime from which the biſhops, in the ſimplicity of theic hearts, and innocence of 


their intentions, were entirely free, whilſt the moſt violent of their accuſers were 


notoriouſly guilty of it by deſign, They were, however, brought to the bar on their 
knees; and about eight o'clock in the evening, on December 30, in a bitter froſt 
and ſnowy night, committed all to the Tower, except Durham and Lichfield (who, 


on account of their old age and infirmities, were put into the cuſtody of the gen- 
| tleman uſher) and Landaſſ, who did not appear, till the day following. The news 


of their impeachment and impriſonment, flying ſoon into the city, was there en- 
tertained with ringing of bells and bonfires ; ſuch was the ſavage diſpoſition of the 
ſanctified anti-epiſcopal faction, who were never tired with railing againſt their per- 
fidiouſneſs ; adjudging them to what ignominious deaths they pleaſed; publiſhing 
and diſperſing ſcurrilous and malicious pamphlets through the kingdom and in 
foreign parts, blazoning their infamy, and exaggerating their treaſonable practices. 
There was, however, ſo little of treaſon in their proteſt, that though the commons 
could lay that charge on whatever they pleaſed, they were yet utterly at a loſs to 


prove it, and when they lowered it afterwards to a miſdemeanour, they lay ſtill un- 


der the ſame difficulty. The heads of the faction were violent for the proſecution, 


and, for want of law on their fide, propoſed to proceed by a bill of pains and penal- 


ties; but it went on heavily, becauſe the more the lawyers looked into it, the leſs 
could they make of the buſineſs. The commons threatened the council that 
ſhould plead for them, yet the biſhops petitioned for a ſpeedy trial: but it was al- 
ways put off, till February 16, when the lords admitted them to bail, two days af- 
ter the royal aſſent was given to the act for taking away the biſhops votes in parlia- 
ment; the getting of that act to paſs being the true reaſon of their impeachment. 

Their liberty giving offence to the commons, who now conſidered them as of their 
own order, they returned again to priſon; remaining there, without any further pro- 


| CO till oy 5, 1642, when the lords diſmiſſed them to their ſeveral habi- 
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tations. They did not remain there in quiet above a few months, before Wren Cu 


biſhop of Ely was ſeized by a party of ſoldiers, and carried to the Tower, where he 
was kept confined to the end of the year 1659, without any accuſation brought 
againſt him: and the reſt had their rents ſtopped, their revenues ſequeſtered, their 
goods plundered, their libraries carried off and ſold, and being driven out of their 
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houſes, were forced to ſeek ſhelter in ſafer quarters for themſelves and their families. 


ALL ſober and diſpaſſionate perſons were filled with indignation at this treatment 
of the biſhops for an act, which every one knew could not be treaſon, and which 
was indeed ſtrictly legal. They could not imagine what kind of reformation was 
intended by a ſet of men; who pretending to be mighty aſſertors of the liberty of the 
ſubject, and glorying in having debarred the king himſelf from impriſoning any man, 
without aſſigning ſuch a crime as the law had determined to be worthy of impri- 

ſonment, had yet got at once no leſs than twelve biſhops, guiltleſs of 'any legal of- 
fence, detained in priſon eighteen weeks, under the groundleſs charge of high trea- 
ſon. They were the more alarmed at an attempt to forfeit their honours, fortunes, 
and lives, to expoſe their names to perpetual enmity, and their families to beggary, 
becauſe the pretended crime of treaſon, in endeavouring to ſubvert the laws, was not 
founded (as in the caſe of S*rafford and others) upon a ſeries of facts, but on a ſin- 
gle at, which no law condemned ; a precedent which expoſed the life, fortune, and 
liberty of every man, however innocent, in the kingdom, to the arbitrary pleaſure of 


a prevailing faction in the houſe of commons. The biſhops certainly were too 


haſty in their proteſt ; but whether they were ſo indiſereet in it, as ſome ſuppoſe 
they were, conſidering the times, may well be diſputed. There was not the leaſt 


room to imagine, that the commons would not get the bill for excluding them to 


paſs one way or other; the onely queſtion was, whether they ſhould gain a few 
days reſpite by ſubmitting tamely to their fate, or expire with fortitude and dignity 


in aſſerting their rights, and by leaving a memorial or claim on record, which, in a 
more favourable time, when juſtice might have its courſe, would naturally con- 
tribute to revive their rights, and reſtore them to their ſeats in parliament. It was 


perhaps ſome apprehenſion of this kind, which induced the lords, when the biſhop 


of Wincheſter came the next day to take his ſeat in the houſe, not to admit him, till 
he diſclaimed the proteſt, which he had never ſeen before, though it ran according 
to the uſual form in the name of the proteſters, and the reſt of their order intereſted 


4j%0 bot Cone a i nb; at, | 11 | 3 
Tux king, ſeeing his proclamation againſt tumults ſlighted, and no effectual mea- 

ſures taken by the two houſes to ſuppreſs them, ſent the lord Newburgh, chancellor 

of the duchy, to the common council held the laſt day of the year in the afternoon, 


The king's 
meſſageto the 
city about the 
tumults. 


with a * meſſage, aſſuring them, that the ſafety, protection, and proſperity of the 


« city, ſhould ever be one of his principal cares; expreſſing his confidence in their 
« good affections; deſiring them not to be diſturbed by any jealouſies that ill- 
«© affected perſons might endeavour to ſow ; and recommending to them an eſpecial 
« care to prevent, as far as they were able, all ſuch riotous aſſemblies of the mean 
t and unruly people of the ſuburbs for the future; eſpecially during the reſt of the 
« holidays, when the idleneſs of many made them apter for ſuch diſorders.” 
Though the common council was choſen on St. Thomas-day 3, yet according to the 
conſtant cuſtom. of the city, the new elected members were not returned, neither 
had they any right to fit till after the Epiphany, or to concur in any act, before the 
indentures of their election were returned from the wardmote's inqueſt to the town 
clerk, and a warrant ſued forth from the lord mayor to the ſerjeant of the chamber 


for their ſummons. One Fowke, a bawling, impudent, ſeditious fellow, with other. 
partiſans of the faction, lately choſen, but not yet returned, impatient to ſtay the 
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ordinary time, thruſt themſelves into this common council, which the lovers of the 
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accuſtomed order oppoſed, as a thing unprecedented; yet out of reſpe& to lord News 
645 furgh and the king's meſſage, the diſpute was huſhed up for the preſent, and an 
* anſwer was returned to this effect: that neither that court, nor any particular 
« member thereof, had any hand in thoſe” riotous proceedings, which they and 
&« every of them expreſiy diſavowed and diſclaimed; that the court, the tepreſen- 
ce tative body of the city, would uſe their beſt endeavours to prevent and ſuppreſs 
« ſuch tumults, and beſought his majeſty, that the delinquents, and cauſers thereof, 
«© whoever they were, might be apprehended and brought to condign puniſhment.” 


_ © Conſidering further, of the tumultuous aſſemblies held day and night in the city, 


to the trouble and terror of good ſubjects, and of the intolerable neglect ſhewed to 
the lord mayor's precepts, for a continual watch and ward, and for the train bands 


_ appearing to their colours at beat of drum; the court reſolved, that all perſons guilty 


of ſuch negle& ſhould be proſecuted, and that the lord mayor ſhould ſend out his 
precepts, in ſuch manner and for ſuch purpoſe, as he and the aldermen ſhould 
think fit, for watch and ward, raiſing of armes, or otherwiſe, for the Oy of the 


City, to which they all promiſed due and chearful obedience. 


Impeachment 
of lord Kim- 
bolton, and 5 
members of 


the houſe of 


commons. 


Lorp Clarendon * aſcribes * the raging and fihatick diſtemper of the houſe of 
© commons (the ſource of all other diſtempers) to the want of ſuch good miniſters 
e of the crown in that aſſembly, as being unawed by any guilt of their own, could 
© have watched other men's, and informed, encouraged, and influenced thoſe, 
4 who ſtood well inclined to the publick peace, in order to act by concert . their 
« oppoſition to the ſtrong combination formed to diſturb the government.” To 
remedy this defect, he perſuaded Lucius lord Falkland to accept the poſt of ſecretary 
of ſtate, from which old Sir H. Vane had been for ſome time removed: and Sir 
J. Colepepper was made chancellor of the exchequer for life, by a patent dated 
Jan. 6, which ſeems likewiſe to have been the time of the former's promotion, : 
and perhaps of the king's agreement to do nothing relative to his ſervice in the 
houſe of commons, without their joint advice. The noble hiſtorian 3 ſpeaks of their 
employments, as if granted at the ſame time: and it appears plainly from the jour- 


nals, that Sir Fohn did not accept his till after the beginning of the new year, and 


after his majeſty had formed the unhappy reſolution of accuſing the lord Kimbol- 
ton, and Denz4l Hollis, Pym, Haſlerig, Hampden, and W. Stroude, of high trea- 
ſon, This ſtep is ſaid to have been taken upon the ſole advice of lord Digby, a 
nobleman of admirable parts, but too confident of his own abilities, too enterpriz- 


ing in his nature, too ſudden in the meaſures which his fruitful fancy ſuggeſted, 


and particularly irritated at this time, by a vote!“ of the commons, on Dec. 29, 


for removing his father ſrom the king and council, and their complaint to the lords 


the ſame day againſt himſelf, for ſaying in the upper houſe, as they heard by com- 
mon fame, that his was no free parliament, The king was himſelf too capable 
of haſty reſolutions: and his patience was in a manner exhauſted, by being teazed 
continually on difagreeable ſubjects, and by the conduct of the faction in the com- 
mons, loading his perſon and government with the vileſt aſperfions, daily multi- 
plying groundleſs jealouſies, and making new demands and encroachments on his 
prerogative, inſtead of a proper return, to which they were bound, as well by. 
repeated promiſes as by gratitude, for the many unparalleled conceſſions he had 
made them, to the great diminution of his royalty and revenue. They had ſcarce 
left him wherewith to ſubſiſt; they had, by ſuppreſſing ſome of his courts of 
juſtice, and intimidating the reſt, by taking upon them to declare what was law, 

to exerciſe a power of judicature unknown before, and to repeal the legal ſentences 
of the judges, rendered the courts of law in a manner inſignificant, and his royal 


authority contemptible. "They had in themſelves the power of money; ; and no- 
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thing being left him but that of the ſword, they were now attempting to take that * 


power from him, and veſt it in themſelves, that they might be abſolute maſters of TREE 
his perſon, as well as of the kingdom. For this purpoſe, a bill was read the firſt 41012. 


time on Dec. 21, the day that the new common council was choſen; and three 
days after, the ſecond time, for the better ſettling of a military power tas defence 
« of the kingdom,” by taking it from his majeſty, and veſting i it in commiſſioners 
appointed by parliament. They had moved the lords to join with them in a peti- 
tion for a guard of the trainbands of London, under the command of Eſex; and 
upon their refuſal, had petitioned alone for it ; appointing a committee to receive 
the anſwer, and if the requeſt was not granted, to conſider of what was to be done 
for putting the kingdom in a poſture of defence. They had interfered in the com- 
mand of the tower; eſpouſed the earl of Newport when removed from the conſta- 
bleſhip thereof, for ſome ſuſpicious words, ſpoken at a meeting of the chiefs of the 
faction at Ken/mgton, on the news of the ſham plot againſt Hamilton and Argyle, 
and infinuating a propoſal for ſeizing the queen and the young princes; had infiſted 
on Sir T. Lunsford's being turned out, and Sir J. Conyers being made lieutenant of 
that fortreſs; and all this at a time, when he had reaſon to dread the fatal conſe- 
quences of the united efforts of the faction in the commons, and the new common 
council men of the city. It was high time to beſtir himſelf to defeat their mea- 
ſures, to unmaſk the pretences which the ringleaders of the faction uſed, to gain 
themſelves a reputation, and impoſe on well meaning people, and to lay open their 
treaſonable deſigns to the world, as well as to the houſe of commons; and thus 
prevent their doing further miſchief. 

IT was with this view, that having received, during his de in Scotland, un- 
doubted information of the fix perſons abovenamed having invited the Scots to 
invade Exgland, and ſince his return, other evidence, of their having encouraged 
the late tumults, and ſpread jealouſies and diſaffection among his ſubjects, he re- 
ſolved to have them proſecuted, in a legal way, for high treaſon, upon the follow- 
ing article:: 

*© 1. That they have traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental lems 
and government of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his regal power, and to 
&« place in his ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power. 2. That they have en- 

deavoured, by many foul aſperſions upon his majeſty and his government, to 
alienate the affections of his people, and to make his majeſty odious to them. 
3. That they have endeavoured to draw his majeſty” s late army to a diſobedience 
of his commands, and to fide with them in their traiterons defign, 4. That 
they have ions invited and encouraged a foreigh power to invade his ma- 
jeſty's realm of England. 5. That they have traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert 
the rights and being of parliament. 6. That, for the compleating of their tra. 
terous deſigns, they have endeavoured, as far as in them lay, to compel the par- 
liament to join with them in their traiterous defigns, and to that end have actually 
raiſed and countenanced tumults, againſt the king and parliament. 7. That they 
e have traiterouſly conſpired to levy, and actually have levied, war againſt his ma- 
* jeſty.” Sir E. Herbert, the attorney-general, exhibiting theſe articles, in the 

king's name, to the houſe of lords, on Far. 3, in the afternoon *, and deſiring that 
a ſecret committee might be appointed, for taking the examination of ſuch witneſ- 
ſes as the king ſhould produce in this buſineſs, as had been done formerly in. caſes 
of the like nature, and that their lordſhips would take care for ſecuring the perſons; 
the lords, inſtead of complying with the king's requeſts in theſe points, as they had 

always done (particularly in Srrafford's caſe) with thoſe of the commons, named a 
committee to ſearch precedents, and conſider whether the accuſation was regular, 
and whether = perſon ought to be committed to cuſtody u Pan; a general accuſa- 
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tion of treaſon from the king or commons, before it be reduced into particulars, 
Sir V. Fleming and another gentleman were ſent at the ſame time to ſeal the cham. 
bers, ſtudies, and trunks, of the five members of the commons; and Mr. Francis, 
a ſerjeant at armes, came to the houſe, and, in his majeſty's name, demanded their 
perſons to be put into his cuſtody. The houſe calling this proceeding a breach of 
privilege, ordered Fleming to be apprehended (which was done) empowered their 
members to reſiſt any that ſhould offer to arreſt them, and ſent Francis back with 
an anſwer, that their five members (being ordered to attend daily) ſhould be ready 
to anſwer the accuſation, ED med 
THe king could not conceive how, what he had ordered could be deemed a 
breach of privilege, when it had ever been a received maxim in the law of Eng- 
land, that * privilege of parliament doth not extend to treaſon, felony, and breach 
© of the peace; and this very houſe of commons had determined, in the caſe of 
Sir George Radcliffe, that it did not extend to treaſon. It hath been ſhewn already 
in this Hiſtory, that Thomas duke of Norfolk, Thomas lord Seymour, and the 


earls of Arundel and Northumberland, were impriſoned during prorogations of par- 


liament ; that * Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby had, in a parliament had at Lon- 
don, A. D. 1265, been arreſted in the king's name, by Simon de Montfort earl of 
Leiceſter, that celebrated rebellious patron of Engliſb liberty; that Edmund de 
Wodefloke earl of Kent had been ſeized in the parliament of Wincheſter, A. D. 1330, 
Roger de Mortimer earl of Marcbe in that of Nott1ngham, the ſame year, and 
Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, in that of Sr. Edmund's Bury, A. D. 


1447, all by the royal authority, whilſt thoſe parliaments were actually ſitting 3, 


Thomas Cromwell earl of Efſex was arreſted in the parliament, A. D. 1 540: and 
that the Commons had no greater privileges than the peers, in this reſpect, appears 
from Dr. Parry's being ſeized and impriſoned by Q. Elizabeth +, in that of A. D. 
1585, and they were ſo far from being offended. at it, that they expelled him the 
houſe before he was executed. Theſe were all caſes of high treaſon; and the ſame 
queen exerted the like authority, in the caſe of ſpeeches in that houſe, when dero- 
gatory tos her prerogative ; impriſoning, more than once, four members of the 


commons at a time on that account, whilſt a parliament was fitting. But the puri- 


tan faction had (as hath been before obſerved) taken a reſolution in the laſt and 
preſent, to ſtand by one another, and to ſuffer none of their partiſans to be proſe- 
cuted, either in parliament or outof it, for any thing ſaid or done there, under the 
new pretence of privilege : and had framed in this ſeſſion an Engliſh covenant, or 
Protęſtation for defence of the privileges of parliament, which had prepared all the 


world, to receive implicitly in that light, whatever the houſe of commons ſhould 


arrogate to themſelves as their privilege; hence aroſe a prodigious clamour about 


| this proceeding againſt their five members. It roſe ſtill higher the next day, when 
his majeſty in the afternoon , attended only by ſome of his band of penſioners, and 


a few gentlemen, . unarmed, otherwiſe than with little ſwords, part of their uſual 


dreſs, who put themſelves into their company on the way, came to the commons 
door; and ordering all his attendants to advance no further than the ſtairs, and 


give offence to no man, however they were provoked, entered the houſe, with 
his nephew the Palſgrave, and fitting down in the ſpeaker's chair, looked about 


for the accuſed members. They had withdrawn half an hour before; having had 


notice of his majeſty's intended coming, either from WM. Murray of the king's bed- 


chamber”, or from Lucy counteſs of Carliſle, a buſy ſtateſwoman, who, after a 


courſe of gallantry, had Pym now for her lover, and had adopted the air of a Puri- 
tan. The king, ſeeing they were not in the houſe, declared, © that no king of 


644 5+ © Clar. i. 281. 283. Perinchief, p. 32. 7 Wanwich, 204. 


England had ever been, or ſhould-be, more careful of their privileges : but as 
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« there was no privilege in the cafe of treaſon, he would have the accuſed menibers, Conan I. 


« whereever he could find them: and expected they ſhould be ſent him, as ſoon as 
« they returned thither ; aſſuring them, that he never intended any force, but would 
« proceed againſt them in a fair and legal way” and fo returned 10 White-hall. 
His majeſty was ſo averſe to all violence, that, though it was known into what 
houſe in the city they had all retired, he rejected an offer made him for taking 
them thence by force; being truly defirous to quiet, rather than increaſe, diſturb- 
ances, the city being then in great confuſion by a multitude of falſe rumours in- 
duſtriouſly diſperſed. He went, however, the day following, January 5, to a 
common council, which the lord mayor had called by his directions, to impart the 
reaſons, which had induced him to go the day before to the houſe of commons, and 
admoniſh them not to harbour or protect thoſe criminals in the city. Fowte, in- 
truding into it, with others of the new elected, irregularly as before, made a furious 
ſpeech, about fears, jealouſies, privilege of parliament, the accuſed members, and 
their not being tried but in a parliamentary way, with ſuch inſolent language, that 
he deſerved to be ſent to Newgate, or Bridewell, His majeſty heard him with 
wonderful patience : and only made this ſhort gracious anſwer, * That they ſhould 


« have a juſt trial, according to the laws of the land; that they were dangerous 


d men, and, if permitted to go on in their own way, thars could be no ſafety, either 
« for hin ſelf or his ſubjects.” It was obſerved, that at the king's coming to the 
common concil (where probably he was not expected) he was received with accla- 
mations and marks of joy, little inferior to what appeared at his return from Scot- 
land : but the reaſons of his coming being known ; and the Puritans getting time 
to inſtill into the people, that the great patriots of the kingdom were in danger; the 
mob at his coming back, inſtead of God ſave the king, cried out nothing but pri- 


vilege of parliament, ſome of them preſſing very near his coach, and one among the 


reſt calling out, with a loud voice, To your tents, O Jſrael. When he had dined 
at ſheriff Garret's, and the lord mayor, with the aldermen, were waiting upon him, 
in the afternoon, to Temple-Bar, the mob got together again, making the like out- 
cries; and it was with no little danger, that he got through an inſolent rabble to 
White-hall, Sir R. Gourney the lord mayor a, and Sir T. Gardiner the recorder, ran 


the like danger; they were, with ſome of the aldermen, plucked off their horſes, 


and forced to get home afoot, beſides other abuſes, particularly the lord mayor's 


gold chain being torn off his neck by a zealous ſiſter. Both houſes of parliament | 


adjourned the ſame day to Tueſday, Far. 11; having appointed committees to fit in 
the mean time at Guild- ball: and the five members came, in triumph to Grocers - 
ball, eſcorted by a guard of train-bands, whoſe marching thither without the king's 


commiſſion, Sir Philip Warwick3 pronounceth to be treaſon, The time was now 


favourable for coining new privileges of parliament, never heard of before, for the 
ſecurity of criminals ; the proteſtation and clamours of the faction made every thing 
be taken for granted. It was now declared, That no member of parliament 
e ought to be arreſted for treaſon, without cating of the houſe, whereof he was a 
« member; that ſuch as ſhould arreſt them, were enemies of the commonwealth, 
« and that, notwithſtanding his majeſty's proclamation, all perſons might lawfully 
lodge, harbour, and converſe with the five accuſed members, and, if queſtioned, 
« ſhould have the protection and privilege of parliament.” Thus was the power of 
London abuſed, by the arts of a faction, to obſtruct the free courſe of juſtice, and the 
city made an ofvlum and ſanctuary for thoſe whom his majeſty had, with great rea- 
ſon and on juſt grounds, declared traytors. 5 

THERE doth not appear any incongruity in a king's going to one or other of the 
houſes of his parliament, they being equally called to confer or conſult with him: 
but the prelates and nobility being the onely original eſtates, and our kings having 
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CnARTTESs I. on all occaſions when their preſence was neceſſary, repaired to the place where they 


were convened, the cuſtom was continued, after the commons came to be admitted 
a member of that body. Hence it happened, that there was no precedent of a 
king's going to the lower houſe; and the unuſualneſs of the thing ſerved to coun- 
tenance the unreaſonable outcries made about breach of privilege; in which none 
were ſo loud and violent, as thoſe who underſtood nothing of the ſtate of the mat- 
ter. His majeſty might have ſeized the perſons, as well as the trunks, of the five 
members, without any leave of the houſe, according to the precedents above quoted : 
and it was only out of an exceſs of reſpect to the houſe of commons, that he choſe 
rather to demand their perſons, firſt by a ſerjeant at armes, and afterwards by him- 
ſelf; never imagining, that the commons could have been ſo undutiful, as not to de- 
liver up traitors, nor ſuffer them to be brought to a legal trial. He went to the 
houſe, with ' a leſs number of his ſervants and guard of penſioners, than ordinarily 

attended him, when he went to the houſe of lords, or walked in the Part; he had 


given them the ſtricteſt charge to give no offence, nor even to return n: nor 


was there the leaſt complaint made of any for their behaviour. If there was any 
truth in the ſpeeches thrown out by ſome perſons, unknown, who came in acci- 
dentally, and followed his majeſty's train, as the committee which fate in the city to 
take examinations on the ſubje& (which they did very unfairly) affected to give out, 
they charged no man in particular with them; and they might poſſibly be thrown 
out by the partiſans of the faction, whoſe ſtyle was adopted in the language ſaid to 
be uſed on the occaſion, However this was, the faction took care to exaggerate 
the action, and ſet it forth in the falſeſt and moſt odious colours: the houſe voted 
it an high breach of privilege; and paſſed the ſame cenſure as well on the articles 
of accuſation ; for which the attorney general was impeached, as on any attempt 


made for arreſting the five members, purſuant to the king's proclamation, on 


Jan. 6, for their apprehenſion, The attorney maintained, that in his charge againſt 
them he had proceeded in a parliamentary way ?: and opening the whole courſe of 


the proceſs in the earl of Briſtols caſe, in the ſecond parliament of this very reign, 


The parlia- 


ment deſire a 


guard. 


inſiſted on the legality of what he had done, and that he had violated no privilege of 


parliament, The proſecution was carried on againſt him with great violence: but 
when ſentence came to be given, the queſtions ſeverally put, for depriving him of his 


office, fining him for his offence, charging him with damages to the parties accuſed, 


and a committing him to the Tower, all paſſed in the negative. This gave ſuch 
offence to the commons 3, that, contrary to the courſe of parliament and the practice 


of all judicial courts, the lords ſome time after reſumed the affair, and reſolved by a 
new judgment, That he ſhould be for ever diſabled from fitting in parliament, 
« incapable of any place of judicature, or other preferment, than that of attorney 
«© general” (which they could not deprive him of, by reaſon of their former vote) 


* and be committed to the Fleet, where he was accordingly impriſoned.” The ac- 


cuſed members in the mean time made pompous ſpeeches in favour of their pre- 
tended innocence, and deſired a legal trial, with as much ſecurity, as champion 
Dymock makes his challenge at a coronation ; but the commons would never tell 
in what way they might be proceeded againſt without their being offended at it; 
and the king, after being teazed for a good while on the ſubject, found himſelf at 
laſt obliged to drop the proſecution, 

Tur firſt uſe made of this affair by the commons was, the getting of the lords t to 
join with them in an addreſs for a guard +, ſuch as they might confide in, under the 
earl of F//ex : and the king, to gratify them 1 in the ſubſtance of their petition, or- 


dered the lord mayor of London to appoint 200 men out of the train-bands (ſuch as 
he would be anſwerable for) to attend them, 100 on each houſe, under the com- 


t Clarendon, i. 286. 294. Eicon. c. 3. Lords Journal, Jan. 13 Feb. 22. March 15. 
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mand of the earl of Lindſe 'Y, whoſe poſt of great chamberlain gave him a particular CARL ESI. 


charge of the houſes of parliament, and whoſe integrity, courage, and ſufficiency 7 
none could queſtion, This did not anſwer their views: and they took upon them 

ſelves to order the ſheriffs of London to ſend them a guard, conſiſting of two com- 
panies of the train- bands, under the command of Philip Stippon; an illiterate 
man, diſaffected to the church, who having, in the Dutch ſervice, raiſed himſelf 
from a common ſoldier to the degree of a captain, had been, on his return home, 

made captain of the artillery garden :, to inſtruct the citizens in the exerciſe of their 


armes, and was.now dubbed by them ſerjeant major general of the city militia, an 


office never heard of before, and never imagined to be in their power to conſtitute. 
To countenance the notion of their being in danger, orders 4 were given, for an- 
other lock to be ſet on the door under the ſtairs of the houſe of commons, the key 
to be carefully kept, and the place ſearched every morning, and for a committee to 
ſearch all the houſes and places in the neighbourhood, and take care of their bein 


. 
4. D. 1642. 


ſafe · guarded and kept ſecure. To keep the people in a perpetual uneaſineſs, the Sbam. plots 
faction were continually alarming them, with rumours of mighty“ preparations in and alarms. 


foreign countries, with the diſcovery of divers fireworks in the hands of ſome. papiſt 
or other unkown, with ſpurious letters inſinuating dangerous deſigns, ſuch as thoſe 
that ſeem to be of Sir Anthony Felden's hand-writing; and with an infinite num- 
ber of trifling, ridiculous informations about plots againſt the parliament and the 
city. Such was that of Francis Moor +, an Italian, who pretended to overhear a 
conyerſation in that language between Brian Kelly, an FViſoman, ſervant to the earl 
of Arundel, and one Franci ſco, an Italian; in which it had been ſaid, that a plot 


was laid to kill ſome lords, particularly the earls of Northumberland, Eſſex, Hollande, 


Pembroke, and Leiceſter. The commons were ſo peſtered with a multitude of theſe 
idle frivolous informations, that it became neceſſary. to appoint a committee for 
examining them, before they were offered to the houſe: and yet-they thought fit to 
continue fruitleſs ſearches for armes and horſes, not only in and about London, but 
alſo in more diſtant places, as Oxfordſbire and Suffolk, One Perkins, lord Say's 
tailor s, produced in the common council, the copy of. a letter pretended to have been 
written from an 1ri/þ lord at Paris to one in London, intimating a deſign againſt the 
city: and it was readily ſwallowed. Nothing could be invented fo monſtrous, or im- 


poſſible, but it found credit; even the ſtories „of inviſible armies under ground, | 


« and of a plot to blow up the Thames by gunpowder, and drown the citizens in 


« their beds, were believed: and to try what effect theſe arts of the faction would 


produce, a falſe alarm was given, on January 6, in the night, © That the king and 
« cavaliers, were coming with 1 500 horſe, to ſurprize the city.“ The citizens 
quitted their beds frighted out of their wits ; fifty or ſixty thouſand men appeared 
armed in an inſtant; the women provided hot water to throw on the cavaliers; 
ſtools, forms, and tubs were caſt into the ſtreets to interrupt the horſe ; the alder- 


men repaired in haſte to the lord mayor's, to conſult of what was to be done; but 


with this obſervable difference, that thoſe of the faction were all nicely dreſſed, 


' whilſt the others came in night-caps, ſlippers, without rugs or Tockins, evident 


marks of their ſurprize, terror, and hurry. | 

TEE falſehood of this arlarm, and of a thoblad alias en ee and 
ſpread by the partiſans of the faction, did not put people on the guard againſt deſigns 
that were to be ſerved by ſuch artifices, nor eure them of their ſenſeleſs credulity. 
Fears and jealouſies had taken poſſeſſion of their minds, which had been long held 
in ſuſpence by a continued ſeries of the like groundleſs alarms, one being no ſooner 
refuted, than others were ſtarted, to produce the ſame effect, and revive their un- 
ealineſs: and, a day or two * that of a T: Yan 2 the new elected members“, 
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CuarLesl, conſiſting generally of upſtart; factious, indigent; active, and pragmatical fellows, 


ready to take all advertiſements and directions from the cabal at Weftminſter, and as 
forward to encroach upon their ſuperiors,” the mayor and aldermen, taking their 
ſeats in the common council, agreed upon an addreſs to his majeſty; It ſeems to 
have been: dictated by the five members or the committee of the commons, litting 
at Grocers- ball, in which they bore the ſway: and adopted ” all their ordinary cant 
<« about the progreſs of the Iriſb rebellion fomented by papiſts; intimations from 
« abroad and at home, of their driving on dangerous deſigns, tending to the ruin of 


the proteſtant religion; the turning Newport and Balfour (who were unjuſtly 


« ſtyled men of honour and truſt) out of their poſts in the Tower ; the guard at 
% hitegball, and their repreſſing the inſolence of the riotous rabble, the offer of 
« ſome! gentlemen of the inns of court to aſſiſt in defending his majeſty's perſon, 
« when in danger; the diſcovery of fireworks in the hands of they knew not who; 
« and the late attempt on the privileges of the commons.” This petition being pre- 
ſented, on Sunday, Jan. q, to the king, he was graciouſly pleaſed, notwithſtanding 


the want of modeſty and truth which appeared in it, and the miſchief to which it 


tended, to vouchſafe it an anſwer; aſſuring the petitioners, . That he had left nothing 
eon his part, unoffered or undone, with regard to Ireland; that he had removed a 
ce, truſty ſervant from the government of the Tower, only to ſatisfy the fears of the 
<<. citizens, and could not but wonder, they ſhould ſtill entertain thoſe. fears, after he 
had put in another of unqueſtionable reputation, and known ability, and what- 


ever was done to ſtrengthen it, ſhould be employed as much for the ſafety and 


advantage of the city, as of his own-perſon; that the guard at Mbite- hall was 
e occaſioned by the diſorderly and tumultuous conflux of people there and at Ve. 
% mi nſter, by which his great council was not only diſquieted, but his own royal 
« perfon in danger; moſt ſeditious language being uttered, even under his on win- 


% dows, whilſt the examination and puniſhing! of ſuch tumults by the courſe of 


The king 


driven from 


114 fte. ball. 


law were interrupted and ſtopped; that, with regard to the inns of court, he had 


<« only received a tender of their loyal and dutiful affections, and encouraged them 
«« to continue the ſame upon all occaſions; that he knew nothing at all of any fire- 
„ Works, and, if they knew the clear grounds upon which he accuſed the five mem- 

« hers of treaſon, with what would be proved againſt them, and conſidered the 
gentle way he took for their apprehenſion (which he preferred before any courſe 
« of violence, though this had been juſtifiable, ſince no privilege of parliament can 
«« extend to treaſon) they would believe his going to the houſe of commons was an 
re act of grace and favour to it, and the moſt peaceable way of having that neceſſary 


« ſervice for the apprehenſion of the five members performed; eſpecially, if ſuch 
« orders, as are diſcourſed of, have been made, for the reſiſtance of all lawful au- 


e thority ; and his proceeding againſt them ſhould be (as he ever intended) with all 
10 « juſtice and favour, according to the laws of the realm, to which all innocent 
« men would cheerfully ſubmit.“ 

ITux rabble ſtill continued their tumults, biene of them affenbling,: and 
with an amazing inſolence, crying out before Mpite- hall, That the king was the 
« traitor; that the prince would govern better; and that the king was not. fit to 
t live,” which laſt was the cry of one of che leaders. His majeſty was: over- 
whelmed with ſhame at ſ{ceing himſelf thus inſulted day after day, without having 
it in his power, to ſuppreſs a mob, encouraged by the faction which prevailed in the 
commons; and he had reaſon to think neither himſelf nor his wife and children ſafe, 
if they cominued to reſide in that palace. It was whiſpered about, that an attempt 
was to be made upon his perſon: and the preparations made for bringing back the 
accuſed members in triumph to the parliament, when it was to meet, on Tueſday, 
Jan. 11, at Meſiminſter, were very properly calculated for the execution of ſuch a 
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mpanies of the CaakU Es . 


train bands (making 1600 men) ſhould attend them thither, though out of the 
liberties of the city, with eight pieces of ordnance, and a body of horſe: and that 
a number of ſea captaitis, maſters of ſhips, and mariners, with their long boats, 
lighters, and barges, manned with 2000 men, armed with muſquets, half-pikes, 
and many pieces of artillery, | were to paſs at the ſame time by water, and come to 
an anchor' againſt J/þirehall, The train bands of Southwark offered to ſecure all 
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on the other ſide of the river; and the apprentices, to the number of 110,000, offer? 


ed their perſons and weapons for the ſervice ; but this laſt propoſal was rejected, be- 
ing unneceſſary. An army by land, and another by water, appointed to draw up 
againſt M hiteball, with pieces of battery and other artillery, never ſeen in any tri- 
umphant or ſolemn entry of our kings into London, cannot eaſily be ſuppoſed” to 
be deſigned merely for parade, but rather to batter down the palace, if the king 
would not quietly deliver up himſelf, and the royal family, into the power of the 
faction. What. elſe could be the meaning of their anger at the king's having a 
ſmall guard for his perſon, ſo horribly inſulted and threatened, when they ordered 
a much greater for their ou ſecurity, againſt a rabble raiſed by their own encou- 
ragement, and under the direction of their partiſans ? Men that pretended to ſuch 
terrible fears and jealouſies, ought to have avoided giving any to their ſovereign : 
and would not vainly have given him ſuch juſt apprehenſions of danger, if they had 
not really intended to make themſelves maſters. of his perſon. It is not unreaſon- 
able to think, that the 4000 horſe, ſent for out of Buckinghamſhire, who, under 


colour. of a petition, made their appearance the ſame day at the houſe of commons, 


were to have had a ſhare in the enterprize: it was certainly a very ſuſpicious way 


of a county's petitioning, and utterly unprecedented. To prepare people for any 


attempt which they might be put upon, all the pulpits in London, into which 
ſeditious preachers: and lecturers had intruded, ſounded nothing but reſentment 
againſt the king for breach of privilege, and the praiſes of Kimbolton and the five 
members; inciting every body to ſtand up in the defence of thoſe worthies, leſt he 
ſhould afterwards fall on others, and leave the parliament deſtitute of all good pa- 
triots. His majeſty, to avoid the imminent danger threatened him, withdrew, on 
Monday Jan. 10, from Whitehall, retiring, with the queen and his children, to 
Hampton: court; and the five members marched in triumph, with the force above- 
mentioned, the Buckinghamſhire horſe, and thouſands of the common people, to 
Weſtminſter ; where the heads of the ſeveral corps which attended them, the ſheriffs, 
Skippon and his captains, received the ſolemn thanks of the houſe of commons, for 
their ſervices; as the men of Bucks did, for their petition, ' and reſolution of ſtand- 


ing by them with their lives and fortunes. A vote like wiſe paſſed. for their indem- 


nity, “ declaring all their late actions, in behalf of the committee and the accuſed 
© members, agreeable to their duty, the late proteſtation, and the laws of the 
« realm,” though ſome of them were certainly of a treaſonable nature; and the 
noble hiſtorian'® doth not ſcruple to ſay, that from this day we may reaſonably 


— 
* — 


« date the levying of war in England ;" whatſoever was done after wards, being 
« only the ſuperſtructures upon the foundations then laid. Neil ei DOG ee 
Wan his majeſty had reſolved to quit Vbiteball, he ſent to the earls of Eſex 

and Hollande 3, the one lord chamberlain of his houſhold, the other groom of the 


ſtole, to attend him in his journey, according to the duty of their places : the former 
prepared to go, but being diſſuaded from it by the latter, they both went to the 


committee in the city, heft they made a merit of refuſing to wait on their maſter 
in his diſconſolate condition. The king went to Hampton court, waited on only 
by a few of his houſhold ſervants, and thirty or forty of the officers, who had at- 
tendell at Fbitebail for his ſecurity againſt the / tumults : but this being an inſecure 
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Caaruesl. place, too near London, and expoſed to any. ſudden attempt from the factious popu- 

Ded, lace of that city, or from the Buckinghamſhire blades, who ſent after him an inſo. 

® lent petition, it was thought fit that he ſhould. remove, with the royal family, for 
theic greater ſafety, on Fan. 12, to Windſor. Tbis reſolution being taken on the 

0 110 he ſent for the lord keeper * to come to him there the next day; and diſpatched 
the lord Digby in the afternoon, with a compliment to thoſe few officers, expreſ- 
j ſing his good acceptance of their ſervice. After: waiting on his majeſty the day be- 
Lord Dighy's fore to Hamplon court, they had gone to King fqn, a town over-againſt it, on the 
. other ſide of the river, to find accommodations for themſelves which the palace did 

not afford. Digby was acquainted with few or none of thoſe gentlemen; and went 

thither in a coach and ſix hired horſes, only one man in the coach with him, a 

ſervant riding by, and no other equipage: he ſtaid with them only to deliver his 

meſſage, not half an hour, and returning to Hampton court, waited on the king to 

Windſor. This is the naked truth of a fact, upon which the faction erected ſuch 

ſuperſtructures, as will in future ages appear ineredible, and drew the houſe of com- 

mons into ſuch reſolutions and meaſures, as muſt blaſt the credit of all the pretended 

fears, inſinuations, aſſertions, and accuſations, which appear in their other votes, 

ordinances, and declarations. The fact paſſed within five ſmall leagues of eff. 

G minfter, where the parliament ſate: and the next day, For. 12,” the houſe of com- 
| mons appointing a committee to examine into the affair, a report was made, that 
K « lord Digby and colonel Lunsford, with others, had raiſed troops of horſe,” and 
| <* appeared in a warlike manner, where the magazine of Surrey lay, to the terror 
<< of good ſubjects, and the diſturhance of the publick peace of the kingdom.“ The 
houſe thereupon thought it fit, to ſend particular directions to the ſheriffs of Middle- 
Jex, Surrey, Bucks, and Berks, for the ſuppreſſion of ſuch illegal aſſemblies, requir- 
| | ing them alſo to take ſame; courſe for ſecuring thoſe four counties, the Strand, 
if Weſtminſter, and the magazines thereof, and to call in the juſtices of peace; with 
1 | the train bands of the counties, to their aſſiſtance. The like orders were the next 
5 day, upon the very ſame pretence, ſent by both houſes to the ſheriffs of all the 
1 counties throughout the kingdom: and the commons, for five days together, 
amuſed themſelves with receiving idle informations, about great ſaddles being car- 
ried by water, and cart-loads of ammunition; going by land, to King ſion, and with 
making orders for removing ſome: ordnance, armes, and ammunition, belonging 
to private perſons, from Vaux- ball, Lambeth, and Hinchefter houſe, into Lindon, 
and for Skippon, to ſend out ten horſemen as ſcouts, from time to time, to bring 
intelligence if any forces approach the city, and appoint likewiſe boats and ſmall 
veſſels by water for the ſame ſervice. All the meaning of this buſtle was only to 
alarm the world, for the truth was well enough known, and ſeveral offered to at- 

teſt it: but their teſtimony would not be received. Lord Digby, finding that the 
faction aimed at his ruin, and knowing he could expect no juſtice from them, | aſked 

1 his majeſty's leave to go abroad, and retired to Holland. Writing from thence a 

1 letter to the queen, and angther to his brother Sir Lewis Dyve, the perſon to whom 
1 he entruſted them betraying his-confidence, delivered them to a leading man of the 
| faction; and the houſe of commons opening them, took exceptions to ſeme words, 
expreſſing an intention or deſire of waiting on his majeſty, when in a place of 

He is im- ſafety. This and the King ſton affair were enough for an impeachment of high trea · 

ann ſon, Which was carried up, on Febuza, to the lords, charging him, on the 25, 

with adviſing the articles againſt . Kimbalton and the five members, and perſuad - 

« ing his majeſty to come to the-houſe:ok eommons, in otder te caiſt jealouſies and 

ee diſſentions between the king and parliament with endeavouring to perſuade! his 

« majeſty, as well to retire to ſome place oh: ſtrength, ast te leyy ferces againſt his 

his ſubjects, and with actuallyrlevying fares to iho terror of the ſubj ec It was 

. enn See the Lords jouru. Jan. 11 · Nolſan, i 86 5r G N 
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upon this laſt article, that the charge of treaſon was founded: but ſome lords que- bill het. 


ſtioning, Whether it came within the ſtatute of 25 E. III. leave was given to alter 
it, and to accuſe him of levying war againſt bis majeſty. The heads of the faction 
had loaded him with the moſt groundleſs calumnies, to make him odious to the 
people; they had tampered with abundance of perſons, by threats and promiſes, 
to accuſe him falſely : but they now took advantage of his abſence, which ren- 
dered all proofs needleſs, unleſs he was mad enough to come over and ſtand a trial, 
under fuch diſadvantages, as would cruſh the moſt innocent perſon breathing, 
WHoExveR confiders the proceedings in the Commons, after the king's return 
from Scotland (for the warm diſpute about the remonſtrance happened ſome days 
before) and obſerves with what eaſe the faction carried every point they moved, 
either againſt the church of England or the royal authority, and that thoſe of the 
greateſt confequence, which ſtruck directly at the moſt effential parts of the con- 
ſtitution, paſſed without any diviſion, or ſo much as a debate on the occaſion, will 
ſee no great reaſon for what ſome writers ſay, either of the good temper of the 
houſe, or of the power of the faction's being leſſened. It is plain, that thoſe who 
did not approve the meaſures propoſed by the leaders of it, ſtill crouched before 
them, and durſt ſcarce open their lips in the way of oppoſition : nor is it on better 
grounds, that they aſcribe the ruin of the king's affairs to the pretended breach of 
privilege in the caſe of the five accuſed members, which, whatever impreſſion it 
made at firſt, the noble hiſtorian * owns, was, upon cooler reflection, in leſs than 
a month,” almoſt forgot. The king in truth was ruined ſome time before; the ma- 
nagement of the war in Ireland, committed to the parliament, and perverted by 
the faction to the advancement of their own defigns of a rebellion in England, may 
be faid, if not to have laid the firſt foundation (which ought to be imputed to the 


tuin: it was compleated on Dec. 21, by the choice of a factious ſet of men for the 
common council of London. If the managers in the Commons affected more mode- 
ſty, or appeared leſs forward than uſual, in puſhing matters, it was perhaps for the 


conſequence to their defigns; for they went on with a vengeance, from the very 


king of his right to the forfeited eſtates in Treland, and to make them a fund for 
the loan of 400,000 J. raiſed for the reducing of that kingdom, though diverted to 
other purpoſes. Their next attempt was to get the Tower into their hands, that 
there might be no curb on the city, which they now conſidered as their own; and 
this was followed by the impeachment of twelve biſhops for high treaſon, which 
took away at once the votes of half the bench, and made way for the bill excluding 
the reft from parliament. Theſe ſteps were all taken before the accuſation of the 
five members, and many of the lay-peers being driven away by the inſults and terror 
of the mob, thofe of the upper houſe who ftayed in town, ſecure from all danger 


in almoft afl the meaſures of the commons. Theſe were points of vaſt importance, 


common councit on their ſide, and making themfelyes abſolute maſters of the city 
Z TT; * i ok . 8 N 


church and ſtate, and. very averſe to meaſures tending to throw the nation into con- 
fofion -; the government of the city had been hitherto exercifed chiefly by the lord 
mayor and aldermen; the common council, repreſenting the houſeholders in the 
ſeveral wards, being ſeldom called, except for ſoe general orders, and the laying 
exbhy > Clar. i. 309. JI. 292. | 


becauſe devoted to the faction, came to have a majority, and concurred readily 


* 
A. D. 1 642. 


Meaſures of 
the faction to 
dellroy the 
king. 


bill for perpetuating the parliament) to have been at leaſt a principal means of his. 


better covering their underhand practices, to carry by ſurprize a point of the utmoſt. 


moment they were affured of ſucceſs in that particular. It was on that very day 
that two bills were brought in, one for ſettling the militia, the other to ſtrip the 


yet not comparable to the advantages which the faction gained, by getting the 


Tx wiſeſt and moſt ſubſtantial citizens were well affected to the conſtitution in 
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of taxes, rates, with other particulars belonging to the civil policy. This order 
was overturned, and the influence of the wealthy citizens deſtroyed, by the power 
which the new. common counſellors, when they met after Chriſtmas holydays, 
aſſumed to themſelves, and immediately deyolved upon a committee of. perſons, 
zealous to. promote the worſt meaſures of the faction. It conſiſted of fix alder- 
men and twelve commoners, and was appointed at firſt only to make a proviſion 
of armes, and to collect and diſburſe the four fifteenths, voted for the pay of the 


four companies of trained bands agreed to be ſet out, purſuant to the order of the 


houſe of commons on Jan. 3, for the ſafety of the king, the city, and the. com- 
monwealth *. But they ſoon arrogated other powers to themſelves: being ſupport- 
ed in every thing by the faction; and from a committee for the ſafety of the city, 
obliged to report all matters to the common council for approbation, became a 
committee for He foure of defence, with an unlimited authority. .,. Their, firſt care 
was, to form the train bands to their minds, filling. them with Puritans, who uſed 
to profeſs an abhorrence of the artillery garden and military guard; but now, ſeeing 
nothing could be done without the ſword, entered readily into the genie and 
though they made a figure ridiculous enough at their firſt training, yet in a little 
time they grew expert, an emulation reigning amengſt them, who ſhould buy the 
moſt and the beſt armes; and ſoon got into poſts of commands, the new officers 
elected being entirely devoted to the faction. All matters in queſtion had ever be. 
fore been ſubmitted to the determination of the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 
who had a negative voice, and uſed to fit covered, apart from the Commons, who 
were barcheaded : but now all were huddled together, and every thing was decided 
by a majority of votes; without diſtinction of perſons. There was ſtill an obſtru- 


ction to their proceedings, in the lord mayor's power of calling a common council, 
with the advice of the aldermen: but this was removed by an order of both houſes 


of parliament on Jan. 12, © enjoining the lord mayor to convene a common council, 
« as often as the committee of ſafety ſhould think fit, for the conſideration of ſuch 
« propoſitions as they had to make, and to communicate, from time to time, to 
« the. common council, all orders ſent him from either of the houſes.” Fowke, 
and others of the committee, exerciſed the power given them with ſuch infolence, 
that when they required the lord mayor to call one, and he aſked the reaſon, they 
told him ſawcily, that he ſhould know when he came thither. The lord mayor 
and aldermen had, by charter and long preſcription, a power to diſmiſs the com- 
mon council in the midſt of a debate; but now, partly by violence, and partly by 
pretended orders ſrom the houſe of commons, he was obliged to lit, till Venn and 


Ow had no further Job to be diſpatched. Nothing could be regularly. propoſed 


or put to the queſtion in the common council, but what the lord mayor, or the 
recorder by his direction, offered: hence aroſe ſome obſtruction to the meaſures of 


the faction, till the houſe of commons ordered them to propoſe whatever the com- ; 


mittee pleaſed, As this committee had the appointment of all the colonels, captains, 
and other officers, it was thought proper, purſuant to a vote of the common coun- 
eil. on Fan. 19, to increaſe the number of the, militia, from fix, to eight thouſand 
men; and by an order of the ſame houſe, on Jan. 1 5, the ſheriffs were enjoined to 
idue warrants for raiſing ſuch train bands, as Skippon ſhould require. This confi- | 
dent of the faction was empowered at the ſame time, to raiſeand command the two 
train bands of Southwark, whenever he pleaſed : and the ſheriffs were AE to 


70 » Thiſe wats; Dir Nith. Naben, Sir J. Guy yer, 
Sir 8 Garrard, Sir J. Wollaſton, TB. Aus, 

and John Toto ſe, aldermen; John Fotule, before - 
mentioned, Ranulph Manwaring, M. Gibbs, James 
Bunce, Fr. 'P eck, Sam. Warner, James Ruſſel, Na- 


than Wright, V. Barkeley, Alex. r Ste- 


* 
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phe Eftwich, d Owen Ra cd ; & 
the common council book, Jan. 7, 1641-2: but 
' Rainton deſiring, on Jan. 19, to be diſcharged, 
John Warner, alderman, was put in his Place. 
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iſſue out of the ſtores and magazines of London, whatever powder, ball, or other Cn 
ammunition he ſhould direct. Nothing more ſeems to have been done upon the 


footing of the poſture of defence, till the beginning of the next month, when the 2 


parliament were naming the lords lieutenants of the counties, and making other re- 
gulations about the militia. 


IT was on February 10, that at the breaking up of the common council about The two 
one o clock, captain Venn produced an order of the houſe of commons, for return. Yn eiae 
F FEES Sus : e power 0 
ing the names of ſuch as the city were willing to entruſt with the militia of London. | 


The court, ſurprized at ſo unexpected a meſſage, not imagining the parliament was 
ſo forward in ſettling the militia, or that the men returned ſhould have power to 
execute any thing of themſelves, but only act as a committee in conſulting, preparing, 
and reporting to the common council (the power of all committees being ſo limited) 
and conſidering the poſture of defence, and the new militia to be one and the ſame 
thing in effect, ordered the names of the committee for the poſture of defence to be 
returned. Two days after Venn produced in the common council a reſolution of 
the * houſe of commons, on February 11, recommending Skippon to be added to the 
others; and this being readily agreed to, he and the committee were, on the ſame 
day, appointed by parliament to have the government and ordering of the city mi- 

litia, Thus were the lord mayor and aldermen, in whom it had ever before been 
veſted, drawn in to renounce unwarily their own intereſt, and afford the committee 
a pretence for ſupplanting them, contrary to their own expectation and the general 
ſenſe of the city,, which might have produced a repeal of the order in the next com- 
mon council, wherein, according to conſtant cuſtom, the acts of the laſt are either 
approved or repealed, Some apprehenſions of this kind ſeem to have been the rea- 
ſon, why the faction got the committee ſo haſtily named by the houſe of commons 
for the government of the militia, In the next common council, when the former 
order was read, many ſpake againſt it; ſome of the aldermen, returned of the com- 
mittee, proteſted againſt it, declaring that, when they paſſed the order, they had no 
intention either of excluding the lord mayor from his power over the militia, or of 
placing ſo abſolute a power, as the houſe of commons had done, in the committee. 
The difficulty was, how to procure redreſs: and this was ſo popular a point, that, 

notwithſtanding the common council had been purged of ſo many of its beſt mem- 
bers, a motion was made, in one held on March q, for a petition to the houſe of 
commons, * That the lord mayor, with the advice of the aldermen, might have the 
« ordering of the city militia.” It was carried, and the petition preſented : but 


the mulitia. 


produced no effect. This did not diſcourage many citizens, very conſiderable as well Brnyen's pe- 
for their wealth and abilities, as their number, and very zealous for the honour and en. 


ancient government of the city, on which ſuch a ſlur had been thrown, from join- 
ing in a petition of the ſame tenour to both houſes of parliament: but with worſe 
ſucceſs. Walter Long was ſent by the houſe of commons to ſeize the petition, with - - 
the ſubſcriptions: and threats, promiſes, all arts, were employed to oblige the ſub- 
{cribers to recant. A few did: but nothing could prevail on Sir George Benyon, 
who having been the framer and chief promoter thereof, it was called from him 
Benyon's petition: this was the great crime, which drew upon him an impeach- 
ment and heavy-cenſure in parliament. The lord mayor and the recorder had, the 
Cbriſtimas before, been ſummoned before a committee of the commons for ob- 

ſtructing the prentices petition againſt epiſcopacy ; and Peard the lawyer, ſitting in 
the chair, told them, It was againſt the freedom and liberties of ſubjects to hinder 
them from preſenting their grievances in paper to the parliament.” The houſe of 
commons had paſſed an order to the ſame purpoſe : yet Sir G. Benyon, for making 
uſe of that liberty, had not only his money and goods ſeized, but was fined 3000 J. 
disfranchiſed of the privileges of the city, incapacitated for bearing any office in the 
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CnanLesl. kingdom, impriſoned for two years in Colche/ter gaol, where he was barbarouſl 


7 
eee good behaviour. Whatever clamours were raiſed againſt the ſtar- chamber for the 


Proceedings 
in London. 


treated, and then was to give what ſecurity, the parliament ſhould think fit, for his 


ſeverity of their ſentences againſt the moſt hardened and infamous of criminals, there 
cannot, in all the decrees of that court, be found ſuch a judgment againſt a man for 
no other fault than what themſel ves had authoriſed by their own order, and declared 
it againſt the liberty of the ſubject to oppoſe. 

Tux committee, thus created lords of the militia, having power in their hands, 
went on without control; arming their partiſans, diſarming all they ſuſpected, as 


true ſubjects of the king, and true ſons of the church of England, and obſerving all 


the inſtructions given them by the heads of the faction. Sir Richard Gourney op- 
poſed their proceedings with great courage, reſolution, and judgment, particularly in 


the point of contributions of money, plate, and horſes for the ſervice of the parlia- 


ment, which being propoſed at firſt as voluntary, were afterwards exacted by com- 
pulſion. The commons had ordered him to call a common council, whenever the 


committee deſired it: but when one was called, upon propoſitions from the two 


houſes for railing 10,000 volunteers, in companies and regiments, for training and 


marching them into any part of England that they ſhould direct, and, for finding 


convenient places in the city to lodge the magazine brought from Hull, he refuſed 
to put the queſtions. They ordered him to appoint a locum tenens and, upon his 
declining to do ſo, they required Sir G. Whitmore, Sir N. Kainton, and Sir H. 
Garraway, the three eldeſt aldermen, one after another to aſſume the poſt, without 
any deputation from the lord mayor. They all excuſed themſelves: and a com- 
mittee of aldermen, having been appointed to examine into the matter, the city 
counſel, with others experienced in its cuſtoms and charters, were called before 
them, and all their books and records * examined ; and a certificate figned by them, 
on July 20, That it did not appear, the aldermen had ever at any time made 
i choice of a locum tenens to execute the office of lord mayor; but they found, and 
« were informed, that, in the time of a lord mayor's fickneſs, he being within the 
« franchiſe, there had been a locum tenens appointed by him, the ſword ſtill remain- 
« ing with the lord mayor.” Sir Richard's firmneſs forcing them to have recourſe 
to extraordinary meaſures, he was, as well for theſe refuſals, as for cauſing the king's 
proclamation for putting his commiſſions of array in execution, and forbidding 


_ obedience to the ordinances of the two houſes about the militia, to be publiſhed, on 


June q, in London, impeached by the commons, and deprived by the lords of his 
mayorality, which was given to Jſaac Pennington, Every thing then went on 
glibly; the ſubſcriptions were promoted by order of the common council 3, books 
were carried from houſe to houſe; every one marked that did not ſubſcribe, and 
taxed arbitrarily for refuſal ; 10, ooo armes were furniſhed for Efſex's forces; 2400 
foot, and 400 horſe, raiſed for defence of the city, whilſt their trainbands reinforced 


his army; and 100,000 J. advanced to put that army in motion. To keep people 


from recovering their ſenſes, the faction thought it neceſſary to have all the pulpits 
in London, We fumrnſier, and Southwark under their command ; and the common 


council ſerved them in this point, appointing, on December 2, a committee 70 take 


informations of ſcandalous, ſeditious, and (what explains theſe two words) malignant 


miniſters; ſo all the loyal and epiſcopal clergy were denominated; The ſcum of 


every pariſh+ were put upon petitioning againſt their : miniſters, who, without any 
further examination, were by the commons impriſoned, cruelly treated, forced to 
fly, and their livings ſequeſtered, nothing hindering their immediate deprivation, but 


the fear of patrons preſenting men of the ſame good principles, and of their own 


levites whom they put into the nb for the preſent, being leſs under their com- 
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mand, if they held them in a manner leſs precarious. Thus violently were 115 CnARTES I. 

worthy, clergymen turned out of their livings, to make way for a ſet of the dulleſt 7 
mortals that ever pee ped over a pulpit; whoſe buſineſs was to excite the liberality of * H 

the people, to preach up rebellion againſt the king, and entertain their hearers with 

invectives againſt his government, and with all the news, fictions, and lyes, which 

the faction thought neceſſary to be propagated for their infamous purpoſes. Thus 

was the city ſubdued; loaded with a tax of 40, ooo JI. a month, and ſoon after, with 

an additional one of 10, ooo J. a week; its wealth and power employed, againſt the 

wills of the beſt and greateſt part of the citizens, to ſupport a groundleſs and unna- 

tural rebellion; ſupplying the rebel army with men, andthe parliament with money, 

in all their diſtreſſes and neceſſities. It was com puted by perſons of very good ſenſe, 

and careful in their obſervations, that in levies, contributions, taxes, and loans, 

London had, before Auguſt, 1643, ſupplied the army of the rebels, with no leſs 

than 60,000 men, and their treaſury with three millions of money. Log 

IT is no wonder, that the faction, aſſured of ſach a ſupport, by the choice of a The parlia- 

common council to their mind, ſhould, upon the meeting of the two houſes after ment beſiege 

their ſhort receſs, get them to join, on * January 12, in three acts of ſovereignty of _ yh | 

as high a nature, as any they ventured upon afterwards. By the firſt, the ſheriffs of ocher forts. 

London were ordered, © to plant a ſufficient guard by land and water about the 

« Tower (that is to beſiege it) under the command of ſerjeant major general Skip 

« pon, commander of the guards of the parliament, to hinder the carrying in of any 

« proviſions, and the ſending out of any ordnance, armes, or ammunition ;” it was 

in this manner, that the Scots had, in the beginning of their late rebellion, beſieged 

the caftle of Edenburgh, to reduce it by famine to a ſurrender. | The ſecond Was, 

the diſpatching of Sir John Hotham to Hull, with a power to command the train. 

bands in the neighbourhood, and with orders, not to deliver the place, the magazine, 

nor any part thereof, without the king's authority ſignified by the tao houſes of par- 
liament: and the third, inhibited the governor of Portſmouth from delivering the 

place, or receiving any forces into it, without the ſame authority. The meaning of 

the words in Ttalick characters was explained two or three days after, upon Sir John 

Byron's declining to appear before the lords upon the ſummons, ſent him at the ſame 

time that the orders abovementioned were paſſed. The king, before he left White= 

Ball, had ſent Byron a warrant 3, commanding him, * to reſide conſtantly in the 

« Tower, and not to go out of it upon any occafion whatſoever, without firſt ac- 

« quainting him therewith, and receiving his leave and order for the ſame:“ and a 

« copy of it being fent to the houſe of lords, in excuſe of the lieutenant's non- 
attendance, a vote immediately declared him © guilty of an high contempt to 

« the order of the houſe, in not coming, notwithſtanding the King's Warrant, becauſe 

« the king's command is always ſuppoſed to be in an order of the houſes.” Pis plain 

from hence, that by the &ing's authority ſignified by both houſes of parliament, is 
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- CnarLEs1. and under pretence of the Iriſh war, they drained his ſtores ; getting orders from 


him, for tranſporting large quantities of armes and ammunition from the Tower and 


4. P. 1642: Hull, and for removing all the magazine at Carliſle from thence into Der. Pro- 


The king's | 


meſlage to 
parliament 
on Jan. 20. 


« and juſtice. 


poſing to put this province into the hands of the Scots, upon whoſe aſſiſtance they 
depended on all occaſions, they agreed, in the treaty with their commiſſioners about 
ſending a body of their forces into that country, to deliver up to them the towns 
and caſtles of Carricfergus and Coleraine. The king, before he ratified this article, 
deſiring them only to conſider, whether the honour of England was not affected b 
it, whether it was not too great a truſt to be put in auxiliary forces, they preſently 
declared thoſe who had adviſed ſuch an anſwer to be enemies of his majeſty, and 
both the kingdoms of England and Ireland. This vote ſupplied the place of a 
thouſand reaſons ; the Scots lamented, that their native king ſhould have leſs con- 
fidence in them, than the Engliſb parliament ; his majeſty was not at liberty to deny 
any thing relating to Tre/and: and thus compelled, agreed to the propoſition. * 
Tux king, ſeeing that all the gracious conceſſions he had made during this par- 
liament, more than had been granted in all the reigns of his predeceſſors, for the be- 
nefit or ſatisfaction of his people, had only ſerved for encouraging new demands, made 
in ſo peremptory and arrogant a manner, that it looked as if he was not at liberty 
to deny any thing, however unreaſonable, thought it neceſlary to diſcover, whether 
there was likely to be any end of the demands of the commons, With this view, 
or perhaps to try, how far the two houſes would agree in their deſires and pro- 
poſals, he ſent them *, on Fanuary 20, a meſſage in writing, deſiring them, For 
« preventing the evils threatened the kingdom by its manifold. diftraQions, to fall 
with all ſpeed into a ſerious conſideration of all thoſe particulars, which they held 
neceſſary, as well for the ſupport of his royal authority and the ſettling of his re- 
venue, as for the eſtabliſhment of their privileges, the quiet enjoyment of their 
eſtates and fortunes, the liberties of their perſons, the ſecurity of the true religion 
now profeſſed i in the church of England, and the ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a 
manner, as might take away all juſt offence;” and aſſuring them, That, when 
they Had digeſted theſe into one entire body, that both he and they might form the 
clearer judgment thereof, it ſhould appear by 1 what he would then do, how far he 
had been from deſigning any of thoſe things, which the exceſſive, fears and jea- 


« louſies of ſome perſons ſeemed to apprehend, and how ready he would be to 


« equal and exceed the greateſt examples of the moſt indulgent princes in their acts 
« of grace to their people; ſo that, if the preſent diſtractions did not end in an 
« happy acc iſenene he would call heaven and earth to witneſs, that it had not 


« failed on his part.” This meſſage was received by the upper houſe with great 


marks of joy, and expreſſions of their readineſs to follow the method propoſed: but 


the lower, inſtead of making a direct anſwer to it in their addreſs of thanks, “ in- 
« ſiſted that the Tower of London and the principal forts of the kingdom, with all 
the militia thereof, ſhould be put into the hands of perſons recommended by the 
« houſe of commons,” as a previous ſtep and ground. of confidence, without which 
there was no removing the jealouſies and diſtractions of the nation. The lords re- 
fuſed to join in this addreſs: and his majeſty gave it a ſoft anſwer, telling them, 
that © he hoped his gracious meſſage would have produced ſuch an overture, as by 
ce offering what was fit on their parts to do, and by aſking what was proper for him 
« to grant, might have begot a mutual confidence i in each other. As to the T, ower, 
«© he had entruſted it to a perſon of a known fortune and unblemiſhed reputation; 
« but, if they could bring any particular charge againſt him, he would not ſcruple 
e diſcharging him; which otherwiſe he could not do conſiſtent with his honour 

He was reſolved the forts of the Kingdom ſhould be always i in ſuch 
40 bande as the parliament might ſafely confide 1 in: but the nomination of any to 
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« thoſe places, being a principal and inſeparable flower of his crown, veſted in him, Cn akiisl, 
« and derived to him from his anceſtors, by the fundamental laws of the realm, he 


« would reſerve: to himſelf; though, in the beſtowing thereof, he ſhould diſtinguiſh * 


« thoſe whoſe good demeanour had been eminent in or to his parliament; and, if 
« through miſinformation, he ſhould chance at any time to confer ſuch a truſt on 
« an undeſerving perſon, he would leave him to the juſtice of the two houſes. The 
« ' militia was by the law ſubject to no command, but of his majeſty and thoſe to 
hom he delegated: his authority: but, when any particular courſe for ordering 


« jt ſhould be digeſted and propoſed to him, he would return ſuch an anſwer, as 


« ſhould-be agreeable to his honour; and the ſafety of his people; being reſolved 
« to deny only. ſuch things as the granting thereof would alter the fundamental 
« Jaws, upon which the publick happineſs and welfare of his people was founded, 
« and which would nouriſh a greater and more deſtructive jealouſy between the 
« crown and the ſubject, than thoſe which would ſeem to be taken away by ſuch 
« a ſatisfaction, He was not willing to doubt, that his having granted more than 
« ever king had granted, would perſuade them to aſk more than ever ſubjects had 
« aſked: but, if they would acquaint him with the particular grounds of their 


doubts and fears, he would: willingly apply remedies proportionable thereto; ; 
x. profefling ſolemnly, that the preſervation of the publick peace, the law, and the 


« liberty of the ſubje& was, and ſhould always be, as much his care, as his own life, 


« or the lives of his children; and conjuring them earneſtly, not to be ſo tranſported 


« with jealouſies and apprehenſions of poſſible dangers, as'to put themſelves and 
« his majeſty into real and preſent inconveniences; but ſpeedily purſue the way pro- 
ce poſed by his former meſſage, which, in human reaſon, was the onely way to 


« compole the diſtractions of the kingdom, and would, with God's blefling, reſtore 
« a great meaſure of felicity to king and people.” 


D. 1642. 


Tx faction in the commons, finding the diſſent of ds lords to be a great ob- * = 


ſtruction to their meaſures, reſolved at any rate to remove the obſtacle: and when 
petitions from the common council of London, and their partiſans 1 in the counties 
adjoining to that city, preſſing for the forts and militia being put into truſty hands, 
did not anſwer their purpoſe, they had recourſe to their old friends the rabble. Two 
other petitions. of the like tenour were brought to the houſe of commons, one in the 


name of 15, 00 portets, the other in that of many thouſands of poor people in and 


about Landon; both attended by thouſands of rude, inſolent, and diſſolute fellows: 
They had their leſſon given them; and, when they had been thanked as uſual, and 
protniſed a conſideration of their equals; they cried out, That they never doubt- 
ed the houſe of commons, but they heard all ſtuck in the lords houſe, and deſired 
« to know the names of the peets, who hindered the agreement between the good 
<. lords and the commons; which they preſſed with unheard of rudeèneſs and im- 
portunity... "They were called in again, and told, that © the houſe of commons 
would immediately deliver their: petition to the lords, and did not doubt of pro- 
« curing: them telief. The petition was accordingly read, and delivered to the 
lords in a conference; which was no ſooner over, than Denzi ! Holles was ſent with 
a meſſage to the hbuſe of peers, deſiring them to join with the lower houſe in 
« their requeſt to the king about the militia, and, if this was not complied with, he 
«. deſired the lords, ho were willing to concur, would find ſome means of makin 
© themſelves known, that it might be non who were againſt | them; and cold 
ce them plainly, that the lords muſt not expect, the houſe of commons would come to 
« them again on the ſubject.. The debate bein pg again reſumed; Northumberland 
beginning it with profeſſion, | that vrhoever refuſed, in that particular, to join with 
te the commons, were, in his opinion, enemies of the common wealth: and, when 
he was queſtioned for * e language, all the other lords of 5 
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CaarLesl, faction, roſe up and declared, “ it was their opinion likewiſe ;” which, though it 


＋ did not juſtify the earl, diffuſed the guilt too far for an enquiry or cenſure. The 
* rabble was at the door, to execute whatever they were directed; ſo that man 
lords, out of a juſt indignation to ſee their honours and liberties facrificed by their 
own body to the populace, and others, out of a real fear of being murthered, if 
they ſhould, in that juncture of time, inſiſt on their former reſolutions, with. 
drawing themſelves, the major part of thoſe who ſtaid, concluded to join with the 
commons in their petition concerning the militia. The earl of Northampton and 
lord Willoughby of Ereſby were the next day put upon the diſagreeable taſk of bo: 
ing with a committee of the houſe of commons to preſent it: the bill for preſſin 
had been agreed to the day before, and three days after, the lords paſſed the ny for 
excluding the biſhops from parliament. 
THE upper houſe, which had uſed formerly to be the bullwark of the crown 
- againſt popular encroachments, had been hitherto ſome check to the proceedings of 
the faction, that had long governed in the lower: but the fear of their diſſenting, 
the danger of a diſappointment, and the loſs of reputation which might thence en- 
ſue, being now removed, and the madneſs of the people continuing as high as ever, 
they had no longer any reſtraint to keep them from meaſures more arbitrary, violent, 
and infamous, than any they had yet attempted. The king had reaſon to appre- 
hend terrible conſequences from the union of both houſes under the direction of a 
ſet of men, who aimed at an entire ſubverſion of the conſtitution, and deſpairing of 
pardon for crimes too enormous to be eaſily forgiven, placed all their hopes of ſafety 
in his ruin: they wanted no power to execute whatever they pleaſed ; he lay in a 
manner at their mercy, and it became abſolutely neceſſary for him to make ſome 
proviſion. for the fafety, as well of his own perſon, as of his wife and children. 
The queen's fears had, on ſome occaſions, particularly in the bill for Strafford's 
attainder, been made fubfervient to the views. of the faction: it was thought fit to 
Work upon them, i in order to get the royal. aſſent to that againſt the biſhops ?; and 
one of their principal partifang alarmed. ber with notice of a deſign to impeach her 
of high treaſon. upon certain articles, which he' ſpecified, without delivering any 
copy thereof in writing. It ſoon/became matter of general report, which the ſlan- 
ders induſtriouſſy propagated to render her odious, ſeemed to countenance: but the 
commons having diſavowed its ever entering into their thoughts, ſhe was forced to 
quiet them by ſaying, that © as ſhe had never ſeen a copy of the articles, ſhe did 
«* not mind the report; and having never been apt to miſconſtrue the actions of 
e any perſon, much leſs the proceedings of parliament, ſhe could not think they 
% would lay any aſperſions on her, who.conſtantly wiſhed an happy underſtanding 
75 between the king and his people. Her fears ſtill continued: and his majeſty was 
in no condition to protect her againſt any violence that might be offered by a faction, 
which had thouſands of the rabble, and (what might otherwiſe have ſerved to ſup- 
preſs them) an army of the London-trainbands; always ready to execute'their orders. 
In this ſituation it was reſolved, that as the Dutch embaſſadors preſſed the ſending 
over of the princeſs Mary, to her huſband, the young prince of Orange, the queen 
ſhould accompany her to Hallande. The great difficulty was, how to find money 
for defraying the charges of her journey; the ſcanty: revenue, which the king uſed 
to receive out of the tonnage and poundage for the ſubſiſtence of his houſhold be- 
ing ſtopped by a vote of the houſe of commons on January 3 1, enjoining the cu- 
imer to iſſue no money, thence ariſing withaut their order: but the ſale of the 
queen's plate procured a ſupply on this occaſion . The faction ſeemed to have ſonte 
deſign of getting the prince into their hands; and, on January 14, the commons, 
pretending a fear of his being conveyed out of the realm, had required the marqueſs 
of Hertford; bis governor, to be watchful in preventing it, and attend perſonally 
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about his highneſs ; whoſe reſidence they had before fixed at Richmond, and would CnARLES I. 
not allow of his removal upon any occaſion. The marqueſs was brother- in- law to IT 1607 
their favourite the earl of Eſex: but the king had fo juſt a confidence in his ho- ; 
nour, integrity, ahd loyalty, that thinking the prince ſafe under his care, and, having 
ordered them to reſide at Hampton- Court, he ſet out with the queen and the duke 
of York, on Wedneſday, Feb. g, for Dover. Whatever orders had been given for 
the embarkation of her baggage and proviſions, it was found impracticable to finiſh 
the work before February 21: and their majeſty's were obliged to paſs the inter- 

mediate days at Canterbury, not without ſome uneaſineſs, leſt the 23 ſhould 
either ſeize her perſon, or otherwiſe ſtop her journey. 


IT was during their ſtay in this place, that the petition of the two houſes about Bills for weak 
the forts and the militia, and for removing Sir F. Byron from his charge in the * e 


cluſion of 

Tower, upon the falſe pretence that bullion would not be brought to the Mint, 3 om 
whilſt he continued in that government, was preſented to his majeſty, As to the ines Fats 
forts and militia, he waved giving any poſitive anſwer, till he knew what powers 
were to be given the commiſſioners, for what time, in what manner, and what per- 
ſons were to be intruſted with them : but as this delay might perhaps give offence, 
he thought it proper, as his ſtores of armes and ammunition in the Tower were now 
almoft exhauſted (the commons, though frequently called upon, having never taken 
any care to repleniſh them) to gratify the petitioners by removing Byron, and put- 

ting in his ſtead Sir. John Conyers, recommended by both houſes, and ſo attached to 
the faction, that he embarked with them ſoon after in the rebellion; ſuch were the 
men of their confidence. Thither likewiſe were brought him the bills for preſſing 
ſoldiers, and depriving biſhops of their ſeats in parliament ; the firſt whereof ſtrip- 
ped the crown of a great branch of its ancient authority neceſſary for the defence of 
the realm ; and the latter was to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the royal intereſt in the 
upper houſe of parliament. The king was ſuppoſed to be moſt averſe to the paſſing 
of this laſt, and therefore menaces were given out!, that, if it was not ſigned, the 
queen would not be ſuffered. to depart. Her en and inſtances, with Sir John 
Colepeppers ſolemn aſſurances, that the lords and commons would preſs his majeſty 
to no more bills of ſo unpleaſing a nature, prevailed with the king, on February 14, 
to give the royal aſſent to both the bills by a ſpecial commiſſion. The very day 
theſe bills were paſſed, the two houſes, in return for the queen's interceſſions, broke 
open a letter to her from lord Digby *, and to ſhew the king, how far they were from 
being ſatisfied with all his conceſſions, agreed upon an ordinance, by which, after 
a preamble equally falſe and malicious, deſigned to throw a vile aſperſion on his ma- 
jeſty, the power of the militia was to be veſted in perſons of their appointment, The com- 
ſubject only to the orders of both houſes. When this ordinance was ſent to him for 82 
his conſent, he deferred anſwering it, till his return from Dover: and then he ſig- 
nified to them, by a meſſage on February 28, That he was contented to allow of 
« the perſons they had named for lieutenants of counties throughout England and 
« Wales: but as the city of London and ſome other corporations had the power of 
« the militia veſted in them by ancient charters, he did not think it conſiſtent with 
« juſtice or policy, to alter their government in that particular. Excepting theſe 
« bodies, he was willing forthwith to grant every one of the reſt ſuch commiſſions, 
« as he had granted this parliament to ſome lord lieutenants by their advice: and, 
« if it was thought fit to entruſt them with greater powers, than were, by law, in 
ee the crown itſelf, he thought it reaſonable, the ſame ſhould by ſome law be firſt 

« yefted/in him, with a power of transferring them to thoſe perſons, which he would 
4e willingly do; and whatever that power ſhould be, to avoid all future doubts and 
« queſtions; he deſired it might be digeſted into an act of parliament, rather than an 
e ordinance; ſo that all his ſubjects might know particularly, as well what they 
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« wire to do, as what they were to ſuffer, for their neglect, that there might be as 


TD e little latitude as poſſible for them to ſuffer under any arbitrary power whatſoever, 


He had herein conſented to all that had been aſked him by their former petition 
* about putting the militia into the hands of the perſons they recommended, ex- 
te cept as to London and the other corporations: but he could not conſent to diveſt 


. « himſelf of the juſt power, which the laws of the realm had placed in him for the 


« defence of his people, to put it into the hands of others, for a time' unlimited, 
« And as the ground of their requeſt was.to remove their preſent fears and'jealou- 


<< ies, that they might with ſafety apply themſelves to his meſſage of January 20, 


et he hoped, his grace to them fince that time in yielding to ſo many of their de- 
« fires, and, in agreeing as well to the perſons now recommended to him for the 
« militia, as to the power before are, would ravraly PG their Ob and 
te jealouſies. i 


Tux king, having ſeen the queen eberbed, ehe to Oreemich; whets, 


2 purſuant to a meſſage ſent on the road, he received the prince of Wales conducted 


thither by the M. of Hertford; notwithſtanding the order ſent him by the two 
houſes, that he ſhould not ſuffer the prince to go thither.“ When they found the 
marqueſs had carried him to Greenwich, they ſent, on February 26, ſome members 
of both houſes thither, “ to bring him from thence to London : but finding at 
their arrival, that his majeſty, he they did not expect, was there, they made no 
attempt to execute their commiſſion, Hertford, leaving the prince in his father's 
cuſtody *, went, on February 28, to London with the duke of 74k, refiding at S-. 
James“ ll the Eafter following; when his majeſty ſending for them both to ors, 
he carried his royal highneſs thither, notwithſtanding an order of parliament to the 
contrary, Whilſt the king was at Greenuich, he received 3 many informations of 
the rebellious deſigns of the faction; ſome of them having not ſcrupled to declare, 
that * the alterations, which they intended, and were neceſſary, both in church and 
« ſtate, muſt be mate by blood. He had reaſon to think, that thoſe who had at- 
tempted to get the prince into their hands, would be as ready to ſeize the perſon of 
his majeſty on the firſt convenient opportunity: and, as he was too much expoſed to 
a ſurprize at Greenwich, a place lying on the river, within a league of London, he 
took the precaution of removing, with the two princes, to Theobald's. Here he 
was attended by a committee of both houſes; who having voted the adviſers of his 
laſt anſwer to their deſire about the militia to be enemies, and juſtified the inter- 
meddlings of private perſons with it, as done by their orders for the poſture of de- 
fence, ſent him another petition, containing «« a proteſt, that, if his majeſty did not 
« comply with their requeſt about it, the dangers of the kingdom would not ent 


" i % dure any longer delay, and unleſs he would aſſure them by thoſe meſſengers, that 


% he would ſpeedily give his royal aſſent to the ſatisfaction of their former deſires, 


4 they ſhould be forced to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of both houſes, in 


« ſuch a manner as they had propounded to him; and they reſolved to do it ac. 
ce cordingly. It contained likewiſe a defire, that he would continue his ow] and 


1 the prince's abode near London and the parliament.” The queen had ſailed, on 


"February 26, for Hollange : and the king, no longer influenced by her intreaties, nor 
alartned with fears for her ſafety, had formed a reſolution of not granting any thing 
inconfiſtent with his honour and conſcience. The commons had, five. days after bis 
aſſent to the bill againſt the 57/0, paſſed ſeveral 4 votes derogatory to his preroga+ 
tive in creating peers, for << excluding the popiſh lords, and all others accuſed in their 
« houſe, and diſabling him from calling up any of their members without the con- 


ee ſent of their houſe, and from making any new lords without the conſent of both 


00 houſes,” y "They als reſolved to take away from him the right, which every maſter 
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of a family enjoys, of chuſing his own ſervants, and by their votes required, that CHARLES I. 
« all his ſervants whom they ſhould declare delinquents ſhould be removed ſrom of 8 
« their poſts; that no member of either houſe ſhould be preferred or diſplaced, 3 5 


« without the conſent of the houſe whereof he was a member; that ſuch as had 
« been ſo preferred, ſhould be put out, and their predeceſſors reſtored.” The king, 
ſeeing no end of their demands, and that they were determined to ſtrip him of all 
his authority, not-only as a king, but as a father and a maſter, found it neceſſary 
to ſtop in his conceſſions; and the petition was no ſooner read than he told the 
committee, © he could not vary from his former anſwer about the militia, which 
he had conſidered ſo well before he ſent it, that he was well aſſured it was agree- 

« able to what, in juſtice or reaſon, they could aſk, or he in honour grant: that he 
« wiſhed his reſidence near them might be ſo ſafe and honourable, as to give him 
“ no cauſe of abſenting himſelf from Mbiteball; they could tell, whether it was 
« ſo: and as for his ſon, he would take that care of him, as ſhould juſtify him to 
« his dominions as a king, and to God as a father.“ | 1346 


UPon this anſwer both houſes voted, * that executing their ordinance was not The two hou- 


e againſt the oath of allegiance :” and immediately ordered the whole kingdom to #5 call in all 


. : f 15 
be put into a poſture of defence, and all lord lieutenants of counties, ſo conſtituted 3 


by the king's commiſſion under the great ſeal, to bring in their commiſſions (which eee 


they were forced to do, to avoid an arbitrary proſecution) to be cancelled as illegal, 
though ſome of them had been ifſued at their requeſt, Whoever ſhould execute 
any power over the militia in virtue of a commiſſion from the king, without the 

houſes conſent, was declared © a diſturber of the peace of the kingdom ;” thus 
aſſuming to themſelves the whole power of it, without allowing any ſhare thereof 
to his majeſty. When it was propoſed to aſk the opinion of the judges *, whether 
the people were, by law, obliged to obey their ordinance, (the king having in a de- 

claration enjoined them not to obey it, as illegal) the motion was rejected; and the 
two houſes, arrogating to themſelves a power unknown to the conſtitution, paſſed 
an ordinance, *< that when they had declared what was law, it was a breach of pri- 
e vilege to queſtion, contradict, or order it not to be obeyed.” They aſſumed 
the ſame power over the navy, turning out Sir John Pennington, an old experienced 


Make an ad- 


officer, in all reſpects unexceptionable, whom his majeſty had appointed com- miral. 


mander of the ſummer ſquadron, and putting the earl of Farw:ck in that com- 
mand; and required the earl of Northumberland to rig out the whole fleet, and en- 
courage the owners of other ſhips to have them in readineſs upon any emergent oc- 
caſion, under their ordinary pretence of plots againſt the parliament and the pro- 
teſtant religion; as might be inferred from ſome papiſts going to maſs in Lancaſbire, 
and advertiſements from France, 1taly, and Germany, of great preparations by 
land and ſea in thoſe countries, which, though the princes thereof were at war 
with one another, they were willing to ſuppoſe deſigned againſt England, which 
was in peace with all thoſe powers. They pretended to be alarmed from France, 
by the raiſing of 6000 men, by a fleet of 2 5 ſhips, with 2000 Jriſp on board; and 
from Denmark, by a fleet at Elſenore, ready to waft 30 or 40,000 men over to 
Hull; which they repreſented as the more credible, becauſe the earl of Newcaſtle 
Had attempted to get poſſeſſion of this laſt place, of which the king had appointed 
him, governor; and his majeſty had withdrawn himſelf northward, contrary to the 
advice of parliament. They knew very well there, was no foundation for any of 
theſe idle ſtories; yet, to carry on appearances, they ordered ſtrict * watches to be 
kept in all ſuſpected places, new beacons to be ſet up, the ſea marks to be watched, 
and ſhips to be ſent to Dieppe and other Freneb ports, to look out for a fleet that 
never exiſted; ſo much as in deſign, They vouchſafed however to give them a 
| place, with others of their ſham-plots, in their declaration of the cauſes of their 
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CnARLEs I. fears and jealouſies, in which they muſtered up, in general terms, whatever they 
188 pretended to have been alarmed at formerly, and eked out the account by the new 
; cant, of dangers from the counſels of a malignant party. In the debate, when it 
1e a reported to the houſe of commons*, Sir Ralph Hopton, finding fault with 
ſpeech. ſome expreſſions, very diſreſpectful to the king, and caſting upon him a bitter re- 
flection, unſupported by any proof, was, though they thought fit afterwards to 
ſoften the expreſſions, committed to the Tower, for laying an imputation on the 
committee. This was done to terrify others *, who oppoſed their meaſures, from 

ſpeaking freely in the houſe; but the commons extended it to ſpeeches i in other 

places: and Mr. Robert Trelawney having ſaid, ſome months before, in a private 

diſcourſe in the city, about a report that they intended to have a guard, © that if the 

% houſe appointed a gurad for themſelves, without the king's conſent, it might be 

« imputed to them for high treaſon,” was expelled the houſe, though they had at 

that time come to no reſolution upon the ſubject. In ſuch matters, they could not 

forbear interfering even with the lords, in whoſe houſe, when the violent party had 

lately, upon an overture that did not pleaſe them, cried out in a diſorderly manner, 

adjourn, adjourn, the duke of Richmond chanced to ſay, not by way of motion, 
te if they would adjourn, he wiſhed it might be for fix months,” or to that effect. 
Theſe words, ſhewing his diſlike of the motion to adjourn, at a time when buſineſs 

of great importance was in agitation, were nat directed to the chair, and were 

ſpoken when all the lords were on their feet, and out of their places, fo that he 
might well conceive the houſe had been up: and the duke being called to account 

for them, it was refolved, © that he had committed no offence.” The commons, 
who would not ſuffer either the king or the lords to take notice of any thing that 

paſſed or was ſaid in their houſe, were engaged by the faction (whoſe impudence 
ſupplied them with admirable talents to work up the ſmalleſt matter) to reſent the 
acquittal of a nobleman, who, truſting to his awn integrity, never crouched to 

their power: and aſſuming a cogniſance of the duke's words in the. upper houſe, 

not only yoted him @ malignant and evil counſellor, but moved the lords, in vain, 

to join in an addreſs, ** for removing bin from any 2 or ee e about the 

e king's perſon.” 

The king re- © VV HALST his majeſty was at Theobalds, the heads of the faction were an 
tires to the how to ſeize the prince there, and take him from his father by force: but the de- 
OE. ſign was laid aſide, when they heard the king had removed thence to Newmarket, 
and was like to make a further progreſs. Sir P. Warwick ſays4, that the two 
houſes might have ſtopped his majeſty in the way before he reached 7ork's but 
they thought their victory over him would be more glorions, if they fetched him 

back in triumph; fo deſpicable did they think his condition. They teazed him, 

however, from time to time, on the road, with meſſages, urging his return to 
Whitehall, where they would have been able to ſeize his perſon whenever they 
pleaſed: but would give him no ſatis faction with regard to his ſafety there, nor 

take his meſſage, of Jan. 20, into conſideration, though preſſed to it over and 
over. The Iriſb rebellion, which they, and their tools the lords juſtices, had hin- 
dered from being ſuppreſſed in the bud, and might therefore, to their own ſname, 

ſay it received encouragement from England, was the prineipal ground of their pre- 
tended fears, and ſerved as a ſtanding motive for all their illegal and unreaſonable 

i demands. It was the burthen of their reaſons, declarations, and remonſtrances, 
Calumny an not without inſinuations of its being authoriſed; or favoured by his majeſty : and 
Vio rebel. Pym, to fix the charge upon him, had, with his uſual impudence and malice, in 
an a printed ſpeech, allerted5, that ſince the order of the commons on Nev. 10, againſt 
any Triſh going over to Tread without a licence from the committee for Triſh 

affairs, the privy council, or the lord lieutenant, the king had granted paſſes to ſe- 
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4ig 
veral Iriſh, who were now at the head of the rebels, The lye was notorious, and Cranes. 
the calumny execrable; his majeſty inſiſting on a vindication of his honour; the y 


houſe named four perſons, to whom he had granted paſſes before he knew of the MT 


order: but none of theſe had gone to Ireland, one of them, colonel Butler, the 

carl of Ormonde's uncle, had not been there in twenty-three years, and inſtead of 
going thit her went to France, and the othet three had ſuffered greatly by the rebel- 

lion, and neither then, nor ever after joined the rebels. Juſtice was demanded ſeveral 

times upon Pym, but be did not receive ſo much as a reprimand ; the faction know- 

ing well, that if a ſtop was put to lying, their cauſe would be ruined. The king 

had uſed the ſtrongeſt inſtances with the two houſes to ſend immediate ſupplies to 

Ireland, and had done every thing in his power for the relief of the proteſtants in 

that country, but they did not care to put an end to a war, from which they had 

already received very great, and ſtill expected greater, advantages. Their buſineſs 

was to diſtreſs him: and as, by the forfeitures of the rebels, and the diſpoſal of 

their lands belonging to the crown, the king was enabled to reward ſuch as did 

ſervice in reducing them, to find credit for what ſums he might have occaſion to li 

borrow, and to ſhew mercy to ſuch as had not been guilty of any cruelty, and had = 

been unwarily drawn, or forcibly driven, to join the rebels, they reſolved to de- i 

prive him of theſe powers, and engroſs them to themſelves, With this view, a 

bill was brought in for raiſing by ſubſcription a million of money, upon the ſecu- 

rity of two millions and an half of forfeited acres, which were to be aſſigned to the 

ſubſcribers in fee, when the two houſes ſhould declare the rebellion ended; the 

king, in whom they were for this end nominally veſted, being inhibited to diſpoſe | 

of any forfeited lands, not even of ſuch as exceeded the number of acres aſſigned by | 

the bill for the ſecurity of adventurers. All grants of the goods or eſtates of rebels, - 3 

and all pardons after O#. 23, 1641, without the conſent of parliament, were to * 

be deemed null: and the admeafurement and allotment of the forfeited lands to 
ſubſcribers, at the end of the rebellion, was placed in commiſſioners to be appointed 

by the two houſes, with ſeveral other extraordinary powers. The money of the 
ſubſcribers was to be paid into the chamber of London, and applied to no other pur- 

pofe than to the reducing of the Iriſb rebels: but as the two houſes had the manage- 

ment of the war, they had likewiſe the iſſuing of the money advanced for it, and 

having been enabled by the firſt of theſe advantages to raiſe an army under of- 

ficers devoted to the faction, they had by the latter a fund to pay it, for carrying 

on a rebellion in England, 

IT was certainly very hard upon his majeſty, after being ftripped of the greateſt Ie offers to 
part of his Engliſh revenue, to be deprived likewife of his rights in Ireland, left to 33 
the heavy preſfure of his wants, without any refource, and incapacitated to reſtore rebels in e. 
peace to that diſtreſſed kingdom. He knew very well the conſequences of the bill: 
and when the propoſitions were firft prefented to him, he told the houſes *, © that 
« as he was ready to venture his perſon for the recovery of Ireland, ſo 1 would 
© not refuſe to contribute any other affiſtance he could to that ſervice, by parting 
©« with any profit or advantage of his own in that country. In confidence therefore 
« of the wiſdom of his parliament, he agreed to all the propofitions, without tak- 

* ing time to conſider, whether that courſe might not retard the reducing of the 
be kingdom, by exafperating the rebels, and rendering them deſperate of being re- 
« ceived into grace, if they ſhould return to their obedience.” It was a point in 
which, as affaits ſtood, he was not at liberty to deny; the royal affent was given 
to the bill on March 19, by commiſſion; the effect followed, as his majeſty had 
forefeen : and it not only hardened the rebels, but drew abundance of perſons of 
honour and fortune, who Had hitherto fate fill, to join with them; conceiving a 
reſolution tad been taken, for the total fuppreffion of their religion, and the utter 
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extirpation of their nation. To prevent this effect, and the miſapplication of the 
adventurers money, by a ſpeedy reduction of the rebels, the king, who had ſeveral 
times in the laſt two months made the like offer to the two houſes, declared to 
them on Abril 8, * his fixed reſolution of going to Ireland, to chaſtiſe the rebels, 
« and ſettle the peace of the kingdom. Towards this work, he intended to raiſe 
« forthwith, in the counties near Cheſter, a guard for his own perſon (when he 
« ſhould get to Dublin) conſiſting of 2000 foot and 200, horſe, which ſhould be 
« armed at Chefter from his magazine at Hull; all the officers and ſoldiers having 
« firſt taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy.” Vaſt ſums of money had 
been already raiſed for the Iriſb war on the act of adventurers, and even before it 
paſſed: and. * he deſired, the expence of this levy might be added to the other 
« charges of the war, but if it ſhould be thought too great a burthen, he was wil- 
« ling, by the advice of his parliament, to ſell or pawn any of his parks, lands, or 
«© houſes, towards ſupplying the ſervice of Ireland; hoping the kingdom would 
« be ſoon reduced, and prefling them to diſpatch the ſupplies propoſed for Munſter 


and Connaght.” This meſſage alarmed the parliament of England, and the 
lords juſtices of Ireland; it was likely to defeat the meaſures of both: and both 


ſet themſelves, in their different methods, to prevent his majeſty s deſign; the 
former, by declaring expreſly againſt it; the latter, in the humbler and more art- 
ful way of diſſuaſion. Their reaſons for diſſuading it were drawn from „ the 
te ſtrength of the Iriſh, forces, which they magnified, and the weakneſs of the 
« Engliſh, which they extenuated, repreſenting them in want of all neceſſaries, 
« eſpecially of victuals and money (of which laſt they had received only, 37,000 /. 
« from England, in the fix months that had paſſed ſince the breaking. out of the 
« rebellion) from the want of accommodations for him and his train in Dublin, 
*« of proviſions for his table, and of money to purchaſe them, and from the neceſ- 


« ſity of ſupplying theſe defects, before he could appear in Ireland with a majeſty 


e becoming his greatneſs, and a power that might render ſafety to his own perſon, 
« encouragement to his faithful ſubjects, and terror to his enemies.” Such was 
the purport of their letter of April 23 *, by which and other meaſures, taken in 
concert with the faction in the Engliſh houſe of Commons, they conceived them- 


| ſelves entitled to a recompence; and in a private letter to the ſpeaker, on May 


11, beſought the houſe to aſſiſt them, with a grant of "ſome competent proportion of 
the lands of the rebels, which had ſeven weeks before ceaſed to be in the king's 


diſpoſal, 


Tux parliament treated the king in a rougher manner, and declared * 


abſolutely againſt his deſign 3, pretending © it would expoſe his perſon to the ca- 


« ſualties of war and ſecret conſpiracies; that it would encreaſe the charge of the 
« war, and impair the means of ſupplying it, by diſcouraging adventurers to ſub- 
10 ſeribe; that it would interrupt the proceedings of parliament, and deprive his 


« Engliſh ſubjects of many acts of grace and juſtice which they expected from him; 


« that it would encreaſe his people's jealouſies of ſome force intended againſt the 
« parliament, and bereave them of the advantage of the war's being managed by 
« their advice; and that it would encourage the rebels, who declared his majeſty 


| « favoured their proceedings, and they od ated by his commiſſion, and expected 


great advantages by his abſence from England, which might diſable his parlia- 


« liament from ſupplying. the Iriſh. war, eſpecially when the late ſucceſſes againſt 


ce the rebels made his journey leſs neceſſary. T his, laſt reaſon. contained a vile 


inſinuation againſt the king: and it is eaſy to ſee the others were mere pretences; 


the chief, ariſing from the diſcouragement of ſubſcribers, being utterly falſe, the 


advantages of the ſubſcription being ſo manifeſt, that every body crowded to ſub- 
ſeribe; and when the Dutch, about a fortnight before, ſued for liberty to ſub- 
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ſcribe 200,000 /. the parliament would not admit them for above half the money ?. CHARLES I. 


The king too (10, ooo J. of whoſe money, due to bim from the Eaft-India com- 
pany the commons had ſeized about the ſame time, ſubjecting it to their own order) 
had offered to be himſelf at the charge of his expedition. To ſupply the deſect of 
their reaſons, the two houſes declared their reſolution, not to conſent either to 
« his making any levies for his going to Ireland, or to the payment of any army or 
« ſoldiers there, but ſuch as ſhould be employed and governed according to their 

« own advice and direction; and, if ſuch levies were made by any commiſſion 


well Ione 
A. D. 1642. 


« from his majeſty, not agreed to by parliament, they ſhould interpret the ſame to 


« be raiſed to the terror of his people, and the diſturbance of the publick peace, and 
« hold themſelves bound to apply the authority of parliament to ſuppreſs the ſame; 
e and that, if he ſhould go, contrary to their advice, they ſhould not in that caſe 

« think themſelves bound to ſubmit to any commiſſioners which he ſhould chooſe, 
c but were reſolved to govern the kingdom by the advice of parliament, and did 


« not queſtion, but under their management of the 1 . the Iriſb rebels would be 
« ſoon reduced.” 


Tuis menacing and inſulting anſwer gave the king great diſturbance : and as he” 
ſaid in his reply, He had juſt reaſon to doubt, whether it were in his power to ſay 


« or do any thing, which ſhould not fall under the like miſinterpretation. He had 
« made the ſame offer frequently before, if the two houſes ſhould approve it, and 
i, 

fidered the great calamities his proteſtant ſubjects had ſuffered for fix months paſt, 
the increaſe of the rebels ſtrength ; the evident probability of foreign ſupplies, if 
they were not ſpeedily ſuppreſſed ; the very flow ſending of ſuccours from 
England ; that the officers of ſeveral regiments, whom they had long enter- 
tained for that ſervice, had not yet raiſed any ſuccour for that kingdom; that 
many troops of horſe had long lain near Chefter untranſported; that the lord 
lientenant was ſtill in England, notwithſtanding the earneſtneſs his majeſty had 
expreſſed for his repair to his command; and the many ſcandals, that had been 
raiſed againſt himſelf, by report of the rebels, and not ſufficiently diſcountenanced, 
as they ought to haye been, of engaging his own perſon in the expedition, as 
many of his royal progenitors had done, even in foreign parts, upon cauſes of 
© kingdom. Nor did he think their reaſons of weight enough to alter it; for 
whatever danger might attend his perſon, he thought it became a king to ven- 
ture his life, to preſerve his kingdom ; nor did he value his own ſo much, as he 
did the relief of his proteſlant ſubjects ; the preſervation of his life, when it was 


to govern and preſerve his people with honour and juſtice, He thought nothing 


cc 


the head of an army to chaſtiſe them ; which being the moſt probable way for a 
ſpeedy conqueſt of the rebels, was evidently for the intereſt of the adventurers, 
who would, upon its being made, be put in immediate poſſeſſion of the lands, 


they had done nothing to ſhew, they diſapproved his defi ign. When he con- | 


« leſs importance and piety, with great honour to themſelves, and advantage to the 


moſt pleafant to him, being nothing ſo precious to him, as it was, and ſhould be, 


could give the rebels a greater terror, than the preſence of their lawful king in 


15 which were fully ſecured to them by act of parliament. He conceived it un- 


« kind uſage, that they ſhould refuſe him the addition of ſo few men to their 
te levies (for a guard of his perſon i in Ireland) eſpecially when he had uſed ſo many 


« cautions in his meſſage; in the ſmallneſs of their number ; - 10 haviog raiſed none 


« till their anſwer; in their being to be raiſed only near the place of ſhipping; in 
« their being to be armed there, and this, not till they were ready to be ſhipped; 


« and in the proviſion, by the oaths, that none of them ſhould be papifts, cautions | 


> ſulllejene 1 in all reaſon to prevent any jealouſy or ſuſpicion in that affair, He ala 
| | r Diurnal, from March 21 to March 28, 1642. : 
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not imagine, that by recommending the management of the Iriſb war to them, 
it could ever be underſtood, that he intended to exclude himſelf, or not to be 


© concerned in their counſels; or that, if he found any expedient neceſfary for 


that work, he ſhould be debarred from putting it in practice; for though he con- 
fidered the parliament as his great council, yet he looked upon himſelf, as nei- 
ther deprived of his underſtanding, nor diveſted of his right of judging; or the 
liberty of diſſenting from their opinion, whenever he was convinced in reaſon, 
that he ought to do fo for the general good. As for his journey, though he would 
never decline venturing his perſon for the good and ſafety of his people, yet he 
was not ſo weary of life, as to hazard it impertinently ; and as they thought the 
work of Ireland ſo eaſy, and ſeemed to have received advertiſements of ſome late 
and great ſucceſſes there, he would wait for the event, and not purſue his reſo- 


lution, till he had given them a ſecond notice. But, if the miſerable condition 


of his poor ſubjects there was not ſpeedily relieved, he would viſit them with ſuch 


ſuccouts, as he could raiſe upon his private credit and intereſt, if the two houſes 


ſhould refuſe to join with him: and in the mean time, he hoped, that his forward- 
neſs ſo remarkable to that ſervice, would be notorious to all the world, and that 
all the ſcandals laid upon him in that buſineſs would be clearly wiped away,” 
Tae king had, for five months paſt, uſed the moſt preſſing inſtances with the 


Ren il Parliament, to ſend ſpeedy ſupplies to Ireland, and they had obſtinately neglected 


ceive foreign 


the rebels re- doing ſo: but this was the only reaſon, which contributed to his reſolution of going 


ſuc ur. thither. The earl of Ormonde had marched, at the head of a body of 3000 foot, 
and 500 horſe, out of Dublin on March 5, with orders to deſtroy and burn all the 
towns, places, and houſes where any of the rebels, or their adherents, now or lately 
uſually reſided: but not to paſs the Beyne, nor ſtay out longer than eight days, unleſs 
he had further orders. He found no enemy to make reſiſtance ; the rebels having, 
on the news of his advance, raiſed the fiege of Drogheda, and fled northward in great 
diſtraction, their army entirely diſſolved, and the common ſoldiers run away, with 
what armes they had, to their cabbins. Upon this advice, a council of war thought 
it proper to purſue them as far as Newry: and the earl ſent to Dublin for new or- 
ders, advancing in the mean time to Drogheda ; where he might be reinforced by 
1000 foot, and 100 horſe, eaſily to be ſpared from the garriſon, Sir H. Tichburne, 
governor of the place, the lord Moore, and all the other officers, who had not been 
preſent at the council, were of the ſame opinion; and freſh advices aſſured them, 
that Sir P. Oneile having tried to get 500 men together, they threw down their 
armes, and ran away, and that all the ammunition he had left was a firkin and an 
balf of powder. The juſtices adhering to their firſt order, recalled him, with his 
forces to ſtarve and lye inactive at Dublin, when they might have lived in plenty 
upon the enemies country: all that they allowed him to do, being to ſupply Sir H. 
Tichburne with 500 foot, a troop of horſe, and a piece of battering artillery. The 
earl of Ormonde's return gave new ſpirits to the rebels, and they began to get toge- 
_ ther again: yet Sir Henry, with 1200 men, drove them out of the county of Louth, 
putting garriſons into A7herdu and Dundalk, but had not men enough to do the 
fame at Newry, Had the earl purſued the rebels in the height of their conſter- 
nation, their chiefs being all ſeparated, and in the utmoſt confuſion, the ter re- 
bels would have been immediately ſuppreſſed : and thoſe of the Pale were all diſ- 
_ .. Poſed to ſubmit; having repreſented their deſires, and ſent a ſupplication by colonel 
Read to his majeſty. This gentleman. had, through the ſickneſs of his lady, been 
confined in the caſtle of Patton, whilſt the rebels blocked up Drogheda: but, on 
their retreat, had come to the earl of Ormonde, with Mr. Patric Barnewall of Kil- 
brew, an old gentleman of 66, who had kept quiet in his own houſe, and. never 
joined with any of the rebels. The juſtices put them to the rack: and it is hard to 
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ſay, whether they, or the king, were more barbarouſly treated, the principal queſtion, CRISES: 


put to them under the torture, . 775 Whether his majeſty was privy to, or had en- 


We >. N08 
ps the rebellian. [t A. D. 1642: 


His majeſty faw. olainly, that the tends juſtices were in league with the faction 
that governed in the parliament of England, and reſolved not to ſuppreſs a rebellion, 
which they had done all that was in their power to propagate, in order to a total ex- 
tirpation of the natives, and a new plantation all over the kingdom. A war carried 
on with ſuch a deſign could not fail of being very bloody, and obſtinately fought 
out almoſt to the laſt man: and whatever the event proved, it could not be carried 
on without an infinite loſs of blood, expence of treaſure, and a terrible deſolation of 
the country; enormous evils, which a king, the common father of all his ſubjects, 
was abliged in duty to prevent by all means in his power. There was not, at this 
time, in all human appearance, any method of preventing them, but the king's going 
over in perſon to Ireland; which would have ſeperſeded the power of the juſtices, 
and put a ſpeedy end to the rebellion, by a general ſubmiſſion of the Engliſb families, 
and the driving of the Ola Triſd chieftains out of the enn This might have 
been eaſily effected, at any time for three months after the town and caſtle of N ewry 
being taken by the lord Conway on May 3, as Carling ford-caftle was the next day, 
and Charlemont might, being unprovided with powder for defence, if Monroe, with 
his 2 500 Scots, would have aſſiſted in the enterprize. But thoſe auxiliaries (whoſe 
leaders were embarked in the meaſures of the Engliſb faction) would not croſs the 
Bann, avoided encounters with the rebels, and made it their beſineſs to plunder in 
Daune and Antrim; driving ſo many thouſands of cattle to Carricfergus, and tranſ- 
porting them thence to Scotland, that there was great danger of a famine in thoſe 
northern provinees: nor did they attempt any thing all this year, though reinforced 
to 1000 men by the end of July. Sir Robert Stuart having, on June 16, routed 
the united force of the Vier rebels, Ardmagb and the fort of Dungannon were 
taken; Charlomont was on the point of being inveſted: and the 1ri/þ chieftains, 
meeting about the middle of July to confider what they ſhould do in their preſent 
circumſtances, had actually agreed, that it was not poſſible for them to make a de- 
fence, and that every one ſhould ſhift for himſelf, ſome intending for France, ſome 
for Spaine and Flanders, others for the highlands of Scotland. Had the king been 
in Ireland, and marched with the army from Dublin againſt them, this 2 Kaas 
would have been taken much ſooner: but it was ſcarce taken at this time, when the 
execution was ftopped by the arrival of Owen Oneile, with 100 officers and ſoldiers 
of his on regiment, and a great quantity of armes and ammunition. He had or- 
dered a ſhip, with the like quantity, to Wexford: but Kettleby, Who commanded 

fome frigats on the coaſt of Ireland, abſolutely refuſed to leave two of them to lie 
at the mouth of the river for intercepting them ; and failing with all his ſquadron 
for England, left an open paſſage to the ſhips, which brought ſuccours to the rebels, 
and made them maſters of the Iriſb channel. The earl of Ormonde undertook to 
take Wexford : but the juſtices would not ſuffer him to make the attempt. Onezle's 
ſhip; with the atryes and ammunition, came ſafe thither ;. colonel T homas Preſjon, 
with three frigats and fix other veſſels, laden with a vaſt quantity of both, with field 
pieces and ordnanee for battery, and accompanied with the colonels Cullen, Synnot, 
Pluncket, and Bourke, a good number of engineers, and 500 other officers, that had 
been employed in foreign ſervice, arrived there about the middle of September... He 
was ſoon followed by twelve other veſſels, fitted out at S. Malo, Nantes, and 
Rochelle, and laden with a ſtill greater quantity of armes, am munition, and artillery, 
beſides abundance of officers and old ſoldiers; cardinal Richelieu having diſbanded 
all the Iriſb in the French ſervice, that they might, on this occafion, return to their 
own country. The king had foreſeen this: and preſſed the parliament to haſten 
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CuanLes . ſupplies, before any arrived from abroad to the rebels, who would be enabled there- 
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Uſurpations 


of the com · 


mons on the 
regal autho- 
rity. 


by to carry on a long war, though very eaſy to be reduced before their arrival. 
This was the reaſon of his offer to go over in perſon to Ireland and the likelihood 
of his putting a ſpeedy end to the rebellion was alſo the very reaſon why the faction 
oppoſed it with ſuch violence, and drew the two houſes into ſuch extreme reſo- 
lutions, that his majeſty was forced to deſiſt ;, ſeeing plainly, that, if he went to re- 
cover one kingdom, he ſhould in the mean time run the hazard of loſing another; 
what they threatened him with, being no leſs than an uſurpation of the government 
of England, which they had more power to execute than ** of Lancaſter _ 


when Richard II went to Treland. 


THE intimation of ſuch, a deſign was bree with ſufficient Gente in the an- 
ſwer of the two houſes ; though a clauſe put in it by the lower, declaring that, if 
his majeſty. went to Jreland, it would be deemed an abdicetiony; or e deſerting of 
« the government and protection of his people in a time of great danger and ne- 
« ceſſity of the kingdom, had been ſtruck out by the upper ; which proceeded 
with leſs fury and more formality. The commons acquieſced in this amendment, 
convinced perhaps upon ſecond thoughts, that it would be impolitick to make fo 
plain a declaration of their intentions, as the clauſe imported; after having made al- 
ready ſo many encroachments on the royal authority, and ſtill going on daily to 
make greater. If the king required his ſervants to attend him, and do the duties of 


their office about his perſon, and turned them out for perſiſting in àa long continued 
| diſobedience (which was the caſe of the earls of Eſſex and Hollande, the one cham- 


berlain of the houſhold, the other groom of the ſtole) they voted a it an injury to 


e the parliament : and the kingdom ;” and whoever accepted of their places, ſhould 


be accounted “ to do an ignoble act, to. offer an affront to parliament, and to ren- 
« der himſelf unworthy of any place of honour or truſt in the commonwealth.” 
Tf he ſent for any knights of the Garter to keep the feaſt of St. George, or for any 
officers of his Mint, they were forbidden to obey, under pain of their diſpleaſure. 
If he made the laws the rule of his proceeding, either in the denial or grant of their 
requeſts, and diſcharged his ſubjects from obeying any illegal injunction or ordinance 
of the houſes, and enjoined them to ſtick to the laws eſtabliſhed, he was told, that 
renouncing his own underſtanding s, © he was to learn the law from them,” and 


they paſſed a vote, that © whenever the lords and commons had declared the law, 


< it was breach of privilege, to queſtion, contradict, or order it not to be obeyed.” 
Privilege of parliament had now ſwallowed up all the laws, and taken away all the 
rights of the crown and all the liberties of the ſubject. A multitude of penal laws 


have ever been accompted a reproach to any government, and the multiplying of 


them cenſured as a tyrannical exerciſe thereof: there were ten thouſand penal laws 


included in breach of privilege, whatever each houſe pleaſed arbitrarily to call fo, 
being under that pretence puniſhed in the ſevereſt and moſt cruel manner, to the 
ruin of great numbers, and the death of many, by the hardſhips of their impriſon- 
ment. All ſober, diſpaſſionate, and thinking perſons trembled to ſee themſelves thus 
deprived of the protection of the known laws, and ſubjected. to the mercileſs ſen- 
tences of an arbitrary power founded on the pretence of privileges utterly unknown, 
and created merely by a vote of either of the houſes. They ſaw theſe graſping at 
more than regal power, and were grieved that the king had given up to them ſo 
much of his own; they had enjoyed their rights and liherties, for a long ſucceſſion 


of ages, under his majeſty” s anceſtors ; but they ſaw him forced to diveſt himſelf of 


thoſe powers which had enabled him to protect them, and the two houſes arrogat- 


ing them to themſelves, in order to oppreſs ang compel them to © Go to an utter 
ſubyerfion of the conſtitution, eee f | 
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e meaſutes of thedadtion for extirpating epiſcopicy, root and ChanuesL/ 
branch, and for deſtroying all order and deceney in divine worſhip, had cauſed a ge. 5 
neral alarm: and they began to fear, it would engagè all that were well- affected to The as mu 

the chutch of England, in the king's cauſe, as the onely way to prevent the utter pretend to 


* 
— 1 5 
4 f , 


etend to 


aboliſhing of the liturgy, as well as epiſcopacy. To lull theſe afleep with falſe moderation in 


regard to the 


hopes, it was thought politick for the lords and commons to declare, on April 9, church ; = 
That they intended only a neceſſary reformatioi of the governinent and liturgy of | 
** the church, and to take away nothing in the one or the other, but what. ſhould! 
« be evil and juſtly offenſive, or at leaſt unneceſſary and burdegfointe 31 and for tlie 
better effecting thereof, would ſpeedily have a conſultation with godly and learned 
« divines; and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh learned and reaching mi- 4 
« niſters with a good and ſufficient maintenance through the Mga in many 
« corners whereof abundance of poor miniſters wanted neceſſary proviſion.” Peo- 
ple eagerly ſwallow what they wiſh, and this declaration quieted' the fears of great | 5 
numbers; and made them as well forget the promiſes of the commons for reducing | | 
this church to an entire conformity with the Scorch, as to overlook the characters 
of the divines, named by the members of each county, and approved by t the houſe of 
commons, to ſit in the aſſembly, purſuant to the bill paſſed by the two houſes, in 
May, fon that purpoſe. There were, indeed, ſome few worthy men named by the 
lords, and eee, of . pepe om Pad were not willing to dif- 
afſerablys The reſt | were end wich arberel enemies to the gl nde and dif 
pline of the church of England; ſome of them infamous 1 in their lives and con- 
vorſations and imoſt of them of very mean parts in learning, if not of ſcandalous - 
ignorance, and of no other reputation, than of malice to the church of England; 1 | | 
being generally Preſtyteri ani, as appears from the reſolution of the aſſembl. N | 
Arx making themſelves maſters of tlie courts" of law' and of all the. civil but /proceed | 
power, the two houſes were attempting to engroſs the military; * and had actually 3. 1 N 
taken upon them, to ſeize the king 8 naval ſtores, his proper goods, at Chatham, and power. 
to fit out a fleet :; to appoint the captains of ſhips, without ever conſulting him, and 
to turn out dit Vola Peunington, who was commander of it by his commiſſion, 
and put it under the command of the earl of Warwick, in contradiction to his ma- 
jeſty's expreſs orders. They had ſeized moſt of the forts i in the kingdom, and wanted 
nothing but the militia to make themſelves abſolute: and this they had taken upon 
them to claim, and ſeemed reſolved to aſſume, though it ſhould be denied: them by 
the king, for whoſe conſent they as yet ſollicited. The Engliſh gentry, ſeeing thetn- 
ſelves on the brink of being enſlaved” by the worſt ſott of arbitrary power, that of 
their fellow · ſubjects, and fearing the king might be terrified into a compliance with 
the inſtances of both houſes, n it Wee ee to declare FRO dillike oh meaſures 7 
ſo deſtructive of the conſtitution.” - | | e ks, 
Tu gentlemen of Kent firſt views Mud at he Ber acts ”, e a abi Kent peu. 
to parliament, That the militia might not be executed 56 that county, otherwiſe „ 5 
than according to the known laws of the land: and that the book of common ; 
« prayer might be obſerved,” The contents of the petition wets very modeſt, en- 
tirely agreeable to law : and the ſubſcribers were the principal gentry of the county, | 1 
beſides an infinite number of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants. It could not, in rea- : 
ſon, be expected, that ſuch a petition; ſhould be cenſured! by thoſe, who had elend NC 
petitioning an eſſential right of the ſubjeQ, and had received petitions from the ſhop- Tn 
keepers wives, the porters, the prentices, the poor, the beggars, and the moſt raſkally 58 
of the rabble, o of London, acting in the moſt inſolent, riotous, and ſeditious manner,, 
and demanding; things contrary to the laws and ſubverſive of the conſlitution, 7 
| threatening, all both lords and commons that would not ſacrifice" their honour” and 4 
= Glarentlon; i. 713. 41 88 | March 2, 10, 1 18. 24. April 2, 4. ; 5 Cherendm, i. 3815 382. | 5 ; f 7 
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cane conſcience to ſuch demands, with approbation, ſolemn thanks, and diſtinguiſhing 
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faction, till he ſaw the church of England was to be deſtroyed, Sir George Strode, 


7 renders it not ſtrange, that other petitions of the like tenour were not preſented: 
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marks of reſpect. But the event proved far otherwiſe; the petition was deemed an 
' heinous offence ? ; the earl of Brifto/ and judge Mallet were committed to the Tower 
far having ſeen-it; the very learned, wiſe, and good Sit Nager T wiſden, who had 
wrote againſt popery with great judgment, Sir E. Dering, who had ran in with the 


Mr. R. Ferner; and others, who had ſubſcribed, were ſent for as delinquents, im- 
priſoned, and ſome of them impeached, for this pretended miſdemeanour; thoſe 
concerned in printing it, taken up and puniſhed; the vaſt numbers of freeholders, 

and men of ſubſtance, amounting to ſome thouſands; who came up, after the ex- 
ample of Hampden's Buckinghamſhire blades, ta preſent it, were ſtopped at London 
Bridge, only a few of them, aſter the precaution of diſarming them, being ſuffered 
to enter, with their deten. which "they bravely owned, n_ ſubſcribed _ 1 


were all cred repr imanded:; two or- thire of thein were n into eaſtady; nö- 
thing but fear ſaved the reſt from undergoing the like treatment: and a declaration 
was publiſhed, <+ That whoever ſhould henceforth adviſe, or contrive, the like pe- 
e titions, ſhould be proceeded againſt, as enemies to the commonwealth.” This 


but where was the liberty of the ſubject? The king, to go the utmoſt lengths he 
could, conſiſtent with his own pteſervation, and the duty of protection which he 
owed to his faithful ſubjects, had ordered the attorney general * to draw a bill, for 
« veſting the militia in the, perſons nominated, by the two houſes, for one year,” 
(which he thought his expedition to Ireland might take up) : ſubject to the au- 
ce thority of his majeſty and the two. houſes jointly, whilſt: he continued within the 
ce kingdom, and in his abſence, of the two houſes only: but. this did not ſatisfy 


them, who had ſet, their hearts on getting it veſted in their own: creatures, till the 
two houſes? ſhould think fit to order other wiſe; which was RE to be . 
; before they ſhould think fit to diſſolve themſelves. 


Tux faction wanted to have the militia abſolutely in their FOR that they 
might. be able to ſeize his majeſty!s perſon, in every part. of the Kingdom, with: the: 
ſame eaſe, as they could at Landon by the help of the city militia, now: increaſed to 
12,000 men, and entirely devoted to their ſervice: To deprive the king of all means 
of defence, they had been, for ſix months paſt, getting orders from him for can- 
non, armes, and ammunition out of his ſtores in the Tower, under pretence of the 
ſervice of Ireland, though no ſhips were provided for tranſporting! them thither ; 


1 never taking, care to.repleniſh them, or to provide other armes and ammunition, 


even in the height of their pretended fears of a foreign invaſſon. All their view was, 
to get them out of his hands into their own, ta diſable him for any defence, and qua- 


- lify themſelves for a ſucceſsful war by ſeizing the remainder: they had drained his: 


magazine of the Tower ſufficiently, and were maſters of the reſt by that fort's be- 
ing under the command of Sir J. Conyers, The diminution however of thoſe 
ſtores, and the increaſe of the neceſſities of Ireland, under their management i, ſerved 
for pretences to a petition, that the magazine at Hull might be removed to London: 
and to make his majeſty. yield the ſooner to them in this matter, th ey put him in 


mind of what, they fancied, would reflect on him with his people; moving him to 


take off the reprieve, he had granted during pleaſure, from the fix. condemned 


prieſts ſtill confined in Newgate, that they might be executed. The king; very ten- 


der in caſes of blood, and becauſe thoſe prieſts had, by ſome reſtraint, been diſabled 


to. take the benefit of a proclamation for their baniſhment; had long reſiſted the im- 


portunity of the two houſes for putting them to death: and now told them, «Tf 
they thought the execution of thoſe perſons ſo very neceſſiry to the great and pious 
* March 28,29, 31. April r, 7. * Clorenden,i. 303. Jan. 3. Clhiradus, i. 11 
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« work of reformation, he referred it wholly to them; declaring, that upon ſuch Caanzes L 
« their reſolution ſignified to the miniſters of Juſtice, his warrant for their reprieve J B. 1607. | 
« was determined, and the law ſhould be executed.” This reference was more ; 

effectual for the ſafety of the prieſts, than a pardon under the great ſeal could have 
been, they were no more proſecuted; the two houſes, who were fo very eager to 
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king, that he thought it needlefs to take any meaſures for their execution. So long 
as the journey. was kept ſecret, all went very well : but when his majeſty took horſe 
early the next morning at 7ork, and took the road of Hull, the occaſion was pre- 
ſently gueſſed, He was attended with 2 or 300 of his ſervants and gentlemen of the 
country: and when he came near the town, ſent a gentleman to let Sir John Ho- 
tham know, he would dine with him that day. Sir John had hitherto ſhewn no 
ſigns of ſuſpicion, nor did there appear any alteration in him upon the delivery of 

the meſſage, which, having given orders for dinner, he went to acquaint the duke 
of York with at his lodgings. Going thence together to walk on a platform by the 

water ſide, a letter was brought to the governor, which he begged leave to open, 

and retiring to a ſmall diſtance, was obſerved, as he read it, tochange colour, and 
be much diſturbed. It was a letter from W. Murray, groom of the king's bed- 


chamber, who, after repeated treacheries to the beſt of maſters, was created earl of 


Dyfert : and the purport of it was, to adviſe Hotham, as a friend, if he valued 
«© his life, not to admit the king ; for it had been reſolved, in a private conſulta- 


* tion, that when his majeſty got into the place, he | the governor] ſhould be hang- 


« ed on the carriage of a gun, or beheaded, for a terror to all that preſumed to act 
« by commiſſion from the parliament.” Hotham, in great confuſion, pretending 
buſineſs, deſired the duke with his company to retire to his lodgings ; upon which 
a file of muſqueteers was immediately ſet ; and all the garriſon put in armes, the 
gates ſhut, the bridges drawn up, and the walls manned. Nothing was falſer 
than Murray's tale, yet it had its effect on. Hotham; who, with great marks of 
fear and diſtraction in his looks, refuſed to admit his majeſty, though only with 
twenty horſe in his company. It had been eaſy for the duke's ſervants to have ſe- 
cured Hotbam, or have killed him even after the gates were ſhut ; for he came into 
the duke's room alone, without any of his officers : but none about his royal bigh- 
neſs ſeized the opportunity, being ! ignorant of the deſign. Sir L. Dyve, and another 
WW. Murray, an honeſt man, and groom of the duke's bedchamber, were taking 
a walk when the guard was ſet on the Duke's lodging ; and hearing of this ſudden 
alteration of affairs, went to the rampart, reſolving to throw Hotbam over the 


walls: but he ſecivg them at a diſtance, ordered a guard to ſecure them, before 


they could come near enough to execute their deſign. Had it been done, the king 
might have been maſter of the place ; for the town was well affected to him: and 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon, when called on by ſome of his majeſty's train from with- 
out to throw down their armes, did ſo; nor did they take them up again, till their 
officers, with ſwords in their hands, forced them to obey, Thus was Hotham hur- 
ried and betrayed into a rebellion, to which he was far from being inclined : 

and the king, having received the duke of Voræ with all his train (who were ſent 
out of town one after another) cauſed Hotham to be proclaimed a traitor, and 


went that night to Beverley; proceeding the next day to York, full of trouble and 


Meſſages and 
anſwers on the 
occaſion, 


indignation at the affront he had received, and the miſchiefs he feared would 
enſue. 

THz holding out, or defending any town or caſtle, againſt the king, being an 
actual levying war againſt him, is, by the ſtatute of 25 E. III. c. 2. an act of high 
treaſon: and Hotbam wa tl proclaimed a traitor (as others had conſtantly been in 
the like caſes) in the very act of his treaſon, committed in the ſight of the country, 
and of many hundreds of witneſſes, in ſo notorious a manner, as rendered the for- 
malities of a proſecution riiculons. as well as ſuperfluous. The 2or4/bire gentry, 


reſenting the indignity put upon his majeſty, offered to 'raiſe the power of the 


county for reducing Hull by force : but the king, knowing the governor had no 


publick order for keeping him out, and being willing to hope he would not be 
avowed by the two houſes in exceeding their authority, choſe © to demand of them 


g te juſtice 
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juſtioe upon Hotham; and that they would take * ſome ſpeedy courſe for deliver- Ci, 
« ing the town up to bim, with his magazine; declaring that, till this was done, 


« he would intend no buſineſs whatever, except that of Ireland The heads of P. 1642. 


the faction, upon advice of his majeſty's going from Dor towards Hull, ſeemed 

much dejected, out of an apprehenſion, that he might be admitted into the place: 

but were tranſported with joy, when they heard that he had been denied entrance, 

and that Hull and the magazine were ſtill in their poſſeſſion. Nothing could have 

happened more favourable for their purpoſes ; they had loft ground by their paper 

war, in which the king had ſtill inſiſted on the known laws of the land, and they, 

on the votes of the two houſes, which, under pretence of declaring what the law 
was, fet aſide the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; and there appeared ſo much 

reaſon on his ſide, that people's eyes began to be opened; and they were afraid all 

their impoſtures would be ſoon diſcovered. This made them impatient to begin a 
civil war : and they ſcarce rejoiced more at the affair of Hull, for its deptiving his 
majeſty of all means to arme his faithful ſubjects in his defence, than for its contri- 
buting to haſten the war and rebellion they deſigned. The firſt ſteps of the two 
houſes upon the knowledge of it were, to juſtify Hotham by taking his guilt upon 
themſelves, and declaring that he had done nothing but in obedience to their 
commands; and that the proclaiming him traitor (as before repreſented) was a 

« a breach of privilege, and contrary to the law of the land and liberty of the ſub- 

« ject.” It now appeared, from the inſtance of Hotham, that the perſons in whom 
they confided for ſecuring and commanding the ports and forts of the kingdom, 
were ſuch as would be ready to reſiſt the king's authority, to ſeize his property, 
and to ruſh headlong into rebellion againſt their lawful ſovereign. The like con- 
fiding men were picked out for the command of the army, which they reſolved, on 
April 28, to raiſe, according to the acts for preſſing and Triſh ſubſcriptions; 10,000 
whereof, under the earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Eſſex, and Hollande, the 
lords Say and Kimbolton, Pym, Holles, and Oliver Cromwell, and the other 6000 
under Philip lord Wharton, and a ſet of officers, whoſe names were ſcarce ever 
heard of before in the nation. They ſoon after raiſed 1000 more 3 under the lord 
Brooke, all under the pretence of Ireland, though they had ſo lately declared the 
levy of 2000, which the king propoſed to make for his expedition thither, too 
heavy a charge to be ſupported : but theſe levies of theirs were deſigned, and accord- 
ingly employed, to ſupport an Engliſb rebellion. They had the modeſty to alk his 
majeſty to grant commiſſions to theſe colonels of their confidence, who ſcon after 
fought with their regiments againſt him in England, and did their beſt to flay him 
in the field: but he, knowing their deſign, was not weak enough to comply with 
their requeſt, though he ſent the lord lieutenant a warrant to raife 4000 volunteers 
for the Iriſh ſervice. ns room wi 5 . 


Tu two houſes did not vouchſafe the king an anſwer to his meſſage about Hull, Or dinance for 
till May 5; when finding it convenient to have a committee + reſiding at Nori, as the militia. 


ſpies upon his conduct, and agents to corrupt the gentry of the county, they ſent 
him their votes and reſolutions in favour of Hotham ; and others for the defence of 
Hull againſt him; all which they had all ready printed. They took occaſion at the 
ſame time to preſs his paſſing the bill for veſting the power of the militia in the 
hands of the lord and deputy lieutenants of their confidence for two years, ſubject- 
ing them only to their own orders, and excluding his majeſty from all manner of 
authority therein. The king, not caring to be felo de ſe, and to lend his authority 
to perſons who had been choſen, purely in confidence that they would employ it 
to his deſtruction, rejected the bill: and the two houfes publiſhed a dechration 5, 
enjoining their ordinance for the militia to be put in execution all over the Kingdom. 
1 Clar. i. 398. April 25, 26. 3» May 16. iz. the lord Howard of E/eriet, the lord 
Fairfax, Sir Hugh and Sir Henry Chomley, and Sir Philip Stapleton. 5 May 3, . . 
A 1 His 
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Cuannes). His majeſty * challenged them © to produce one ordinance, from the firſt begin- 
228 « ning of parliaments to the preſent, which endeavoured to impoſe any thing upon 
. D. 1642. , the ſubject, without the king's conſent: and if there were ſuch a ſecret of the 

© law, which had lain hid from the beginning of the world to that time, and was 

« now diſcovered, to take away the juſt legal power of the king, he wiſhed there 

«« were not ſome other ſecrets (to be diſcovered when they pleaſed) for the ruin 

« and deſtruction of the liberty of the ſubject. For there was no doubt, if the votes 

<« of both houſes had any authority to make a new law, they had the ſame to repeal 

« the old: and then what would become of the long eſtabliſhed rights and liberties 

** of the king and ſubject, particularly of Magna Charta, would eaſily be diſcerned 

e by the moſt ordinary underſtanding.” He forbade the muſter or marching of the 
trainbands, and diſcharged all his ſubjects from obeying the ordinance of the mi- 
litia: but this was a point ſo little underſtood by the common people, that his or- 

ders, without power to enforce them, had not the effect he wiſhed. Little had 

been as yet done in that matter in the counties: but to ſet them an example, and 

make a parade of their ſtrength, the London militia was, on * May 10, drawn out 

in Finſbury fields, to the number of 12,000 men, under Skrppon, and there reviewed 

by the members of both houſes; who appointing ſet days for raiſing the trainbands 

in all counties, paſſed, on May 12, a vote of indemnity for all perſons that ſhould 

put their ordinance in execution. The king ſent for Skippon to attend him at V, 

and ordered the term to be adjourned thither 3 : they denied his majeſty's authority 

of requiring the attendance of any ſubject, not obliged to it by tenure, and forbade 

the lord keeper to iſſue a writ for adjourning the term, purſuant to his ſovereign's 

The king Command, in a caſe where his power was undoubted. They had ordered their 
—_— guard commilionaey for the trainbands of Lincolnſhire to aſſiſt Hotham, who, + ſummon- 
a ing thoſe of Vorkſbire to Hull, took away their armes, and was daily increaſing his 
forces, to the terror of the country, and the danger of the king's perſon. To pro- 

vide againſt a ſurprize, he ſummoned the gentry of the county to ork on May 12, 

and repreſenting to them the neceſſity of a guard, deſired their aſſiſtance therein. 

The greateſt part readily agreeing to it, he ſignified to them by letters, on the 16, 

that he ſhould take it well, if they would attend him perſonally, followed and pro- 
vided in ſuch ſort, as they ſhould think fitteſt for his better ſafety. The two houſes 

had now a guard under their truſty Szz#p0z: but thought it ſo unfit for his majeſty 

to have one, that might prote& him from any ſudden violence, which: their com- 
mittee at Nor, Hotham, or others of their faction, might uſe for ſeizing his perſon, 

that, upon the firſt intelligence of his guard of gentlemen, the city, and even the 

houſe of commons, rang with clamours, That his majeſty had now taken armes 

« to the overthrow of them and the proteſtant religion 5; that they were not to think 

« any longer, the happineſs of the kingdom depended. on the king, or any of the 

« royal branches of that ſtock ; he was not worthy to be king of England, and that 

« jt would argue no want, either of duty or modeſty, if they ſhould depoſe him.” 

This deſign was promoted by the votes of May 20, That the king intended to 
« make war againſt the parliament; that whenever he doth ſo, it is a breach of the 

« truſt repoſed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, and tending tc the diſſo- 

« Jution of the government; and that whoever ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch 

« wars are traitors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and have been ſo ad- 

* judged by two acts of parliament 11 Richard II, and 1 Henry IW. and ought to 

ec ſuffer as traitors.” 

Thetwo — Tux two houſes could not well So 8 their rebellious * aa of i 
—_— © war againſt the king, and perhaps of. depoſing. him, but by founding their reſo- 


fign of a war lutions upon the precedents of thoſe two parliaments 5. . That of 11 R, II, was 
en the king, 


' 1 Clarendon, i. 410.  * Dudgale's ſhort view, p. 92. 3-May-16...:: 4 Perindhief 40, 41. 
5 Clarendon, i. 477+ 479. 6 See vol, 11. 579-597. 632638. | ; ' 
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called, when the king was illegally kept as a minor and in dureſſe by his ambitious Caanres I. 


uncle Thomas duke of Glouceſter ;- who deſigning to uſurp the crown, and having all 


„ 
the power of it in his hands, got a parliament of his creatures to authorize his rebel- P. 1642. 


lious proceedings. The other had been ſummoned, when Henry of Lancaſter had, 
in a ſucceſsful rebellion, taken his ſovereign priſoner : and the elections being made 
under the influence of a warlike force, the members returned were every way fit for 
his purpoſe; as appeared by their forcing the king to a reſignation, and putting an 
uſurper on the throne: thus laying the foundation of thoſe: inteſtine wars, in which 
the blood of 200,000 Engliſb was prodigally.ſhed, and the ancient race of the no- 
bility in a manner extinguiſhed. An account hath been already given of thoſe par- 
liaments, which juſtified their own actions of courſe : and the heads of the republi- 
can faction ſeem plainly to have been well acquainted with the proceedings of the 
firſt, having thence copied many of their political meaſures; nor can they be ſup- 
poſed ignorant, that the two acts to which they referred, had been repealed, and 
could not therefore be of any authority, however they might think the examples 
worthy of their imitation. The king had neither armes for 100 men, nor money 
to purchaſe more; they had, by the ſeizure of his ſtores, and by being maſters of 
London, armes for 100,000: thoſe that are in a fit condition for a war, will always 
be ſuppoſed the moſt likely to begin it; they were provided with all neceſſaries, the 
king with nothing. How precarious a gueſs ſoever they might make of his ma- 
jeſty's intentions, they certainly knew their own; when, above four months before, 
they had appointed themſelves a guard, without his conſent, and without any oc- 
caſion; and as people generally judge of others by themſelyes, the levying of war 
againſt him ſeems, by their own judgment in this caſe, to have been then their de- 


ſign. That it really was fo, the lord keeper Littleton * was perſuaded from the ob- The lord 


ſervations he had made of the behaviour of the heads of the faction, and the whole - 


with the great 


current of.publick tranſaction for five or ſix months: and conſidering how impor. ſeal to York. 


tant the great ſeal would, in ſuch a ſeaſon, be to his majeſty, had complied. with the 
laction in ſome points, particularly in that of the militia ; having given his vote, 
both againſt the king and the law, to the infinite offence and ſcandal of all, who ad- 
hered to his majeſty. Some endeavours had been uſed to render him ſuſpected to 
them, anda conſultation had been held a few days before, whether, as he might be 
ſent for by the king, or the great ſeal be taken from him, it would not be beſt to 
have it kept in a ſecure place, whence he might receive it on occaſion for the exe- 
cution of his office: and it would have been taken from him that very night, if he 
had not given his vote to their mind about the militia, This compliance gained him 
ſo much of their confidence, that he kept the ſeal, till Saturday, May 21, in the af- 
ternoon, when a letter was delivered to him from the king in his own hand, “re- 
« quiring him, with many expreſſions of kindneſs and eſteem, to make haſte to 
d him, and, if his indiſpoſition (the gravel) would not ſuffer him to make ſuch 
te haſte in the journey, as was neceſſary, that he ſhould: deliver the ſeal to the bearer 
« (Mr. Elliot, a groom of the prince's bed- chamber) who being a ſtrong young man, 
« would: bring it with all the expedition requiſite, and he might make his own 
« journey by theſe degrees, which his health required. The keeper uſed frequently 
to go on Saturday evening to his country houſe at Cranford, and return on Monday 
morning early enough ſor the parliament: and he had got the houſe of lords ad- 
journed to a later hour on Monday than uſual. This concealed his motions ſo 
long, that going out of town. very early on Sunday morning in his coach, and getting 
after wards on horſeback with ſerjeant Lee and his groom, he made ſuch haſte, that 
he arrived at Vor, on Tueſday, May 24, without any interruption. When the time 
and manner of his going away came to be known on Monday, there was a great con- 
fuſion in both hopſes: it was concluded, he was out of their reach before the lords 
1 er W » ed , tae eee 
into 7 met; 
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CrarLesl. met but either to ſhew their indignation, or in hopes that his infirmities would de- 


— Dd 
Z. D. 1648. fr. 
great haſte, by expteſſes, all over the kingdom. 


tain him long in the journey, they iſſued ſuch a warrant for apprehending:him, as was 
uſed only in the caſe of the fouleſt felon or murtherer, ae een ir mitn 


Ix was a great advantage to the king, to be maſter of his * KY FRY it . 
ſuch a dejection in the lords, that the earl of Northumberland (who had been of 
another temper) moving for a committee * to conſider, how there might be an ac- 
” commodation between the king and his people, it was appointed accordingly. 
But the undaunted ſpirit of the commons ſoon inſpired them with new vigour: 
and the votes abovementioned were ſent to the king, with a petition, © that he 
yy would diſſolve bis guard, otherwiſe they ſhould-think themſelves bound to em- 
80 ploy cheir utmoſt power to ſecure the parliament, and preſetve the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom.” This guard conſiſted of, Fo gentlemen, forming a troop 


| of borſe commanded by the prince, and a regiment of the trainbands, amounting to 


about 600 men, paid by the king every Saturday, all of both corps having taken the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, before their admiſſion into the ſervice. They 
were ſcarce ſufficient to ſecure him againſt the enterprizes of Hotham, * who was 
e daily raiſing more forces to ſtrengthen thoſe he had already levied againſt his ma- 
« jeſty: and it appeared very extraordinary, that the king ſhould be charged with 
<« intending to levy war againſt the two houſes, only becauſe he had a guard, when 
«« his perſon was in danger, though without any ſuch charge from him, the two 
& houſes, without the leaſt pretence of danger, or precedent to warrant it, had ſome 
10 months hefore aſſumed to themſelves a guard of trainbands, and ſtill kept i it up 
e under Sippen. Their votes, petition, and threatening concluſion, gave bim 


15 1 cauſe rather to increaſe, than diminiſh, his guards; eſpecially, ſince by a printed 
1-6 order of May. 17, they had enjoined all ſheriffs to raiſe the power of their coun- 
* ties, to ſuppreſs ſach of his ſubjeQs, as ſhould: be drawn together, by any of his 


Declarations 
of the two 
houſes, 


«  majeſty's commands: and after iſſuing commands of force againſt him, to offer 


« by petition to perſuadę him to what force ſnould have effected, could not but be 
10 deemed -the higheſt of ſcorns and indignities. The king concluded his anſwer 
to their petition, with!“ ad yiſing them to do him juſtice againſt Hotham to re- 
« tors his fort and goods ;. ta lay down all-pretences to make laws without his — 
4 Jeſty; to call in ſeditjous pamphlets; to e eee and e pere ; 
« to declare effeftually againſt tumults.”. - 
Taz people in general hegan to think FTIR voy hardly 25 no the faction 
in the twa houſes, thinking it neceſſary to revive their jealouſies, and diſpoſe them 
to embrape their party in the war they were gaing to begin, publiſhed two decla- 
rations 3, the are dated May 19, the other May 26; the firſt, deſigned to-render his 
perſan pdipus, ripping up all that they thaught amiſs ſince the beginning of his 
reign (which having been mentioned in former remonſtrances, need not be here re- 
prated) the latter attack ing his royal power, and calculated to render his authority 
deſpicable. This last contained 47 a labaured heavy vindication of Hotham, by 
„ maintaining, that the king had nq right either to the town or port of Hull, be- 
45 * cape. he was nat proprietor af all the houſes in it, or to tlie armes and ammu- 
ee nitiqn (Which, they knew, be had purchaſed with money borrowed of private 
e pexſons on his aw: perſanal ſecurity) becauſe, they were pleaſed to conceive, they 
might have bean bought by che publick money. Whilſt they arrogated in it the 
< fopreme: power to thamſelves, they denied bis negative voice, on zecount of the 
60 foft terms, He r aviſera, i in which it is given, and by a falſe interpretation of 
« the coronation oath; requiring him to rengunce' his own underſtanding,” and all 
« other adyics- but that of his parliament, and to paſs whatever bills they ſhould 
«, preſent.” By # wretched comment on the ſtatute of 11 H. VII, expreſly en- 


 Clarendm, i. 448. bid 4  * Ibid, 425. 449. 
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« joining the ſubjects to follow the king in his wars, and ſecuring them from all Canin 


« penalties on that account,” they endeavoured to elude the force of the act pre- 
tending that, whereas the ſubject was obliged to ſerve the king for defence of bim 
« and the land, the ſervice here enjoined was due to themſelves, becauſe by the land 
« was meant the parliament.” The ſtatute of treaſons 25 E. III. was treated in the 
ſame manner, they aſſerting, that the ſenſe of it was very different from the letter 
« thereof; for though the letter ſeemed to import, that no war could be levied againſt 
« the king's perſon, without incurring the penalties of treaſon, yet the ſenſe of the 
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« ſtatute was very different, and did not condemn the levying of forces for the defence 


« of his laws and authority [ſignified by the two houſes of parliament] againſt his 
« perſonal commands, though accompanied with his preſence.” This is the very 
treaſon, for which, in the time of Edward II, the two Deſpenſers were condemned, 
_ Ciſtinguiſhing between between the king's perſonal and political capacity: and by 

ſuch miſerable querks, fit only to impoſe on the ſenſeleſs multitude, the faction en- 
deavoured to draw the common people into murder, rebellion, and treaſon. This 
declaration, evidently calculated to ferve their deſigns of war, did not impoſe on 
the gentry *, who were more ſhocked at it, than at any thing the faction had done 
betore: they ſaw foundations laid for juſtifying, not only what had already paſſed; 
but whatever the faction ſhould find convenient to do for the future; and that not 
only the king, but the regal power, was either ſuppreſſed or uſurped by the two 
Houſes. All reaſonable and well-affected perſons now thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to withdraw from the houſes, ſince all their future votes were likely to be a 


continued ſeries of treaſonable reſolutions; judging it as unſafe to be preſent at thoſe 


conſultations, as it was impious to conſent to the concluſions. Hence ſuch num- 
bers of both houſes repaired to the king at 7ork, that there were not very often above 
twelve or thirteen in the houſe of peers, and, in debates of the higheſt conſequence, 


there was not uſually preſent in the houſe of commons, above a fifth part of their 
juſt number. | | | 


Tris ſmall part of the two houſes pretended, however, to the authority of the 
whole, and aſſumed more power than ever had been claimed or exerciſed by any, 


Reduced to 


a very ſmall 
number. 


the fulleſt and beſt conſtituted, parliament, that ever fate in England; though they 


had broke through the fundamental conſtitution of the government, ſo far as that 
body was concerned therein; having mutilated it of the firſt eſtate, repreſenting the 
clergy, and driven away the beſt 'and greateſt part of the members of the other 
eſtates, by tumults, by denying them free liberty of ſpeech, by unjuſt, unprecedented, 
and arbitrary votes, and by ſuch illegal meaſures as men of honour and conſcience, 
that knew the laws, could not with ſafety allow themſelves to be preſent at the or- 
dering. They made a mighty pother about the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
by which they pretended to be authoriſed in all their arbitrary and rebellious pro- 


ceedings: but when they were challenged to produce thoſe fundamental laws, utter- 


ly unknown to all the reſt of the world, and to point out thoſe foundations of theit 
actions, they had not a word to ſay, and never made the attempt. Votes ſerved 
them inſtead of arguments : and whilſt they deviated moſt from the examples of all 
former parliaments, they intrenched themſelves under a name, which had been 
ever held in veneration by the people, till the conduct of the faction rendered the 
memory of this parliament execrable to all poſterity. The king (in his admirable 
anſwers * to their declarations of May 19 and 26) to obviate their uſurping and ap- 
plying that word to countenance any of their votes, by calling them reſolutions of 
parliament, which they could never be without his conſent, obſerved very truly, that 
had the two houſes not been maimed by the cutting off of an integral or effential 


The king's 
anſwers to 
their decla- 
rations. 


part thereof, the lords ſpiritual, * the vote of either or both houſes could not make 


© a greater alteration in the laws of the realm (ſo ſolemnly made by the advice of 


| | 1 Clarendon, 463. 2 465. 477. $99] 5 
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| Sa et their predeceſſors, with the concurrence of his majeſty and his anceſtors) either by 


A 
4. D. 1642. 


The king's 
magazine re- 


« commanding or inhibiting any thing (beſides the known rule of the law) than 
« his ſingle direction of mandate could do, to which he did not aſcribe that autho- 
de rity.” They had, with an amazing impudence, of which none but hypocrites, | 
aſſembled in a body, could be capable, That they knew of no tumults before he 
« left Mhite- ball; that Hotham's keeping his majeſty by force out of Hull, and 
ce ſeizing his magazine there, were acts of duty and loyalty to him, and much for 
«© his ſervice; that they had done him no wrong, becauſe he was not capable of 
e receiving any; and had taken nothing from him, becauſe he had nothing of his 
«© own to loſe; and not only ſpeeches of depoſing him had been made unchecked 
ein the commons, but both houſes had declared they might follow the examples of 
tt any parliaments, even of that mercileſs one in 11 R. II. and of that rebellious aſ- 
« ſembly in 1 H. IV. without failing in their modeſty and duty. The king how- 
te ever did not doubt, but all his good ſubjects now plainly diſcerned, through the 
* maſk and vizard of their hypocriſy, what their real deſign was, and would no 
<« longer look upon the framers of thoſe declarations as the two houſes of parlia- 


te ment, but as a faction of malignant, ſchiſmatical, and ambitious perſons, whoſe 


e deſign was, and had always been, to alter the whole frame of government, both of 
** church and ſtate, and to ſubject both king and people to their own lawleſs and 
arbitrary power and government. This was their view in encouraging tumults, 
in ſtopping proſecutions at law againſt rioters, in over-ruling the courts of juſtice, 
in oppreſſing and ruining great numbers of innocent perſons by arbitrary ſen- 
tences; in promoting and countenancing the ſeditious petitions of mean and 
factious perſons againſt the laws and conſtitution, in proſecuting furiouſly the 
moſt conſiderable gentry for modeſt addreſſes in favour thereof, and in alarming 
the nation, with calamities likely to proceed from eyil counſellors whom nobody 
could name, with plots and conſpiracies which no man could diſcover, and with 
“fears and jealouſies which no man underſtood. Hence aroſe the diſtractions of 
« the nation, and if theſe were to be imputed to a malignant party, this was evi- 
dently the faction in the two houſes, who knew themſelves guilty of the very 
defigns for ſubverting the conſtitution, and deſtroying the liberties of the people, 
“ which they charged upon another (as they called it) malignant party, meaning 
< thereby all the members of both houſes, who agreed not with them in opinion, 
« (whence came their diſtinction of good and bad lords, of perſons ill affected to 
the houſe of commons, who had been proſcribed, and liſts made of their names, 
read in tumults) and all the perſons of the kingdom, who did not approve of 
e their actions. If they would be ingenuous enough to name thoſe whom they 
<« termed malignants, they would be found to be ſuch as had ſtood up conſtantly 
ce for the religion, the liberties, the laws of their country, and for all publick inter- 
4 eſts; to whoſe wiſdom, courage, and counſel, the kingdom owed as much as it 
* could to ſubjects, and upon whoſe unblemiſhed lives envy itſelf could lay no im- 
ti putation, nor attempted to lay any, till their virtues brought them to his majeſty's 
« knowledge and favour. If the contrivers of thoſe declarations would conſider 
s thoſe of both houſes, whom they in their own conſciences knew to diſſent from 
<« them therein, and in all thoſe undutiful actions whereof he complained, they 
« would be found much ſuperior to them in honour, fortune, wiſdom, reputation, 
e and weight, if not in number,” | | 
Tazsx anſwers, in which the ordinary miſrepreſentations and untruths of the 
faction were very clearly refuted, had no reply from the two houſes, till ſeveral | 
months after they had begun the war ; which at this time took up all their 
thoughts, and was the ultimate end of all their meaſures, They had, upon the 
king's raifing a ſingle regiment of the train bands for his guard (the troop of 50 gen- 
tlemen not being then formed) declared by their votes, that he intended to levy 
| 2 „War 
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« war. againſt them, and all that ſhould aſſiſt him to bo guilty of high treaſon ;”” CnARIESI. 
yet they had not only undertaken to ſupport Hotham in the war he had actually 
levied, but had exerciſed the London militia, and ordered the like exerciſe in a . 
counties of the realm; thus doing what they charged him with intending. The 
Sheriff of the county of Vor had a particular order delivered him by the com- 
mittee, for raiſing the power of his country, to ſuppreſs any armed men that 
ſhould be drawn together by his majeſty's command: but he excuſed himſelf from 
ſuppreſſing the regiment which the king had for his guard within the liberties of 
the city of York, becauſe it was out of his county. By the ſtatute of 31 Elis. c. iv. 
it was made felony for any perſon to embezzle or convey away any ordnance, ar- 
mour, powder, munitions of war, and proviſions, belonging to the queen, her 
heirs or ſucceſſors : yet his majeſty's orders to Swanley Driver, and two other cap- 
tains of ſhips, ſent by the earl of Warwick for removing the magazine from Hull, 
forbidding the ſame, were diſobeyed : and they carried it away to London, The 
clergy had, above a year before, paſſed a bill of ſubſidies for ſome relief of the 
king's wants, which were notoriouſly known: but the two houſes had ſtopped it ; 
being ſo reſolved againſt granting him any ſupply themſelves, that they would not 
ſuffer him to receive any benefit from the bounty of others. The queen was trying 
to procure him ſome aid of money and armes in his diſtreſs, by the pawning or ſale | 1 
of her jewels in Holland; this the two houſes endeavoured to obſtruct, and pretend- | 
ing, upon the credit of common fame, that they were the crown jewels and un- | 
alienable, took upon them to declare, on June 1, * that whoever acted in the 
« ſelling or pawning of thoſe Jewels, or was any way concerned in the tranſaction, 
by lending, remitting, or paying money thereon, ſhould be deemed a promoter 
« of the intended war, an enemy of the ſtate, and nicks ſatisfaction for the publick 
© damage out of his own eſtate.” The nation in general was very averſe to a civil —_ 
war: and leſt the eagerneſs of the two houſes for it ſhould do them any prejudice j 
in the eye of the world, it was thought proper for them to offer ſome terms for peace, 
but ſuch as his majeſty could not in honour and conſcience accept. 
THresse were drawn up in nineteen propoſitions : “ 1. That all the lords DF DIS The nincteen- 
te majeſty's privy council, great officers and miniſters of ſtate, at home or abroad, 8 
* may be put out, except ſuch as ſhall be approved by both houſes of parliament, —— 
« who ſhall likewiſe approve the perſons put in their places: and privy counſellors 
e ſhalltake an oath for the due execution of their places, in a form to be agreed on 
« by the two houſes. 2. That all matters which concern the publick, and are 
<« proper for parliament, may be tranſacted only there; offenders againſt this regu- 
lation being reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of parliament : and that all 
« other affairs of ſtate, proper for the privy council, may be debated and concluded 
e by the major part of the counſellors (approved by parliament) atteſted under their 
e hands; the number of the council not to exceed twenty-five, nor be leſs than fif- 
« teen, vacancies in the interval of parliament not to be ſupplied without the aſſent 
« of the major part of the council, and the choice to be confirmed at the next ſit- 
« ting of parliament, or elſe to be void. 3. That the high ſteward of England, 
« the high conſtable, chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal, treaſurer, privy ſeal, 
« earl marſhal; lord admiral, warden of the cinque ports, chief governor of Te- 
land, chancellor of the exchequer, maſter of the wards, ſecretaries of ſtate, the 
« two chief juſtices and chief baron, may always be choſen with the approbation of 
the two houſes, and in the intervals of parliament, by the aſſent of the major part 
« of the council, as before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 4. That who- 
e ever hath the government and education of the king s children, ſhall be approved 
« by both houſes, or by the major part of the council, as before; and that all the 
« ſervants * them, to whom both houſes have any juſt exception, ſhall be re- 
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5. That no marriage ſhall be concluded or treated for any of the king's 
children, with any foreign prince, or other perſon whatever, abroad or at home; 
without the conſent of parliament, on pain of a Premunire, not to be pardoned 
nor diſpenſed with, but by conſent of both houſes. 6. That the laws in force 
againſt Papiſts be put in execution, without any toleration or diſpenſation ; and 
that ſome effectual courſe be taken by authority of parliament, to diſable them 
from making any diſturbance in the ſtate, or eluding the laws by truſts or other- 
wiſe. 7. That the votes of popiſb lords in the houſe of peers be taken away, ſo 
long as they continue Papiſts, and that the king will conſent to ſuch a bill, as 
ſhall be drawn, for the education of their children in the proteſtant religion, 8, 


That he will conſent to ſuch a reformation of the church government and litur- 


gy, as both houſes ſhall adviſe, and to laws for taking away innovations, ſuperſti- 
tion, and pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous miniſters, and that he will aſſiſt in 
raiſing a ſufficient maintenance for preaching miniſters throughout the kingdom, 
9. That he would reſt ſatisfied with the two houſes ordering of the militia, till 
it ſhall be further ſettled by a bill; and recall his declarations and proclamations 
againſt their ordinance, 10. That all members of either houſe, that have, during 
its ſitting, been put out of any office, be reſtored to their places, or have ſatisfa- 
tion for the ſame. 11. That all privy counſellors and judges take an oath, to 
be ſettled by act of parliament, for maintaining the petition of right, and certain 
ſtatutes made in this parliament, to be ſpecified by the two houſes; and that an 
enquiry into all breaches of thoſe laws may be given in charge by the juſtices of 


t the king's bench every term, the judges of aſſize in their circuits, and juſtices of 


the peace at the ſeſſions, in order to the puniſhment of offenders. 12, That all 
the judges and officers, placed by the approbation of both houſes, may hold their 
places guamdiu bene ſe geſſerint. 13. That the juſtice of parliament may paſs 
upon all delinquents in or out of the kingdom ; and that all perſons, cited by either 
houſe, may appear and abide the cenſure of parliament. 14. That a general par- 


don be granted, with ſuch exceptions as the two houſes ſhall adviſe. 15. That 


all the forts and caſtles of the realm be put into the hands of perſons, approved 


either by parliament or by the major part of the council, as in the choice of conn- 


ſellors. 16. That the guards and forces attending his majeſty be diſcharged; and 
that for the future he would raiſe none, but in caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion. 
17. That his majeſty would enter into a ſtrict alliance with the Dutch, and other 
foreign reformed powers, for defence of the proteſtant religion, and for reſtoring 
his fiſter and her iſſue to their dignities and dominions. 18. That he would, by 
act of parliament, clear Kimbolton and the five members, in ſuch manner that 
future parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence of that evil precedent. 
19. That he would paſs a bill for reſtraining peers, made hereafter, from fitting 
or voting in parliament, unleſs admitted thereto with the conſent of both houſes.” 


Upon the grant of theſe demands, they would apply themſelves to ſettle his re- 


venue, and put Hull! into ſuch hands as he ſhould ein * Par conſent and 
approbation. 


Tu ESE propoſitions were fo 1 that the king did not think, at firſt, 


that there was any occaſion for an anſwer : but as two or three of them ſeemed po- 
pular, he thought fit to ſend one, which was preſented on June 21, to the two 
houſes; declaring with regard to the 6th article about the Papr/ts, that he had 
? frequently offered more, and was ready to comply with what they deſired; that 
<< as to the 7th, the popiſh lords had in diſcretion withdrawn from the houſe 3 
< peers, and though he did not think it proper to deſtroy a right of blood, he was 
e willing to exclude their ſitting, allowing them to chuſe proteſtant lords to entruſt 
« with their proxies: and had often wiſhed for a bill for educating their children 
4 Proteſtants ;.and that as to the 8th, about the reformation of church government and 


40 the 


T lawn; he had already ſignified his conſent, in his auer to their petition of ©; 


% Dec. 1, and in his meſſage of Feb. 14, ſince they defired only a reformation, not 
« 4 deſtruction, of the preſent diſcipline and liturgy. He agreed to the Fich. if 
« the oath of the privy counſellors and judges was not reſtrained to particular ſta- 
« tutes of one or two parliaments, but extended to the whole law of the land, and 
« to all ſtatutes of all parliaments: and as he had never oppoſed the firſt part of the 
« 13th demand, he was ready to concur with them in the latter: the 19th was 
« very unneceſſarily recommended to him; having given ſufficient proofs of his 
« readineſs to thoſe alliances: and as to the 18th, it was not his fault that ſuch an 
« act had not paſſed, but theirs, who had inſerted ſuch clauſes in the preamble and 
the act, that he could not paſs it without wounding his honotir and conſcience, 
« and admitting a conſequence contrary to law, and dangerous to the peace of the 
« kingdom.” The other articles were ſo deſtructive of his rights as a king and 
a father, ſo ſubverſive of the regal power, and the happy conſtitution of the 
government, that being obliged 1 in duty, and by his coronation oath, to protect 
his people, he could not in conſcience part with powers ſo abſolutely neceffary for 
enabling him to give them protection. The proper buſineſs of parliaments was 
the making of laws; but if they were to have the diſpoſal of all offices of ſtate, 
truſt or command, it would be the ſource of endleſs factions and diviſions between 
the two houſes, between members of the ſame houſe, between their electors in the 
country, among all orders of men, introduce a general corruption, and throw the 
nat ion into confuſion, The king profeſſed he ſhould always pay a great deference 
to the ſenſe of parliaments, but not reſign his underſtanding to them implicitly ; 
that he ſhould weigh the advices both of his great and privy council, but ſhould 
look upon them as advices, not as commands or impoſitions ; that. he ſhould look 
upon them as counſellors, not as his tutors and guardians, and upon himſelf as 
their king, not as their ward or pupil. After a clear repreſentation of the miſchiefs 
that would enſue from a grant of their demands, he required the two houſes to de- 
clare againſt tumults, to' puniſh the authors, to allow his property in his towns, 
armes, and goods, and his right in the legiſlature, and to recall their ordinance and 
declaration-about the militia: and this being done, he was willing to grant a gene- 
ral, pardon, with ſuch exceptions as ſhould be thought proper. 
Tux two houſes: did not like the great reſort of the nobility and gentry to the 
king at Vork; and to prevent it, they had, on May 27, ordered the ſheriffs and 
other officers. to ſtop all armes and-ammunition from carrying to York, not that 
they thought any could be carried, after they had ſeized all his ſtores, but to have 
gentlemen arreſted who were going thither with their equipage ; all perſons who 
went with armes being included in the order. Hence many were ſtopped; and 
after a tedious conſinement, without redreſs on their complaint, were glad to make 


an eſcape with their perſons, leaving their horſes and furniture behind. The two 
houſes were more particularly incenſed againſt their own members, who had, upon 


their vote of his intention to levy war againſt them, repaired to his majeſty. This 
was the caſe of the earls of Northampton, Devon, Dover, and Monmouth, the lords 
Howard of Charlton, Grey of Ruthen, Rich, Coventry, and Capel: and it being 
voted a by the peers, © an high affront to their houſe, and a ground to ſuſpect them 
© of promoting a war againſt the parliament, ” drew on them an impeachment, and 
a ſentence of incapacity to ſit any more in this parliament. | They had the king's 
licence for abſence, and his command to attend his perſon and aſſiſt in all his coun- 
cils ; which was the ancient legal way of diſpenſing with their attendance in the 
houſe of peers, before the houſe aſſumed the privilege of giving leave for abſence : 
and this was ſo well known to the lord chaticellor and his officers, that very often 
no writs were iſſued for ſuch. peers as were employed in the marches of M. Wes in 
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Scotland, and other remote places, in his majeſty's ſervice, Neither of the houſes 
really deſired the preſence of members who oppoſed their meaſures: and as there 
were (according to the noble hiſtorian, who was one'of them) about an hundred of 
the lower houſe with the king, the commons, on June 2, ordered them to attend 
the houſe in a fortnight, ſubjecting them at the ſame time to a fine of 100 J. if the 

did not, and incapacitating them, after paying the fine, from fitting, till they had 
been examined by a committee, and given ſatisfaction in the cauſe of their abſence 


bers of both houſes had attended regularly, they would ſcarce have been able to 
carry. ay 3k 
2 peers about the court were conſtantly called to council, and the king com- | 
municated to them all his declarations, meſſages, and reſolutions :' but the chief uſe 
he made of them, and of the members of the commons was, to have fo many credi- 
ble witneſſes of his counſels and behaviour, which had ſuch an effect in the country, 
that the people were every day viſibly reformed in their underſtandings, from the ſu- 
perſtitious reverence they had paid to the two houſes, and grew ſenſible, as well of 
their duty to his majeſty, as of the invaſions of his royal dignity. The two houſes 


in the mean time proceeded vigorouſly in their preparations to commence hoſtilities: 


they had propoſed * to raiſe more forces by commiſſions under the great ſeal; but 
that being now out of their power, it was pretended, they were empowered to do 
ſo, by the act for reducing the Triſh rebels. Hence the lord Vharton's brigade was 
ſtyled the adventurers army: and all their other forces were .levied under the pre- 
tence of that ſervice, to which they were never applied. Money is the ſinews of 
war; they had already a vaſt fund of it by the ſubſcriptions for Ireland, which 
they had made ufe of to buy 3 armes, ammunition, and artillery in Ho/lande : but 
thinking it neceſſary to be ſtill better ſupplied4, they borrowed 100,000 J. of the city 
of London, and paſſed, on Fune 10, an ordinance for a ſubſcription of money, plate, 
and horſes, to be employed in defence of both houſes, and to maintain the power 
and privileges of parliament according to the hte proteſtation, Intereſt at eight 


per cent. was to be paid for the money, and the full value of the plate, with con- 


ſideration for the faſhion, not exceeding a ſhilling an ounce, and full recompence for 
horſes, and the charges of bringing and maintaining them; the faith of both houſes 
being engaged for ſecurity to the contributors. ' It is almoſt incredible what im- 
menſe ſums were brought in by this ſubſcription : ſuch cronds coming to the place 
of ſubſcription in London, that ſome were forced to attend there two days, before 
they could get an opportunity of ſubſcribing ; and ſuch. as did not, were taxed ex- 
orbitantly. The ſame method was taken in the counties; and in one of them“ 
(Devon) 40,000 J. were thus raiſed ; ſo that, if the reſt contributed in the like pro- 
portion, it is eaſy to believe, what was generally ſaid at that time, that the ſubſcriptions 
amounted to ſeveral millions. To ſet an example to others, the members of both 
houſes appointed a day for their own ſubſcription ; ſome abſented before the day : 
others had the courage to attend and refuſe, particularly Sir H. Killegrew, who ſaid, 
e If there were occaſion, he would provide a good horſe, and a good ſword, and he 
« did not queſtion, but he ſhould find a good cauſe.” But in a few days, he and 
others, who had refuſed, found the town too hot for them, and were forced to leave 
it, for fear of having their brains beaten out by the mob, according to private inti- 
mations given ſome of them by particular friends engaged in the faction. The horſes 
contributed were to be muſtered on Midſummer- day: and to increaſe their num- 


ber, orders were given the ſame day = for the ſeizing of all horſes fit for ſervice in 


« war, and all great ſaddles, that ſhould be carried to the north without the privity 
« of one or both houſes of parliament,” abort ro nerf gets 
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Taxss orders were executed by their partiſans, the king having no force to op- Cnanttsl. 


pole them, and his declarations, as well againſt their muſters of the militia, as their 


CT ONE GG 
ordinance for ſubſcriptions producing little effect, for want of being backed b He ONE: 
power. The lord mayor had, indeed, proclaimed the firſt in London, and oppoſed 1 
the other as far as he was able; and when ſent for by the houſe of lords , and dif. 77 that the 


charged from publiſhing the king's proclamations, he anſwered with great reſo d 
Jation, that © he was bound by oath to execute the king's writs, and would not be 
« forſworn:” but every body had not his courage, and though the menaces of the 
houſe did not alter his conduct, they affected others, who ſaw him foon impeached, 
impriſoned, and diſpoſſeſſed of his mayoralty; The preamble to the ordinance for 
contributions of money, plate; and horſes, affirmed, that his majeſty intended to levy | 
war againſt the parliament, and was raiſing forces for that purpoſe. This gave him 
occafion to declare in council, where all the peers, then at Nr, were preſent, 
« That as he would not require any obedience from them, but what was warranted 
by the known law of the land, ſo he expected, they would not yield to any com- 
mands, not legally grounded, impoſed by any other; that he would defend every 
one of them, and all that ſhould refuſe ſuch commands, whether proceeding from 
votes and orders of both houſes, or any other way, from all dangers whatever; 
that he would defend the true protgſtant religion, eſtabliſhed by the law of the 
land, the lawful liberties of the ſubjects of England, and juſt privileges of all the 
© three eſtates of parliament, requiring no further obedience from them, than as he 
te ſhould accordingly perform the ſame ;' and that he would not, as was falſely pre- 
« tended, engage them in any war againſt the parliament, except for his neceffary 
« defence and fafety againſt ſuch as infolently invaded, or attempted againſt him, 
te or ſuch as adhered to his majeſty.” All the peers thereupon engaged © not to 
« obey any orders or commands, unwarranted by the known law of the land; to 
x defend his majeſty's perſon, crown; and dignity, with his juſt and legal preroga- 
< tive, againſt all perſons. whatſoever ; to defend the true proteſtant religion, as by 
« law eſtabliſhed, the lawful liberties, and the juſt privileges of his majeſty and 
e both houſes of parliament ; and particularly, not to obey any rule, order, or or- 
dinance whatever, concerning any militia, which had not the royal affent.” This 
being ſubſcribed by them on June 13, was immediately printed and difperſed over 
the kingdom. Two days after, the king mentioning the rumours ſpread to per- 
ſuade people of his intention to make war on the parliament, and declaring his ab- 
horrence of the deſign, appealed to them who were witneſſes of his conduct, and 
could not but know, whether he was raifing forces or no: and they unanimouſly 
agreed and figned the following paper. We, whoſe names are underwritten, in 
« obedience to his majeſty's deſires, and, out of the duty we owe to his honour and 
to truth, being hete upon the place and witneſſes of his frequent and earneſt de- 
« clarations and profeſſions of his abhorring all deſigns of making war on his par- 
liament, and not ſeeing! any colour of preparations or counſels, that might reaſon- 
ably beget the belief of any ſuch deſign, do profeſs before God, and teſtify to all 
« the world, that we ate fully perſuaded, his majeſty hath no ſuch intention; but 
« that all his endeavours tend to the firm ſettlement of the true protefant religion, 
the juſt privileges of parliament, the liberty of the ſubject, the law, peace, and 
1 Proſperity of this kingdom.” | font © Feen 4 75 of ; 0 ok | - 
12 june 28. e Denen 0 e and Matravers, Howard of Charl- 
: Thoſe that ſigned it were, the lord keeper Lit- ton, Mohun and Seymour, the lord Falkland, ſecre- 
telten, the duke of Richmond, the marqueſs of Hert- tary Nicholas, Sir Peter Mycbe comptroller, Sir 7. 
ford; the earls of Southampton, Devon, Clare \Mon- Colepepper chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
mouth, Carnarvon, Cumberlandl, Saliſbury, Cambridge, lord chief juſtice Banks. This is lord Clarendon's 
W/ftmorland, Rivers, Newport, Lindſey, Bath, Dur- liſt, to which Sir Ph. Warwick adds, Huntingdon, 
ſet, Nortbamptan, Briſtol, Berkfhire, and Dover; the Neruccſtle, Paget, Lavalace, Chandos, and Faucon- 


lords Willughby, of Ereſby, Rich, Newark, Coven- bridge. Huſband's agrees with Clarendon s lifts. 
try, Capel, Grey of Ruthen, Patolet, Savile,Dunſ=  - | c 0 EOS Tu 
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Tuis teſtimony of thirty-five peers, and five other lords of the council, was print- 


" and publiſhed with a declaration of his majeſty's, “ Cautioning his ſubjects 


« againſt being deludded. by the falſe pretences of the two houſes; who, after im- 
poſing on their credulity, with diſcourſes of the 1r:/þ rebels, and kippers at Roter- 
dam, and with, ridiculous ſtories of forces from Denmark, France, and Spaine, 
to fill them with fears of unſeen, dangers, had | proceeded to impoſe on their 
ſenſes, as well as underſtandings, in declaring to all the world, that his majeſty in- 
tended to make war againſt his parliament (whilſt he fate ſtill under their in- 
juries and had begun to levy forces of horſe and foot, whilſt he had only, in a le. 
gal way, provided a ſmaller guard for the ſecurity of his own, perſon. ſo near a re- 
bellion at Hull, than they had, without lawful authority, above theſe eight 
months, upon imaginary and impoſſible dangers. This telling them, his ma- 
jeſty was doing what they ſaw he was not doing, and intending what they all 
knew, as far as intentions could be known, he was not intending, was a boldneſs 


agreeable, to no power, but the omnipotency of thoſe votes, which had almoſt 


brought confuſion upon the king and people, and againſt which, they would 
endure no knowledge in matter of fact, nor conſent and authority in mat- 
ter of law, to be oppoſed. He profeſſed ſolemnly, he had no more thoughts of 
making war againſt the parliament, than againſt his own children; that he would 


maintain the acts he had paſſed this parliament, particularly the triennial act; 


that he neither had, nor ſhould have any thought of uſing force, unleſs he ſheuld 
be driven to it, for the ſafety of his perſon, and defence of; the religion, laws, and 
liberty of the kingdom, and of the juſt rights and privileges of parliament, His 
guard, conſiſting only of the prime gentry of Yorkſhire, i in fortune and reputation, 
and of one regiment of trainbands, had made it their principal buſineſs; to pre- 


vent affronts, injuries, and diſturbance being offered to his good ſubjects, and fo 


might be a ſecurity, but could be no grievance, to his people. He diſavowed the 


employing any. perſons in other parts to raiſe forces, and complained of the 


houſes voting his ſervants, and the nobility attending him, delinquents, and ſend- 
ing inſolent meſſengers to apprehend them, as if they were rogues and felons, 


whilſt others were forbid to come near him: though obliged by the duty of 


their places and oaths, upon his lawful. commands. It was no wonder, if ſuch 
meſſengers were not well treated, and ſuch orders not obeyed: nor could there 
be a ſurer way found out to vilify the authority of both houſes, than to aſſume to 
bene a power monſtrous to all wngerancrigs'; ; to d 1 ey mn or- | 
his 2 nates mls of! defending 3 to raiſe. Maney f theitifcles to for- 
bid his majeſty's own money to be paid to him, or to his uſe, under pretence 
that he would employ it ill, to ſtarve him for his own good, and by his own au- 


« thority) which would, in ſhort time, make the greateſt court and greateſt perſon 
cheap, and of no eſtimation... 
on the place, could not but diſcover his intentions and preparations, was a full 


The teſtimony of the lords about him, who being 


refutation of the falſe pretences of the two houſes; yet if, notwithſtanding it, 


thoſe men (whoſe deſign was to compel his majeſty to raiſe war on his parlia- 


ment) ſhould, by perſiſting in their meaſures, awaken him to a more neceſſary 
care of the defence of himſelf and his people, and ſhould. themſelves under co- 
lour of defence, 1 in ſo unheard of a manner, 2 to attack 72 mae all his 


— 


This ſeems to relate to a vote on June I 3. 
when letters were ſent to recall the committee of 
the two houſes from York, it not being for their 
e dignity to ſtay where they were affronted. This 
was the pretence for their recalling them, but pet- 
| haps their deſign of beginning the war immediate- 
ly, and the danger of their being arreſted in that 


3 


4 


NY might be the truer motive: ne "Oy had the 
leſs occaſion for them there, becauſe the M. of 
Hamilton, to whom the houſe of lords, by a fingu- 
lar favour, had a little before given leave to go thi- 
ther, was by this time got to his majeſty, and might 
ſerve them for a better ſpy and R 1 


61 good 
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good ſubjects would think it neceſſary for him to look to himſelf, and therefore CnARIESsl. 
4 he deſired all well affected perſons, according to their oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
« Bre d their ſol vow and ſtation (whi : A. D. 1642. 
premacy, an olemn vow and proteſtation (which obliged them to defend 
e his perſon, honour, and eſtate) to contribute their aſſiſtance to the preparations 
« neceſſary for oppoſing the traiterous attempts of ſuch wicked and malignant per- 
« ſons, who would deſtroy his perſon, honour, and eſtate, and embark the whole 
« kingdom. in a civil war, to gratify their own lawleſs fury and ambition: and 
« whoever, in that caſe, ſhould bring to him and to his uſe any ready money and 
« plate, or furniſh any number of horſe and armes, he ſhould receive it as an ac- 
e ceptable ſervice, and on the ſame conditions as the two houſes offered, for which 
«, he would give a more real ſecurity, than their publick faith, by an aſſurance of 
e his lands, foreſts, parks, and houſes.” The univerſity of Oxford (purſuant to a 
decree of convocation) and moſt of the colleges, ſent all their plate to his majeſty, 
and it was fate conveyed : doctor Prideaux the vice-chancellor, the doctors Fell, 
Frewen, and Potter were ſent for by the houſe of commons on this account, but 
got off without cenſure. The particular conſtitution of Cambridge, where every 
man in the caßut, has a negative, hindered that univerſity from making a like decree; 
and the particular colleges had worſe luck in ſending their plate, that of S. Fohr's, 
Magdalen's, &c. being ſtopped and ſeized by O. Cromwell, and others of the 
ROSS | | 
Tux peers, which attended the king at 777k, had not all the ſame courage, nor 
the ſame affections for his ſervice *. He deſired them in council, to write down the 
affronts and violence which had been offered to them in London, and rendered their 
preſence in parliament unſafe and diſhonourable; and they agreed to it, the more 
readily, becauſe the London pamphlets had aſperſed them, as deſerters of the parlia- 
ment, and betrayers of the liberty of their country. An inſtrument was drawn up, 
in which they ſet down, © the tumults; the violence offered to particular perſons 
e the menaces of the rabble at the doors of the houſe, when they had a mind any 
« exorbitant thing ſhould paſs; the breach of the old orders and rules of parliament, 
« whilſt matters were in debate, and the reſuming them again in a thin houſe, re- 
e yerfing and contradicting reſolutions made in a full one; and Mr. D. Holles's 
« coming to the bar, and demanding the names of thoſe lords who refuſed their con- 
ce ſent to the militia, whilſt the multitude, without, threatened all thoſe diſſenters. 
« After which, they conceived they could not be preſent there with honour, 
ce freedom, and ſafety; and forbearing their attendance there, all thoſe votes and 
« declarations had paſſed, which cauſed all the diſtractions throughout the king- 
« dom.” This they delivered to the king, ſigned with their own hands: but ſe- 
veral of them, beſought him the next day, not to publiſh the paper, ſaying, they 
would difavow it, if made publicx. His majeſty promiſing to keep it in his own 
hands, it was never divulged: and thus a very material evidence, that might have 
been of great uſe to his majeſty, was rendered quite ineffectual to his ſervice, 
| Saliſbury, Weſtmorland, Monmouth, Coventry, and others, quitted him not long af- 
ter: and there was ſo much irrefolution in the reſt, that it is no wonder, they did 
not proceed to any vigorous meaſures ; and that the king, whilſt he conſulted with 
them all, deferred making preparations againſt the imminent danger, with which 
he was threatened. | 3 
Tax two houſes had, in the beginning of January, blocked up the Tower of ꝑoſtile ads 
London with an armed force under Skippon, and ſeized on Hull, Port/mouth, and _ OI 
other ſtrong places, giving the like orders to the governors, as they had done to Ho- tuo houſes 
tham, which, they owned, imported a denial of entrance to his majeſty, They had for a war. 
ordered at the ſame time, the kingdom to be put in a poſture of defence; and had, 
in February, by their own uſurped power, and in violation of the charters of the 
1 Clarendon, i. 50). z Dugdal?'s ſhort view, 615. ; 
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CnaxlxEs l. city, taken the government of the London militia out of the hands of the lord mayor 


= i at.” 
A. D. 1642 


preparations, 
and great diſ- 


and aldermen, and veſted it in a committee of their own creatures, ever ready to db- 
ſerve their directions. They had ſeized his fleet, turned out Sit John Penington, 
the beſt ſea officer in England, and put it under the command of the earl of War- 
wick; and captains of their appointment and confidence. They had, in April, 
juſtified Horbam's act of keeping the king out of Hull by an armed force, as done 
by their orders; which was undoubtedly levying war againſt him, and, in the eye 
of the law, high treaſon. They had, in the beginning of May, muſtered, with 
great ſolemnity, an army of Londoners; and ordered the lord and deputy lieutenants, 
which they had taken upon them (though no ſuch power had been ever claimed or 
exerciſed by any former parliament) to appoint in all counties, to put their ordinance 
for the militia in execution; ſo that forces were levied in all parts, in direct oppo- 
ſition to the royal authority, Hotham pretending to command the trainbands, even 
in Torzſbire. They had ſeized all the king's armes and ammunition, and the ma- 
gazines of counties; they had "raiſed armies of 10,000 and 6000 men, regular 
troops, in contradiction to the ſame authority : and had provided a fund of money 
for their pay; ſtopping at the ſame time his majeſty's revenues, and declaring; * on 
May 26, that, if they ſhould make the higheſt precedents of former parliaments 
ce (referring to one in which Richard II had been depoſed) their patterns, it would 
ce not be in them any breach of modeſty.” They had in their nineteen propo- 
ſitions ſhewn, that they aimed, not only at depriving his preſent majeſty of all his 
royal power, but at ſubverting the nature of the monarchy; and turning it into a 
kind of ariftocracy, democracy, or (as it could not be expected they ſhould ever diſ- 
ſolve themſelves) into an o/igarchy. The puritan and republican faction had been, 
for thirty years together, labouring with indefatigable induſtry, and all the arts of 
falſehood, cant, and hypocriſy, to infect the common people with antimonarchical 
principles, and diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed government in church and tate ; and 
had generally poiſoned the corporations, where, in all ages and countries, a ſeditious 
ſpirit is apt to prevail. Many of the gentry had ſucked in the ſame dangerous no- 
tions and diſpoſitions: and all being united in the ſame cauſe, there was no want of 
numbers to execute the ordinances of the houſes; notwithſtanding his majeſty's 
proclamations to the contrary. The two houſes, finding their ſtrength, and ſeeing 
the king utterly deſtitute both of a land and naval force, of armes and all mu- 
nitions neceſſary for war, and of money to purchaſe them, or even to ſubſiſt for 
three months, thought themſelves ſure of carrying their point: as well for' en- 
couraging their friends, as intimidating their enemies, ſignified to the world in their 
declaration of May 19,“ that they had brought their work to ſuch an heighth and 
e degree of ſuccels, that nothing ſeemed to be left in their way, or able (without 
e the curſe of God upon them) to hinder the accompliſhment of their defires.” 
IT was generally thought that his majeſty had deferred too long the making of 
preparations for his defence, and that, if he had embraced the offer which the Dr. 
ſhire gentry, in the heighth of their indignation at his not being admitted into Hull, 
made him of raiſing an army to reduce it by force, his affairs would have been in a 
much better condition. His earneſt deſire of the publick tranquillity had made him 
reject that offer: and though he ſaw, how much the faction in the two houſes had 
got the ſtart of him in their preparations, he did not refuſe his aſſent to the ſecond 
bill for the Iriſb adventurers, which till added to their power; and it was long be- 
fore he could perſuade himſelf to make any for the defence of himſelf. In this in- 
active way he continued, till the beginning of July, when he received a long ex- 
pected, but ſmall, ſupply of armes and ammunition from Hollande. The queen 
had propoſed to raiſe money for his ſervice by the ſale or mortgage of ſome of the 
jewels, which ſhe had carried thither : but had met with unexpected difficulties in 
1 Huſband's Coll. p. 265. * Ibid. 454. | 
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the affair, from the ſtates of Hallande, who, at the:inſtance of the two: houſes, FO sn 
bade their ſubjects to purchaſe, or lend money upon them, and did their utmoſt to I Die. 
ptevent any armes or ammunitions being bought for the king's ſervice. The prince e 
of Orange was very affectionate to it, and uſed what credit his age and infirmities had 
jeft him with the ſlates; and though he could not alter their meaſures, his com- 
mand of the admiralty enabled him to procure a quantity of armes, not w ithſtanding 
their probibition- When Sir Jobn Penington, aſter convoying her majeſty to Hol- 
lande, returned home with the reſt of his ſquadron 2, he left there a ſmall frigate of 
28 or 30 guns, called he Providence, commanded by captain John Strahan, an 
honeſt man, and well acquainted with the northern coaſt of England. The veſſel 
was light, and drawing little water, could eaſily run into any creek, or open road: it 
was, on this account, thought the fitter for the queen's purpoſe, when his majeſty 
was not maſter of any one port in the kingdom, from whence any neceſſaries could 
be conveyed to Vr with ſafety. Strabans knowledge and experience found a re- 
medy for this difficulty: and when the queen ſent him, chiefly to acquaint the king 
with the ſtreights ſhe was in, and the proviſions ſhe had made, and to deſire his di- 

rections, he took about 200 barrels of powder, with 3000 armes, and 7 or 8 field 
pieces, on board; intending to land on the coaſt, at a place appointed, not far from 

the mouth of the Humber. When he arrived off it, his ſignal was not anſwered: 

and being forced to drop anchor, till the tide was ſpent, two ſhips, one of them the 
Mayflower. of 54 guns, ſent by Warwick to intercept him, came to an anchor near 

him, and, ordered him aboard, which, as commanding one of the king's ſhips, he re- 
fuſed. When it, was flood, he ſtood away for the Humber, the enemy purſuing him 

hard, til they ſaw him enter the river, and make towards Hull, when they flackened 

ſail, thinking themſelves ſure. of their prize, and that there was no way of eſcape. 
Strahan, whoſe ſhip; drew eleven foot and an half of water, advanced leiſurely till 

near high water: and then bearing up with all his ſails, paſſed over a ſand which 

had only twelve foot water, and declining Hull, got into the other channel, and 
paſſed up it, as far as Paule in Holderneſt, where, on July 2, he ran his ſhip aſbore.. 

The parliament ſhips, drawing more water, ſtruck on the ſand, as they attempted. 

to follow him: and to guard himſelf againſt the garriſon. of Hull, ſix miles diſtant, 
Straban made a battery of his veſſel, and intrenched himſelf ſo, whilſt the armes 
and munitions were landing, that Hotham durſt not attack him; and ſuccours 
coming from York, the guns and every thing brought in the Providence were lafely 
conveyed thither. The ſeamen were taken into his majeſty” 5 ſervice as gunners: 

and when it was propoſed to burn the ſhip, the king faid, „It had done him too 
good ſervice to be ſo treated, and. ſuffered it to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

This ſmall ſuccour was s greatly magnified b lep hh his 15 took no Pains, 


mortified, that it came e accompanied * 1. no te of money. * 

Tas defect v was in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the nobility and gentry about bla 
court, who. ſubſcribed what ſums were thought. neceſſary for the payment of a body 
of horſe for three months (in which time they imagined the war would be ended) 
and having paid the money, into the hands of a treaſurer appointed to receive it, The king if- 
diſperſed themſelves into different parts of the realm, to execute commiſſions of ſues commiſ- | 
great importance for his majeſty's ſervice, The two houſes had met with no _— 
poſition, in the execution of their ordinance for the militia in Kent, Surrey, Eſſex, 
and other counties near London, nor in "thoſe which formed anciently | the kingdoms 
of the Eaſt- Angles and the Weſt- Saxons, the loyal gentry, who dreaded falling un- 
der their lawleſs and tyrannical power, not having any head to unite them in their 
oppoſition, The king's. proclamations: had only forbid the execution of the or- 
dinance ; without empowering any body to uſe. force i in oppoſing it it: kia to remove 
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CuarLssl. the defect here mentioned, it was neceſſary for him to grant the moſt conſidetable 
Tze of the nobility and gentry in each county, either oommiſſions of lieuienancy, which | 

were uſual in times of peace (and which thoſe to whom he bad formerly granted 
them had been forced, by the terror of an unprecedented order of the houſe of 
lords, to reſign) or of array, the ordinary practice in caſes of danger. Every nation 
mult have ſome method of providing for its defence: and aecording to the funda- 
mental policy of this, to ſecure the kingdom againſt foreign attempts, and to prevent 
the inconveniences of a ſtanding army, every free ſubject was obliged to furniſh - 
himſelf with armes, in proportion to his ſubſtance and abilities, and be always 
ready to march, upon the king's command, to the place of rendezvous, whenever 
there was occaſion to ſuppreſs a rebellion at home, or to reſiſt an invaſion from 
abroad. One day in a year, the ſame in all counties, was fixed for à general muſter 
and view of theſe atmes (called in ſeveral acts of patliament in Scotland, here it 
was ſtrictly kept up, even in the 15th century, weapon ſehawing) the erown ap- 
pointing a commander in chief on all occaſions of ſervice. This was the caſe in the 
Saxon times, as appears from the laws of Edisard the confeſſor; and the ſame obli- 
gation, of being always ready with their armes upon the king's orders, continued 
after the conqueſt: but when they were to be drawn out into the field, the crown 
iſſued commiſſions to experienced officers, to chuſe and array the fitteſt men for ſer- 
vice in each county, and to lead them to the ſea coalt or other parts, as the danger 
and neceſſity of defence required, There are many hundreds of theſe. commiſſions 
in the Gaſton * and French rolls in the tower of London, from the 36th of Hen. III. 
to the end of the reign of Edward IV. but foreign wars eeaſing in a manner with 
the reign of Henry VIII. there were ſcarce any oecaſions for ſuch commiſtions, and 
the crown thought fit to eſtabliſh lord and deputy lieutenants in every county, as 
ſtanding officers for aſſembling and drawing out theſe armed ſubjects to the field, 
in any emergence: and queen Eligabetb, at the time of the Spaniſh invafion, cauſed 
them to be muſtered and trained (whenee'came the name of train bands) forming 
two or three armies out of them under different generals, and fixing the number of 
men which each county was to furniſh, This method had been obſerved ever ſince, 
without any diſpute, in virtue of the royal prerogative: but as the former method 
of commiſſions of array had been confirmed by act of parliament 53 H. IV. and the 
very form of the commiffions ſettled, his majefty choſe to make uſe of it, as the 
moſt unexceptionable. This power of the crown had been likewiſe confirmed by 
the ſtatute of 4 and 5 Philip and Mary, c. 3. and the continued exerciſe of it for 
many ages, with two expreſs acts of parliament in its favour, were conceived to be 
ſach evident proofs of its legality, that the pretended: ſecret of fundamental laws, 
made uſe of by the two houſes, though, they could not ſpecify any, would not be 
able to make it be called in queſtion. "Thus about 7une 18 commiſſions of array 
were granted, to the earl of Huntingdon, Henry Haſtings his ſecond ſon, Sir Richard 
Halford, and others, for Leicgſterſbire; to the earl of Lindſey, 8c. for Lincolnſhire; 
to James lord Strange, &c. for Lancaſhire : and Cheſhire; to the earl of Northamp- 
ton, &c. for Warwickſhire ; and the marqueſs of Hereford, the lord e and 
others, for Somerſet. 3 
THERE was the greater likelihood of ſucceſs in this laſt county, becauſe the 
principal gentlemen „ and a vaſt number of the moſt ſubſtantial freeholders in it, 
had lately ſigned a petition to the two houſes, renewing | their former requeſt ; in be- 
half 3 of epiſcapacy and the liturgy, and containing ſome further requelts. . Theſe 
were, « that they would lay afi de all Fn of the king, and provide : for his ſecu- 


2 + See the printed catalogue thereof. |  Pheligs, and Sam. ee were Fs NE et 
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be rity againſt tumults; that they would ſuppreſs ſeditious ſermons and pamphlets en 


« that the trainbands might continue in the regulation appointed by Q. Elizabeth; © 
« till a law was made to ſettle this matter; that the ſubject might enjoy the benefit 
« of the petition of right, and the known laws be made the only rule of govern- 
« ment; and whereas large ſums of money had been raiſed upon the country, and 
% more were now demanded to their impoveriſhment, they defired an account of 
« former collections and their diſpoſition.“ Theſe being ſome of the points in- 
fiſted on by the king, were very diſagreeable to the two houſes; Sir Francis Dod- 
dington and Sir Charles Berkeley were ſent for up, and other meaſures taken to ſtop 
the petition ; which ſeems not to have been preſented. This was probably owing 
to the marqueſs of Hertford's coming into the country, to execute his majeſty's com- 
miſſion of array, being ſupported therein by Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Jobn, Stawel, 
and the other gentlemen concerned; who having been ſent for by the two houſes as 
delinquents, did not think fit to put themſelves in their power, The cloathing 
towns and manufacturers in that county, being infected with the puritanical leaven, 
did what they could to oppoſe the royal commiſſion there, as well as in Leiceſter, 
Lincoln, Salop, and other ſhires; though no blood ſeems to have been ſhed fer ſome 
time in their diſputes, except in Lancaſhire, where one man was killed at Manche- 
fler. The ſupply of armes lately brought the king was greater in reputation than 
in reality; it was too ſmall to anſwer his occaſions; and he could not reaſonabl 

expect more, without getting ſome port into his poſſeſſion. Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
was the moſt conſiderable in all the north; and the two houſes were preparing to 
ſecure it by a ſtrong garriſon. © The king diſpatched the earl of Neuraſtle thither at 
the latter end of June; and this nobleman getting into the place with a large reti- 
nue, and a great number of gentlemen, who, having learned military exerciſes in 
his houſe; never failed attending him, whenever he wanted their ſervice: and by 
his powerful intereſts and univerſal eſteem, made the place ſure for his majeſty. He 
then drew thither 100 horſe, and a regiment of 600 foot, of the train bands of 
the palatinate of Durham'; and employed them to fortify Shields, and the mouth 
of the river, to prevent the king's ſhips from being inſulted in the harbour, 
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Bron the ſucceſs of this enter prize was known, his majeſty made an attempt Revolt of ihe 


to take the admiralty into his own hands, and get his fleet out of the power of the 
two houſes. Nortbumberland, the lord admiral, had been horribly ingrateful to 
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fleet to the 
two houſes. 


him, in contempt of very extraordinary obligations received from his favour *; and 


the king could not eaſily digeſt his putting the fleet under the command of the earl 


of Warwick; in breach of the orders he had given for continuing it in Sir J. Pen- 


nington.. His majeſty did not think it prudent at that time to expreſs his reſent- 


ment, chuſing to wait till the fleet was fitted out, and hoping then to be able, by the 


loyalty of ſeveral” of the captains, and the good affeQion of the common ſeamen; 
whoſe pay he had encreaſed above the old eſtabliſhment, to draw it into his ſervice. 
With this view, 4 revocation of "Northumberland's patent for the office of high 


admitab paſſed under a great ſeal: and a duplicate was made of it, to be ſignified to 


Marivirli whoſe commiſſion was thereby determined. Letters to every one of the 


captains were likewiſe ſigned, enjoining them to obſerve the orders of Sir J. Pen- 


ningtan: but When this gentleman was conſul ted on the ſubject, he conceived the 
enterptize might be executed with greater eaſe and aſſurance of ſucceſs by Sir Robert 


Manjel, viee admiral of England; Who living at Greenwich, might ſpeedily get to 


the ficet / and take on him à command, which he might probably do with very little 


oppoſition, ſo great was his reputation with the ſeamen. Manſel's courage and in- 


tegrity were anqueſtionable: but his age neceſſarily making his motions flow, the 
uncertainty of his health; and the accidents which might thence ariſe to hazard the 


fucceſs'of the 'wiidirtaking; were ſtrong” obhectlons to this ſcheme; and it was 
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CranLesl, thought more adviſeable for the king to ſend a particular letter to each captain, re- 
— .ß 
H. 


quiring him immediately to weigh anchor, and bring away his ſhip to Burlington 
bay, where he ſhould receive his majeſty's further commands. Letters were like- 
wiſe wrote to Northumberland and Warwick, acquainting them with the revocation 
or determination of their commiſſions, and inhibiting them from further meddling 
in their charges : and. this was notified to each of the captains, who having nothing 


to do but to look after his own ſhip, the king might at leaſt expect ſo many ſhips 


to be brought him, as there were commanders affectionate to his ſervice. The 


hole diſpatch of the fleet was entruſted to Mr. Edward Villiers, with directions to 


deliver the earl of Warwich's laſt: and one of his majeſty” s pages was ſent with the 
letter to Northumberland, and inſtructed to manage his journey ſo, as Mr. Villiers 


might be in the Downes by the time he arrived at London. Both had received their 


diſpatches, and the page was ſet out, when Perning7on repairing to his majeſty, 
offered to go to the Downes and take charge of the fleet ; which occaſioned a 
change in the letters ; and the captains were ordered, inſtead of coming away with 


their ſhips, to obey Sir F. Penningfon's orders. He ſt out from York at the ſame 


time with Villiers, but took a further and more private way, that they might not 
be ſeen together, for fear of ſuſpicion: and the latter, making the more haſte, leſt 
the page ſhould get to London before he arrived at Sir H. Palmer's, an officer of the 
navy living near the Downes, who had orders to go immediately aboard the admi- 
ral, got thither before the former, which ruined the affair. Palmer, infirm in his 
health, and ſurprized with the command, could not make ſuch expedition on board 


as was requiſite; Villiers, after delivering the king's letter to him, baſtened on board 


the ſbips which lay at anchor, and the greateſt part of the captains received his ma- 
jeſty s letters with great expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſien. Warwick was on 
ſhore, making merry wich ſome of his officers, having left in his ſbip vice admiral 
Batten, a man notoriouſly diſaffected to the king; but Sir F. Aennen, the rear 


admiral, being undoubtedly loyal, the captains were capable of executing their 


orders, had Pennington appeared, or any body been .empowered to command, 
After five or fix hours, Warwick coming on board his ſhip, received from Villiers 
his majeſty's letter for his diſcharge; and without declaring his reſolution, applied 
himſelf to confirm thoſe. he thought of his party. In the mean time Northumber- 
land, haying received the king's letter, ſubmitted to the diſcharge: and the two 
houſes meeting the next morning, July i, paſſed an ordinance, conſtituting Warwick 
admiral of the fleet, and ſent it by a member of the commons, with votes and let- 
ters of encouragement to the officers and ſeamen. , Warwick receiving it the next 
day, ſummoned all the captains to come on board to a council of war; twelve 
0 but Sir John Mennes, and four others, Baldwin Wake, Robert Slingſby, 
Richard Fogg, and John Burley (who, pleading the king's commands, refuſed to 
obey his orders) were preſently ſurrounded by the reſt of the fleet: and their ſeamen 


having been corrupted by the earl's emiſſaries, they were forced to ſurrender the 


next morning. Had Sir J. Pennington arrived in time, or captain Carteret been 
vice admiral (a poſt which he might have had, but declined by the king's directions) 
his majeſty might in all appearance have been maſter of the navy. There were two 
of his ſhips lying on the 1ri/þ coaſt, under the captains Stradling and Kettleby, both 
men of integrity : but theſe were ſoon reduced into the power of the two houſes ; 
which having thus ſeized all the naval force of the kingdom, undertook to protect 

ede and his officers, who dere an indemnity for He: treaſon. oy moe com- 
mitte 

pe 1 HIS WAS a terrible diſappointment to the king: and. he Goh ** met with an- 
other, + he great reſort of the nobility and gentry to 77r4,/ had raiſed in Holland 
an adyantageous opinion of the ſituation of his affairs: and lord Digby. came over 
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privately, with ſome commands from the queen, intending to ſtay at court, if they CuARTEsI. | 
were in ſo good a Way as he expected. He found them far otherwiſe; and after TY 
ſome private converſation with his majeſty by night, returned in the ſanie diſguiſe, © ** 
in order to haſten the proviſion of armes and ammunition, without which it was not 

poſſible for the king to reſiſt any violence that might be offered bim by the two 

houſes. He went back in the ſame Dutrh fly- boat that brought him; accompa- 

nied by Wilmot, Pollard, Berkeley, and Aſbburnham, who thought it proper to 

remove from court upon the clamour of the houſe of commons, tilb the King had 

occaſion for their ſervice. They had been but a few hours at ſea, when they met 

the Providence, with the ammunition that was ſo. much wanted? and it was 

agreed, that the laſt ſhould go on with Dighy for Holland, and the other three re- 

turn in the ſhip with the ammunition, which, by captain Straban's' Tkill, was | - 1 
brought ſafe aſhore; as above related. The fly-bodt, a bad failor, was taken by the 1 
ſhips that chaſed the Providence, and brought into Hull; where colonel Afhburn- : 2 
bam was immediately known by Hotham: but Digby, paſſing for a Frenchman and 
pretending ſickneſs, procured himſelf to be ſent under a guard to ſome obſcure cor- 

ner for repoſe, It was impoſſible for him to be long undiſcovered; if he fell into 

the hands of the two houſes, his life was likely to be ſacrificed to the rage of the 

faction: no means of eſcape offered but by the favour of Hotham, who was his de- 

clared enemy. In this extremity, as he had a wonderful preſence of mind in the 

greateſt dangers, he reſolved to truſt the governor; and ſpeaking broken Engliſ to 

one of his guard, got him. to tell the governor, „ that he deſired. to ſpeak privately 

« with, him, having ſome ſecrets to diſcover, that would be for the Parliament's 

te ſervice.” The Frenchman was ſent for; and gave the governor, without any 

diſorder, before a great deal of company then with him, ſach an account of him- 

ſelf, that they eaſily believed he had ſeen. much of the French ſervice, and came 

over recommended to the king for ſome command. Several of the company being 

lately come out of France, were the more curious in putting quaſtions to him; it 

was his buſineſs to avoid them; and applying to the governor, ſaid, if he might 

« be admitted to a privacy with him, he would diſcover ſomething well worth his 

% knowledge. Hotham, either out of an exceſſive care of his own fafety, or to 

avoid giving any ground of jealouſy to his ſon or others, planted about him by ie 

two houſes as, ip es, would not venture himſelf in another room, but drew bim to 

a large window at a diſtance from the company: Digby finding he could not ob- 

tain more privacy, aſked him in Erngh/h, ** whether he knew him, and being an- 

ſwered, uo, ſaid, if Sir John Hotrham was the ſame man of honour he had always 

« taken him to be, he ſhould run no hagard in telling him he was lord Digby, be- 

ing well aſſured he would not delivet him up to the fury of his implacable ene- 
mies. There is a charm in placing a confidence too ſtrong for any man, who 

is not of the baſeſt nature, to teſiſt: and the governor, ſurprized, wondering he 

had not found it out of himſelf, fearing the company might do ſo too, and taking 

himſelf for the ſame man of honour he had been repreſented, told him, © he ſhould 

not repent his truſt, and they would ſoon confer together on à fitter opportunity. 

The guard being called for, had orders to take away, and have a ſtrict eye over, 

the priſoner : and Hotham, fearing the company might have remarked ſome aſto- 
niſhment in his looks, told them, “the Frenchman was a ſhrewd fellow, and un- 

« der{tood more of the 2yeen's,counfels than he could have imagined ; that he had 
male a diſpatch, though he expected a clearer information in two or three days; 

and. ſodeparted ao nee Lap bar kg 50) eto eg Dn 
Tux was not a man more unkit for the conſidence which Dighy in his neceſſity The kingt tries 
placed in him, than Zathaxyz was in bis nature: yet ſending for him the next ., 
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CuakIL ESI.“ which way it bote beſt done; fot he could truſt nobody with the ſecret, not 
1 « even his own 100; whom he mentioned with all the bitterneſs imagliflabſe, as a 
027" ee man of ill nature, ſet upon him as a ſpy by the parliament; to whoſe worſt deſigus 
« he was furiouſly addicted.” A confidence naturally begets a reciprocal one: and 
he began to diſcourſe „of the times, and the miſchiefs that would enſue from a 
« breach between the king and parliament; lamenting bis own fate, that being of 
„ very different principles from thoſe who drove things to extremity, and of entire 
'« affection to the king, he ſhould be looked upon as the chief cauſe of the civil 
„ war, by not opening the gates of Hull to his majeſty; which was owing purely 
t to; the information ſent him, of the king s deſign to hang him immediately.“ 
No perſon on earth knew better how to improve every part of ſuch a diſcourſe, and 
how to work upon the paſſions of. thoſe he treated with, than this young nobleman 
did: in a conference or twohe brought the governor to a reſolution of delivering 
up the town, if it was in his power! The difficulty aroſe from the officers of the 
train bands, of which the garriſon conſiſted, whom he could not truſt: but if his 
majeſty came before it with a force; though but of one regiment, planted his cannon 
againſt the place, and made but one ſbot, he would then ſurtender. With this 
account to be given the king, Digby was eonducted out of the town to a place 
of ſafety; and his majeſty thereupon ſummoned two or three regiments of the train 
bands of the county, to attend him at Beverley, four miles from Hull; publiſhing 
at the ſime time, July 8, a proclamation, recounting Hotham's fortifying the 
place with out-works, diſtri the inhabitants, drowning the country for two miles 
about it, foraging * all over the neighbourhood, impriſoning many, encreaſing his 
forces, with other hoſtile actions, and excepting him out of the general pardon 
offered to all other offenders. Before he made any attempt on Hull, his majeſty 
eas. ad; thought fit, by a meſſage to the two houſes on Fuly 11, to make another demand 


ex 0n that oc- for the 2 4 thereof ee their infer by Friday the 1 I 3th at TR In 
on, 


98, great hben to eee on the a cdiond of ole countries. He returned to 

Beverley on July I 5, almoſt at the very moment that the earl of Hollande, Sir Fobn 

| Hollande, and Sir. Phi Stapleton, arrived? there (not with an anfwer to his mefſa; ge, 
1 | which had produted-only a declaration, juſtifying all Hothan's actions, but) wich 
5 a petition of both houſes, that he would forbear all preparations of war; diſmiſs 
| « his forces from about Hull and Neucaſtle, recall his commiſſions of array, return 

| « to his parliament and be governed by their advice; leave delinquents to publick 

N c * juſtice, and that nothing done or ſpoken, either in parliament, or by any perſon, 

| in purſuance of the direction of both houſes; ſhould be queſtioned any where but 

| in parlament. In caſe he ſubmitted to theſe demands, they offered to leave Hull, 
| | in the ſlate it was before Hothanm had drawn forces into it; to put his maga- 
| 
| 


— — — 
” r 


<« Zine into the Tower of London, to ſupply it with What had been diſpoſed of 
« for the ſerviee of the kingdom, and to ſettle the militia in ſuch A way, as it 
e ſhould; not be applied to the deſttuction of the realm, nor the parliament, and 
«. all their adherents; be left naked and expoſed to the miſchievous defigns and at- 
« tempts of thoſe, who were their profeſſed enemies. Theſe demands, requiring 
his majeſty to givè up all his friends and loyal ſubjects, to ſtrip himſelf of all means 
| of defence, to. ſurrender the power” of the ſword into their hands; to make them | 
| and their: partiſans uncontrollable in all their proceedings, by an exemption from the 
judicature of all courts: of law, and to put his perſon in their power, hilt they 
continued maſters of all the naval and land force of the kingdom, had been preceded 
by ſome votes on Fwy 12 Which were in effect a declaration of wür, and ſhewed 
all the World, how little they eee, n of the nation! Theſe Were, «hat! 
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« and of thoſe who obeyed: their orders; that the earl of Eſſex ſhould be general 


wiſe, ſix days before, reſolved . to raiſe 10,000 men in and about London, to be 
| « formed into companies and regiments, with officers over them in continual pay; 

« the ſoldiers to be daily exerciſed: and ready to march into any part of I, 
„ as the two houſes ſhould order.” 


. 
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« an army ſhould be forthwith raiſed for the defence of both houſes of 1 CnARILESI. 
« thereof, and that they would live and dye with that general. 7 They had like- 4. B 


Two additional armies, the one raiſed by the help of the common council about Anſwer to 


the city; the other by the carl of Efex's commiſſions, when they had already one their declara- 


tion, 


of 17,000 men on foot, within the realm, pretended at firſt to be deſigned for the 
relief of Ireland, but now appointed by an ordinance for their ſervice in England 

and 100,000 J. taken, before the end of the month, out of the adventurers fund for 
their payment, and other articles of the ſame ſervice, ſhewed very plainly the real de- 
ſigns of the two houſes. A declaration a, finding fault with the king's commiſſions 
of array in Lincolnſhire, Leiceſierſhire, ul Cheſhire, his harbouring delinquents, 
turning Northumberland out of the admiralty, ſecuring his town of Newcaſtle, re- 
ſtraining the free paſſage of proviſions to Hull, and attempt for the recovery of this 


laſt place, was publiſhed at the ſame time as an apology for their proceedings; 


though it ſhewed rather their utter want of juſt objections to his majeſty's conduct. 
Their petition was not intended to give him any ſatisfaction, but only to miſlead the 
people, by the ſpecious pretence of offers for peace, to lay ſome imputation on him 
for denying what they thought fit to be granted, and to throw unjuſt reproaches 
upon him, for making a neceſſary proviſion for his own ſafety. The king, in his 


anſwer to it, recapitulating their treaſonable meaſures mentioned above at the time 
they were taken; their raiſing a guard for themſelves without the leaſt ſhadow of 
« danger; their uſurping a power over the militia; their taking poſſeſſion of his 


ee forts, and juſtifying Hotham's keeping him out of Hull; their ſeizing his fleet, 
« and uſurping his fovereignty of the ſea; their ordinances for bringing in plate, 
money, and horſes; their voting he intended to make war upon them, and levying 
« armies through the kingdom, before he had iſſued any commiſſion for railing a 
« man, challenged them to produce a particular inſtance of any requeſt he had ever 
« denied for the liberty of the ſubject, the ſervice of religion, or the good of the 
T kingdom. If it was neceflary to put the ſubject into a poſture e of defence, as they 
te alledged in their illegal pretended ordinances for the militia, it was fit to be done 
by his commiſſions of array, which were the regular, known, ancient, and legal 
0 method. When he was aſſured they would put no garriſon in Newcaſtle to keep 
© him out of that town, as they had down out of Hull, and this laſt was delivered 
ee to him, he ſhould remove the trainbands from thence : and as they had done no- 
thing to provide for his ſafety in coming near the two houſes, it was fit for them 
« to come nearer him, or to ſome place, where the freedam and dignity of parlia- 
«© ment might be preſerved. As to delinquents, he ſheltered none that were really 
« fo: and, if the tediouſneſs and delay in proſecution, the vaſt charge i in officers 
<« fees, the keeping men under a general accuſation, without a trial, for above 
<« year, and allowing them no way for their defence and vindication, had frightened 
« people away from ſo chargeable and uncertain an attendance, the remedy might 


« be beſt provided, where the diſeaſe commenced. But, if by delinquents they 7 


« meant, ſuch as had been made ſo by vote, without the breach of any known law ; ; 
« ſuch as refuſe to ſubmit to their pretended ordinances of the militia and navy, or 


« others which have not the royal aſſent; ſuch as petition, in an humble manner, 


« for the obſervation of the laws and the peace of the realm; ſuch as are called ſo 
« for publiſhing his proclamations, or lending him money; "and ſuch as the nine 
« lords, voted ſo becauſe they obeyed his ſummons for their repair to him, when 


1 See Journals, July 6 * Huſband's Coll. 46. 
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cheie tay at Weſtminſter was neither ſafe nor honourable, by reaſon of the:tumults 
and other violences, he declared that theſe ſhould have his protection; it being no 
leſs his duty to protect the innocent, than to bring the guilty to condign puniſh- 
ment, as the law would determine. And, if both houſes make a general, and 
raiſe armies, for the defence of thoſe that obey their orders, his majeſty muſt not 
fit till, and ſuffer ſuch as ſubmit to his juſt power, and are ſollicitous for the laws 
of the land, to be ruined, becauſe they are called delinquents.“ After theſe and 
other obſervations on ſome of their actions ſince the petition,” the beating of their 

drums for ſoldiers againſt him, arming their general with a power, deſtructive to the 
law and the liberty of the ſubject, and making the earl of Bedford general of their 
horſe, he propoſed, that Hull ſhould be immediately delivered to him (in which 
« caſe, he would grant a general pardon to all within it) that his navy, and his ma- 
« gazine, taken from Hull, ſhould be put into ſuch hands, as he ſhould direct; that 


« all their armes, levies, and proviſions for war (which had forced him to ſome pre- 


e parations) ſhould be immediately laid down, and the pretended ordinance for the 
« militia, and all power of impoſing laws on the ſubject, without his majeſty s con- 
« ſent be diſavowed, without which the ſame pretence would remain to produce 
« the ſame ae Theſe things being done, and the parliament adjourned to a 

ſafe place, his majeſty would lay down all the force he had raiſed, and diſcharge 
his intended levies, that there might be a general face of peace over the realm, 
and would repair to them; defiring that all differences might be freely debated in a 
« parliamentary way, whereby the law might recover its due reverence,” the ſubject 


« his juſt liberty, parliaments themſelves their full vigour and 00 12 the 
« whole kingdom a bleſſed peace, quiet, and proſperity.” 


Tux king required their full and poſitive anſwer by July 27, till which time be 


promiſed to make no forcible attempt upon Hull, if they did not throw into it freſh 
ſupplies. The two houſes were in more haſte to ſettle Efſex's commiſſion, as Caps 
tain general (which was done on Fuly 15) empowering him < to raiſe forces for 
te their defence from all unlawful violence and oppreſſion of force, however coun- 
« tenanced by any pretended commiſſion or authority from the king, or otherwiſe:“ 

and a flight anſwer, rejecting all his majeſty's propoſals, having been agreed upon 


on Fuly 26, was ſent, not by ſolemn meſſengers, but in a letter to ſecretary Nicholas, 


and delivered three days after. The king was now at liberty to attack Hull: but 


he was not in a condition for it, having not ſo much as one regular troop or com- 
pany raiſed, and the trainbands not fit for ſieges. All his hopes reſted on lord 
Digby *, who had gone back to Hull in his old diſguiſe, to keep the governor tight 
to his promiſe : but Hotham, having ſounded ſome of his officers, in whoſe. parti- 


cular affection he had the greateſt confidence, and found them not likely to concur | 


with him in the ſurrender, and new forces being thrown into the place; gave over 


the deſign, wanting bee courage or power to execute what he deſired. - Afoburn- 
ham had been detained there to aſſiſt in the affair: but it being now grown deſperate, 


Digby and he were both diſmiſſed, which increaſed the jealouſy of the two houſes 


againſt him, and contributed to the capital puniſhment he afterwards ſuffered. His 


majeſty, diſmiſſing the trainbands, ſome few of which had been killed or taken in a 
fally, by Sir Fobn Meldrum e, returned to 1ork, with leſs credit than be came from 
thence; every body blaming che enterprize of Hull, and he not thinking it proper 
to divulge the reaſons, upon which it had been undertaken. The two houſes went 
on furiouſly 1 in. raiſing forces, in drawing, up a manifeſto for their. taking armes, in 
enjoining all officers, under Eſſex, to take an oath, for their defence, and for op- 
poſing and ſubduing, to the utmoſt of their power, all force raiſed againſt them by 


any commiſſion e and in paſſing an ordinance + for the lord: lieutenants of 
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their appointment e to levy forces in their ſeveral counties to oppoſe the traiterous Cyantes!, * 
« perſons, that were raiſing forces againſt the parliament, and with them to fight.” TD 
They had likewiſe, on the 11, declared they would maintain and adhere to the man 
earl of Eſſex (though proclaimed a rebel and traitor) with their lives and fortunes : 
every member, ſtanding up in his place, made the like declaration for himſelf in par- 
ticular, and an order was made for all abſent members to do the ſame, at their com- 
ing to the houſe of commons. When open war was thus declared by the two 
houſes, the king had no forces to make head againſt them, and no money to raiſe 
any: yet before he was any way provided for action, he was obliged to enter upon 
it, by Portſmouth's declaring for him, and refuſing to ſubmit to the two houſes, 
| CoLoNEL Goring, governor of the place, had become their favourite, by giving an The two 
information about the deſigns of ſome officers of the army, which had done his cha- por eee 
racter little ſervice, though it had been of great uſe to the purpoſes of the faction. 
He had afterwards, by great profeſſions of repentance and duty, made his peace ſo 
well with the king and queen, that, if her majeſty had been hindered from a quiet 
paſſage by Dover to Hollande, ſhe had propoſed to embark by his means at Port fg 
mouth, and had furniſhed him with 3000 J. to victual and reinforce his garriſon. 
The houſe of commons, imagining he would join with them in the moſt deſperate 
meaſures, had ſupplied him with conſiderable ſums to pay his men, and to fortify 
the. place : but ſome free diſcourſes of his againſt them, when he was indulging 
himſelf in good fellowſhip, and the reſort of ſome royaliſts in the neighbourhood to 
him, had raiſed ſuſpicions of his deſigns, which, with great art and exquiſite diſ- 4 
ſimulation, he had the dexterity to remove; and to get a large ſum of money for 
the arrears of his garriſon. Being a very good officer, he was made lieutenant ge- 
neral of horſe under Eſex, who much defired his aſſiſtance in councils of war, pre- 
paring the articles, and forming the diſcipline: but under pretence of the neceſſity 
of his prefence at Por?/mouth, till ſome new works were finiſhed, his friend K7m- 
_ bolton got the ſending for him deferred, till things were riper for action. At laſt, 
grounds of ſuſpicion increaſing, and his repeated excuſes ſerving to confirm them, 
a peremptory day was fixed for his attendance at Weſtminſter: and then he was 
forced to declare, that having received the command of the garriſon from the 
ce king, he durſt not be abſent from it, without his leave; and tendering an oath 
to the ſoldiers under him, turned all out of the place, who would not give that aſ- 
ſarance of their fidelity. Upon advice thereof, the two houſes, on Auguſt 4, order- 
ed Sir W. Waller to block up the place by land: and appointed ſome ſhips to do ſo 
by ſea, to prevent its being ſupplied with proviſions. The ifle of Wight being con- 
venient for this purpoſe, they thought it proper to take the earl of Portland into cu- 
ſtody, purely out of ſuſpicion, and to give the government thereof to the earl of 
Pembroke. The declaration of ſo conſiderable a ſea-port as Port/mouth, and of ſo 
good an officer as Goring, in his majeſty's behalf, gave no little reputation to his 
affairs, and raiſed the ſpirits of his friends: it was no ſurprize to him, and he did 
not doubt but Goring had taken care to ſupply the place with ammunition and pro- 
viſions for a ſiege of three or four months, and in that time it was hoped, that means 
might be found for his relief. With this view, the M. of Herford had been diſ- 
patched in all haſte into the Yet, being, by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, con- 
ſtituted lieutenant general in all the counties of the Weſt- Saxon kingdom, and 
Soutb-Males, with a power to levy ſuch a body of horſe and foot, as he found ne- 
ceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice; and arriving, in the beginning of Auguſt, in So- 
merſet *, began to put the commiſſion of array (dated the 24 of that month) in exe- 
cution, with the aſſiſtance of the lords Paulet and Troubridge, and the principal 
gentlemen of the county, who were thereupon ſent for as delinquents. On the 
fame day (August 5) a letter was read in the houſe of the lords temporal, written by 
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Cranruesl, Hertford to the queen, on July 11, from Bewdley, in his return from the Weſt to 
vrt, giving an account of the proſperous: way in which the king's affairs then 
* were, the people's affection to him increaſing more and more every day, their 
« eyes being at laſt opened, ſo that they were no longer to be deluded by imaginary 
« fears and jealouſies. | 
E/x and his THIS was a- favourable circumſtance: but. his majeſty was not ſtill in a condition 
officers 0e- to levy forces, having neither money for their pay, nor armes to put into the hands 
tors. of the well- affected. To remove theſe wants, the king convening * the gentlemen 
of Yorkſhire, on Auguſt 4, repreſented his condition to them: and they agreed, 
« That the magazine of the county ſhould be put into the hands of the earl of 
Cumberland; that the gentry ſhould ſend in the number of corſlets defired by 
« his majeſty; that 500 horſe ſhould be raiſed in the county, and money be pro- 
« vided for the ſervice; and all the militia horſe be muſtered at York on the 24h 
« inſtant.” After this beginning to raiſe a force for his defence, he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to proceed againſt Eſex and his officers, who had inveſted Portſmouth, and 
committed other acts of hoſtility : and, by a proclamation * on Auguſt 9, declared 
« Eſſex a rebel and traitor for levying war againſt him, and all officers, who ſhould 
e not immediately quit their commands under him, to be involved in the fame guilt 
« of high treaſon; aſſuring all perſons whatever, who ſhould lay down their armes 
« in ſix days, and retire to their homes, of a free and full pardon.” The two houſes, 
had, the day before, declared “ all perſons, that ſhould, upon any pretence what- 
« ever, aſſiſt his majeſty, in the war, with horſe, armes, plate, or money, traitors to 
<« the parliament and kingdom.” Eſſex, making uſe of his credit abroad, had 
drawn ſome experienced officers, and companies from foreign parts into the fervice 
of the two houfes, without regard to their country or religion ; had his majeſty done 
ſo, it would have been made the ſubject of an horrible clamour. He had been 
aſperſed with the deſign, though he never entertained it: and to prevent a like 
aſperſion, he iſſued, on Auguſt 10, a proclamation, forbidding all papiſb recufants, 
either to come to his court, or liſt in his troops, and enjoining the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſuptemacy to be tendered the firſt muſter-day to all who liſted, and re- 
fuſers to be diſcharged his ſervice. By another, on the 12 of the ſame month, he 
deſired the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects north of Trent, and within twenty miles to 
the ſouth of it; and requiring them to attend him, on Monday, Auguſt 22, at Not- 
b e tingbam, where he intended to erect his royal ſtandard in his juſt and neceſſary de- 
dard at Nze- fence, and for the ſuppreſſion of the rebels. The two houſes, four days after, re- 
/inghar. newed their declaration againſt all that ſhould aſſiſt him, and paſſed a menacing 
vote, againſt the ates general and the P. of Orange, for furniſhing P. Rapert and 
Maurice with a man of war, which had landed them at the mouth of the Teeſe, 
with a conſiderable quantity of armes and ammunition, a very ſeaſonable ſupply in 
that juncture. It gave ſuch encouragement to the royaliſts, that the king had, by 
Auguſt 18, 3 raiſed a body of 4000 horſe, beſides the 500 of Yorkſhire, and as many 
in the train of the court: but he was ſtill weak in infantry. Many were of opi- 
nion, it had been more for his majeſty's ſervice to have fet up his ſtandard at Yorł, 
and not have moved ſouthward, till he could have marched at the head of an army: 
but the Tortzſbire gentry did not like to have their county made the ſeat of war, and 
undertook to haſten the levies in their own country, to borrow the armes of ſome of 
the trainbands, and to provide convoys for armes and ammunition from Newca/le. 
The king, deſirous to be nearer London, and expecting great matters from Port/- 
mouth (which diverted the rebel forces for ſome time) left the earl of Cumberland, 
a man of great honour and integrity, to command in chief in that country; Sir T. 
Glembam, an experienced officer, being appointed to command under him, to ſup- 
ply the earl's defects of activity and a martial genius. It would have been much 
* Clarendon, i. 645. bid. 769, 1736794. 778. * Lords Journal. 
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for his ſervice, had he taken the lord Fairfax, Sir T. Fairfax, ad ad or three Cn 
others of the factious party, into cuſtody :/ but the timid counſels of thoſe about him. 


made no ſcruple of practiſing every day, in all other parts of the realm, kept him 
from taking a ſtep, neceſſary in good policy for the future peace and ſecurity of that 
county. The king, depending on gathering an army in his march, advanced as far 
as Coventry: but the gates being ſhut againſt him, on Auguſt 20, he quartered that 
night at Stoneley, the houſe of Sir Thomas Leigh; who furniſhed him with a very 
large ſum of money. He returned the next day to Nottingham: and ſet up his 
ſtandard there on the 22", with the ſound of drums and trumpets, and a procla- 


mation by an herald, declaring it was done to ſuppreſs the earl of Eſjex's rebellion : 
this ceremony being repeated. three days together.. 


propoſing a treaty of peace by commiſſioners, a method that might probably be peace. 
more ſucceſsful in accommodating differences, than the way of meſſages, petitions, 
and anſwers, whence many miſtakes had ariſen, It was ſent in writing by the earl 
of Southampton to the upper houſe, and by Sir Fobn Colepepper to the lower: but nei- 
ther of theſe were ſuffered to deliver it in their places; and all the return was, that 
the houſes would give no anſwer to it, till the proclamations againſt them, and Eſſex, 
with his adherents, were recalled, and the ſtandard taken down at Nottingham. A 
confidence in their own ſtrength, and a contempt of the king's weakneſs, ſeem to 
have been the motives of this reſolution, ſince they ordered a, at the ſame time, their 
general Eſſex ** to advance with all ſpeed againſt his majeſty.” Lord Falkland, on 
September 5, brought them another meſſage, in which the king, after diſavowing 
e that he had either proclaimed the two houſes traitors, or put them out of his 
« protection” (as they had falſely charged him with doing) “ endeavoured to re- 
« move their ſcruples, by promiſing, that, if they would, upon a certain day of their 
« -own appointment, recall their declarations againſt thoſe who aſſiſted him, as trai- 
« tors, he would, on the ſame day, recall his proclamations, and take down his 
« ſtandard; being ready to grant in the treaty any thing that ſhould really be for the 
« good of his ſubjects. The faction in the two houſes, elated by an opinion of 
their own irreſiſtible ſtrength, thought it no longer neceſſary to cloak their deſigns: 
and the commons had, two days before, come to an unanimous reſolution, *<« for 
« eradicating epiſcopacy, deans, and chapters, with all their appendages, and mak- 
« ing it the firſt head of their declaration, in anſwer to the Scotch general aſſem- 
« bly,” which had preſſed them to an entire uniformity with their kirke in govern- 
ment, diſcipline, and worſhip. The two houſes < adhered to their former an- 
4 ſwer, becauſe his majeſty had not recalled his proclamations, and taken down his 
« ſtandard: and when he had done ſo, and leaving his forces, had returned to par- 
« ljament, and received their advices, he ſhould find what faithful ſubjects they 
« were; when they had him and the kingdom in their power. The king had till 
about him ſome treacherous. perſons, who were not aſhamed. to adviſe his taking 
this dangerous ſtep: and others being afraid of oppoſing it, nothing ſaved him from 
the ruin that would have enſued, but his own magnanimity and reſolution. A de- 
claration was likewiſe publiſhed, that they would not lay down armes, till all who 
had been, or ſhould be, voted delinquents, were left to their juſtice, to be made an 
example to all ſucceeding generations, the charges of the commonwealth in prepar- 
ing for the war borne. by them, and the contributions of ſuch as had aſſiſted the 
two houſes, repaid out of thoſe delinquents eſtates. They had now three ſtrong 
armies on foot: one under Waller at the ſiege of Portſmouth, which ſurrendered on 
September 7; another under the earl of Bedford before Sherburn, whither he had re- 
. 2% Clarendon, il. 7. Auguſt 27. | e 
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and an apprehenſion of the conſequences of an unpopular act, which the two houſes 142. 


Tux conflux of people to the ſtandard did not prove fo great, as was expected : His meſſages 
and his majeſty was perſuaded to ſend a meſſage, on Auguft 2 5, to the two houſes; *2 dhe tv» 
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Cnanres L. tired, after being driven out of Somerſet by a body of 12, ooo men, ſpirited up by 


the lies of the faction, and raiſed in Briftol; Taunton, and other populous clothing 
towns in that county. Bedford was forced to a retreat: but the marqueſs, hearing 
of the loſs of Portſmouth, and ſeeing no uſe of his further ſtay 1 in that neighbour-/ 
hood, marched to Minehead; whence he paſſed over to Wales, in order to wait upon 
the king, and ſent Sir Ralph Hopton with his horſe into Cormoall.' The third 
army, under the immediate command of Eſex, bad rendezvouſed at Northampton: 
and was now joined by the two others, making all together a force which his ma- 
jeſty was not able to refiſt, and would probably have been ruined, had they advanced. 

The reaſon why they did not, ſeems to have been a want of money for their pay; 
which perhaps was the pretence for thoſe diſorders and plunderings, complaints 
whereof were continually brought to the two houſes: and Effex, who had taken 
leave of them on September 9, could not obſerve their orders for marching tothe place 
where his majeſty was, till after he had wrote, on * September 13, to the common 
council of London, for a ſupply of 100,000 7. to enable him to advance with his 
army. This ſum was raiſed immediately: but as neither his inſtructions, nor the 
petition which he was to preſent ſword in hand, or tranſmit from his army, to the 


| king, were ſettled by the houſes till the 2 16 of that month, he could not ora march 


ſooner than he did, to be on the 24 at Worceſter. wk 1 

Tux haughty rejecting of the king's propoſal for a treaty by cocditiiMcibiy ; the 
votes of the houſes for deſtroying the conſtitution of the church of England; thekt 
intimation to the Durch of their deſign to model the ſtate after their plan; and theit 
reſolution of raining all that were well affected to monarchy and epiſcopacy (for 
ſuch were thoſe they ſtyled delinquents) did no diſſervice to his majeſty. '' They 
had already ſeized the horſes, plundered the goods, and impriſoned the perſons, of 
many, who having never been concerned in any action, were fo treated, only becauſe 
they were conceived to be of thoſe ſentiments: and their eſtates, as well as tlie 
king's revenues, were now ſequeſtered. The gentry and yeomanty, true members 
of the church of England, now found it neceſſary for the ſafety of their perſons, 
preventing the ruin of their fortunes, and preſerving the purity of religion, to jolt 
his majeſty: and the number of his forces was ſurpriz ingly increaſed before Sept. 13, 


when he marched from Nottingham to Derby. His deſign- was to ſecure” either 
Cheſter or Shrewſbury, both places of 1 importance, the firſt feated at the mouth of the 


Dee, opening a way into NVorth-MWales, and neceſſary for a communication with 
Ireland; the other lying upon the Severne, ſurrounded by the river on all ſides, 
except in a very narrow /thmus, defended by the caſtle, and affording as well a ſe- 


cure paſſage into the heart of Wales, as an eaſy correſpondence with Worceſter, a 
town well affected, and ſituated on the ſame river. The gentlemen of both theſe 
counties were generally orthodox in religion, and loyal to the crown; they had , 


at the laſt aſſizes, addreſſed in behalf of epiſcopacy and the liturgy: and, on Ang. 8, 
they had ſigned a declaration, & thankfully expreſſing their ſenſe of the uſeful laws, 


„ which through the king's goodneſs had been enacted in this parliament,” and 
<« their ſatisfaction in his tender care (ſet forth in his printed declarations and in his 
letter read to them publickly in open court at the aflizes) for maintaining the 
« true proteſtant religion by law eſtabliſhed, againſt all pop/fþ recuſants, Anabaptiſts, 


« and other Separatiſis; for making the laws of the land the rule of bis govern- 


e ment, which would fully ſecure the liberty and property of the ſubject, and for 
Rs preſerving 65 freedom and | juſt Privileges of interner Abundantliy ſatisfied 
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« with theſe aſſurances, they did not in the leaſt diſtruſt his majeſty's conſtancy i in CHanueeT, 


« thoſe reſolutions : and declared themſelves ready to attend and obey him in all 
« lawful ways, for putting the country in a poſture of armes, for the defence of 
« his majeſty and the peace of the kingdom; reſolving, purſuant to their oaths of 
« allegiance and ſupremacy, and the late proteſtation, to adventure their lives and 
« fortunes in defence of his royal and ſacred perſon and honour, the proteſtant reli- 
« gion, the juſt privileges of parliament, and the known Jaws and liberties of the 
« ſubject, that the diſtractions and Gifturbatroes of his realm being removed, it might 
« be reduced to his legal government.” The clergy in general had likewiſe, on --.. 
Aug. 24, joined in an affociation to aſſiſt the high ſheriff and gentlemen in execut- 
ing the commiſſion of array ; which had given ſuch offence to the two houſes, that 
they had fent fot the ſheriff and ſome of the principal gentry as delinquents: but 
theſe laſt had too much reſolution to obey the order. Theſe were good encourage- 
ments to incline the king to advance into Salop: but what determined him abſolutely 5 
was, that the corporation of Shrewſbury (having been making preparations ever 
fince the end of the laſt year, for the defence of the town , Tepairing the gates, pro- 
viding chains and portcullices for them, ſetting a guard and two pieces of cannon 
at each, making up all breaches and G00 b in the walls, ordering all the inhabitants 
to furniſh themſelves with ſufficient firearmes, and entered into an aſſociation for 
defending the place) had on Sept. 15, upon ad vice of his majeſty's march that way, 
agreed in common council, © that if he came thither, he ſhould have free acceſs, 
« and the town ſhould make him the beſt entertainment that be troubleſome 
e times could afford.” OOTY | 
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up his army, conſiting « of about 4000 horſe and near as many * and cauſed his the officers of 


military orders for its diſcipline and government to be read at the head of each re- ” 


giment, He then, in a ſhort ſpeech to his officers, required them to be careful 
sin obſerving them exactly, for it could not be long before they came to action, 
e and he ſhould he ſevere in puniſhing all, of what condition ſoever, that rin 
& greſſed thoſe inſtructions:“ telling them further, that he could not ſuſpect their 
courage and reſolution; their conſcience and loyalty had brought them thither, 
to fight for their religion, their king, and the laws of the land; that they would 
* meet with no enemies but traitors, moſt of them Brownifts, Anabaptifts, and 
4 Atheiſts, ſuch as deſired to deſtroy both church and ſtate, and who had already 
condemned them for being loyal to their ſovereign.” To ſhew the uſe he in- 
tended to make of their valour, and to convince them they could not fight in a bet- 
ter quarrel, he then made the following proteſtation : © I promiſe, in the preſence 
* of Almighty God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, that I will, to 
te the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain the true reformed proteſtant reli- 
gion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and, by the grace of God, in the ſame 
« will live and dye. I deſire to govern by all the known laws of the land, and that 
« the liberty and property of the ſubject may be by them preſerved with the ſame 
care as my own juſt rights: and if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on this army, 
« raiſed for my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me from this rebellion, 1 ſolemnly 
«« promiſe, in the ſight of God, to maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of parlia- 
* ment, and to govern by the known laws of the land, and particularly to obſerve 
«* thoſe conſented to by me in this parliament, In the mean while, if this time of 
«, war, and the great neceſſity and ſtraights I am now driven to, beget any violation 
7 thereof, I hope it will be imputed, by God and men, to the authors of this war, 
and not to me, who have ſo earneſtly laboured to preſerve the peace of this king- 
« dom. When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I will expect no aid or relief 
from any man, nor protection from heaven: but in this reſolution, 1 Bore tor 
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Chan Es I. “ the chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, and am confident of God's bleſſing.” 

7 28 This proteſtation, refuting ſome calumnies of the two houſes, gave great encou- 
ragement to his little army, and as much ſatisfaction to the gentry and inhabitants 
of the country; the conſequences whereof ſoon appeared. The king was received 
into Shrewſbury on Tueſday, Sept. 20; Sir Ed. Stradling brought in three regi- 
ments he had raiſed in Glamorganſbire, and ſuch numbers came in from the neigh. 
bourhood, eſpecially from Wales, that his foot were encreaſed to 10,000, in a very 
few days ; and the gentlemen contributing according to their abilities, they were 

regularly paid every week, and committed no diſorders. 

— Tur king, being now ſecure from danger, thought it proper to take ſome care 
of Cheſter and Worceſter: and going in perſon to the firſt, ſent P. Rupert, with a 
party of horſe, to the latter of thoſe cities. Sir John Byron had raiſed a regiment 
of cavalry in Oxforaſhire: and being ſent for by his majeſty, marched to Worceſter 
where he arrived? on Sept. 22, bringing with him a ſum of money, that had been 
remitted to Oxford for his majeſty's ſervice. - P. Rupert came thither the next day; 
and propoſing only to ſtay till he got intelligence of the motions of Efſex's army, 
which was then advanced within a few miles of the place, had like to have been 
ſurprized by a party of 500 horſe, which were marching up a lane within muſquet 
ſhot of him, before they were diſcovered. He was repoſing himſelf on the ground, 
with his field officers, and ſome of his troopers, fatiqued with a long march, on 
the weſt fide of the Severne (the reſt having entered the town to refreſh themſelves 
when the enemy came on; and mounting on horſeback, he charged them as the 
came out of the lane, ſo briſkly, that major Douglas, and many of their beſt men 
being killed, and colonel Sands (a Kentiſh gentlemen) their chief commander fall- 
ing-mortally wounded, the whole body fled, and were purſued above a mile by 
the conquerors. On the prince's fide, commiſſary Wilmot and Sir Lewis Dyve were 
wounded, but only one man was killed; of the rebels 40 or 50 were ſlain, molt of 
them officers ; captain Wingate and two or three Scotch officers were taken priſon- 
ers; beſides the loſs of a number of good horſes, ſome armes, and fix cornets, 
The conſequences of this action (for which the two houſes ordered a thanſkgiving) 
were more conſiderable; it animated the king's troops, and diſcouraged the rebels; 
the party, compoſed of the choiceſt of their men, being entirely broke, a great ma- 
ny never returned to their colours, but retiring home, talked in all parts of the irre- 
ſiſtible courage of P. Rupert and his cavaliers, Worcefter not being tenable againſt 
Eſſex's army, P. Rupert retired to his quarters near Shrewſbury; and ſent the fix 
cornets to the king, then at Cheſter, with advice of the rebels being poſſeſſed of 
Worceſter ; where they profaned the cathedral +, deſtroyed the organ, demoliſhed 
the windows, defaced the monuments of the dead, brought their horſes into the 
church, made the choir, the fide iſles, and the font, their ordinary places for caſing 
nature, rifled the library and archives, and tore the bibles and ſervice books in 
pieces, with other actions too ſhocking for the ear of a Chriſtian; ſuch was the 

religion of theſe ſanctified reformers. Eſſex had 5 inſtructions © to fight the king's 

„ army. as he thought proper, to uſe his beſt endeavours, by battle or otherwiſe, 

« to reſcue his perſon, with the prince and duke of or, out of the hands of the 
« deſperate perſons then about him, and to bring him under a ſufficient guard to 
« London. He was charged likewiſe with a petition, * that his majeſty would 
« return to parliament, and be directed by their advice; and two or three days 

after his arrival at Vorceſter, ſent George Fleetwood (then a trooper in his guards) 
with a letter to ſecretary Nicholas; deſiring to know the king's pleaſure, whether 
he would receive it from the perſons he ſhould ſend to preſent it to his majeſty. 
This letter was laid before the king, upon his return to Shrewſbury on Sept. 27, in 
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the evening : and the earl-of Dorſet was.ordered to write word to Efſox, 40 that if Carnes). 


« he ſent it by any perſons, not particularly accuſed by his majeſty of high treaſon, — 
« nor excepted ſpecially in his offers of pardon, he would receive it, ald return 
« ſuch an anſwer as ſhould be agreeable to honour and juſtice.“ Theſe limita- 
tions, or exceptions, were voted by the two houſes *, not conſiſtent with their 
honour and privileges; they pretended to be the only judges, in what manner, and 
by what per ſons, to ſend their petitions; and this was never preſented. 
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1 king had now a ſufficient number of forces to take the field, all volithteers als of 
and hearty in his cauſe : but though the gentlemen had emptied all thee little ſtores Ce. bl. 


to provide for them, they had not half the armour uſed in thoſe days, were ill ſup- 
plied with ammunition, wanted tents, and other neceſſaries for a marching arm 
£fſex's forces were fat more numerous, compleatly armed, and plentifully furnithca 
with every thing that was neceſſary or convenient: yet the king, averſe to a long 
war, which he could not hope to find means of ſupporting, reſolved to march to- 
wards London, expecting to find in the way ſome favourable opportunity of an en- 
gagement. The chief difficulty was, the want of money to put the train of artillery 
in motion: but this being removed by Sir Richard Newport's advance of 6000 /. 
(for which and other ſervices he was created a peer) the king marched on OZ. 1a, 
towards Bridgenorth ; proceeding thence by eaſy marches through 7// alder bi e 
Bermingham, and Kenilworth, to Edgecot (four miles from Banbury) where he 
arrived on the 22d, intending to reſt there the next day, being Sunday. This de- 
fign * was laid aſide at midnight, upon advice from P. Rupert, that the rebels were 
about ſeven or eight miles off near Kineton, in a plain convenient for a battel; which 
his majeſty, though much outnumbered in foot, having great confidence in his 
horſe, reſolved to aceept. Orders were immediately given for all the corps of the 
army, which lay diſperſed in villages as far as Soutbam, to rendezvous the next 
morning on Eage- bill. a little more than two miles from Kineton, and affording a 
full view of the valley beiteath. The king was on the ſpot by eight o' clock : but 
it was two in the afternoon before the whole army was aſſembled. It had been re- 
ſolved, upon intelligence that many of Eſex's officers and ſoldiers were inclined to 
deſert bim, to publiſh a general pardon to all that ſhould do ſo, and lay down their 
armes before the engagement began, and an inſtrument had been drawn for that 
purpoſe: but this was utterly forgotten; perhaps by reaſon of ſome unhappy diſ- 
putes about the command. The earl of Lindſe , Who had ſerved with great repu- 
tation under Maurice and Henry princes of Orange, was general 1 in chief, and pro- 
poſed to draw up the army in the method uſed by thoſe princes. | P. Rupert Was 
general of the horſe, independent on the other, and exempt from receiving any or- 
ders, unleſs from the king himſelf ; and theſe he ſometimes diſputed, to the great 
prejudice of the ſervice. He had ſerved in the wars of Germany, and was, in the 


point of the diſpoſition of the army, of the ſame opinion with general Ruthen, who 


having come to his majeſty at Shrewſbury, had been made field marſhal, and hav- 
ing ſerved as major general under the late king of Sweden, was entirely attached to 
his methods. The king, prepoſleſſed. in, favour. of his nephew, whoſe advice he 
generally followed in all councils and methods of war, ordered Ruther to draw up 
the army, which gave ſuch diſtaſte to Lindſey, that he ſaid he would ſerve as a 
colonel, and put himſelf at me head of his eShops of took; which was ae ahold 
againſt Eſex g. 5 10 in bs QA 

Ir was three in the 28 bay. the king's army v was: embatried 100. * 
| marching flowly down the hill, received the enemy's fire with great-reſolution. Sir 
Faithful Forteſcue, who had given notice of his intent ſome days before, quitted 
the rebels with his troop, before the armies joined. The battle began by the fire of 
the rebels cannon; ; and their horſe i in both wings, firing their carabines and piſtols N 
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at an unfkilful diſtance, fled immediately, being too eagerly purſued by P. Rupert 
and Wilmot” ; who, without falling on the foot, or minding three or four troops 
under Sir W. Balfour, placed for a reſerve in the corner of a field, where they were 
not diſcovered, followed the chace to Kineton, ſeizing the coaches and baggage of 
Eſſex and his chief officers ; the hopes of ſpoil drawing after them their reſerve of 
horſe, under Sir Jobn Byron and lord Digby, The fight was more equally main- 
tained by the foot, till the rebels reſerve falling upon the flank of ſome of the king's 
regiments, 'who' had ſpent their ammunition, forced them to retire to his cannon ; 
which playing upon them with ſucceſs, ſtopped their advance: and the reſt of his 


- majeſty's foot ſtanding firm, repulſed the rebels with conſiderable loſs, taking four 


of their cannon. Some of their foot ſtill kept on the hill, where they had been 
poſted, till night came on and put an end to the action; in which the king loſt 
not above 40 horſe, and a very ſmall number of his infantry. But the lord Aubi- 
gny was unfortunately killed in the chace of the rebels cavalry; the earl of Lind/ey, 
falling with a muſquet ſhot in his thigh, was, after a gallant defence of his body 
by his ſon. the lord Willougbby, carried by miſtake into an houſe poſſeſſed by the 


enemy, and they were both made priſoners ; the earl dying ſoon after of his wound 


at Warwick, The colonels Yavaſour, Lunsford, and Sir Edward Stradling, were 
likewiſe taken, Sir Edmund Verney and ſome other officers were ſlain; the earl of 
Crawford, the lord Bernard Steward (who commanded his majeſty's troop of 
guards, compoſed of gentlemen of eſtates, ſuperior in value to thofe of the whole 


republican party left in the houſe of commons) Sir Jacob Aſieley, the colonels: Field. 


ing and Gerard, and Sir George Strode, were wounded; and the royal ſtandard, 
falling by Sir E. Verney's death into the hands of the rebels, was reſcued by captain 
James Smith, created for that ſervice knight banneret. On the rebels ſide, the lord 
S. John was taken mortally wounded, with 60 ſtandards, and 500 good horſes; the 
enemies Cayalry being quite broken; and colonel Charles Efex, with about 1000 
common ſoldiers, flain on the ſpot, beſides what were killed in the chace, and ab- 
undance of officers and ſoldiers taken, But their greateſt loſs ſeems to have been in 
the deſertion of their men; who returning no more to their colours, Eſex's army 
was leſs, by at leaſt 8000 men, after: the battle. Sir V. Dugdalr relates , that Oli- 
ver Cromwell, captain of a troop in Eſex's regiment, never came into the field, but 
got up into a ſteeple, and obſerving thence; by the help of a perſpective glaſs, the 
two wings of their horſe to be utterly routed; he made ſuch haſte to be gone, that 
inſtead of deſcending by the ſtairs, he ſwung down by a bell- rope, and ran away 
With his troopers. It appeared full as ſurprizing, that in burying the dead, flain on 
the ſide of the two. houſes, ſeveral popzh prieſts were found; for though they called 
the king's army a pppyſhrarniy, to render it odious to the people, they had in theirs 
two companies of Valluns, and other Roman-catholicks, who choſe their ſervice pre- 
terably to the king's, becauſe they were indulged in the open exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, which was denied them in his majeſty's. . They had uſed their urmoſt endea- 
Wuxs to engage Sir Arthur 4fon-on their fide ; they had, by a publick act, accept- 


ed the liberal, contributions of 'thoſe of that religion, and would have ſet aſide the 


penal laws againſt them, to have engaged the main body of them in their party; 
which did not however prevail upon the king to recall his proclamation againſt 
recuſants liſting in his army. 10 n 7 75 f. n hog le e 08 = Fa *. i 
Tux king, lying all night on the hill among his ſoldiers, ſent a party of 300 | 
hack, early the next morning into the vale, to bring off all his own cannon and fix 
of; the enemy's. This was done without oppoſition; Eſex, leaving 200 of his 
wounded men in Kyneton; and retiring eight miles backward to Martich, was put- 
ſqgd, hy. N. Rupert and lord Grandſon with ſach diligence, that they took above 
z cf his munition waggons. Bunbury, garriſoned by the earl of 'Pererborough's 
Marwuiel H. 2301 Clar. ii. 3 5 485. Short view; 109, 10. galmonet, 165. Dugdal, 564. 
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dered the day following; and furniſhed a ſupply of 1 500 armes, and near 500 men, , 
who liſted in his majeſty's forces. To leflen thoſe. of Eſſex, Clarencieux was ſent 
with a proclamation of pardon : but Eſſex would not ſuffer it to be publiſhed, 


not have coft him a ſtroke ; aſſuring him, he would get thither before Eſſex, ſeize 
Weſtminſter, drive away the bel part of the parliament, and maintain his ground, 
till his majeſty « came up. with the reſt of the army. Had this advice been followed, 
there would, in all appearance, have been an end of the war; the two houſes. were 
in a terrible fright: and though they took all the pains imaginable to ſmother the 
ill news, by ſending captain Wilſon, lieutenant Witney, and Mr. Banks, who had 
been in the action, to the Gate bouſe, impriſoning them for relating the truth of the 
king's ſucceſs, by publiſhing forged letters, pretended to come from their army with 
different accounts, and, by getting Philip lord Wharton, to defy the God of truth 
with more hardineſs than he faced the cavaliers in the fields of Kineton, and 
make a formal relation, before them, and the common council of tlie city at Guild- 
hall, of the advantage they had gained in killing 3000 of the king's forces with the 
loſs only of 300 of their own, yet all theſe artifices would have been refuted by 
Ruthen's approach; and they continued ready to fly away, till they found the dan- 
ger kept at a diſtance, and Eſſex came up with his forces to give them new ſpirits. 
Ruthen's propoſal, approved by the military officers, was rejected by the king' 8 civil 
counſellors, who did not ſtick to declare plainly their ſentiments, that it was not fit 
he ſhould return to his palace by conqueſt, but only in the way of a treaty; a no- 
tion {till urged by the ſame men, which hindered him from purſuing many advan- 
tages he afterwards gained, and proved in the end, the ruin of all his affairs. Theſe 
unfaithful and pacific counſelors, who well knew, the king couldnever ſupport. a war 
drawn out into length, perſuaded him to march to Oxford, where there were good 
quarters for his forces, and would fain have had him lye thete unactive all the 
winter, in hopes that the two houſes would ſend to propoſe A treaty « of peace; to. 
which they had always ſhe wf themſelves fo averſe, that it was evident, nothing 
but terror and danger could inſpire them with fuch a diſpoſition. Mess was, in- 
deed, a defire of peace in the moſt ſubſtantial citizens of London: but this could 
not be ſuppoſed to produce any better effect than Beryor's petition. The two houſes 
were abſolute mafters of the city, and actually raifing a new army there under the 
earl of Warwick3, which there was no good policy in allowing them time to form: 
they governed by fear, never troubling themſelves with condefcending to the deſires 
of any but their own partiſans, ordering at this time all tradeſmen to ſhut up their 
ſhops (which was done for ſeveral weeks) annulling the indentures between maſters 
and their prentices, that theſe laſt might liſt in, their fervice, ſeizing horſes in all the 
ſtables about the city, diſarming all that had not contributed upon their propo- 
ſitions, and charging them with what ſums they pleaſed. They had ſet aſide the 
pacification # made, on September 29, between lord Fairfax and the royaliſts for 
Yorkfhire, had ordered affociations to be made in all counties for their ſervice, and 
ſent to their good brethren of Scotland to raiſe forces for their aſſiſtance againſt his 
majeſty: ſuch were their N e küifemtal all curney' - war, "whilſt it was ſur- 
miſed, they would ſeek à treaty. 


Abingdon.” Making exetrfions thence 'ovet Bergſbire, they found Reading quitted 
by: Mae Muri ae n. nets and took ae of it, as a Re, of great | 
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regiment of foot, and troop of horſe ; and Broughton, the lord Say's houſe, ſureg- Canis 


RUTHEN, the day after the battel, had defired the king * to ſend him with Dot The king 


of the horſe, and 3000 foot, to Lindon, which, in the general conſternation, would 3 iT 


Tax maQive ſcheme formed at Ovfard was broke by two' accidents, the goodnels ; S and towards 
of the weather, and the activity of the king's cavalry, whoſe head quarters were at London. 
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importance, by reaſon of its ſituation on the Thames, little more than thirty miles 
from London, and much for the ſecurity of his majeſty's quarters at Oxford., This 
put the whole army in motion, to purſue advantages which had been too long neg- 
lected: and the king, tak ing Malling ford in his way, advanced to Reading; P. 
Rupert marching at the ſame time by Henley to Colnbrooke, whence, if he had con- 


tinued his march, he might have been at London before Eſſex, His majeſty had, 


ſince his late victory, publiſhed * a declaration, refuting ſome calumnies of the 
faction, particularly that of his commiſſions of: array being intended to take away a 
part of the eſtates of the yeomanry ; which had occaſioned villages to riſe upon 


| gentlemen repairing to his court, and a proclamation, diſavowing any deſign of 
| plundering London and Weſtminſter, overawed by tumults of the rabble, and by il- 


legal power ; and offering pardon to all citizens (except Fowhe and Manwaring) 
that ſhould not afterwards pay contributions, or give aſſiſtance, to the army of te- 
bels, or enter into any aſſociation for the ſupport of Eſſex. In another , he took 
notice of the two houſes, aſſuming a power to raiſe armies, which no ene 
„ ever claimed before, declaring all perſons out of their protection, that would not 
join in their rebellion, forbidding, the peace to be kept in Yorkſhire, and exerciſing 
ce by their ſoldiers ſuch a barbarous, ſacrilegious inhumanity in the churches of 
« Canterbury, Worcejier, Oxford, and other places, and ſuch unheard of outrages, 
* as were never before practiſed by Jeus and Atheiſts, With regard to their com- 
ce plaint of his bringing waggons from Cbeſter (that had been intended for Ireland 
t for the carriage of his munitions, he obſerved, that thoſe waggons were his own, 


b few in number, of ſmall value, and certified to be of no uſe to the ſervice, for 


« which they had been provided: and the few cloathes, taken near Coventry, were 
e probably deſigned for the relief of that place, then in actual rebellion, had been 
« ſeized without his order; and he was ſo far from diverting any thing really de- 
e ſigned for Ireland to other uſes, that, finding at Cheſter 3000 ſuits of cloathes, 
t neglected to be ſent, he had, notwithſtanding the neceſſity of his own army, gi- 
ct ven orders for their ſpeedy tranſportation thither. His accuſing ſome factious, 
ee ſeditious members of both houſes, as traitors, for actions which, according to the 


© known law of the land, were high treaſon, could not be deemed an accuſing. 


e thoſe two bodies; eſpecially ſince all the nation knew, that of 500, which the 
« houſe of commons contained, there did not now remain in it 100, neither had 
te above ſuch a number conſented almoſt to any thing he had ever complained of, 
“and of about 100 peers of the realm, there were not above 15 or 16 who con- 
e curced in thoſe miſerable reſolutions, which diſturbed the publick peace; many 
« thereof being of deſperate fortunes without any ſupport, but what they derive, 


© from their commands in the rebel army.” It would be too tedious to, recount 


all the falſchoods and calumnies thrown by this factious ſet of men, in the courſe of 
the war, upon his majeſty's perſon and actions, without reſerve, and without 
foundation; their cauſe was too bad to be ſupported. by artifices leſs wicked: 


and it is as needleſs to take notice of their conſtant ſolemn. Profeſſions of duty to 
him, zeal for religion, regard for the laws, and deſire. of the peace of the kingdom, 
ſince it will appear in the courſe of this hiſtory, that they belied themſelves in all 
their actions, and actually ſubverted the conſtitution in church and ſtate; which 
they were labouring to effect, at the ſame time, that they charged it upon the wor- 
thieſt and moſt conſiderable of the nobility and gentry of the nation, who, adhering 


to their ſovereign, were on that account branded by chem with the name of malig- 


nants and delinquents. 


THe. king's forces were on their ng from Oxford when by ſet © out \ thence on 
November 2; Eſſex being come at that time to Northampton, with his army, but 
nn provided with horſe and artillery. The houſes had ſent to Pra thither 
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for his conſent to a treaty, which he readily. granted: and, on the gt 
was diſpatched to Reading with a letter from the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords to 
lord Falkland, deſiring to know whether his majeſty would receive a petition, for 

eventing a further effuſion of blood, from a committee of both houſes, and grant 
a ſafe conduct for that purpoſe. The king expreſſed his readineſs for both: but 
deſired, that none whom he had by name proclaimed traitors, or excepted out of his 
pardons, might be of the committee, It was, perhaps, for this very reaſon, that 
the commons named Sir John Evelyn to be of their committee, with lord Wenman, 
Sir Jobn Hippeſley, and Mr. Pierpont; the lords appointed the earls of Northumber- 
land and Pembroke for theirs: and a ſafe conduct was ſent, on November 6, for 
them all, except Evelyn, who had been excepted out of the pardon offered by his 


majeſty to the gentlemen and inhabitants of Miliſpire. This exception was voted 
the next day by the commons to be a denial of a treaty with the parliament, and 


the committee of ſafety was ordered to draw up a declaration on the ſubject : but 
after a conference with the lords (who agreed now to the declaration for calling in 
the Scots) they allowed Sir John Evelyn, either to go or ſtay, at his option. They 
thought fit, likewiſe, to order the king's proclamation about the City not to be pub- 
liſhed: and fignified to their friends there, that they would make no peace but what 
ſhould anſwer their ends in religion, as well as for the ſettlement of the kingdom: 
A committee was, likewiſe, ſent to a common hall, called expreſly for this purpoſe, 
to acquaint them, that after endeavouring to procure a treaty, they could not effect 
it, and to quicken the citizens to a reſolution of maintaining their liberty and reli- 
gion with their lives and fortunes. This produced a contribution for raiſing 1000 
light horſe, and 3000 dragoons, under Sur. His majeſty, ſeeing theſe meaſures 
for war, and delays of the treaty that ſeemed affected, left Reading on the 10th, and 


joined his troops at Colnbrook; where he received the petition of the two houſes, 
with a requeſt, that he would reſide near London, whilſt their propoſitions were 


under conſideration. His anſwer expreſſed © a readineſs to the treaty, and a willing- 
« neſs to reſide at Windſor, if they would withdraw their forces thence, or at any 
« other place, which ſhould be thought more convenient, but wiſhed, his propo- 
e ſitions might be haſtened, to prevent any -inconveniences that might intervene.” 
It muſt be obſerved, that Eſſex, returning, on the 6th, with his army to London, was 


ordered the next day to draw it out to oppoſe P. Rupert near Windſor, which he 


promiſed to do as ſoon as he could, after the fatigue of long marches which he had 
made: but his men were ſo diſperſed, that the two houſes were forced to publiſh 
proclamations, enjoining them, on pain of death, to return immediately to their co- 
lours, and offering them rewards for ſo doing, Efex's orders for marching, and 
taking convenient poſts for the ſecurity of the country and the parliament, were re- 
peated on the 9, and he accordingly poſted different corps at Windſor, King ſton, and 
Acton: great diligence being uſed at the ſame time in ſeizing all ſerviceable horſes 


in London, and five miles about, to recruit his cavalry. There was a ſecond army, 


conſiſting of 6000 foot, and 1500 horſe, under the earl of Farwick, poſted near the 
town ; all the militia of London and Weſi minſter, amounting to above 12,000 men, 
were drawn out into intrenchments, though many of them ſeemed ſo little inclined 
to venture their perſons in the ſervice, that the houſe, of commons.made an order, 
on November 11, for their puniſhment. Efex*, marching out the ſame day with 
the groſs of his army, and good ſtore of ordnance (having ſent reinforcements of men 
and artillery to the corps at King ſton) poſted two or three of his beſt regiments at 
Brainford. There the committee, in their return to London, found them intrench- 


ing; his majeſty knowing nothing of it, till after their departure. 
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half that time there was no force to oppoſe his progreſs; an inactivity not ſuitable 
to his nature, but the effect of a reſolution, to do nothing which might irritate, 
whilſt there were hopes of an accommodation. Eſſex had, in the mean time, pur. 
ſuant to the orders of both houſes, poſted bodies of troops at Vindſor, King fton, 
and Aon without oppoſition, though in his own judgment thoſe proceedings were 
acts of hoſtility, as appears by his application to the lords, immediately upon the 
king's anſwer, being read at the meeting of the houſe on November 12, for di- 
rections, . how he ſhould order his forces during the time of the treaty, for, if he 
« ſhould advance his quarters towards the king's, it might be thought an act of ho- 


e ſtility, and, if he omitted any thing, he ſhould be thought remiſs. It was there. 


upon reſolved, < to write a letter to his majeſty's ſecretary, to know his pleaſure as 
« to a ceſſation during the treaty ; and the houſe directed Eſſex to forbear acts of 
« hoſtility, till further orders.” The letter was ſent by Sir Peter Killegrew, who 
coming to Brainford during the engagement, could not proceed further, and the 
letter was not delivered: one of his majeſty's, written the ſame morning before he 
marched from Co/nbrook, to the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, © mentioning Efex's 
« having drawn his forces out of London, which had put him under the neceſſity 


of marching to Brainford, and deſiring to receive their propoſitions there, that 


«© night, or early the next morning, to prevent inconveniences, ſeems to have been 
ſtopped by Eſſex, It was neceſſary to diſlodge the enemy from that place, before it 
was more ſtrongly fortified, in order to ſtop any further advances (which ſeems to 
have been Efex's deſign) towards the king's army, which was in a manner ſur- 
rounded, and might elſe have been inveſted by the numerous forces of the two 
houſes, ſo that it would be diſabled, either to move or ſubſiſt. The royal army 
coming near Brainford, and ſeeing the rebels reſolved to maintain their ground, it 
was determined in council to drive them thence: and general Ruther being there 
required to give an account of the diſpoſition he ſhould make for the attack, pro- 
poſed one which he did not intend to follow. The enemy was prepared to receive 
him in that difpoſition : but attacking them in another, he eaſily forced his way, 


and, with the loſs of only ten men, almoſt ruined Brooke's, Holles's, and Hampden's 


regiments*, killing or driving into the river great numbers, and taking above 600 
priſoners, a greater number of armes, eleven colours, good ſtore of ammunition, and 
fifteen pieces of ordnance. The priſoners were ſet at hberty, upon taking an oath, 
that they would never more bear armes againſt his majeſty: but doctors Downing 
and Stephen Marſhal, two favourite divines of the republican faction, pretending to 


a power of abſolving them from it, drew moſt of them ſoon after into another re- 


bellion. The king, ſatisfied with ſecuring his army from being cooped up, did not 


offer to purſue his advantage: but on advice, that Efex had withdrawn his forces 


from King ſton, he quitted Branford, and retired firſt thither, in three or four days 
after, to Reading, with his army, that its neighbourhood might give no-alarm to 
the city, nor hinder the two houſes from ſending him their propoſitions. 

Tux fears of the faction leſſening upon his majeſty's removal to a greater diſtance, 
all thoughts of a treaty were laid aſide; Efſex's ſtopping the letter was approved =, 
and he was directed to purſue the enemy with all advantages whatſoever; the new 


army under Warwick, and the 4000 light horſe and dragoons under Skippon and 
Hurrey, being put under his command for that purpoſe. A meſſage of the king 


from Oatlands, on November 18, to the two houſes, ſhewing the neceſſity he was un- 
der, ſince there was no ceſſation, of ſeizing Brainford, and expreſſing his deſire of 
receiving their propoſitions for peace, obliged them to ſome return: but ſuch an one 
as they knew could not be complied with, and was deſigned only to inſult, and ſhew 
their contempt of, his majeſty. The ſum of it was to defire « he would return to 
« his parliament, with his royal, not his martial, attendance:“ the lords, indeed, 
| 1 Letters of Sir E. Hyde to: Sir Fr. Otteley, Nov, 20. * November 14, 1 9. 
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had added a clauſe to this effect, © or elſe they would in convenient time ſend him Cn 


« propoſitions for peace: but the clauſe was rejected by the commons . This pe- 
tition was ſent, on November 2 5, in a neglectful manner, not by a committee, but in 
a letter to ſecretary Faſkland, to be delivered to his majeſty at Reading. It could 
not be expected, that he ſhould now deliver up himſelf, his children, and all his loyal 
ſubjects, into the hands of a mercileſs faction, and the power of a rebellious army, 
which had ſought to kill him at Kineton, when the ſame inſolent demand had been 
ſo often, upon the juſteſt grounds, rejected, before matters were carried to ſuch an 
_ extremity. The king's gentle anſwer, refuſing their extravagant demand, and re- 

commending the method of propoſitions by a committee, was not favoured with a 
reply from the two houſes; who now confident of their own ſtrength, and voting, 


© the king had no mind to peace,” applied themſelves to warlike preparations; 
raiſing more forces, empowering commiſſioners to ſeize the money, plate, and horſes 


of all malignants, to aſſeſs, at diſcretion, all who had not contributed any thing, or 
what was deemed ſufficient, to ſeize what was due to them from debtors, to com- 
pound for their debts, and to lay taxes, to the fifth of their real eſtates, and the 20" 
of their perſonal, whether merchandize, goods of trade, or ſtocks of money, Theſe 
arbitrary and illegal ordinances, invaſive of the liberties, and property of the ſubject, 
the abſolute diſpoſal whereof the commons arrogated to themſelves, and another 
ſor the payment of tonnage and poundage, gave his majeſty reaſon to publiſh a de- 
claration a, forbidding all his ſubjects to ſubmit to them, or make any payment 
thereon, the money ariſing thence being applied to ſupport this unnatural rebellion. 
A bill paſſed in this very ſeſſion, had forbid all perſons to pay either tonnage or 

poundage, unleſs it was impoſed by act of parliament, on pain of a premunire, and 


the commons had laid vaſt fines on the cuſtomers who had received it before this 


prohibition : but they now took upon them to diſpenſe with the law, and the penal- 


ty: and whoever refuſed to pay (as many did) were treated and proſecuted as de- 


linquents. 


AMONG other arbitrary proceedings of the commons, his majeſty took notice of 


Sir Sidney Montague's being expelled 3 the houſe, and committed to the Tower, for 
not taking the aſſociation to live and dye with the earl of Ee. This loyal gen- 
tleman, father to the firſt ' earl of Sandwich, being aſked to take it, ſaid, * He was 
« an old man, likely to dye before Eſſex, and therefore could not ſwear to live with 
« him, nor would he ſwear to dye with him, ſince he did not know what end that 
« great man might come to, as he was marching at the head of an army againſt 
« the king, which he could not excuſe from treaſon.” When he was at laſt diſ- 
charged, perhaps by the intereſt of his nephew, the lord Nimbolton (who, about 
this time, by the death of his father, became earl of Mancheſter) he was preſſed by 
the houſe, in that critical moment, to lend 1000/7. for their ſervice in Northampton- 
ſhire, which he refuſed. His eldeſt brother, the good lord Montague of Boughton, 
a true ſon of the church of England, extremely zealous for her liturgy, and fo ſe- 
vere in his life, that the Puritans would fain have had him thought to be of their 


ſect, who had never troubled himſelf with attending at court, and minded nothing 


but country affairs, living hoſpitably, and doing good among his neighbours, ſhew- 


ed the like ſpirit, when a party of horſe was ſent, on September q, to bring him up 


priſoner to town, for putting the king's commiſſion of array in execution. This 
worthy nobleman, eighty years of age, met, on the road at Barnet, the earl of Eſſex, 
then going down to the army, which he was to lead againſt his ſovereign ; and the 
earl ſtopping his coach to ſalute him, the noble lord ordered his coachman to drive 
on, ſaying, It was not a time for compliments.” When he came to London, and 
after juſtifying the legality of his obedience to the king's commands, was told, he 
muſt be detained a priſoner, but it ſhould be in the houſe of his daughter, Frances 
: Huſband's Coll. 756. : Tbid, 768. 788. Dec 3. Warwick, 221. 
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Cranes, counteſs of Rutland; he ſaid, * If he deſerved to be a priſoner, he deſerved to be 
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« ſent to a priſon; nor would he conſent to be ſent thither, till her houſe was 
called, in the warrant, his priſon. The lady, who was very zealous in the cauſe of 
the two houſes, was much offended at this; and he was afterwards removed to the 
Savoy, where he continued a priſoner till he died on June 15, 104453 a rare exam- 
ple of a true old Engliſh ſpirit, chriſtian fortitude, and diſintereſted loyalty, 

IT was now the uſual time of the year for the king's pricking of ſheriffs” : and 
he had now made choice of ſuch in all counties, that the two houſes foreſaw, the 
people were not likely to be ſo implicitely at their diſpoſal. | This put them upon 


avowing openly, what they had before craftily inſinuated in ſome particulars, « that 


te the ſovereign power was wholly and entirely veſted in them; and that the king 
«© himſelf, ſevered from them, had no regal power whatever.” There was no want 
of lawyers, abandoned enough to proſtitute their pens in defence of this notion, ne- 
ver heard of before, and contrary to the conſtant courſe of the government in all 
ages, applying what was ſaid, either in law books or records, of the ſovereign power, 
ſometimes to the parliament, though an occaſional aſſembly, called and ſitting at the 
pleaſure of the crown, and ſometimes to the houſe of commons alone. In conſe- 
quence of this new invented doctrine, the two houſes had taken upon them, not onl 

to turn out judge Mallet, for ſeing no harm in the Kentiſb petition, and not allow- 
ing their ordinance for the militia to be read at the aſſizes, as being illegal, but had 
appointed other judges at their pleaſure, They had diſpoſed of the offices which 
belonged to the crown, giving the ſpeaker Lenthall (to whom they made a preſent 
likewiſe of 6000 J.) poſſeſſion of the maſterſhip of the rolls: and now they had a 
mind to uſurp the. nomination. of ſheriffs. They began with declaring, © that 


the ſheriffs, then conſtituted by the king, were not legal ſheriffs, and neither 


« ought to execute, nor be obeyed in, their office, and that whoever was made by 
« the king, ſheriff of any county, ſhould be ſent for as a delinquent:” and it being 
unreaſonable to leave the counties without the legal miniſter to whom the law had 
intruſted their cuſtody, it was propoſed, ** that they ſhould make a new great ſeal, 

cc. and, by that authority, make ſheriffs and whatever other officers they thought pro- 


* per; but this was ſo flagrant an act of high treaſon, being expreſly ſo declared 


by the ſtatute 25 E. III. c. 2. that the motion was laid aſide for the preſent. Among 
other acts of ſovereignty, they treated, as if they had been an independent ſtate, 
with foreign powers, ſending agents with letters of credence and inſtructions, to 
tranſact matters with them in all the forms as uſed by princes: Valter Strickland 


was their agent in Hollande; they had others, at the courts of Bruxelles and Paris, 


where they did them notable ſervice, The crowns of France and Spaine, the firſt 


governed by the politicks of cardinal de Ricblieu, and ſeeking its own aggrandiſe- 


ment by embroiling its neighbours, the latter incenſed at the late treaty between 
England and Portugal, and both forgetting the common intereſt and cauſe of ſo- 
vereigns, which require them to diſcourage rebellion in each others ſubjects, ſent the 
one M. de 1a Ferie Marquis d Etampes, the other, Don Alonſo de Cardenas, as 
their. embaſſadors, to negotiate with the two houſes, whatever meaſures 5 be 
neceſſary to their ſervice, and the king's detriment. 

His majeſty, ſeeing no likelihood of a treaty, left 8 aries: firſt drawn L 
line about it, and ſeen the works in a reaſonable forwardneſs: and appointing Sir 
Arthur Aſton, commiſſary general of the horſe, governor of the place, with a garri- 
ſon of above 2000 foot, and a regiment of horſe, marched, in the beginning of De- 
cember, with the reſt of his army, to Oxford, where he propoſed to paſs the winter. 
The univerſity, beſides their plate, had, out of the treaſuries of the ſeveral colleges, 

preſented him with 10, ooo l. and they now made him a new preſent, which, with 
2 liberal contributions of the gentry, ſerved to maintain * foot at the rate of 
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contributions, raiſed in the enemies quarters, for the pay of his cavalry. This prince 


5 


had a natural genius for war”, and had gained a good deal of experience abroad ; *** 


his perſonal courage was as great as any man's, and bordered upon raſhneſs, natu- 
rally enterprizing, always active, and fond of all occaſions of fighting, whether with 
or without advantage. He was temperate to a degree of abſtemiouſneſs, inured 
himſelf to all the hardſhips of a common ſoldier, and was very careful in diſciplin- 
ing his troops: but he was rough in his nature, unpolite in his behaviour, poſitive in 
his opinions, overbearing in debates, and treating the counſels of others with ſuch a 
contempt, as ſoon cauſed diviſions among the military men, and proved of very ill 
conſequence to the king's affairs, who, out of indulgence to him, did not care to 
interpoſe with his authority. The garriſons, of Banbury, on the edge of Warwick 
and Northampton ſhires, of the Brill in Bucks, and of Reading, V allingford, Abing- 
don, Faringdon, and Denington in Berks, ſecured the quarters of his army in this 
laſt county, and that of Oxon: but the lord . Grandſon, who, during his majeſty's 
ſtay at Reading, had been ſent with 300 horſe, 200 dragoons, and a party of foot to 
a remote quarter in Hants (with the view of raiſing a greater force to relieve Chi- 
cbeſter, which had been ſeized, on November 22, by Mr. Forde, high ſheriff of 
Suſſex, Sir W. and Sir Fobn Morley, Sir 7 bomas Bowyer, Sir Edw. Biſhop, Thomas 
and George Gunter, and other gentlemen of that county) and through a miſcarriage 
of orders, {till continued in a poſt too much expoſed, was ſurprized, on Dec. 15, by 
Sir W. Waller. Having only time to retire before an army of 5000 horſe and foot 
into Wincheſter, he was there, by the treachery of the townſmen, taken with all his 
corps; though he had the good fortune to eſcape afterwards, with two or three of 
his principal officers, to Oxford: and Chicheſter, deſpairing of relief, in about a fort. 
night after, was obliged to ſurrender. Theſe diſaſters were in ſome meaſure com- 
penſated by lieutenant general Wilmot's taking Marlborough in Wilts, where Eſſex 
had placed a good garriſon under colonel Ramſey, a Scot, to cut off the king's com- 
munication with the weft, and infeſt his quarters in Berꝶſbire. Great ſtore of armes, 
four cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of ammunition, beſides above 1000 pri- 
ſoners, among which were the governor and ſome officers; who, taking refuge in 
the church, yielded upon quarter. The caſtles of Yardour and the Devizes in the 
ſame county, thoſe of Taunton and Bridgewater in Somerſet, and Baſing bouſe in 
Hants, were held for the king: but they were the onely fortreſſes under his com- 
mand from Berks to the we/? of Cornwall, Wales indeed was entire on his fide, 
with Shropſhire and Worcefterſhire : but in the ſouth marches, the earl of Stamford 
had got poſſeſſion of Hereford and Gloucgſter. The power of London ſubjected the 
ſouth, eaſt, and moſt of the middle, of England to the will of the two houſes, who 
formed the counties there ſituated into various aſſociations for their defence, Man- 
cheſter hindered Lancaſhire and Cheſhire from being entirely reduced into his ma- 
jeſty's obedience, as the four moſt northern counties of England were by the dili- 
gence and conduct of the earl of Newcafile ; who being invited into Yorkſhire, to 
ſupply the want of vigour and military {kill in the earl of Cumberland, entered it 
with 2000 horſe, and 6000 foot, and drove the lord Fairfax from his poſt of Tad- 
caſter ; forcing him to retire to Selby and Cawood-caftle, He could not have main- 
tained his ground in theſe laſt places, had it not been for the aſſiſtance of forces he 
received from Hull, and of money from the rich clothing towns of Leeds, Halifax, 
and Bradford, which kept his army from diſbanding, though it ſtill continued in 
diſtreſs. The earl, to prevent his being reinforced from Lincolnſhire, which he 
earneſtly ſollicited, ſent a body of 500 foot, and as many horſe, to ſtrengthen the gar- 
riſon of Newark, which ſoon took Grantham and Belvorr-caftle, and cut out work 
| 125 2 JWarwict's Mem. 226—228, 0 C2. | a3 
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enough for lord #loughby of Parbam, and the committee of the tuo houſes in bang 
county. Such was the ſituation of this kingdom at the end of the year 1642. 
NorwirASsTAN DNG the immenſe ſums received by the two houſes from contri. 
butions, ſequeſtrations, and other methods, their warlike expences had been ſo great, 
and the charge of their infinite number of commiſſioners and agents, ever paid with 
profuſeneſs bad been ſo exceſſive, that they were already at an end of their money. 
Forced to ſet on foot a new contribution, they did not find the fame zeal in ſub. 


ſcribers; the commons hoped to excite them by the examples of Sir G. Whitmore, 


Sir J. Cordel, Sir Jobn Gayer, and other aldermen and wealthy citizens: but ſend. 
ing for them to the bar on Chriſtmas eve, and propoſing to them reſpectively a con- 
tribution of 3000 J. or 1000 J. they had all the courage to refuſe. The city was ge- 
nerally diſpoſed: to peace: and though the commons had appointed a committee, 

on December 12, to enquire about getting hands to petitions for peace in London, 

Southwark, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, yet the terror of ſuch an inquiſition, did 
not deter their truſty * prentices'either from offering a petition! (though they could 
not get a member to preſent i it the firſt day of their attendance) or from teazing them 
afterwards for an anſwer. Four hundred of the moſt ſabſtantial citizens aſſembling 
at Guild. hall to ſign a like petition , were attacked, cut and ſlaſhed by a party of 
troopers, driven away by violence, amd ſome of the chief committed to priſon : but 
the deſire of peace was ſo general, that petitions were ſtill prepared by 'Weſtminſter, 
Hertfordſhire, and Effe; this laſt being ſigned by 6000: perſons; Neither reports 
of imaginary victories, of the king's weakneſs a, and that he would be ſoon ſwallow. 
ed up, nor forged letters, pretended to be intercepted by colonel Goodwin, expreſſing 
the cavaliers intentions; to:deſtroy all the merchants of London, and to fire the city, 
on account of their adherence to the parliament, could ſtop the petitioning humour: 


0 an the two houſes found themſelves obliged to renew their profeſſions of peace, and 


appoint a committee for drawing up propoſitions to be tendered to his majeſty. 
Reiche upon ſuch as his majeſty could not in honour or conſcience acoept, they 


thought it proper to get ſuch petitions to the king and to each houſe, from the com- 


mon council (Which was entirely governed by the faction) as might ſhew, that the 
city deſired peace on no other terms, than the two houſes would vouchſafe to offer. 


That to his majeſty, . after a preamble full of pompous profeſfions of duty and 


<« loyalty to him, contained a requeſt, that he would return to his parliament, 
« accompanied with his royal, not martial, attendants, that religion, laws, and liber- 


0 ties might be ſettled, and whatever was amiſs in church and commonwealth be 


«reformed, by their advice.” This was in effect deſiring his majeſty to diſband 


The king's 


anſwer to the 


petition of 
the common 
council. 


his army, and to put himſelf, witty all his loyal andere, into the hands of woo £ two 
houſes, to be treated as they pleaſed. wo Tr *$ithh 

Ir was. preſented at Oxford, on Fanuary 9, hs tote 8 _ "PHE 
dle t ; and the king very tender i in doubting the loyalty of the City, expreſſed 
In his anſwer, % The ſingular regard he had for the affections of the city, his deſire, 
as well to renew. his marks of favour to it, as to make it his chief place of 
« reſidence, and his belief, that the better and greater part thereof was full of love, 
« duty, and loyalty to his majeſty, and that the tumults, which had forced him to 


leave that place, conſiſted more of deſperate perſons of the ſuburbs and the neigh- 


« bouring towns than of the inhabitants gf the city. He looked on his good ſub- 
« jets there, as perſons groaning under the ſame burden as himſelf, and apyed, by 
et the ſame perſons, / WhO raiſed. thaſe tumults, and by the ſame army, which gave 
4 battel to his majeſty. No body could deſire, more than he did, the particular 
peace and proſperity of that place by his acceſs thither: but he deſired his good 
t ſubjects of Londen to conſider, what confidence he could have of ſecurity there, 
ce whilſt the laws of the land were ſo notoriouſly. trampled under foot, and the 
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« wholeſome government of that city, heretofore ſo famous over all the world; CuAktl Es. 


« was now ſubmitted to the arbitrary power of a few deſperate perſons of no repu- 


„„A a 


tation; whilſt armes were taken up againſt his expreſs command, and collections A, D. 1643. 


16 publickly made for maintaining the army, which had given him battel, and done 
« their utmoſt to take away his life, and deſtroy his royal iſſue; whilſt ſuch of his 
« ſubjects, as out of duty to him, and compaſſion to their bleeding country, had 
laboured for peace, were reviled, injured, and murthered, even by the magiſtrates 
of that city, or by their directions; and whilſt Laar Pennington, the pretended 
« lord mayor, the principal author of the calamities threatening the ruin of that 
« famous city, Ven, Fouke, and Manwaring, all perſons notoriouſly guilty of ſchiſm 
« and high treaſon, commit ſuch outrages, in oppreſſing, robbing, and impriſoning 
« at their diſcretion, all his ſubjects, whom they ſuſpect of wiſhing well to his ma- 
c « jeſty. He deſired likewiſe to know, whether the petitioners, believed, the reviling 
« and ſuppreſſing the book of common prayer, eſtabliſhed in this church ever ſince 
« the reformation, the diſcountenancing and impriſoning godly, learned, and pain- 
« ful preachers, and the cheriſhing of Browni/ts, Anabaptiſis, and all manner of 
« ſectaries, be the way to maintain the true reformed protęſtant religion? Whether 
« to comply with and afliſt thoſe, who have actually attempted to kill his majeſty, 
« to allow and favour libels, paſquils and ſeditious ſermons againſt his majeſty, be 
« to defend his royal perſon and honour, according to the duty of their allegiance? 
« Whether to impriſon mens perſons, and plunder their houſes, becauſe they will 
« not rebel againſt his majeſty, nor aſſiſt thoſe that do? Whether to deſtroy their 
« property by taking away the twentieth part of their eſtates, and, by the ſame ar- 
« bitrary power, make four of their faction judges of what that twentieth part is, be 
to defend the lawful rights and liberties of the ſubject? And, if they think theſe 
« actions to be inſtances of either, whether they do not know, the perſons before 
« named to be guilty of them all? Or whether they can expect God's bleſſing on 
« the city, whilſt, perſons of ſuch known guilt and wickedneſs, are defended; and 
« juſtified among them, againſt the power of that law, by which only they can ſub- 
« fiſt? But notwithſtanding the actions of theſe ill men, he was ſo far from being 
« incenſed againſt the city, that he wiſhed to be there, and, by his protection, make 
« the trade, wealth, and glory thereof (o decayed by the publick diſtractions) be 
6 again the envy of all foreign nations; and offered a general pardon to all his ſub- 
« jects of London, the ſuburbs and Ve minſter (except the perſons formerly excepted) 
« and, if they ſhould ſolemnly declare, they would defend the known laws of the 
land, and be governed by no other rule; if they ſhould, by maintaining their own 
cc « rights. and liberties, and by ſuppreſſing any force. or violence unlawfully raiſed 
« againſt theſe and his majeſty, manifeſt their power to defend and preſerve him 
« from all tumults, affronts, and violence; if they ſhould. apprehend the four men, 
« who enrich themſelves by the ſpoil and oppreſſion of his good ſubjects, and the 
ruin of the city, that he might proceed againſt them, by the courſe of law, as 
ce guilty of high treaſon, he would ſpeedily return to them with his royal, and with- 
out his martial, attendance, and would uſe his utmoſt endeavours, that they might 
« enjoy all the bleſſings of peace and plenty. If after all, the art and intereſt of 
s thoſe men ſhould ſo far prevail, as to involve. more in their guilt, and draw the 
city to ſacrifice its preſent happineſs and future hopes to their pride, fury, and 
« malice, he gave them warning, that whoever ſhould henceforth take up armes 
without his conſent, contribute money or plate, on pretence of any authority 
whatſoever, for the maintenance of the army under Eſſex, or pay tonnage and 
poundage, till ſettled by act of parliament, might expect the ſevereſt puniſhment 
the law could inflict, and that, ſuch parts of their eſtates, as lay within his power, 
to be ſeized for the ſupport of his army, raiſed for the defence of his perſon, the 
40 laws, and the kingdom. He deſired the Es to call to mind the duty, af- 
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« fection, and loyalty of their predeceſſors to his anceſtors, the renown' which they 
« had acquired, and the bleſſing of heaven which had always: accompanied thoſe 
«. yirtues, and to conſider the perpetual infamy, which would unavoidably fall upon 
« them and their children, if infinitely the meaner part in quality, and much the 
« leſſer part in number, ſhould be able to alter the government, fo admirably eſta- 
e bliſhed, deſtroy the trade'ſo excellently ſettled, and waſte'the wealth ſo induſtri- 
ouſly gotten, of that flouriſhing city; and to gather up courage and reſolution to 


“ join with his majeſty in defence of that religion, law, and liberty, which hitherto 


had, and could only make themſelves, his majeſty, and his kingdom happy. In 
es the concluſion, after obſerving how far, beyond the example of his prede- 
tc cefſors, he had concurred, with the advice of his parliament, in giving up many 
te of his known rights for the benefit of his ſubjects, and had uſed all poſſible means 
* to beget a right underſtanding between them, he recommended to them, to apply 
« themſelves to thoſe, who, by making juſt, peaceable, and honourable propoſitions 
* to his majeſty, could only beget that concurrence.” 
THe utmoſt diligence had been always uſed to ſuppreſs the king's declarations, 

and prevent their being publiſhed in London: he was apprehenſive of his anfwer 
being treated in the ſame manner; and ſent it, not by the aldermen that preſented 
the petition (whom yet he treated with great courteſy) but by one of his own ſer- 


vants, Mr, H. Heron, to be communicated to a common hall of the city. Some 
time was loſt in preſenting it, by an order of the houſes, forbidding their lord mayor 


to call a Common-hall : but upon ſecond thoughts the order was revoked, an Hall 
called, and precautions taken to defeat the effect which the anſwer might have upon 


the city. A committee of both houſes attended at its reading; the earl of Man- 


Treaty at Ox- 


ford on pro- 
poſitions for 


peace, 


chefter and Mr. Pym made their comments upon it; affuring all their friends of 


being ſupported by parliament ; their factious mob came in ſholes to huzza at their 


harangues: and ſtrong guards of horſe and foot were brought down to frighten the 
well affected citizens from expreſling their affections, and ſpeaking their ſentiments. 
The common hall agreed, on Far. 13, to refer the king's anſwer to the common 
council, with directions to follow the advice of parliament; nobody daring to op- 
poſe the motion, though tickets were ſcattered about Guild. ball, exhorting the livery- 
men to infiſt on the city's being defended by their own train bands, not by merce- 
nary ſoldiers. All thoughts of addreſſes from the city to his majeſty being now laid 
gſide, the licence of ſeditious and treaſonable diſcourſes daily encreaſed; and when 
complaint was made to the lord mayor of a delperate perſon's ſaying, he hoped 
< ſhortly to waſh his hands in the king's blood,” Pennington refuſed to iſſue any war- 
rant for his apprehenfion. Some of the companies in the city till propoſed to take his 
majeſty's anſwer into conſideration; but were, by. : an order of the commons, on Jan. 
26, inhibited from proceeding therein. As the two houſes were bent on war, and 


feared they could not carry it on with ſucceſs againſt the king without the aſſiſtance 


of the Scots, it was reſolved to paſs the bill for eradicating epiſcopacy, which the 
Kirke inſiſt on as a condition of their confederacy and ſücccbr. It anſwered like- 
wiſe another end of the faction, as being now paſſed by the lords, they might make 
the royal aſſent to it one of the propoſitions, which the clamour of the world forced 
them to preſent to his majeſty, and which they contrived to be ſuch, as he could not 
in honour and conſcience accept. The earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſ- 
bury, and Hollande, and eight commoners, were ſent with them, on Jan. 27, to Ox- 
ford: and to countenance one of their falſe reports, * that there was ſo great a ſcarcity 


| « of victuals in all the king's quarters thereabouts, that he muſt ſoon either ſubmit or 


« ſtarve,” proviſions of all kinds, even of bread, were ſent in waggons and on horſes 
from London, for the ſupply of this committee. Beſides ſome further laws againſt 
the Papiſis, which the king had over and over expreſſed his readineſs to paſs, when 


tendered for his royal aſſent, the propoſitions defired him, “ 1. 16 diſband his ar- 


ob mies, 
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« mies, as they were ready to diſband theirs, aud return to parliament. 2. To leave Cunts I. 
« delinquents to the judgment of parliament, 3, 4, 5. To paſs the bills, againſt NT 
« ſuperſtitious innovations and pluralities, and ſcandalous miniſters, for eradicating * 
« epiſcopacy (which had paſſed the upper houſe on Fan. 30, when only five lords 
« were preſent) and for the aſſembly of divines, and to promiſe he would paſs ſuch 
other bills for ſettling church government, as, after conſultation with thoſe di- 
vines, ſhould be reſolved on by both houſes. 6. To remove the earl of Brio 
« from his councils, and that neither he, nor Edward lord Herbert, be ſuffered to 
« come within the verge of the court, or have any employment in the ſtate, 7, To 
« paſs an act of parliament for ſettling the militia by ſea and land, with the forts 
« and ports of the realm, in ſuch manner as ſhould be agreed on by both houſes. 
« 8, To confirm all the judges of their appointment, by letters patent, enabling them 
« to hold their places, quamdiu bene ſe geſſerint, and to remove all whom he had 
« conſtituted by the like patents. 9. To reſtore all juſtices of peace, and cuftodes 
« retulorum, put out of commiſſion fince April 2, 1640, (except ſuch as were put 
« out at their deſire) and to turn out all, as ſhould be excepted againſt by both 
« houſes. 10, To paſs the bill for ſecuring the privileges of parliament from the 
« conſequences of the accuſation of Kimbolton and the five commoners. 11. To 
« give his aſſent to ſuch acts as both houſes ſhould adviſe for paying the debts and 
« damages, wherein the publick faith had been engaged by the two houſes. 12. To 
v make a ſtricter alliance with the ſtates for defence of the proteſtant religion, and 
« reſtoring the prince Palatine to his dignities and dominions. 13. To except, 
out of the general pardon of offences before Fanuary 10, 1641, all ſuch as ſhall 
be queſtioned in parliament before Fanuary 10, 1643, all perſons that have been 
« concerned in the Iriſb rebellion, the earl of Newcaſtle and George lord Digby. 
„ And 14. To reſtore, as well ſuch members of either houſe, as have been turned 
« out of employments ſince the beginning of this parliament, with ſatisfaction for 
« the profits of their places, ſince they were removed, as all others who had been 
« diſplaced, for any aſſiſtance given to both houſes, or obeying their commands, or 
« forbearing to attend in parliament, without licence, or for any other occaſion 
« arifing from the preſent differences. 1 | | 58 | 


o 


+> 


Taz members of the committee, who brought theſe propoſitions, thought them 
very unreaſonable, and inveighed freely againſt the tyranny of the faction: but 
magining, that the violent party could not deny his majeſty's reaſonable deſires, if 
the two houſes were once engaged in a treaty, preſſed much for a gracious anſwer. 
The king had ſeen by repeated experience how little dependance there was on ſuch 
undertakings; yet, after refuting ſome aſperſions on himſelf, and the juſtification 
of their own proceedings, with which their preambles were always interlarded, de- 
clared;” in his anſwer, that! though many of the propoſitions were deſtructive to 
« his juſt power and prerogative, and no way beneficial to his ſubjects; yet, becauſe 
« they might be mollified, explained, or waved upon debate, he was, out of his 
« earneſt deſire of peace, willing to have a ſpeedy time and place agreed on for the 
ie mesting of ſuch perſons, as ſhould be appointed by himſelf and the two houſes, 
<4 to diſcuſs thoſe propoſitions, and what his majeſty thought fit to propoſe.” Theſe 
were, . 1. That his own revenue, magazine, towns, forts, and ſhips, which had 
« been. taken or kept from him, might be reſtored. 2. That whatever had been 
« done or' publiſhed, contrary to the known laws of the land, or derogatory to his 
« known and legal rights and authority, might be recalled and renounced, 3. That 
« whatever illegal power hath been claimed and exerciſed by, or over, his ſubjects, 
« as impriſoning their perſons without law, ſtopping their Habeas Corpus, and im- 
«© poſing upon their eſtates without act of parliament, by both or either of the 
« houſes, or any committee thereof, or by any perſons appointed by any of them, 
« be diſclaimed, and all perſons ſo committed, to be forthwith diſcharged. 4. That 
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Cranes I. © as he ſhould readily conſent to all laws for ſuppreſſing popery, and the firm ſet- 


— 
A. D. 1643. 


« tling the protęſtant religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, he deſired a good bill to be 
« framed, for the better preſerving the book of common prayer from the ſcorn and 
« violence of Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with ſuch clauſes for the 
« eaſe of tender conſciences, as he had formerly offered. 5. That all perſons, who 
ſhould, upon the treaty, be excepted out of the general pardon, ſhould be tried by 
<« their peers, according to the uſual courſe and known law of the land, to be either 
« condemned or acquitted. And, 6. That a ceſſation of armes, and free trade for 
« all his ſubjects, be agreed on, to prevent any interruption in the treaty by inter- 
« yening accidents.” 2 N Pg] 
THz two houſes, intent on military preparations, and turning the church of 
England clergy out of their livings, took no notice of the propoſitions for ſome days; 
till the king, to quicken them, ſent another meſſage *, putting them in mind of his 
propoſal for a ceſſation of armes; and deſiring, if they approved it, that the day of 
its beginning, with the limitations and conditions of it, might, to prevent ſuch im- 
putations, as had formerly been laid upon him, be agreed on, before it commenced. 
This brought it into debate on February 13: and the lords were for diſbanding 


both armies, fixing a time for it, and appointing perſons to treat of the manner; but 


the commons would neither have a ceſſation, nor treat about the propoſitions, till the 
king had agreed to the diſbanding. The lords ſtill inſiſted on a ceſſation: but no- 
thing was done about it, till another meſſage came from his majeſty on February 21; 
when a committee was ordered to conſult Efex on the ſubject. The commons had, 

three days before, reſolved to treat about the propoſitions before the diſbanding, with 
a limitation, that his majeſty's propofition about his magazines, forts, and ſhips, and 
theirs for diſbanding the armies on both ſides, ſhould be concluded, before they pro- 


ceeded to any other propoſition; and the lords agreeing to it, the treaty. was ap- 
pointed to begin on March 4, and laſt only for twenty days. Eſſem's opinion about 


regulating the ceſſation, being received on February 24, the carl of Northumberland 
and lord Say were, on the laſt day of the month, named a committee to treat, for 
the upper houſe, as Mr. Pier pont, Sir W. Airmyn, Sir F. Holland, and Bulftrade 
Whitlock were for the lower: and a meſſenger was diſpatched for a ſafe conduct. 


This the king ſent for all, but Say, who lay under the ſame exception, as Sir F. 


Evelyn, having been declared by name a traitor; and indeed it was chiefly. on his 
account, that his majeſty bad taken up the reſolution of not admitting any ſuch to 
his preſence: but he declared the ſafe conduct ſhould be good for any other the 
lords ſhould appoint, not liable to the exception. Articles for a ceſſation, from 
March 4, to Lady-day, were ſent down at the ſame time with the demand of a ſafe 
conduct: and, till it was concluded, Eſex was ordered to take all advantages. The 


Eing did not receive the articles till March 1, and had he figned them without 


examination, they could not have been notified by the 4; ſome of them put him 
under great diſadvantages, whilſt the two houſes were left at liberty. to execute their 
illegat ordinances for taxations and ſequeſtrations all over the kingdom. This was 


the reaſon of his inſiſting, that none of his ſubjects ſhould. be plundered, moleſted, 


or impriſoned, but according to the known laws of the land, during the ceflation ; 
and that all his ſubjects might enjoy the benefit thereof, as well as the ſoldiery, he 
propoſed, they might have for the time a free and open trade and commerce. The 
two houſes inſiſting, peremptorily on their own articles, their commiſſioners, Who 
arrived, on March 21, at Oxford, were ordered not to admit of any alteration there- 
in; and though allowed to proceed in the treaty upon the propoſitions, they were 
reſtrained from concluding any one particular, without freſh directions from both 
houſes; whoſe pride and inſolence was ſuch, that they would not let them treat 
with any of the council, but only with the king himſelf, This ſtiffneſs. ſhewed no 
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great diſpoſition to a compliance with reaſon i in any of their demands : and it put Cnantes L 


his majeſty under a diſadvantage in treating with perſons, prepared with inſtructions, 


who would take what he ſaid or did for binding, though no act of theirs was fo, till ED 


it had been communicated to the two houſes, and authoriſed by their further di- 
rections. To prevent this inconvenience, he Jared to the committee, That he 
« would not be bound by what he faid, unleſs he delivered it in writing, and that 
« diſcourſe on both ſides ſhould Rand for nothing. 

Tx committee, entering upon his majeſty's firſt propoſition, « for the reſtorin 
« of his revenue, magazines, towns, forts and ſhips,” faid, „the two houſes had 
« made uſe of but a ſmall proportion of his revenue, a good part having been em- 
« ployed for the maintenance of his children: and making ſatisfaction for what 
« they had further received, they would leave it to him for the future; expecting 
« his majeſty to refund what had been taken for his uſe, upon any bills aſſigned for 
« other purpoſes. That all the armes and ammunition, taken out of his magazines, 
« ſhould be replaced in kind, but be entruſted to perſons in whom the two houſes 
could confide, and that he ſhould reſtore ſuch armes and ammunition as had been 
« taken for his uſe, from the magazines of towns and counties. That they would 
« remove their garriſons from all places, where there were none before the troubles, 
« flight all fortifications made fince that time, and leave them in their former con- 
« dition; no garriſon being to be removed, nor fortification to be repaired, without 
« the confedr of both houſes. That the towns and forts within the juriſdiction of 
« the Cingue-ports ſhould be put into the hands of ſome noble perſon of their con- 
ce fidence; that Portſmouth ſhould be reduced to its former garriſon, as all other 
e forts and towns, in which they had kept garriſons, ſhould be, to their eſtabliſh- 
« ment in the year 1636, but all ſhould be entruſted to perſons of quality, in 
« whom they could confide, who were not to admit into them any forces, raiſed 
« without the conſent of both houſes, but to ſuppreſs all forces whatſoever, raiſed 
« without ſuch conſent, and ſeize their armes and ammunition. That the king 
« ſhould likewiſe remove His garriſons from Neucaſtle and other places, leaving 
« them all as in A. D. 16 36, and put them, with all that had been formerly garri- 
e ſoned, into the hands of perſons of their ace with the like inſtructions; 
ct and that the ſki) s ſhould be committed toa confident of the two houſes, to be ap- 
” pointed lord high admiral of England by letters patent, quamdiu ſe bene geſſerit, 

«with power to appoint all fubordinate officers, and. inſtructions to ſuppreſs all 
« forces raifed by any perſon, . without conſent of the lords and commons in a 
« Ijament.“ 

10 this the king replied, « That he. knew not what proportion of * revenue 
« had been m ade uſe of by the two houſes, but had reaſon to believe, if little had 
ce been uſed, very much fil remained i in their hands; bis whole revenue having 
been ſcized by their orders, even to the taking his money out of the exchequer and 
te mint, and bonds (forced from his cofferer's clerk) for the proviſions of his houſ- 
« hold, that very little had come for his ſubfiſtence ; 70 but he was content to allow 
cc what had been affi igned for the maintenance of his children, . to receive the arrears, 
« que to himſelf, and to be ſure of his own, for the future. He was willing to make 
« good all monies taken for his uſe, upon any bills aſligned for other purpoſes, being 
 affured he had received very little or nothing that way: and expected they ſhould, 
a make ſatisfa 1 for all the vaſt ſums received and diverted to other c 17 
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CuAxTxSs I.“ been, or ſhould be, guilty of a miſdemeanor forfeiting that truſt, he would leave 


them them to the juſtice of the law ; and as he always intended to reſtore the 
armes he had been forced, when his own were ſeized, to take from the maga- 
« zines of counties and towns, he would take care to replace them there, as ſoon as 
* his own ſtores were refunded, As to the lighting of fortifications, and reducin 

of garriſons and caſtles, to the ſtate they were in before the troubles, he abſolutely 
agreed to it: but as for the governors, the Cinque. ports were already in the cuſ- 
tody of a noble perſon, liable to no juſt exception, who had ſuch a legal intereſt 
therein, that he could not, with juſtice, remove him from the charge, till ſome 
3 ſufficient cauſe ſhould be made appear to him; and in ſuch caſe, he might be 
« profecuted by the rules of juſtice. The government of Portſmouth, and all forts 
ein which garriſons had been kept before the troubles, ſhould be put into hands of 
e perſons liable to no juſt exception, all of them having, before that time, been 
granted by letters patent to unexceptionable perſons, who yet ſhould be removed, 

« 1f cauſe were given. The warden of the Cinque- ports, and all other governors 
« of towns and caſtles, ſhould keep their charges, as by law they ought, for the 
« king's ſervice and ſafety of the realm, and ſhould not admit into them any forces 
« either foreign or raiſed contrary to Jaw, but ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
« ſuppreſs them, and ſeize all armes and ammunition, according to the laws of 
ee the kingdom. As to his ſhips, he expected they ſhould be delivered to him, as 
« by law they ought; and when he ſhould nominate a lord high admiral, it ſhould 
« be one to whom no juſt exception could be made; if any ſhould, he would 


leave him to his trial, and would grant the office by letters patent, as uſual. In 


« the mean time, he would put the admiralty into commiſſion, and whatever ſhips 
« were ſet out by his authority, ſhould be employed for defence of the realm 
« againſt foreign forces, for the ſafeguard of merchants, ſecuring trade, guarding 
« of Ireland, and intercepting all ſupplies carrying to. the rebels; and ſhould do 
their utmoſt to ſuppreſs all forces raiſed by any perſon whatſoever, againſt the 
« Jaws of the kingdom, and ſeize their armes and ammunition.” -.. 

TRE difference upon this propoſition plainly lay in this point, whether the king 
ſhould have the diſpoſal of all thoſe places of truſt and command, which all his pre- 
deceſſors had enjoyed, which was veſted in him by law, and was in truth a part of 
his regality, or whether he ſhould be obliged to name only ſuch perſons as the two 
houſes recommended, a privilege to which no other parliament ever. pretended, and 
which would conſtantly exclude all he ſhould offer to nominate. © His majeſty 
r did not intend the houſes ſhould expreſs their confidence of the. perſons, but gave 
them liberty, upon juſt exceptions, to proſecute them according to law; being 
<« reſolved to protect none againſt the publick juſtice: and when any of the places 
* ſhould be void, he would name a fit ſucceſſor, according to the inherent right of 
« the crown, enjoyed by all his predeceſſors, in which he could not think his well- 
« affected ſubjects would put him under reſtraint.” The committee urging him 
to gratify the two houſes by complying with their demand of an exorbitant power, 
contrary to law, and ſubverſive of the ancient conſtitution, in order to remove their 


fears and jealouſies, his majeſty told them, « he expected from them ſome reaſon 


« grounded in law, either againſt his tight, or the capacity of the perſons he entruſt- 
« ed; and not a pretence of fears and jealouſies, of which, as he knew no ground, 

i muſt be ignorant of the remedy. Their 1 Neo might extend to the de- 
i priving him of all his juſt, regal power; .and as he had, more reaſon for fears and 


«' jealouſies on his part, he might more juſtly have demanded an addition of power, 
« for enabling him to keep his forts when he had them, ſince it had appeared how 
« eaſily they could take them from him: but he was content with the law of the 
« land, which it was his greateſt deſire to obſerve and maintain; and he expected 
66 the ſame from bis N. and believed, the mutual obſervance of that 5 
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« alone, to preſer ve the power and dignity of the prince, for the better protection 
« of the ſubject and of the law, and to avoid thoſe dangerous diſtractions, which 
« the intereſt of any ſharers with him would have infallibly produced.” The com- 
mittee, neither offering to anſwer his majeſty's reaſons, nor alledging any others of 
their own, only ſaid, they were tied up by their inſtructions to inſiſt on what 
« the two houſes demanded :” and the king replyed, he conceived it all the 
« juſtice in the world for him to inſiſt, that what was by law his own, and had 


« been taken from him contrary to law, ſhould be reſtored to him, without any 
ce new reſtrictions; it being unreaſonable that he ſhould be preſſed to diminiſh his 


« own rights, becauſe they had been violated: and uſurped by others.” This was the 
ſum of what paſſed in the treaty upon that propoſition. _ thor. 
THe firſt propoſition of the two houſes coming next into debate, the king ex- 
preſſed his deſire of all armies being diſbanded, and conceived the beſt way to it, 
« would be an happy and ſpeedy concluſion of the preſent treaty, which, if they 
« would contribute to it as much as he ſhould, would be ſuddenly effected: and 


e declared himſelf ready to repair to the two houſes, as ſoon as he could poſſibly do 
« it with honour and ſafety.” Being aſked, whether by a concluſion of the preſent- 


treaty, he meant a concluſion of the two firſt, or of all the propoſitions, he told them, 
* that if the concluſion of the two firſt ſhould be ſo full and perfectly made, that 
<« the law of the land might have a full, free, and uninterrupted courſe, for the de- 


te fence of the rights of his majeſty, of themſelves, and the reſt of his ſubjects, it 


« would amount to a clear evidence of a future peace, and would be ſuch a conclu- 
« fon as he intended, never meaning that the armies ſhould remain undiſbanded, 
ce till all the propoſitions on both ſides were fully adjuſted.” With regard to the 
clauſe in their firſt propoſition, * about his return to parliament,” the king was 
ſurprized to find the committee had no inſtructions to treat of it, nor even to treat 
of what was neceſſary to be done in order to diſbanding, but only to get him to ap- 
point a day for it, and to begin with the forces in the north, where he had a great 
army, and they none, to diſband; Finding he could not draw them to any propo- 
fition or overture for his return to the two houſes, which might give occaſion. to 
ſome expedient for advancing the peace, he thought fit to ſhew the world how de- 
firous he was of peace, and averſe to continue the armies longer than the law had 
its free courſe, by a meſſage ſent, on April 12, to the two houſes. He declared in it, 
«« That 1. as ſoon as he was ſatisfied in his firſt propoſition, for reſtoring'his reve- 
« nue, magazine, ſhips and forts, in which he deſired nothing but his own legal 
« rights and thoſe of his officers, which had been violently taken away from both, 
1 2, as ſoon as all the members of both houſes (except the biſhops who had been 
excluded by bill, or ſuch in whoſe places, upon new writs, new elections had 
been made) ſhould be reſtored to the ſame capacity of fitting and voting as they 
« had on Jan. 1, 1641, the ſame of right belonging to them by their birthrights, 
te and the free election of thoſe that ſent them, and 3. as ſoon as his majeſty and 
both houſes might be ſecured from ſuch tumults as had, to the breach of privi- 
e lege, and diſhonour of parliaments, formerly awed the members thereof; and 
e occalioned two complaints of the upper-houſe to the lower, and two deſires that 
the latter would join in a declaration againſt them, which ſecurity, he conceives, 
« can only be ſettled by adjourning the parliament to ſome other place, at leaſt 
twenty miles from London, the choice whereof he leaves to the two houſes, he 


« would readily conſent to an immediate diſbanding of the armies, and give a pre- 


i ſent meeting to both houſes, at the time and place to which they ſhall be adjourn- 
« ed; being confident, that the law will then recover its due credit and eſtimation, 
Vo. IV. 5 6 D | | « and 


1 
« without fearing what the law did not fear, to be, on both parts, a better cure of Cyan es. 
« fears and jealouſies, and a better means of eſtabliſhing an happy peace, than for 7 
« him to diveſt himſelf of thoſe truſts, which the law had ſettled in the cron is 
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CrarLesl.« and that upon a free debate, in a full and peaceable convention of parliament, 
Tae 0 ſuch proviſions will be made to prevent ſeditious preaching and printing againſt 


Reading 13 
ſieged and 
taken. 


his majeſty, and the eſtabliſhed laws, which have been one of the chief cauſes of 
ce the preſent diſtractions, and ſuch care taken, as well of his legal rights, as of the 
ce property and liberty of his ſubjects, that whhore hath been done by colour of 
« any illegal declaration, ordinance, or order, of either or both houſes, or of any 
ce committee thereof, and particularly the power of raifing armies without his ma- 
ce jeſty's conſent, will be recalled, diſclaimed, and provided againſt in ſuch manner, 
<« that no ſeed thereof may remain to ſpring out for the future, to the deſtruction of 
& the peace, and danger of the very being of the kingdom. In ſuch a convention 
et his majeſty is reſolved; by conſenting to ſuch bills, as ſhall be propoſed to him for 
« the real good of his ſabjeQts, to ſhew the world, how groundleſs the fears and] jea- 


s louſies raiſed againſt him have been: and if this offer (in which he aſks nothing 


«© wherein there is not apparent juſtice on his fide) be not conſented to, he makes no 
ee doubt, but all the world will ſee, who is moſt deſirous of peace, whoſe fault it is 
de that both armies are not diſbanded, and who have been the true cauſe, that this 
tt peace Was ever interrupted, and thoſe armies raiſed, to begin and continue the war, 
« and lay the kingdom in deſolation,” 

No anſwer was returned to this meſſage; and though the 1 25 W liog 


the king's papers likely to perſuade the nation that he was more defirous of peace 


than they, were againſt a rupture of the treaty, and the committee interceded for 
its being prolonged, yet the commons ordered their committee to come away from 
Oxford the next day, April 15, the laſt of the twenty days to which they had li- 
mited the treaty. It appeared plain enough from the firſt, that they had no view 
in it of peace, but only of putting a ſtop to the humour of petitioning for an ac- 
commodation, of amuling the world with the hopes of one, and of procuring ſome 
advantages to themſelves during the negociation. They had got in that time a new 
aſſeſſment of 10, ooo l. a week laid on London, beſides 40, ooo l. a month charged 
on it: and though they had not dared to execute with rigour their former ordi- 
nances, for a ſhilling in the pound on all lands, in countries not over- awed by the 
city, they now paſſed one, for laying 33, 518 J. a week (amounting to 1,742,930. 
a year) upon the kingdom. This could not be levied in many counties, fo that rhe 
burthen lay chiefly upon London; for the ſecurity whereof, they uſed the utmoſt 
diligence in drawing a line about it, making intrenchments and other fortifications, 
which was done with wonderful expedition. The unreaſonableneſs of their firſt 
propoſitions was ſufficient to ſhew the faction had no thoughts of peace: and this 
was evidently confirmed, by their manner of breaking off upon the firſt of them, 

and by their warlike preparations.  'They borrowed on Feb. 18 3, 60,000 1, of the 
city, to keep their army from diſbanding ; they got the common council; on April 
2, to raiſe ſeven regiments of foot and three of horſe, making 10,000 men ; and 
on April 6, prevailed upon the court of aldermen to advance 40,0001. for enabling 
Eſjex to advance with his army, Theſe were ſufficient indications of their real de- 


ſign: and it could not well be a ſubject of wonder, that when they broke off the 


treaty in ſuch an hurry, on April 15, they ſhould at the ſame time ſend Eſſex or- 
ders, to march from Windſor with his army, conſiſting of 16000 foot and 3000 


horſe, to inveſt Reading. There was in the place a garriſon of above 3000 foot + 
and 300 horſe, under Sir Arthur Afton, a brave and experienced officer; but the 
fortifications were weak, unfit to ſtand a formed ſiege, being made only to ſecure a 


winter quarter; and in fact, it had been reſolved in a council of war at Oxford, 


that before the end of April (when the enemy might think of taking the field) the 
$orrkyer ſhould ſlight the fortifications and draw off the garriſon, What rendered 
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it ſtill leſs able to ſuſtain a ſiege, was the want of ammunition ; the king not hav- Cuartes!, 


ing been able to get any iupply of that kind, beſides the 400 barrels of powder 
brought in the Providence, the remainder whereof, after the battel of Edge-hill, 
he had diſtributed among his garriſons, placing forty barrels in Reading, and re- 
ſerving ſcarce an hundred to himſelf at Oxford. Efſex had few officers that under- 
ſtood the manner of aſſaulting towns; his raw new-levied ſoldiers were not ſeaſon- 
ed enough to endure the fatigues of a ſiege in the ordinary way of approaches: yet 
this was the method taken; trenches were opened, and ſeveral batteries erected, 
which played furiouſly upon the town, though without any conſiderable execution. 
Various fallies were made from the town with good ſucceſs; many officers and ſol- 
diers being killed, and ſuch numbers wounded, that the carts which carried them 
to London were brought thither by night, with the utmoſt ſecreſy, leſt it ſhould in- 
timidate the citizens; the report of any loſs on the beſiegers part being deemed a 
mark of malignity, and puniſhed as ſuch by the faction. The ſiege had ſcarce been 


A. D. 1643. 


carried on a week, when Sir A. Aton, being in a court of guard neareſt to the 


enemies approaches, was unfortunately wounded in the head by the ſhivers of a 
brick tile, broken by a cannon ball, which taking away his ſenſes, rendered him 
incapable of giving directions for the place's defence. The next night aſter this 
accident, general Wilmot threw a ſupply of powder and 500 foot into the town; 
and received advice of the governor's hurt, and that the town would not be able to 
hold out above a week longer. The king's forces were diſperſed in diſtant quar- 
ters: P. Maurice was with a conſiderable body thereof on the banks of the Severne, 
to oppoſe Sir W. Waller; and P. Rupert, with 1200 horſe and about 700 foot, had 
marched in the beginning of the month towards Yorkſhire, to fetch a ſupply of am- 
munition, and to guard the queen to Oxford. pe | ; 44217 

Is majeſty however, gathering what troops he could together, advanced to Net- 
tlebed, with a force not able to fight the rebels, nor drive them out of their intrench- 
ments; his chief deſign being to fave the garriſon. Colonel Richard Fielding, upon 
whom the chief command had fallen, when the governor's wound incapacitated 

him for it, was actually in treaty with Eſſex for a ſurrender, when the king arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the place: and informing him, that he believed he might 
have good conditions, and liberty for the governor, officers, and ſoldiers, to march - 
away to Oxford, with their armes, ammunition, baggage, four pieces of ordnance, 
flying colours, and all marks of honour, his majeſty conſented to the ſurrender. 
| Theſe terms being obtained (though violated. in the plunder of their waggons) the 
town was delivered on April 27: and the. garriſon joining the king at Neztlebed, 
marched with him to Oxford, where Fielding was ſoon charged with infidelity in 
the defence and ſurrender. The proofs of it were defective: but his giving up the 
deſerters from Efſex's army, though he had laboured in vain to get them included 
in the capitulation, had much diſquieted his majeſty, and Fielding's enemies were 
violent in his proſecution. He was tried in a council of war, and ſentenced to loſe 
his head, © for not obeying orders, he having received ſome which were not pre- 
ciſely followed: but as there was a good deal of party and paſſion in the affair, the 
king remitted the judgment, and only took away his regiment, perhaps to ſhew 
his reſentment at the article about the deſerters, for which he had no warrant nor 
directions. Fielding had always before born a very good character for courage and 
integrity ; he ſerved afterwards with the ſame bravery, as a volunteer, in many 
dangerous actions, and obtained a principal command in another of the king's ar- 
mies; but never got over the blemiſh which this misfortune threw upon his repu- 
tation. The worſt conſequence of this accident was, that it gave riſe to factions 
about court and in the army, to great animoſities among the officers, and to ſuſpi- 
cions of ſome of them being corrupted, which were followed by great inconvenien- 


cies. As the king ſuffercd little from the loſs of a town which he intended to quit, 
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ſo the enemy derived no great advantage from a place they could not tell what to 
do with; too much time and expence being neceſſary to make it tenable. The 
3 fiege had coſt them dear; the ſoldiers lying upon the ground, and kept to ſtrict 
duty in the trenches, in very bad weather, had contracted diſeaſes, which had carried 
off vaſt numbers, and left the reſt in a languiſhing condition, much fitter to be re- 
freſhed in winter quarters, than to be engaged in action. Efex's army was in a 
manner ruined, though he had been reinforced, during the ſiege, by“ fome regiments 
raiſed by the counties of Eſſex and Hertford ; his men were ready to mutiny for 
want of pay; he preſſed earneſtly for ſupplies of horſe, foot, and dragoons ; Sir T, 
Barrington was diſpatched into Eſſex, to bring ſome from thence ; the lord mayor 
procured a loan of 44,0007. to raiſe more in London; all horſes, within ten miles 
of the city, were to be liſted, and riders provided; 1200 foot, and a troop of horſe, 
marched to Reading by order of the commons, and aſſurances were given of a more 
conſiderable ſupply. 

Tuksx appearances, the increaſe of burdens, the want of money and forces, and 
Efex's lying ſtill at Reading, without daring to advance further, daſhed all the hopes 
which people had entertained of the mighty advantages which were to follow the 
reducing of that place: yet, the houſe of commons were more furious for war than 
ever, and, beſides a declaration of their confederacy with the Scots, proceeded to 
meaſures, which they durſt not have taken, till they had fleſhed the people in re- 
bellion. -Such was their reſolution to lay an exciſe on fleſh, beer, ale, cyder, perry, 
tobacco, wine, fowls, ſugar, pepper, all kind of filks, and other foreign commodi- 


ties, above the cuſtoms laid upon them; a burden which the Exgliſb uſed to look 


upon as a mark of ſlavery in other nations, and now came firſt to be ſaddled 
with by the pretended patrons of their liberties. It was neceſſary (as Pym * ſaid in a 
letter to Hotham on May 30) © to uſe the people to it by degrees, but they intended 
« ta go on further; and they ſoon after laid it on all ſpices, raiſins, currants, hats, 
laces, leather, linen of all ſorts, ſoap, thread, wire, drugs, ſtrong nber 
and upholſters ware, ſalt, ſallets, woollen cloths, paper, ſkins, and glaſſes. Such too 
was their vote for a new great ſeal to be made for the uſe of the two houſes : but the 
lords were not yet hardy or preſumptuous enough to concur in theſe reſolutions. If 
any thing could be more monſtrous, it was their treatment of a gentleman, whom 
the king (having received a large ſupply of ammunition from the north, and think- 
ing he might, now his wants were removed, propoſe peace with a greater effect, 
ſent, on May 20, with a meſſage to the two 3 deſiring an anſwer to his * 
propoſals for putting an end to the unnatural diſtractione. The lords received the 
meſſage with reſpect, and treated the meſſenger with civility : but when they deſired 
the commons to concur in an addreſs to his majeſty, ſuitable to the invitation, theſe 
laſt were ſo far from joining in it, that they apprehended the meſſenger, and de- 
clared, they would proceed againſt him by martial law, upon an order they had 
% made during the treaty of Oxford, that any coming thence, without their generals 
.<« pafs, or one from the two houſes, ſhould be puniſhed, as a ſpy ;”: though the king 
never had any notice thereof, nor had the lords conſented to-the order. Inſtead of 
returning any anſwer to his majeſty, to which they were importuned by the upper 
bouſe 3, they reſolved the next day, „that the queen“ (who had brought a ſupply of 
armes and ammunition to her huſband) * had levied war againſt the parliament; 
that Henrietta Maria, queen of England, ſhould be impeached of high treaſon, 
“ and moved the lords to iſſue a proclamation ſummoning her to appear and an- 
e ſwer their charge by a day fixed.“ Such was the true republican ſpirit, which 
prevailed in the commons: they had now power in their hands to ſubvert the mo- 
narchy, and without hearkening to any motions for peace, reſolved to uſe it for ef. 


fecting their purpoſes. 
| Journals. Dugdale, 120. 123. 127, | May 23. | 
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Ir cannot be improper here to give a ſhort account of the ſituation of the king“ 8 Engi. 

affairs in the different parts of the realm, at this time when all hopes of peace were oe 

vaniſhed. Sir Ralph Hopton had,. at the latter end of September the laſt year, re- as 

tired with Sir J. Berkeley and colonel Aſbburnham, and a party of 150 or 200 mw e 

horſe; into Cornwall; where sit Bevil Grinvillö, the moſt! popular man in the in the wel. 

county, Sir N. Slanning governor of Pendenvin cal, and Mr. John Aruiittil were 

executing his majeſty's commiſſion of array. Sir Alexunder Carew and Sir R. 

Buller, members of parliament, active men, and of large eſtates, charged with exe- 

cuting the ordinance for the militia, were maſters of the eaſtern part of the county: 

and when Hopton marched to Bodniin and Trurb, to refreſh his troops, they' drew a 

force: to Launceſton, to prevent his retreat. Thinking themſelves ſure of getting 

him into their hands, they cauſed a preſentment to be drawn at the next quarter 

ſeſſion, © againſt divers men unknown lately come armed into the county to diſ- 

e turb its peace, &c.” no body was named in it, yet Hopton appeared, and pro- 

ducing his commiſſion” of lieutenant! general of the horſe in the weſt; faid, He 

« was ſent to aſſiſt them, in defence of their liberties, againſt all legal taxes and 

« impoſitions.” Moſt of the gentry, and the common people, univerſally through- 

out that county, were very well affected to the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and 

extremely zealous for the liturgy, which they now ſaw were on the point of being 

ſubverted: and the grand jury, compoſed of the chief of the firſt order, not only 

acquitted Hapton and his companions of all diſtorbance of the peace, but declared 

it, © a favour and juſtice i in his majeſty, to ſend aid to them who were already 

«© marked out to deſtruction, and that it was the duty of every good ſubject to join 

« with thoſe gentlemen at the hazard of their lives and fortunes.” "They found, 

likewiſe, an indictment againſt Carezo, Buller, and the reſt of the committee, for 

« an unlawful aſſembly at Launceſton, and for riots and miſdemeanouts againiſt 

« many of the king's ſubjects, whom they had impriſoned. ” All this was in a Way 

of law, to which they were ſcrupulouſly attached: and an order of ſeſſions was 

granted the high ſheriff, a loyal gentleman; to raiſe the poſe comitatus for ap- 

prehending the rioters at Launce/ion; Three thouſand foot well armed Were FRO 

diately drawn together: and Hopton joining them with his horſe, they advanced to 

the place, which they found quitted by the enemy, who bad retired into Depon- 

ſpire. It was impracticable to perſuade the Corniſh trainbands to purſue them thi- 

ther, becauſe the ſheriff, by whoſe authority they were drawn together, could not 

legally march them out of his county: and they were accordingly diſmiſſed, after 

the taking of the Saltaſb, and driving the Roundbeads quite out of the country. 'Si 

B. Grenville, Sir N. Slanning, F. Arundel, F. Trevanion, the lord Mobun, Sir F. Baſſet 

of Tebiddy, and other gentlemen, ſeeing the inconveniences of depending on ſo caſual 

an aſſiſtance as that of the trainbands, raiſed regiments of volunteers; with which 

they made incurſions into Devon. Ruthen, a Scot, governor of  Plimouth, at the 

head of all the forces of that county and Somerſet, pallivhs the Tamar, about the 

middle of Fanuary, at a bridge, fix miles above Saltaſh, advanced to Leſcard, about 

eight miles from Bodmin, where Hopton lay, and the poſſe comitatus, upon a ſecond 

ſummons, appeared in conſiderable numbers. The earl of Stamford was come 

to Launceſton with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot to reinforce the rebels; 

and Hepton, reſolving to attack them, even in Lefeard, before he came up, marched 

towards the town: but was met on \Bradock down by Ruthen, who. knowing his 

own forces more numerous, and thinking himſelf ſure of FREE, did. not care that 

Stamford ſhould have any ſhare in the honour. 

RUTHEN had choſen his ground to the beſt aer but Hopton, g 83. 3 
ſmall drakes (all his artillery) under cover of little parties of horſe, to a convenient r 
diſtance from the enemy, made two diſcharges upon them, doing ſotne execution, 3885 
and cauſing a more general terror; and the Corniſh, a ſtrong, hardy, brave, generous 
Vol. IV. 6 E | racy 


Cransesl, race of men, deſcended: moſtly of the ancient Britains; making a furious charge, 
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broke them in a moment. The rebels reſerve, poſted among hedges, »was Acht 
3 thence with the ſame eaſe; and the whole army flying, the Corniſh pur ſued them as 
far as they pleaſed, doing the leſs execution out of a nobleneſs of ſentiment, Which 
| ſtapped their purſuit, che common ſoldiers, when their flercer officers urgedithem to | 
it, ſaying, . They could not find in their hearts to hurt men, who had nothing in 
their hands for their defence. In this battel, with the loſs of a feẽ common 
men, and no officer of name, moſt of the colours and armes of the rebels, all their 
cannon and ammunition, and 12 50 priſoners were taken. Rut ben flying to Saltaſh 
(Which he fortified, i in three days much better, than could have been expected) was 
there attacked: and the place, notwithſtanding the ſtrong works he had made, the 
plenty of cannon. planted thereon, and the fire from a ſhip in the river, being carried 
by ſtorm, he got with difficulty into a boat, and leaving his ſhip, men, cannon, and 
colours to be taken, eſcaped to Plimouth. The trainbands now returned to their 
homes: but the Corniſh gentlemen, with their voluntary regiments, maintained at 
their own expence, and ſupplied by captain Carteret, comptroller of the navy, with 
ammunition from France, purſued the earl of Stamford, to Taviſtock, which he 
quitted on their approach. Here their progreſs was ſtopped for a time by. ſome 
overtures of the country gentlemen for a ceſſation, a propoſal too ſpecious tobe re- 
jected. A truce was agreed to for ſettling it: and it was ſo convenient for the re- 
bels (whoſe faith, honour, and conſcience were in the keeping. of the two houſes) 

that it continued till the wing of M ; "i the reſt of 'tha wy gn el un 

then in their power 

In South-Wales the M. of Hertford bad raiſed a body: of N for the Kang n 48 

Edward Somerſet lord Herbert (fon of Henry marqueſs of Worceſter): bad another: 
and the terror thereof making the earl of Stamford quit Hereford, the marqueſs 
took poſſeſſion of the city, and marching with 2000 foot, and a regiment of horſe, 
joined his, majeſty at Oxford about Chriſtmas. | The care of Soutb- Wales and Mon- 

mout hſbire was then left entirely to the lord Herbert, who (being ſu pplied by his fa- 

ther with money, of which he had more at command than any man in the kingdom) 

had undertaken to raiſe and maintain a conſiderable army at his own expence: and 

was on that account made lieutenant general of thoſe countries. | He had an infinite 

deal of good nature, courteſy, and civility; was obliging to every body in his be- 
| haviour, and univerſally beloved, till he took upon him a command, for which he 
was not qualified; being of a romantic diſpoſition, enterprizing without judgment, 
unſteddy in his meaſures, utterly ignorant in military affairs, vain and conceited of 
his own opinions, and weak in all his conduct. It was ſtill more unhappy; that he 
was a Roman Catholick, and what was till worſe, a bigot, and governed by ſome of 
the jeſuitical order ; who yet could not corrupt him in his principles of loyalty, and 

in his warm affections to the king, though, under that colour, they could perſuade. 
him to actions, neither confiſtent with his own honour, nor the intereſt of His ma- 
ſter. The rebels, being i in poſſeſſion of Briſtol and Glouceſter; and conſequently ma- 
ſters of the Severne, which enabled them to diſtreſs all thoſe countries, lord Herbert 
undertook to reduce Gloucefier, which would have opened the navigation of that 
river, and been of prodigious ſervice in other reſpects. No body elſe was capable of S 
ſuch an enterprize, and his offer being accepted, he raiſed a good body of horſe and 
foot, with which he ſeized Highnam, and the Veneyard, the biſhop's houſe, within 
half a mile of Glouceſter ; blocking it up on the ſide. of the foreſt of dean, to which 

there was no paſſage, but over a long bridge on the Severne, It was diſtreſſed on 
the other ſide by P. Maurice, who, on P. Rupert's carrying Cirenceſter on Fab. aby 
ſtorm whilſt part of the garriſon was employed under colonel Maſſey in taking 

.2 Sadeley-caftle, had been ſent with a body of above zooo men into that country. 
The danger of ſo i important a PRE an Ciouegfter,. caſed. Sir W. Haller to be de. 
4 ©  tached 
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tached from Eſſex's army with 2000 light horſe and dragoons for its relief: and Cyanect, 
this officer, excellent at the head of a flying party, and, in a ſudden expedition, tak- ES 
1643. 


ing Malmeſbury (which was ſoon recovered) in his way, paſſed the Severne at Framilh peg 


paſſage, and ſurprized lord Herbert's forces in their quarters abovementioned. 

Three troops of horſe, and 1300 foot, yielded themſelves tamely without ſtriking a 
ſtroke, or making the leaſt defence: and were conducted priſoners to Glouceſter ; 
the lord Herbert being then abſent at Oxford, and his brother, the lord Fobn Somerſet, 

commander of the horſe, being with ſome troops at a diſtatice. Waller paſſed 
from thence to Monmouth and Newport, finding no oppoſition in his way, but was 
ſoon forced to return, for fear of being intercepted by P. Maurice, who, croſſing 
the Severne at Newnbam paſſage, came in ſight of him, the moment he had paſſed 
his forces over, and ſcarce allowed him time, after a mort ſkirmiſh with part of his 
men, to get along the river ſide into Glouceſter It was a great incotivenience to the 
king's affairs *, that the mayors of corporations pretended to the ſole legal govern- 
ment of their — and though there was a wide difference between times of peace 
and war, and they were utterly unqualified for the charge i in the latter circumſtance, 

his majeſty, tender of breaking through the laws in the leaſt reſpe& and on the 
moſt cogent reaſon, did not care to diſoblige them, by putting in a better commander, 
without their conſent. Hence it came that Waller, upon P. Marrice's returning on 
the other fide of the Severne, eaſily became maſter of Tewkſbury and Hereford 
(taking in this laſt place ſeveral conſiderable gentlemen of the country) though he 
was forced to quit his conqueſts, as ſoon as they were made, not being able to ſpare 
men for garriſons. He afterwards made an attempt on Worceſter ; but though it 
was leſs capable of defence than the other places, yet the ſheriff of the county be- 
ing in the place, he was forced to retire to Glouceſter, whence he was ſent * back to 
London, to ſerve as a rival to Eſſex. This paſſed in the beginning of April. 


Tat ſhires of Worceſter and Salop were entirely devoted to the king, and had aſ- 


ſociated for his ſervice: and Sir Fr. Otteley had credit enough with the corporation 
of Shrewſbury to get admitted governour of the place by his majeſty's commiſſion, 
and to be commander of 200 foot, and a company of dragoons, raiſed and main- 
tained by the town for its defence. The clergy of this county had ſubſcribed for 
100 horſe 3, as Robert lord Kilmurry and 70 gentlemen did for a regiment of dra- 
goons, both corps, under Sir Vincent Corbet; and theſe ſufficed as yet for the ſecu- 
rity of that county. Cbeſbire was more in danger from the forces, which fir V. 
Brereton and fir F. Gell had, after the ceſſation for that county and Lancaſhire had 
been annulled by the two houſes, drawn from Manchefter and Derbyſhire, Their 
deſign was upon Chtrke caſtle and Cheſter, which, if taken, would have opened them 
a way into North Wales, a country entirely at his majeſty's devotion : but colonel 
Robert Ellice very ſeaſonably made himſelf maſter of the former, and the latter was 
ſecured by Orlando Bridgman, afterwards keeper of the great Seal of England. In 
Lancaſhire, when the king firſt propoſed to ſet up his ſtandard at Farrington, 
James Stanley then lord + Strange, and by the death of his father on September 29, 
become now earl of Derby, had (in virtue of his commiſſions of lord lieutenant and 


captain general of all his majeſty's forces in Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Salop, Stafford- 


ſhire, Worceſterſhire, and North-Wales) ſummoned, preparatory thereto, the country 
to meet on the three heaths near Berry, Ormeſkirk, and Preſton : and found no leſs 


than 20, 00 men at each meeting. But nothing further being done in conſe- 


quence thereof, and the place of erecting the ſtandard, being changed for Notting- 
bam, the ardour of the gentry cooled, a great part of the country reſolved to ſtand 
neuter, and the active rebels of Manchefter, with colonel Rigby and the reſt of the 


committee, got poſſeſſion of Preſton, Lancaſter, and Liverpool; which laſt they re- 
. Sir E. Hyd:'s Letters to Sir Fr. Otteley, Jan. 5. Feb. . penes Otteley of Shilfford. = See Commons 


Journals, March 27, and April 15. Luttert to Sir Fr. Otteley, Dec. 9. Dugd. Baron. ii. 251. 
| tained, 
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CHarLEsl. tained, though the two firſt of thoſe places were recovered by the earl of Derby, 


S Nia, Wu 
4. D. 1643. 


Staffordſhire was in the king's hands, till the end of February*, when lord Brooks 
took the town of Lichfield: and having devoutly prayed for a bleſſing on his in- 
tended work, the deſtruction of the cathedral, and that God would, by ſome ſpecial 
token, manifeſt his approbation of the deſign, was, in the fiege of the C/o/e, ſhot 
with a muſquet ball through the eye-hole of his helmet, dying inſtantly, on March 2, 


the feaſt of S. Chad, the fiiſt biſhop of the ſee, to whoſe memory the church is de- 


dicated. The Cloſe, however, ſurrendered afterwards; the earl of Cheſterfield, with 
ſeveral of the chief gentlemen of the county, being taken in it: but was recovered 
by P. Rupert in the beginning of April. The brave earl of Northampton, having 
marched from Banbury with a ſtrong party of horſe and dragoons, to relieve Lich- 
field, and coming too late for that ſervice, beat up a quarter of Sir Fobn Gell's, who 
had inveſted Stafford, killing or taking above 100 of his horſe: and forced him to 
retire towards Namptiwich. Sir W. Brereton joining him in the way, he marched 

back towards Sr ford, their forces amounting to 3000 horſe and foot: the earl had 
ſcarce a third part of that number; yet coming to an engagement, on March 19, 
upon Hopton heath, he totally routed their horſe ; but whilſt his own cavalry was 
too eager in the purſuit, his horſe falling with him in a coney borough, he was bar- 
barouſly murdered by the rebels infantry, which was not broke till night came on, 
and then ſhifted for themſelves, leaving eight pieces of cannon and moſt of their 


ammunition behind them, above 200 of their party having been killed or taken, 


and a much greater number wounded, Of the royaliſts, there were not more than 
25 killed : but the loſs of the earl of Northampton, a perſon of the greateſt courage, 
honour and fidelity, active, vigilant, indefatigable, and enterprizing, was ineſtim- 
able; though he left ſeveral ſons, who inherited his virtues and followed his exam- 
ple. Derby, Warwick, and Northampton (hires were all poſſeſſed by the rebels, as 
all Nottinghamſhire was, except Newark, and Leiceſterſhire, except the caſtle of 
Aſvby de la Zouch, the ſeat of the earl of Huntingdon, which ſerved. for à fortreſs to 
Mr. H. Haſtings and Sir Charles Cavendiſh brother to the earl of Devon; who ap- 
pearing at the head of a good number of gentlemen of this laſt e. were very 


active, and did conſiderable ſervice. 


In the north, the king was maſter of all (except Scarborough) from the me of 
Scotland, to the ſouth of Yorkſhire, where the forces in Hull, and the lord Fairfax, 
with the aſſiſtance of the rich and populous clothing towns in the Ve efi-Ri iding poſ- 


ſeſſed part of the country. The earl of Newca/le kept himſelf quiet in Vor, moſt 


part of the winter, whilſt general King, a Scot, and an experienced officer, diſci- 
plined his foot; his horſe being under the command of general Goring, who had 
been ſent over by the queen, with a good number of officers, and a great quantity of 
armes and ammunition. Her majeſty had, after cardinal de Ricblieu's death, been 
ſupplied with conſiderable ſums of money from the court of France (amounting, i in 
about a year after that event, to 300,000 crowns) and had from time to time ſent 
over ſeveral ſhips with ſupplies , though moſt of them miſcarried, by ſpringing leaks, 

other difaſters, and the vigilance of the rebels. She came at laſt herſelf, in a Dutch 
man of war, aſſigned, with about 14 other veſſels, by the P. of Orange for her con- 
voy : and, arriving in Burlington bay, about Feb. 20, waited two days on ſhipboard, 

till the carl of Newcaſtle could draw a ſufficient part of his forces thither to ſecure 
her landing. It required ſome time to unſhip the vaſt quantity. of ammunition, 
which removed all wants in that reſpe&; and of other things of moment ſhe had 
brought with her: and whilſt this was doing, an houſe upon the key was fitted up 
for her reception. Batten, vice-admiral to the earl of Warwick, who had lain in 
wait with four ſhips to intercept her at ſea, coming into the bay, the ſecond day after 
her landing, brought them as near as he could to the ſhore: and diſcharged above an 


SEO ; 
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hundred cannon (many thereof loaded with croſs-bar ſhot) upon the houſe where CuAnLESs I. 
ſhe lodged; ſome of them paſſing through her bed- chamber, ſo that ſhe was forced — DAG 
to quit her bed, and take ſhelter under a bank in the open fields; a brutiſh action, 
which though i it was complained of to the two houſes, met with no cenſure or re- 

proof. The firſt effect of her landing was, the return of Sir Hugh Cholmley and 
Scarborough-caſtle to the king's obedience, Whilſt her majeſty ſtaid at Burlington, 

the earl of Montroſi waited upon her *, and gave her an account of the meaſures 
taking in Scotland by the commiſſion of the general aſſembly, the privy council and 

the covenanters for aſſiſting the Engliſh rebels, with whom they held a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence. Their publick actions and declarations were ſufficient to convince 

any body of their deſign : and he undertook to prevent it by force, if he might be 
authorized by the king's commiſſion to raiſe an army for aſſerting his authority. 

The marqueſs of Argyle, dreading the conſequences. of Montro/s's repreſentations, 

engaged the duke of Hamilton to uſe his credit with the queen, to defeat whatever 

the other propoſed: and going to 7ork, he perſuaded her, that fair means ought to 

be tried before recourſe was had to armes, and undertook , by his own and his friends 

intereſt, to prevent any forces being ſent ftom Scotland againſt his majeſty. This 
confident undertaking cauſed Montroſs's propoſition to be rejected : and Hamilton, 

having laboured in vain to bring the other over to his opinion, returned home to 

make good his promiſes, as the queen ſuppoſed. The earl of Newcaſtle, by his 
victories over lord Fairfax, on March 29, on Bronibam Moor, and, on June 3o, at 
Adderton heath (which laſt was followed immediately by the taking of Bradford by 

ſtorm, the reducing of Leeds, and Halifax, and the retreat of Fairfax into Hull) 

was enabled to ſpare 2000 horſe, and a regiment of foot, to convoy her majeſty 


through the midland counties to Edgebill; where the king met her on July 13, and 
conveyed her to Oxford, _ 


In the mean time, the two houſes were taken up with examining into a city Pretended 


plot =, of which they never thought fit to publiſh any particular account; though oe * 


to magnify 4 it in the opinion of the world, they appointed a day of thankſgiving for 
its diſcovery, Edmund Waller, a gentleman of a good eſtate and admirable parts, 
famous for his wit and poetical genius, very agreeable in converſation, and affection- 
ate to the king's ſervice, had for ſome time ſtrenuouſly maintained his majeſty's 
rights 1 in the houſe of commons; of which he was a member, ſerving for St. Tves 
in Cornwall: and being grown familiar with ſeveral lords and commoners, who really 
deſired to prevent the ruin of the kingdom, talked freely with them about the ſtate 
of affairs. He had a fiſter married to one Mr. Tomkins, a man of good underſtand- 
ing, integrity, intereſt, and reputation in the city, well acquainted there with ſuch 
as did not like the proceedings of the two houſes: and theſe two conferring together 
about the temper, as well of the citizens, as of ſome great men at Weſtminſter, and 
making reports thereof to their ſeveral acquaintance, it was thought, that ſuch a com- 
bination might be formed among the well- affected party, as by their refuſal of ſub- 
mitting to ordinances for taxes to carry on the war, might promote a peace, for which 
there would be no want of petitioners. Lord Conway coming over from Ulfer, 
incenſed againſt the Scots there, and diſcontented with the two houſes here, became 
| foon familiar with Mr. Waller: and wiſhing that they who had intereſt in London, 
would, by a mutual correſpondence, inform themſelves of the diſtin affections of 
their neighbours, that men might know whom to truſt, upon any exigent, it was 
agreed, that ſome well affected perſons, in every pariſh and ward, ſhould make a lift 
of the inhabitants, and thereupon form, as well a reaſonable gueſs of their ſeveral 
affections, as a computation of the ſtrength of thoſe who were violently againſt any 
accommodation. This was the ſum of the deſign, though the republican faction 
repreſented it as a plot, to let the king's army into London, and to raiſe an army there 
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CnARLESlI. tained, though the two firſt of thoſe places were recovered by the earl of Derby. 


A. D. 1643. 


the feaſt of S. Chad, the fiſt biſhop of the ſee, to whoſe memory the church is de- 


field, and coming too late for that ſervice, beat up a quarter of Sir Fobn Gell's, who 


too eager in the purſuit, his horſe falling with him in a coney borough, he was bar- 


ſeſſed part of the country. The earl of Newcaſtle kept himſelf quiet in York, moſt 
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Staffordſhire was in the king's hands, till the end of February *, when lord Brooke 
took the town of Lichfield: and having devoutly prayed for a bleſſing on his in- 
tended work, the deſtruction of the cathedral, and that God would, by ſome ſpecial 
token, manifeſt his approbation of the deſign, was, in the fiege of the Cioſe, ſhot 
with a muſquet ball through the eye-hole of his helmet, dying inſtantly, on March 2, 


dicated. The Cloſe, however, ſurrendered afterwards; the earl of Cheſterfield, with 
ſeveral of the chief gentlemen of the county, being taken in it: but was recovered 
by P. Rupert in the beginning of April. The brave earl of Northampton, having 
marched from Banbury with a ſtrong party of horſe and dragoons, to' relieve Lich. 


had inveſted Stafford, killing or taking above 100 of his horſe: and forced him to 
retire towards Namptwich. Sir W. Brereton joining him in the way, he marched 
back towards Srafford, their forces amounting to 3000 horſe and foot: the earl had 
ſcarce a third part of that number; yet coming to an engagement, on March 19, 
upon Hopton heath, he totally routed their horſe ; but whilſt his own cavalry was 


barouſly murdered by the rebels infantry, which was not broke till night came on, 
and then ſhifted for themſelves, leaving eight pieces of cannon and moſt of their 
ammunition behind them, above 200 of their party having been killed or taken, 
and a much greater number wounded. Of the royaliſts, there were not more than 
25 killed: but the loſs of the earl of Northampton, a perſon of the greateſt courage, 
honour and fidelity, active, vigilant, indefatigable, and enterprizing, was ineſtim- 
able; though he left ſeveral ſons, who inherited his virtues and followed his exam- 
ple. Derby, Warwick, and Northampton (hires were all poſſeſſed by the rebels, as 
all Nottinghamſhire was, except Newark, and Leicgſterſbire, except the caſtle of 
Aſhby de la Zouch, the ſeat of the earl of Huntingdon, which ſerved. for a fortreſs to 
Mr. H. Haſtings and Sir Charles Cavendiſh brother to the earl of Devon; who ap- 
pearing at the head of a good number of gentlemen of this laſt N were very 
active, and did conſiderable ſervice. | 
In the north, the king was maſter of all (except Scarborough) Com the ade of 
Scotland, to the ſouth of Yorkſhire, where the forces in Hull, and the lord Fairfax, 
with the aſſiſtance of the rich and populous clothing towns in the We efi-Ri iding poſ- 


part of the winter, whilſt general King, a Scot, and an experienced officer, diſci- 
plined his foot; his horſe being under the command of general Goring, who had 
been ſent over by the queen, with a good number of officers, and a great quantity of 
armes and ammunition. Her majeſty had, after cardinal de Richlieu's death, been 
ſupplied with conſiderable ſums of money from the court of France (amounting, in 
about a year after that event, to 300,000 crowns) and had from time to time ſent 
over ſeveral ſhips with ſupplies 2, though moſt of them miſcarried, by ſpringing leaks, 
other difaſters, and the vigilance of the rebels. She came at laſt herſelf, in a Dutch 
man of War, aſſigned, with about 14 other veſſels, by the P. of Orange for her con- 

: and, arriving in Burlington bay, about Feb. 20, waited two days on ſhipboard, 
ll the carl of Newcaſtle could draw a ſufficient part of his forces thither to ſecure 
her landing. It required ſome time to unſhip the vaſt quantity of ammunition, 
which removed all wants in that reſpect; and of other things of moment ſhe had 
brought with her: and whilſt this was doing, an houſe upon the key was fitted up 
for her reception. Batten, vice-admiral to the earl of Warwick, who had lain in 
wait with four ſhips to intercept her at ſea, coming into the bay, the ſecond day after 
her landing, brought them as near as he could to the ſhore: and diſcharged above an 
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hundred cannon (many thereof loaded with croſs-bar ſhot) upon the houſe where Cuanresl. 


ſhe lodged; ſome of them paſſing through her bed- chamber, fo that ſhe was forced 
to quit her bed, and take ſhelter under a bank in the open fields; a brutiſh action, 
which though i it was complained of to the two houſes, met with no cenſure or re- 
proof. The firſt effect of her landing was, the return of Sir Hugh Cholmley and 
Scarborough-caſtle to the king's obedience, Whilſt her majeſty ſtaid at Burlington, 


1 
A. D. 1643. 


the earl of Montroſs waited upon her-, and gave her an account of the meaſures 


taking in Scotland by the commiſſion of the general aſſembly, the privy council and 
the covenanters for aſſiſting the Engliſh rebels. with whom they held a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence. Their publick actions and declarations were ſufficient to convince 
any body of their deſign: and he undertook to prevent it by force, if he might be 
authorized by the king's commiſſion to raiſe an army for aſſerting his authority. 


The marqueſs of Argyle, dreading the conſequences. of Montro/5's repreſentations, 


engaged the duke of Hamilton to uſe his credit with the queen, to defeat whatever 
the other propoſed = and going to York, he perſuaded her, that fair means ought to 
be tried before recourſe was had to armes, and undertook, by his own and his friends 
intereſt, to prevent any forces being ſent from Scotland againſt his majeſty. This 
confident undertaking cauſed Montroſs's propoſition to be rejected : and Hamilton, 
having laboured in vain to bring the other over to his opinion, returned home to 


make good his promiſes, as the queen ſuppoſed. The earl of Newcaſtle, by his 


victories over lord Fairfax, on March 29, on Brombam Moor, and, on June 30, at 
Adderton heath (which laſt was followed immediately by the taking of Bradford by 
ſtorm, the reducing of Leeds, and Halifax, and the retreat of Fairfax into Hull) 
was enabled to ſpare 2000 horſe, and a regiment of foot, to convoy her majeſty 


through the midland counties to Fan where the king met her on July 1 3, and 


conveyed her to Oxford. 


| In the mean time, the two houſes were taken up with examining into a city 
plot a, of which they never thought fit to publiſh any particular account; though 
to magnify 4 it in the opinion of the world, they appointed a day of thankſgiving for 
its diſcovery. Edmund Waller, a gentleman of a good eſtate and admirable parts, 


Pretended 
plot in the 


city. 


famous for his wit and poetical genius, very agreeable in converſation, and affection. 


ate to the king's ſervice, had for ſome time ſtrenuouſly maintained his majeſty's 
rights f in the houſe of commons; of which he was a member, ſerving for St. Ives 
in Cornwall: and being grown familiar with ſeveral lords and commoners, who really 
deſired to prevent the ruin of the kingdom, talked freely with them about the ſtate 
of affairs. He had a fiſter married to one Mr. Tomkins, a man of good underſtand- 
ing, integrity, intereſt, and reputation in the city, well acquainted there with ſuch 
as did not like the proceedings of the two houſes: and theſe two conferring together 


about the temper, as well of the citizens, as of ſome great men at Meſiminſter, and 


making reports thereof to their ſeveral acquaintance, it was thought, that ſuch a com- 
bination might be formed among the well- affected party, as by their refuſal of ſub- 
mitting to ordinances for taxes to carry on the war, might promote a peace, for which 
there would be no want of petitioners. Lord Conway coming over from Uſfer, 


incenſed againſt the Scots there, and diſcontented with the two houſes here, became 


ſoon familiar with Mr. Waller: and wiſhing that they who had intereſt in London, 
would, by a mutual correſpondence, inform themſelves of the diſtin affeQions of 
their neighbours; that men might know whom to truſt, upon any exigent, it was 
agreed, that ſome well- affected perſons, in every pariſh and ward, ſhould make a lift 
of the inhabitants, and thereupon form, as well a reaſonable gueſs of their ſeveral 
affections, as a computation of the ſtrength of thoſe who were violently againſt any 
accommodation. This was the ſum of the deſign, though the republican faction 
nee it as a plot, to let the king's army into London, and to raiſe an army there 
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Sn ſurpriſing the parliament and the chief magiſtrates of the city; both which 
bY hot Nee were morally impoſſible. To poſſeſs people with this notion, they blanded the af- 
143, fair with another of a different nature, and in which different perſons, reſiding in 
different places, were concerned. From the king's coming to Oxford, many opu- 
lent citizens, oppreſſed or proſecuted at London, had repaired to his court: and 
hoping, that, if the winter did not produce a peace, he might be able to march 
thither with an army in the ſammer, talked of railing ſome regiments of horſe and 
foot, upon their own credit, and of joining with fome gentlemen of Kent, inclined 

to ſuch an enterprize. One of their number, Sir Nicholas Criſpe, a great merchant, 
and very active man, who had been proſecuted with great ſeverity by the houſe of 
commons, and had thereupon fled to Oxford, was the chief perſon concerned in 
carrying on the correſpondence neceſſary for it: and had procured, on March 16, a 
commiſſion of array in Engliſh, directed to 17 perſons, named by him, and moſt 

of them reſident at Oxford. It was not intended for preſent execution, but was to 
be kept private, till his majeſty could advance with his army into the neighbour- 

hood of London: and the king thinking it might be dangerous to the undertakers, 
and unlikely to do good, was unwilling to grant it; but Criſpe's confidence and im- 
portunity prevailed on him to paſs it with the utmoſt ſecreſy, and without the privity 
of any of his council. It was ſent in a box to London by the lady Aubigny, who 
knew not what ſhe carried; and delivered according to the directions ſhe had re- 
ceived. V. Roe, a ſervant of Mr. Tomk7ns (ſuch encouragement being given to de- 
lators, that every houſe ſwarmed with them) gave Pym an account of ſome diſcourſe 
between his maſter and Mr. Waller, which he pretended to have heard from behind 
the hangings of the room, where they ſate diſcourſing: and, on May 31, the month- 
ly faſt day, Pym took care to have a letter brought him, in ſermon time, at S. Mar- 
garet's, upon which, after whiſpering ſome of the moſt active members, he re- 
moved with them out of the church, to the great ſurprize of the congregation. The 
commons, meeting in the afternoon, appointed a committee to examine into the 
matter: Waller and Tomkins were e apprehended that night; and the next day, ſuch 

others as they ſuſpected. 

WALLER, confounded with fears and apprehenfions; confeſſed 8 he had 
ſaid, heard, ſeen, or thought; all that he either knew of himſelf, or ſuſpected of 
others; without concealing any perſon, of what degree, quality, or ſex whatever, or 
any diſcourſe he had ever entertained with them, upon any occaſion. Among 
others, he accuſed the earl of Portland and Conway as privy to what was tranſacting 
in the city, and the earl of Nortbumberland, as having expreſſed his wiſhes for the 
ſucceſs of any attempt, that might ſtop the violent proceedings of the houſes, and 
produce a good underſtanding with his majeſty. All theſe noblemen were examined: 
and though the commons made a formal accuſation of the two firſt, who were 
thereupon ſequeſtered from the upper houſe and committed, they had ſo little to ſay to 
them, that the lords ſoon after enlarged them, after giving notice to the lower houſe. 
The commiſſion abovementioned, falling ſome how or other into Pym's hands, was 
made uſe of to ſtop lady Aubigny in her journey to France, and to ſeize her horſes, 
Sc. but nothing appearing againſt her, ſne was at laſt diſmiſſed. The other per- 
ſons accuſed were in the power of the commons: and having been guilty of no legal 
offence, for which they could be tried at common law, the houſe (out of their uſual 
regard for the law of the land and liberty of the ſubject) ordered them to be tried 
by martial law, in a council of war; which condemned Tomkins and Mr. Richard 
Chaloner, an eminent citizen, to be hanged, and they were accordingly executed, 
Mr, Haſſe! died before trial in -priſon : as Alexander Hampden did, after a long con- 

| finement: and Mr. Waller, by a moving ſpeech, in which he artfully repreſented the 
| privileges of the houſe, and the danger of ſuffering members to be tried by ſoldiers 
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in councils of war, and deſired to have his fate determined by their cenſure, put off CnaRtxsl. 
his trial; and by the payment of 10, ooo J. ſoon after procured his pardon, The Yo 
eſtates of all named in the commiſſion of array were ſeized, though it did not ap- — 
pear, that their names were uſed with their conſent or privity. This affair ſerved 
the commons, who would catch at any thing, for a pretence to introduce, what they 
called, a ſacred vow and covenant; in which, after a preamble, ſtuffed, as uſual, 
with falſehoods, the perſons who took it, expreſſed their abhorrence of the late de- 
ſign, and declared, they would not conſent to the laying down of armes, ſo long 
« as the papiſis now in war againſt the parliament were protected from its juſtice; 
« and would aſſiſt the forces of both houſes againſt thoſe raiſed by the king, with- 
« out their conſent; engaging likewiſe to aid all who took this vow, in purſuance 
_ « thereof, and profeſſing, that they believed in their conſcience, the two houſes had 
« raiſed forces only for defence of themſelves, the protęſtant religion, and the li- 
« berty of the ſubjeR.” This vow was taken by the members of both houſes, and 
impoſed on all perſons, in the city, the army, and throughout the kingdom: and 
ſerved their purpoſe, till they were ready with a more ſolemn covenant, and league 
between them and the covenanters of Scotland. It was to promote this laſt, that 
their new aſſembly of divines was ſummoned to meet * on July 1; all of the 
Preſbyterian ſtamp, except archbiſhop Uſher, doctor Harris warden of Wincheſter, 
doctor Featley, who were ſoon after diſcharged, and three or four more, who did 
not attend: and to aſſiſt their ignorance, or direct their proceedings, ten lords and 
twenty commoners were added to their number; perhaps as lay elders, according to 
the novel practiſe of the kyrke of Scotland. Their firſt political acts were letters of | 
correſpondence with the commiſſion, or the general aſſembly, of that yr xte, written Ty 
to aſſure them of the two houſes being reſolved to reduce the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, diſcipline, and worſhip in England to an exact conformity with that of Scot- 
land: and theſe aſſurances, with the promiſe of large ſums of money by the Engliſh 
committee, ſent a little before to Edenburgh, had engaged a convention of eſtates, 
ſummoned there without the royal authority, to publiſh, on Auguſt 24, a procla- 
mation -, enjoining -** all perſons, between the ages of 16 and 60, to be ready in 
« twenty-four hours to march, well appointed, when and where they ſhould be 
« directed. The aſſiſtance of à Scotch army raiſed the ſpirits of the preſbyterian 
and republican faction in England, and the ſolemn league and covenant, drawn up 
in Scotland, was to be the cement of their union. It was accordingly approved, on 

Auguſt 31, by the aſſembly of divines; and in three or four days after by the lords 
and commons; who ordered thoſe divines to diſpoſe of themſelves ſo, on the Sun- 

day following, in the churches of London, that the body of the citizens might, by 

their exhortations, be perſuaded to ſubſcribe that inſtrument of rebellion; which 
was enjoined and immediately propagated, with wonderful induſtry, over England, 
and.in the.narth ofiſveland.; 3oiotn . HOPTP APD MOLE 
WHATEVER hopes the faction entertained from theſe: meaſures, the people were n ki- 
generally more inclined to peace, than to the continuance of the war; men and led by a ee 
money came in ſlowly ; . Efex, through the fickneſs and decay of his forces, was — SM. : 
not, in ſix weeks after the ſiege, able to remove from Reading: and when the 
clamour of London forced him to leave his quarters, he advanced no further than 
Thame, with the view, not of approaching nearer Oxford, from which it is ten 
miles diſtant, but of covering. Buckinghamſhire from the incurſions of the cavaliers. 
Whilſt he lay there, colonel Hurrey, an excellent horſe officer, who had long ſerved 
in the wars of Germany and France, not thinking himſelf ſufficiently conſidered for 
the ſervice he had done in ſaving Eſex's army at Edge-hill, and having declared, 
he would ſerve there no more, took an opportunity of deſerting to Oxford: and 
knowing perfectly all the quarters of his troops, beat up one where a regiment of 
Short view, 121. z Guthry, 120. 3 Clarendon, ii. 201. 


horſe 
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CAR xs I. horſe lay, killing or taking moſt of the officers and ſoldiers. Th his return, he beat 
— es up ſome other quarters with the like ſucceſs; which made P. Rupert reſolve on a 
like attempt, but more daring, becauſe he was to march to a greater diſtance, 
twelve miles beyond Efſex's head quarters. Marching out of Oxford on Saturdey 
evening, June 17, he paſſed beyond all the enemy's quarters to Vycombe, and fell in 
there at the ſurther end of the town towards London, where no guard was kept, be- 
cauſe no enemy was expected from that quarter. A regiment of horſe, with an- 
other of foot, there lodged, were cut off or taken priſoners; all the horſes and a 
good booty brought away: and the prince, marching back, beat up another quarter, 
within two miles of Thame, where the enemy, lying 1 in the ſame ſecurity, were all 
killed or taken priſoners. Laden with priſoners and booty, and the ſun being riſen, 
he thought it time to retire in haſte to a bridge, two miles off, whete he had placed 
a guard, to favour his retreat. Eſſex, upon the alarm which came from the quar- 
ters, had ordered ſome. troops to follow, and ſkitmiſh-with the cavaliers, till he 
could come up with his foot and other troops: and when the prince had almoſt 
paſſed Chalgrave field, and ſome of his men had entered a lane, which continued 
to the bridge, he diſcovered the enemies horſe marching after him with ſo much 
ſpeed, that they muſt have overtaken him in the lane, and have eaſily put his men 
into great diſorder. Reſolving therefore, though his horſe were tired, to ſtand his 
ground in the field, and ſending a guard with the priſoners to the bridge, he received 
the charge of the enemy, who, confiding in their numbers, came on with leſs order 
than they ſhould have done, with ſo much reſolution, that he broke them, purſuing 
| the chaſe, till he came near Efex's main body: and, then haſtening his retreat to the 
tl bridge, got ſafe to Oxford. In this action, colonel Gunter, and many other of 
| Eſjex's officers were ſlain: but what rendered the victory ſtill more confiderable was 
= ble death of Mr, Hampden, who, being ſhot in the ſhoulder with a-brace of bullets 
| which broke the bone, expired a few days aſter; he had been an utter enemy to 
peace upon all occaſions. Effx, ſeeing his forces weakened. by theſe defeats, 'and 
his preſſing letters for recruits diſregarded, retired ſome time after from Thame: 
and leaving his army quartered 2 Se. Albans, went to Ties, where Hs 7 5 
to be ſupplied with all neceſſaries. 
Sir Rab Tux king's affairs in the mean time acai bla on the fide of: Cornwall, 
Hepten's due. The two houſes, baving declared againſt the ceſſation, James (ſon of Sir George) 


ceſs in Corn- 


deal and De- Ghudleigh, major general of their forces, advanced with a ſtrong party of horſe and 
von. foot, the morning after it expired, at the latter end of April, to Launceſton; where 
Sir Ralph, Hopton and Sir B. Grenville were not well enough prepared to receive 

him; their men being diſperſed in diſtant quarters. All they could do, was to take 
advantage of paſſes, to line the hedges, and keep the enemy in play, till their forces 
came up towards the evening: and then the rebels, having received great loſs i in the 
action, retired with precipitation, marching all night to get to Okehampton, twenty 
miles from the place of the ſkirmiſh, | This was the great defeat of Hoptorn's forces 
by general Chudleigb, fo much vaunted of by the houſe'of commons”, « as an action 
wherein the immediate hand of God was wonderfully ſeen,” that, to encourage 
their deluded partiſans with falſe triumphs, they cauſe a relation of it, to be printed. 

The earl of Stamford, towards the middle of May, entering the north of Cornwall, 
With an army of 5400 foot, and 1400 horſe and dragoons, 13 pieces artillery, and 

a great plenty of proviſions: and ammunition, encamped on an high hill, ſteep of 

_ aſcent near Stratton: and contemining the ſmall force of the Corniſh, who lay at 
Launceſion, unprovided of every thing, and not half his number, detached Sir G. 
Cbudleigb with 1200 horſe and dragoons, to diſperſe the high ſheriff and gentlemen, 

who were aſſembling the poſſe romiturus'at Bodmin. Hopton, thinking he could not 

have a fairer . of fighting the rebels, than Whilſt the * of their ca- 
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valry was abſent, marched againſt them on May 1 6 and the Corniſh gentlemen, Cnartes!, 
forcing their way up the hill in four different quarters, with the loſs of leſs than 106 DE. 
men, drove the enemy out of their camp; every man ſhifting for himſelf, ha 1643 
Stamford, who had kept all the while at a diſtance guarded by his horſe, firſt ſet- 

ting the example, and making all poſſible haſte to Exeter. In this battel 300 of the 

rebels were ſlain on the place, and 1700 taken priſoners, with major general Chud- 

leigb, who had behaved himſelf with great courage, and failed in no part of a ſol- 

dier, and all their tents, baggage, cannon, 70 barrels of powder, and all their ammu- 

nition and proviſions; a ſeaſonable relief to the half famiſbed Corniſh. The next 

care of the victors was to intercept the rebels horſe in their return from Bodmin : 

but Sir G. Chudleigh, upon advice of the victory, marched with as many of them as 

he could keep together (abundance of men and horſes being left a prey to the country) 

in ſuch haſte, that he got to Pli mouth, and from thence to Exeter. His fon the 

major general entered, after ten days, into the king's ſervice, as many of the pri- 

ſoners likewiſe did, and behaved themſelves afterwards with great fidelity and cou- 

rage. It was in acknowledgmetit of this victory, and his other ſervices, that Sir 
| Ralph was created, on Sept. 4, lord Hipton of Stratton. 

IT was high time to eaſe Cornwall of the burthen of quarters: and the vidtorious | 

army entering Devon, encreaſed ſo continually in its numbers, that they were en- 

abled to plant garriſons in Tiverton, and ſeveral places about Exeter, and to march 

in a body of 3000 excellent foot, 500 horſe, and 300 dragoons, to Chard i in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where they joined the M. of Hertford; who brought with him 1700 horſe; 

and 1006 ne w-levied foot, and was attended by all the general officers of a royal 

army. This laſt circumſtance would have proved very inconvenient, had it not 

been for the admirable temper and publick ſpirit of the chief officers of the Corniſh ; ; 

who, by joining with a leſs body, found themſelves reduced to the rank of private 


colonels. They had kept their own forces in excellent diſcipline, great order, and And in Homer, 


conſtant exerciſes of devotion, ſo that the reputation of their religion was as high asc 

that of their courage : and Sir R. Hopton was impatiently expected in his own coun- 

try; where he would have been reinforced by much greater numbers than he was, 

had the horſe that came with the marqueſs been as regular as the Cormſh, Advanc- 

ing further into Somerſet, they reduced Taunton, Dunſtar-caftle, and Bridgewater, 

in the ſpace of three days: but as they approached near Wells, they found the train- 

bands of the country raiſed againſt them by the parliament committee. Theſe retir- 

ing before them, did not hinder their taking poſſeſſion of that city; where they 

reſted ſome days: detaching thence Sir G. Berkeley, with a regiment of horſe, to 

take care of Devon, and preparing the beſt they could for an action they ſoon ex- 

pected with Sir W. Waller, a vigilant and enterprizing general; who having march- 

ed with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot from London, lay at Bath with his 

forces, much encreaſed, as well by the remains of the armies defeated by, or re- 

treating before, the 5 as by large draughts from the garriſon of Briſtol. A 

regiment of 500 cuitaſſiers, clad cap a pie in armour, which no ſword could pene- 

trate, called generally Sir A. Haſelrig's regiment of lobſters, arriving ſoon after to 

his ſuccour, added greatly to the reputation of his cavalry ; and firſt made the king's 

horſe give way in ſome ſkirmiſhes, which happened near Bradford, with equal loſs 

and various ſucceſs. Hertford would fain have drawn the rebels to a battel, but 

found it impracticable to force them to one, in a mountainous country, full of 

woods and narrow paſſes : and being diſtreſſed for proviſions at Bradford, removed 

to Marfofield 1 in Gloxceſterſhire, propoſing to march on to Oxford, which it was 

the enetny's buſineſs to prevent. Waller however would not fight without great 1 2 

advantage; and poſting his army on the top of Lanſdowne, tlirew up breaſtworks © 

on the brow of the hill; fortified by cannon, and on July 5, ſent parties of horſe 

towards Mansfield, to tempt the cavaliers to an engagement. The diſadvantage 
Vo r. IV. 68 appeared 
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CALs I. appeared ſo great that they reſolved not to attack him: but when all his parties of 
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horſe were beaten, one after another, the Corniſh foot, deſpiſing all danger, cried 
out for leave to fetch off the enemy's cannon,” which could not be come at, 
but by a troubleſome road, up a ſteep hill, between two woods lined with muſ- 
queteers. | 

Tax commanders were unwilling to repreſs the ardour of their men: and two 
parties of muſqueteers being ordered to drive the enemies out of the woods, Sir Be- 
vile Grenville put himſelf at the head of a body of pikes, with one of horſe on his 
right, and another of muſqueteers on his left, marched up the hill in the face of 
thecannon and ſmall ſhot from the breaſtworks, with ſo much reſolution, that hay- 


ing ſtood two full charges of the rebels horſe, he gained the brow of the hill, and 


was there ſlain by a blow on the head by a pole-axe, with many of his officers. The 
muſqueteers however fired ſo faſt on Waller's horſe, that they forced them to quit 
their ground, and the other parties coming up after clearing the woods, beat off 
the enemy's foot and ſeized the breaſtworks; making way for their whole army 
to mount the hill, and plant themſelves on the ground they had gained. Waller, 
retiring about half a mile, drew up his men in tolerable order behind a ſtone wall, 
which runs croſs the Down, firing his ordnance from time to time: and having ſtood 
there till night came on, retired in the dark to Bath, leaving behind him great ſtore 
of armes, ten barrels of powder, the field, the dead, and all other enſigns of victory. 
In this battel, there were ſlain on the king's fide more officers and gentlemen than 


common men: but what made their loſs leſs ſpoken of, was the death of Sir Bevile 


Grenville, in whom met the brighteſt courage with the gentleſt diſpoſition, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed merit with the greateſt modeſty, the warmeſt loyalty with the utmoſt 
diſintereſtedneſs; and whoſe activity, intereſt, and reputation, were the foundation 
of what had been done in Cornwall. Another unlucky accident happened the 
next morning, as Sir Ralph Hopton was riding up and down the field to viſit the 


' wounded; for coming up with ſeveral officers near an ammunition waggon, laden 


with eight barrels of powder, it was either by chance or treachery blown up, killing 
the neareſt, maiming others, mortally wounding major Sheldon, an officer of un- 
daunted courage and wonderfully beloved, and hurting Sir Ralph himſelf fo, that 
he had ſcarce life enough not to be numbered among the dead, and being put into 
a litter, was carried to Mar/bfield, where the army reſted the Jay following, chiefly 
on account of his not being able to travel. Waller in the mean time was buſy, in 
gathering his ſcattered men, and recruiting his forces with ſupplies from Briſtol, 
and the diſaffected cloathing towns near Bath, which being eaſily done much en- 
creaſed his numbers: and conceiving the king's army muſt be diſheartened by the 


loſs of Hopton, who was the ſoldiers darling, and diſabled for a battel by their want 


of powder, followed it with his own towards Chippenham. Hertford there faced 
the enemy in order of battel ; but Waller not liking the ground, which was bad for 
horſe, declined an engagement, and the marqueſs advanced the next day to the 
Devizes; Sir N. Slanning ſecuring the rear with ſtrong parties of muſqueteers, and 
repulſing the enemy with loſs in every attack. Waller's preſſing on the rear of the 
king's army looked fo like a purſuit, that he was eafily believed in what he ſaid in 
his warrants ſent over the country, affirming he had beaten it, and requiring the 
people to riſe in all places, for the apprehenſion of the ſcattered royaliſts: and 
great numbers of the diſaffected flocked to him from all parts, in confidence of his 
imaginary victory. There was no making a retreat before a ſuperior body of horſe, 
over the vaſt plains lying between the Devizes and Oxford; and it was reſolved, 
that the marqueſs and P. Maurice ſhould break through the enemy's quarter in the 
night, with all the horſe, to Oxford, and bring thence relief to the foot ; who were 


left under Sir R. Hopton (who could now hear and ſpeak, * he could not ſee 
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other Corniſh officers. This reſolution was executed. = 
Tu Devizes was an open town, without the leaſt fortification or defences, be 
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8 . 4 Faller routed 
fides hedges and ditches, ſecured by foot, and ſome pieces of cannon conveniently 5 the De- 


planted: the many avenues leading into it were quickly barricaded, to hinder the **. 


entrance of the horſe, which was moſt apprehended. Waller, beleaguering the town, 
played inceſſantly from a battery he had erected on an hill above it: and attempted 
to enter it in ſeveral places, with horſe, foot, and cannon; but was always repulſed. 
The earl of Crawford, upon advice from, Marſhfield of their want of ammunition, 


had been, ſent from Oxford to convoy a ſupply thereof to the king's army: but not 


knowing the change in the ſituation of affairs, was intercepted by Waller, who had 


good intelligence of all his motions, and though he made a ſhift to get off, it was 
with the loſs of ſome of his horſe, and all his ammunition, Waller, ſending the 


beſieged word by a trumpet, that he had cut off their relief and their ſtate was deſ- 
perate, ſummoned them to ſurrender: and, to gain ſome hours reſt for their 
officers and ſoldiers, who had been kept upon perpetual duty, they propoſed a ceſ- 
ſation, during a treaty about the conditions. This was agreed to: and Waller, 
being fo, confident he had them at his mercy, that he wrote to the two houſes, 
« the next poſt would bring them an account of the number and quality of his pri- 
« ſoners, offered only quarter to the officers, and leave for the common ſoldiers 
to return home without their armes; terms which they rejected, and would ſcarce 
have ſubmitted to at the laſt extremity. In the mean time, upon the marqueſs's 
arrival at Oxford, the lord Wilmot had been ſent thence the ſame night, with 1 500 
horſe and two field- pieces, which he ſhot off when he came within two miles of the 
town, on July 13, to give notice of his coming: but as the foot in the place 
thought it ſcarce poſſible for their ſucceur to arrive ſo ſoon, theſe warnings, and 
the enemy's drawing off from all their approaches, were ſuſpected as ſtratagems to 
make them quit the poſts they defended, they did not ſtir till they had furer intel- 
ligence. Waller, with his whole army, met Wilmot on Roundway-Down, two 
miles from the Devizes : but obſerying himſelf to be ſuperior in cavalry to the roy- 
aliſts, advanced only with his horſe ta charge them; ordering Sir A. Haſelrig to 


begin the attack with his cuiraſſiers. 'Theſe were ſo bravely received by Sir Fobn 


Byron (in whaſe regiment the earl of Carnarvon ſerved as a volunteer) that after a 
ſharp conflict, in which Haſelrig was much wounded, that regiment of lobſters was 
entirely broke, and driven back on their other horſe, which were ſo vigorouſly charged 
by Wilmot, that in half an hour's time, they were ſo totally routed and diſperſeds 
that not a man of them was to be ſeen an the Down; every one ſhifting for himſelf, 
and vaſt numbers of men and horſes tumbling down-the precipices, or ſteep deſcents 
of the hills, very ſlippery and bad either for flight or purſuit. The foot ſtill ſtood 


firm, till Vilmot turned their cannon upon them, and the Corniſp foot came up to 


charge them: and then being attacked on all ſides, they were either killed or taken, 


very few eſcaping. Of the rebels, above 699 were lain on the ſpot, goo priſoners 


taken (beſides about 300 of the king's fide redeemed) with all their cannon, bag- 
gage, armes, and ammunition, 28 enſigns, and nine cornets; very few of the cava- 
liers being ſlain in the engagement. Waller, with a ſmall train, fled to Briſtol, the 
garriſon whereof he had drained, to ſtrengthen an army of which there was no longer 
the leaſt appearance: and brought himſelf the firſt news of his defeat; which pro- 


duced a quarrel between him and Eſſex, whom he charged with envying the glories - 


he had acquired. by his former actions (which had procured him from the London- 


ers the ſtyle of William the Conqueror) and neglecting to prevent Wilmat's march, 
whilſt the other retorted upon him his unſoldierly conduct in charging without his 
ſoot, and not venturing his own perſon in the action. Waller going to London for 
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CnarLesl. a new army, the quarrel between theſe two generals was at laſt made up, or ſnio- 
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thered, by the mediation of the two houſes, | 
Wil Mor returning after his victory to Oxford, the Corniſh army took poſſeſſion 


Briftel taken. of Bath, whence the garriſon had been withdrawn to reinforce Briſtol. In this 


laſt place there had been a deſign formed, about two months before, for delivering 
it up to P. Rupert, but either a diſcovery being made, or a ſuſpicion entertained, 
of it, Nomans and Bourchier, two very eminent citizens, highly eſteemed and be- 
loved, had been condemned, not by common but mattial law, and executed, to 
the great diſcontent of the inhabitants. The prince was much piqued on that OC 
caſion: and prevailed in the council at Oxford, to have orders ſent for the Corniſh 
troops to inveſt Briſtol, upon Fuly 24, on the Somerſet ſide, whilſt he appeared 
before it with the Oxford forces on the fide of Glouceſterſhire, This was executed 
accordingly : and by the help of ſome ſeamen, prepared beforehand, all the ſhips 
in King-road, richly laden with plate, money, and goods, were ſeized at the 
ſame time, and many perſons of diſtinction, who propoſed to fly from the danger, 
made priſoners. There were in the town 2 500 foot, and a regiment of horſe and 
dragoons; the line about it was finiſhed; the caſtle within it well provided with 
proviſions ; and the queſtion was, whether to proceed by way of approach, for 
which the ground was favourable on the Somerſet fide, or by ſtorm, which the Ox- 
ford officers preſſed, the works being weaker on their fide, and the rocky ground 
not ſo fit for approaches. The cowardice of Nathanael Fiennes the governor, the 
conſternation upon Waller's defeat, from which the ſoldiers had not yet recovered, 
and the danger of the royal army's waſting by a long ſiege, ſerved for arguments to 
recommend this laſt opinion: and P. Rupert eſpouſing it, with ſome inſinuations of 
knowing more than was fit to be ſpoken, the town was ſtormed the next morning 


in three places on each fide of the river. The Corniſh advancing over a flat plain, 


expoſed to the cannon and fire of the enemy, forced their line and filled up the 
trenches, ſo that ſome of them mounted the wall, yet, by the prodigious diſadvan- 
tage of the ground, and the reſolute defence of the garriſon, they were forced to 
retire with loſs, upon the fall of Sir N. Slanning and colonel Trevanion, two of 
their chief commanders, who died of their wounds, both excellent men; for ever 
to be honoured, admired, and lamented. On P. Rupert's fide, the lord Grandi- 


ſon and colonel Fohn Bellafis were likewiſe repulſed; but colonel Waſbington, fall- 


ing upon a weaker part of the wall, forced his way, and the enemy quitting their 
poſts, the prince entered the ſuburbs with his horſe and foot, ſending for 1000 of 
the Corniſh to ſecond him, and marched up to Fromegate, notwithſtanding the fire 
from the walls and windows, which killed many of his officers. The town and 
caſtle till remained, the firſt difficult of acceſs, and the ſtreets narrow, and both 
capable of defence: but Fiennes capitulated immediately, on condition © that he 
« and his officers might march out at nine the next morning, with their armes and 
ee baggage, the foot ſoldiers without armes, and his troopers with their ſwords and 
« horſes; that all priſoners ſhould be delivered up; all cannon, colours, armes and 
tc ammunition, be left; Sir J. Horner and other country gentlemen have leave of 
« retiring to their homes ; the inhabitants be exempt from plunder, and the char- 


ters and liberties of the city preſerved.” No guard was kept in the town from 


the time this capitulation was made, which was not ſo well obſerved as it ought, the 
garriſon of Reading, which was here, making repriſals for the breach of theirs, and 
many of Fiennes's ſoldiers taking ſervice in the king's army, and inſtructing their 
new friends who were the moſt diſaffected citizens. In all the aſſaults, and by ſhot 
from the windows, there were killed, on the king's fide, about 500 men, among 
which were many officers, particularly major Kendal and colonel Bulk of the Corniſh, 
who were ſlain on the top of the wall, and of P. Rupert's, colonel Harry Lunsford 
and lieutenant colonel Moyle, ſhot out we a window, and the lord Grandiſon, a no- 
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bleman of incorruptible 1 integrity, of the moſt intrepid courage, of Gngolis we Cnanyesl 
and devotion, of the ſtricteſt virtue, and incomparable merit. 8 
Tux taking of Brijtol gave occaſion to a diſpute about its government; 1 Ke. 4D. 1644; . 
pert having aſked it for himſelf, and the king having granted it him Heſore he I £0 
knew that the M. of Hertford deſigned it for Sir Ralph Hopton ; the fitteſt perſon for jcace. 
that could be thought of for the charge, and the moſt popular in the city and coun- 
try adjacent. His majeſty was obliged to go in perſon thither to make it up; which 
was done by the power being lodged in Hopton as lieutenant governor, and the 
prince's aſſuring him, that though he retained the ſuperior title for a time, he would 
not interfere at all in the government, which he ſhould exerciſe as fully, as if grant- . 
ed him by the original commiſſion. The firſt uſe which the king made of the 
great advantage he had gained, by reducing the ſecond city in the kingdom, was 
the publiſhing a declaration, expreſſing his earneſt deſires of peace; renewing the 
cc proteſtation he had mack the September before at the head of his army, for main- 
« taining the true proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, the pro- 
« perty and liberty of the ſubject, the known laws of the land, and the juſt privi- 
« leges of parliament; conjuring all his ſubjects to confider thetr true Hl, and 
« no longer ſuffer themſelves to be miſſed, their prince diſhonoured, and je" 
« country waſted and undone, by the malice and cunning of a few fiate impoſtors, 
« who, under pretence of reformation, would introduce whatever was monſtrous. 
« and unnatural, in religion and policy, nor ſpend their lives and fortunes to pur- 
« chaſe confuſion, and expoſe themſelves to the molt intolerable kind of ſlavery, 
that of their fellow ſubjects ; inviting them to their duty, and afluring them he 
„ was as ready to forgive, as they were to repent.” It was the onely way the king 
had of ſignifying his deſire of a treaty ; the commons having not only cauſed his laſt 
meſſenger. on that ſubject to be tried by a council of war, and kept him ſtill impri-. 
ſoned, but declared, © they-would treat as a ſpy, whoever he ſhould employ on any 
« mefſage to them, without their conſent.” The lords, better diſpoſed to Peace, ab 
thought of nothing but expedients for it: and on Aug. 53, deſired, in a conference it in the two 
with the Commons, that they would concur in the following propofitions, which nn 
they had reſolved to ſend to his majeſty : 1. That both armies might be preſently h 
9 Jiſbanded, and che king deſired to return to his parliament upon a fecurity to his 
« ſatisfaction. 2. That religion might be ſettled, with the advice of a ſynod of 
« divines; in ſuch a manner as his majeſty, with the conſent of both houſes, ſhould 
« appoint. 3. That the militia, by ſea and land, might be ſettled by bill, and put, | 
ee with the forts and ſhips of the realm, into ſuch hands as the king ſhould appoint, 
« with the approbation of both. houſes, and all his majeſty" $ revenue be abſolutely 
« reſtored, except what had been laid out for the maintenance of his children. 4. 
« That all the members of either houſe, Who had been expelled only for abfenting 
« themſelves, or meer compliance with his majeſty, and no other matter of 44 I 
«« againſt them, might be reſtored to their places. 5. That all delinquents, from 
«, before Tan 10, 164 1, ſhould be delivered to the juice of parliament, and a ge- 
ce neral pardon grante granted 10 all others on both ſides: and 6. That there might. be an” 
C act of oblivion; for all paſt offences and acts of hofiflity.” This occafioned ot 
debates in thæ houſe of commons: and it was earr ied by 29 votes for taking the 
propoktions into conſideration ; in conſequence whereof that for reſtoring the king's 
revenmne as approved. But the next day being Sunday, all the pulpits in Landpn, 
filled with priefbyterien, ſchiſmatical, and factidus preachers , ſounded wii 
of the nin of the city, if peace was offered to the king; and chende was vented what 
appeared in printed; papers, ſcattered through the fireets, and fixed on gates and poſts 
id the cnaſt public places, requiring * all well affected perſons to riſe as one man, 
«/ an&g0 to * N for the malignant 11552 bad oatvoted 15 Rat. . 
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landed.“ 
Tuus did thoſe ſeditious preschers, thruſt legally. into the pulpits by the. pawer 


tauſe it to be of the faction, exert their talents: nor was their lord mayor Penning tan lels zealous 
rejected. 


in their lervice, calling a common council! the ſame day, and getting a petition to 


the commons, . exprefling their concern at the lords propoſitions, which would, if 
cc yielded to, be deſtructive to their religion, laws, and liberties, and defiring they 
« would paſs: an ordinance (agreeable to an act of theirs) for a vigorous: - proſecution 
« of the war, and declining all thoughts of accommodation.” Alderman Athins 
brought it the next day to the houſe, followed by an infinite number. of the rabble, 
who behaved themſelves with the utmoſt inſolence, and told the members of both 
houſes, that, if they had not a good anſwer, they would be there the day following 
« with double the number.” The lords, complaining of the tumults, defired the 
lower houſe to join in ſuppreſſing them: and finding no redreſs, adjourned, and 


| ſignified to the commons, that they ſhould perſiſt in adjourning, till the, tumults 


were ſuppreſſed. But theſe had their effect the ſame day; for many of the mem- 
bers withdrawing for fear, the faction in the commons carried their point by a ma- 
jority of * ſeven voices, and the propoſitions for peace were rejected. The wiſe and 


ſober part of the city withdrew themſelves from it, not daring otherwiſe to ſhew 


their averſion to ſuch meaſures: but their wives, following a precedent approved on 
a worſe occaſion, went with a petition for peace to the houſe of commons. The 
conſequence was, that a troop of horſe was ſent for, under the command of captain 
Harvey, a broken filkman; who cutting, flaſhing, wounding, and killing ſome of the 
good women, diſperſed the reſt, and effectually prevented the preſenting of any more 
ſuch pacific petitions. The common; council agreed to raiſe 50,000. for the navy 
under the ſecurity of the city ſeal, and taxed every ſubſidy man towards it fifty times 
his rate of a ſubſidy : and the houſe of commons, to ſhew their vigour in proſecut- 
ing the war, ordered 20,000 men to be preſſed in the aſſociated counties, for an 


army under the earl of Mancbeſter. Waller was made general in chief of all the 


city forces, and a new army was to be raiſed under his command: and having 


ſhewed Eſſex, they had other generals beſides him, did what they could to allay his 


diſcontents. He had in his letters to the two houſes, before he came to town, re- 

commended a treaty with the king: and the members of both, that were for peace, 
depended much on being ſupported by him and his army; propoſing to retire thi- 
ther, to proteſt againſt the invaſion of their privileges, by the common council's 
taking notice of their proceedings, and pretending to over- rule their reſolutions, and 
to declare their want of freedom. By theſe means, they made no doubt of draw- 


ing the houſes to conſent to ſuch an agreement as the king would have approved, 


and to a treaty, in which all the moderate part of the nation would be glad to be in- 
cluded :* and, in caſe of a refuſal, to tranſmit the propoſitions to his majeſty, or to 
conſent to a peace upon thoſe conditions they propoſed, to declare againſt them, for 
not adhering to the grounds upon which the war was firſt begun, and to extort theic 
conſent, by joining with his majeſty. Efex's credit was not yet eclipſed, and the 
ſcheme could not well have failed of ſucceeding: but all was ſpoiled by his weak- 
nels, irreſolution, vanity, affectation of diſcharging a truſt, which he had reaſon 
enough to ſee the commons wanted to take from him, and the perſuaſions of Say 
and Pym, who ſo confounded his narrow underſtanding, that they engaged him more 


violently in their party than ever. The members of both houſes, who had dealt 


with him, grew ſuſpicious. that he might diſcover them, and knowing themſelves 
ungracious to the prevailing faction, withdrew from the houſes ; ; ſome retiring to 
their homes, as the earl of Northumberland did to Petworth, and others, as the carl 


of Portland, lord Lovelace, and lord n going directly to Oxford, as the earl 
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of Clare alſo did by round about ways, being all well received, as perſons ever de- Caanest, 
voted to the King's ſervice. The caſe of the earls of Bedford and Holland were diff.. = 
fereht: and, upon their coming to Wallingford, they were ſtopped, till the privy 4. D. 1643. 
council had reſolved in what manner they ſhould be received. They agreed ſo lit- 
tle on this head, that the king was forced to come from the ſiege of Gloucefter td 
hear the debate: and though, as much out of the clemency of his own nature, as 
from good policy, which evidently required encouragement to be given all, e. 
penting 'of their paſt conduct, came in to him, he allowed them to proceed to Ox- 
ford, ordering that they ſhould be civilly treated; yet, in his majeſty's abſence they 

met with ſo many affronts from all the privy counſellors there reſident, except the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and found their ſtay ſo uncomfortable, that, having 
waited on his majeſty as he lay before Glouceſter, they in a little time after returned 
back to the two houſes. 55 My | 
Tux king's council was now compoſed * of the duke of Richmond, the marqueſs 
of Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Briſtol, the lords Cottington and Falk. 
land, Sir Jobn Colepepper, Sir E. Hyde, the lord keeper Littelton, the earl of Berz 
ſhire, the lords Danſmore, Seymour, and Savile, the chief juſtice Barks and Sit 
Peter Wyche comptroller of the houſhold. The laſt ſeven were little conſulted in 
the management of affairs; and of the others, the duke of Richmond always attended 
his majeſty's perſon, and was, with the earl of Briſtol, for teſtoring him to his rights 
at any rate, or in any manner; but the reſt were for having it done, not by force 
of terror of artnes, but by a formal treaty, This was a maxim from which they 
never deviated, though the violence of the houſe of commons ſhewed it to be im- 
practicable: and it ſerves to accompt for the meaſures taken after the teducing of 
Briſtol. This important place rendered his majeſty entire maſter of Somerſet; and P. Maurice 
the lord Hepton ſoon raiſed a ſtrong force to ſerve for a garriſon. The queſtion was, — yy 
how to diſpoſe of the two armies, that reduced it: and a reſolution being taken for 
their ſeparation, the Corniſh was naturally employed for reducing Dorſet and De- 
von; a work, which in all probability would have been eaſily effected, had the com- 
mand been continued in the marqueſs of Hertford, who, though no great ſoldier, 
was very popular in thoſe counties. But the little likelihood of an agreement be- 
tween him and P. Maurice induced the king to make the marqueſs groom of the 
ſtole, to keep him always about his perſon: and the earl of Carnarvon was ſent 
with 2000 horſe and dragoons, into Dorſet, where Dorcheſter, Weymouth, and Port- 
land readily ſurrendered. Poole and Lyme (which the late Mr. Rogers, the worthy 
repreſentative of that ſhire in parliament had prepared for the ſame ſtep) were like- 
wiſe on the point of ſubmitting, when P. Maurice came up with the foot and ar- 
tillery, and inſtead of advancing to either of thoſe places, ſtaid ſome days at Dorche- 
er and Weymouth, under pretence of ſettling the government of thoſe garriſons, 
The licence of his ſoldiers in plundering, and a neglect of obſerving the articles of 
capitulation, gave ſuch offence to Carnarvon, a nobleman of ſtrict honour and 
juſtice, that, quitting his command, he returned to the king at Oxford, and ſuch diſ- 
taſte to the inhabitants of Poole and Lyme, that, being by the prince's ſtay allowed to 
prepare for their defence, they reſolved to ſtand upon it, and returned ſo peremptory 
an anſwer to his ſummons, that, not thinking fit to attack them, he marched on to 
Exeter; which he found cloſely blocked up by Sir John Berkeley, who had de- 
feated an attempt made by the carl of Warwick with his fleet to relieve it, and 
forced him, with the loſs of three of his ſhips, to retire, Colonel John Digby, be- 
ing poſted at Torrington to prevent a junction between the garriſon of Plimautb, 
and the parliament forces in the north of Devon, had entirely routed the latter: 
and, on Sept. 1 and 3, reduced Appledore, Biddiford, and Barnſtabie; where his 
force ſo increaſed in a few days, that he was able to march with 3000 foot, and 800 
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Cuarzes I. horſe, to block up Plimouth; taking at his arrival before it, its beſt defence on the 
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land fide, the fort on Mount Stamford, This ſucceſs haſtened the ſurrender. of 
Exeter, which, on Sept, 4, was delivered to P. Maurice: and had he marched di- 
realy to Plimout h, it would in all probability have ſurrendered ; for though Sir A. 
Carew's deſign of delivering it up had *, by his ill management, been diſcovered, and 
he had been arreſted a day or two before, the place was in a terrible conſternation, 
and the mayor ready to ſurrender; in which caſe Devon and Cornwell would have 
been abſolutely ſecured from the rebels. The prince, after loytering ſome days in 
Exeter, marched to Dartmouth, which he took, on O&ober 6, after a month's 
ſiege, ig Which general Chudleigh was ſlain, and abundance of his men died by the 
upſeaſonable weather: and though he advanced from thence to Plimouth it was too 
late; a regiment of 500 men having been put into the place, with a Scotch officer 
for governor, who removed the mayor from a charge, to which he was very un- 
equal, The prince, however, hoped to reduce it by force, before the winter was 
Over. 

Exc uslvx of the Corniſh, the king's other army conſiſted of bo good horſe, | 
beſides infantry ; and he was able to march with it, wherever he pleaſed; the two 
houſes. having as yet no army to oppoſe him, Waller's being, utterly deſtroyed, and 
Eſſex's reduced in a manner to nothing. An inſurrection in Kent, the terror of the 
ſaction in London upon the ſtorm of Briſtol, the general diſpoſition of the citizens 
for peace *, the diviſion and diſtractions between the members of the two houſes 


and their generals, the ſmall number to which the lower houſe was reduced, ſcarce 


forty appearing on ſome days, conſpired in inviting him to a place, which, being the 
chief ſeat of the rebellion, furniſhed the finews of war, and the reduction whereof 
would have put an end to the name of parliament, and made him maſter of the 
whole kingdom. There was indeed a numerous body of militia there, and a line 
had been drawn about the city : but as it took up ſeveral miles in circumference, it 


was impoſſible ta be defended againſt a body of regular troops, even though leſs in 


number ; ſince all parts thereof not being equally ſtrong, the forcing it in any one, 
would of courſe cauſe the reſt to be quitted. There were tumults already in the 
city 5, which the lord mayor had orders. to prevent; Efſex's inconſiderable ſorces 
were unpaid and yncloathed, nor was he. able to ſend a ſufficient party to garriſon 
Aileſbury : votes. paſſed, on Auguſt 8 and g, for levying ten regiments of foot and 
ten of horſe for Waller, 1000 dragoons, with 500 horſe in Eſſex, and 10,000 foot 
and dragoons i in the aſſociated counties: but the men were not raiſed, and it was of 


the utmoſt conſequence. to prevent the levies, which could not be made without 


preſſing, and were not in ſeveral weeks made in any conſiderable proportion, His 

majelty's. appearance before London, or even in the neighbourhood thereof, could 
not but animate his friends, increaſe the conſternation of his enemies, ruin the cre- 

dit of the funds upon which they borrowed money, quicken the meaſures for 

and give ſuch a reputation to his affairs all over the nation, that few perſons — 
dare to he active againſt him, till they knew the iſſue of his enterprize, There was 
another circumſtance at this time, very favourable to it; the earl of Newcaſtle, by 
his great victory at Adderton Moor, being maſter of all 7orkſpire, except Hull; in 
which the lord Fairfax had taken refuge, and was made governor thereof by the 
two houſes, upon Sir J. Hetham's being ſeized on ſuſpicion of. treating with the 
earl far its delivery. This gentleman's fon captain Hot ham, being known to reſent 
bis, being put under the command of Fairfax (whoſe orders he had before refuſed, 
and did. not care to obey, after he was made general in chief for T5rk/bire) was in- 
volved in the ſuſpicion: and being aceuſed, by O. Cromwell, of correſpanding with 
the garriſon of Newark; had been likewiſe enen. Newcaſtle 1 thus polled 
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of all the north, and of the greateſt part of Lince/nſhire, might eaſily have paſſed Cranes . 
with his victorious forces, through this laſt, into the aſſociated counties; which I > 
would have deprived the two houſes of their greateſt reſource, and prevented their e 
prefling of men to form Manche/ter's intended army. He might there likewiſe, as 
the gentlemen in thoſe parts were very well affected, and eager to riſe for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, though they durſt not ſtir, without the aid of a body to protect them 
till they got to an head, have exceedingly augmented his own troops; and have led 
a greater army, than the king himſelf had, to join him at London. | 
Tr1rs ſeems to have been his majeſty's deſign, in ſending Sir Philip Warwick i to 
the earl of Newcaftle ; who might, in this critical time, if he had marched into the 
aſſociated counties, been what his romantic turn of mind made him affect to be 
thought, the arbiter of the war, and the man, that ſhould turn the ſcale between the 
contending parties. He was averſe to join the king, and to ſerve under P. Rupert, 
and obſtinately determined to keep himſelf independent, and at the head of a diſ- 
tint army, ſubject to no controul ; he might elſe have left the 79 b/hire men to 
block up Hull, and have marched with his more northern forces into Lincolnſhire 
and the affociated counties, where Lynne, in expeCtation of his aid, was ſcized by 
ſome country gentlemen. Pride and vanity got the better of his loyalty on this oc- 
caſion: and he excuſed © his non-compliance with the king's commands, becauſe * 
« the Yorzſbire gentlemen, who had the beſt regiments and the beſt officers, would 
« not march, unleſs Hull was firſt reduced, and, if he left a force to block it up, his 
« army would not be ſufficient for the enter prize propoſed.” Purſuing his own 
notions, and the advice of general King, a Scotch preſbyterian, he fate down before 
Hull, without the leaſt proſpect of taking a place, ſtrongly fortified, and capable of 
receiving relief every moment: and his forces being waſted by ſtanding ankle deep 
in ſlough and mire in the trenches, he at laſt raiſed the ſiege, and having been created 
marqueſs on October 27, to comfort him on the diſappointment, or in reward of his 
former ſervices, was ruined the next year, by Mancheſter's army, the raiſing of which 
he might have prevented. e 


Tux king's council diverting him from his purpoſe of advancing to London (in Siege of Gu. 
which nobody took more pains than Sir John Colepepper) he reſolved to beſiege H 
Glouceſter, a city about thirty miles from Briſtol, and the onely conſiderable gar- 
riſon of the rebels between this place and Lancaſhire, The taking of it could not 
but be attended with great advantages; the reducing all Glouceſterſpire into obe- 
dience, a country where the gentry, generally loyal, undertook in that caſe great le- 
vies, and the diſaffected yeomanry were rich and able to pay large contributions; the 
command of the Severne (in caſe Tewkſbury likewiſe was taken) by which the king's 
cuſtoms might be improved, and the trade of Briſtol extended to all the counties 
lying upon it; the ſecurity of Wales and all the marches lying welt of the river, 
which covered them ſo well from any hoſtile attempt, that his majeſty might thence 
draw a conſiderable body of forces (as yet employed in the defence of thoſe quarters) 
to reinforce his army. It was now in a better condition + than it had ever been be- 
fore, and nothing was ſo likely to ruin it, as to form the ſiege of a place, guarded on 
one ſide by the Severne, and ſeated on a fine eminence riſing on the other fide gra- 
dually from a watery, miry, deteſtable vale; where a ſhower of rain would at any 
time of the year incommode the ſoldiers to the laſt degree, ayd trenches could not be 
run without their ſuffering great hardſhips. Such a ſiege was a ſure way to protract 
the war, which was ruin to the king, who could not ſupport it, and to the king- 
dom, which would be waſted all the time: but the conveniences abovementioned 
ſerved for a colour to the fatal advice, which no ſoldier could give without treachery, 
becauſe his majeſty was not provided either with money, materials, or other neceſſaries 
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8 $1, for ſuch an enterprize. Colonel Maſſey, a very good officer, was governor of the 
I place, and had formerly come to York, with the deſign of entering into the king's 
A. D. 1643. ſervice: but not being known there, had engaged in that of the two houſes. As he 


Pattel of 


Newbury, 


had ſerved againſt the Scots, under the command of colonel V. Legg, this gentle- 
man wrote him a letter, to which he returned an anſwer in an high ſtyle, ſtand. 
ing much upon his honour, reputation, and fidelity: but ſending afterwards for 
the meſſenger to a place, where he was alone, he told him in private, that he 
« could not ſend any other anſwer in publick to avoid the jealouſy of thoſe about 
« him; that he was V. Legg's ſervant, as much as ever; that he wiſhed well to 
« the king; and that he would defend the town againſt P. Rupert, but, if his ma- 
« jeſty came before it, he would not hold it out againſt him, becauſe he would 
« not fight againſt his perſon, and he could, in that cafe, perſuade the townſmen to 
« ſurrender.” Thus was the king drawn into a ſiege, in which his enemies at 
London wiſhed him to be engaged; he expected no reſiſtance: but when, upon 
Auguſt 10, he had drawn up his army on an hill, in view of the city, and about a 
mile off, he received ſuch an anſwer to the ſummons he ſent, that, as it was fol- 
lowed by firing the ſuburbs, he ſaw plainly it would be reſolutely defended. The 
king was now thought engaged in honour to ſtay (which he never propoſed) till this 
indignity was revenged; general Ruthen, now earl of Brainford, was ſent for from 
Oxford, with an additional body of foot, and ſome battering pieces, to form the 
ſiege: and Sir W. Vavaſour had orders to march with his forces from South-MWales, 
to block up the place on the other fide of the Severne. i 
Tux king's army increaſed * wonderfully before it by the acceſs of forces from all 
quarters; yet the approaches went on ſlowly ; frequent fallies being made by the 
garriſon, in parties flaſhed with wine and ſtrong waters; fo that the priſoners were 
generally drunk, when taken. In the mean time all endeavours were uſed at Lon- 
don to make up an army for the relief of Gloucefier : but notwithſtanding the ex- 
traordinary rigour in preſſing, and the drawing of troops from Surrey, Suſſex, Kent, 
Bedford, Northampton, and Leiceſter a, they could not muſter up a force of 8000 


foot, and 4000 horſe, without the city militia, which the factious committee that 


governed it, ordered to march on this ſervice. The rendezvous of theſe forces was 
on Brackley heath, whence Eſſex marched over the wide plains in his way, enter- 
tained only with light ſkirmiſhes by lord Wilmot, who waited about Banbury with 


2500 horſe to interrupt his progreſs, and retired before him, as he advanced. P. 


Rupert had been poſted with the reſt of the royal cavalry upon the hills above Glou- 


cefler, ready to ſupport Wilmer, and attack Eſex; yet ſuffered the laſt to'paſs down 


Burlip-bill without any oppoſition, and to get into Gloucefter ; where he found the 
garriſon reduced to a fingle barrel of powder, and the like ſcarcity of proviſions. 
The king now hoped for ſome advantage in fighting the rebels upon the Woulds in 
their return, ſuppoſing they would take the ſame way they came: and to encourage 
them in this deſign, removed from Sudeley-caſtle to Eveſham. Efſex ſeemed to 
flatter him in this notion, by marching, after three days ſtay in Glouceſter to victual 
the place (which he did from the very quarters which had ſupplied the royal army, 
and were, by the negligence or connivence of the commiſſaries, thought to be eaten 
up) from thence to Tew#/bury : but taking the advantage of a dark night, he ad- 
vanced ſuddenly, with ſure guides, to Cirenceſter, where, before day break on Sept. 16, 
he ſurprized Sir N. Criſpes and colonel Spencer”'s regiments of horſe in their quar- 
ters. Above 300 of theſe were taken: and what was ſtill more conſiderable, a large 
quantity of proviſions, which was a great relief to his forces. The king was ſo ill 
ſerved with intelligence, that he had no advice of Efex's march, til! twenty-four 
hours after he was gone: and then ſending” P. Rupert, with 5000 horſe, to haraſs 


him on the road, put himſelf at the head of his foot, in hopes of recovering, by ex- 
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pedition and diligence, the time that had been loſt, and of getting between the re- 
bels and London. Efſex, marching through the deep incloſed country of North- 
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Wiltſhire, met with no enemy till his van had almoſt paſſed over Awborne chace ; An 


when P. Ruport charged and routed his rear, doing good execution: but he having 
no foot to ſupport him, Efex made a ſhift to get that night to Hungerford ; pro- 
poſing on the morrow to reach Newbury. When he came within two miles of the 
place, he found the king had taken poſſeſſion of it two hours before: and being 
forced to lye in the field all night, advanced the next morning, Sept. 20, a mile fur- 
ther to Biggs. bill, where he drew up his men in an excellent diſpoſition, and poſted 
them to the beſt advantage. He was under a neceſſity of either fighting or ſtarving ; 

and could not have attacked the royal army, but at a great diſadvantage: and it had 
been reſolved over night in a council of war, that his majeſty's forces ſhould not en- 
gage in battel, but upon ſuch grounds, as would give an aſſurance of victory. This 
wiſe reſolution was defeated by the fire of ſome young officers; who, having con- 
ſiderable commands, and charging in ſtrong parties, drew on a general engagement, 
in which the rebels horſe was broken ſeveral times, but ſtill ſupported by the foot, and 
rallied, till night put an end to the combat. of 


Is this battel ſo raſhly begun, the king's cannon was of no uſe, whilſt that of the 
rebels did great execution upon his horſe and foot: and though the loſs on their ſide, 
was greater in the number of men, his was more conſiderable, by the death of 
twenty field officers, beſides the earls of Carnarvon and Sunderland, and lord Falk- 
land. Efſex marched early the next morning towards Reading: but being followed 
by P. Rupert with a ſtrong party of horſe and 1000 muſqueteers, was attacked in the 


narrow lanes, and his forces being put into great diſorder, many of them were killed 


and taken priſoners, He got however, with the groſs of his army and all his can- 
non, to Reading; and, having reſted there a night or two to refreſh his men, 
marched on to London, leaving the former place, to be poſſeſſed by Sir Faceb Afeley, 
with 3000 foot, and 500 horſe, and made again one of his majeſty's garriſons. An- 
other being put, under colonel Boys in Denington- caſtle, the king returned to Ox- 
ford ; where the ſiege of Glouceſter being now univerſally condemned, great diſ- 


content, jealouſy and ſquabbles aroſe among the military men, laying on one another 
the blame of the overſights and miſtakes that had happened, either in the ſiege or 


the campaign. The court was not in a better temper: and his majeſty was plagued 


continually with importunate ſuits for honours and offices, which, however incon- 


venient it was for him to grant, he was not at liberty to deny. In the mean time, 


nothing but tranſports of joy appeared at London, upon the triumphant entry made 
into it by Eſſex on Sept. 25; a day of great ceremony at Sr. Margaret's, Meſtminſter; 
| where, after ſome ſermons or orations by Hhite, Nye, and Henderſon, the members 
of both houſes, the aſſembly of divines, and the Scotch commiſſioners took and ſub- 


| ſcribed the covenant in the moſt ſolemn manner. This was followed by a loan of 


100, ooo I. advanced by the city for enabling the Scots to raiſe an army of 13, ooo foot, 
and 3000 horſe: and, on October 13, the like ſolemnity was uſed at Edenburgb; 
where the committees of the late general aſſembly and convention of eſtates, and Sir 


H. Vane, with the other commiſſioners of the Engliſb commons (for the lords had 
ſent none) ſwore likewiſe to the covenant. Alexander Leſiy earl of Leven was 


thereupon named captain general, and, upon the earl of Calender's declining the 
poſt, David Leſiy was made lieutenant general: and ſuch expedition was uſed in 
raifing forces, that they began to march towards the borders by the middle of De- 
cember; the rendezvous being appointed on New-year's-day at Hair/aw, four miles 


from Berwick ; which laſt place hadbeen kept by a Scafch garriſon, ever ſince 3 its 
declaring for the two houſes in September. All quarrels and diſtractions between 
theſe houſes had been made up during the ſiege of Glouceſter, and the lords now re- 


: Guthry, 122, 123. Journal of Commons, Sept. 20. 
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CARLESs I. duced, by the withdrawing of membets not inclined to their meaſures, to about ten, 
Te concurred with the commons in every thing, even in the point of the new. great 
1 ſeal, which was, about the middle of November, delivered in form by the ſpeakers 
of both houſes to the earls of Kent and Bolingbroke, O. St. fobu, Wylde, Brown, and 
Prideaux, appointed commiſſioners. It was immediately made uſe of for the ex- 
erciſe of all regal acts, for ſealing patents of offices, for conſtituting ſheriffs: and, 
as it ſerved for writs of new election, the * commons ventured to expel 54 members 
in one day, and 36 in another, having taken care to have the vacancies filled 
by perſons ſure to concur in the worſt of meaſures, by diſqualifying all to fit in the 
houſes, or to vote in elections, who had not Uken the covenant. The like ordi- 
nance was made for the election of common council men in the city. They took 
upon them at the ſame time to revoke, by an ordinance, all patents and acts that 
had been paſſed by the king's great ſeal, ſince May 22, 1642, (when the lord keeper 
carried it to Tor) and to declare all null that ſhould paſs by it hereafter. Theſe 
proceedings ſhewed little diſpoſition to peace: and it is no wonder that the count of 

Harcourt, ſent over by the court of France with the character of embaſſador extra- 
ordinary, to mediate one, did not ſucced at this juncture; for though the lords 
propoſed to appoint a committee to treat with him, the commons abſolutely refuſed 

to do ſo, till he had produced his powers to treat with them, as a parliament, and 

then they would give ſuch an anſwer, as was agreeable to the intereſt of both king- 
doms, and the late ſolemn league and covenant. They declared further, “ that if 

e he had at any time any thing to propoſe to them, they would not receive itfrom 

© any particular member of either houſe, but he ſhould apply himſelf, by writing 

« or otherwiſe, to the ſpeaker of one or both houſes, or elſe they would ad no 

« correſpondence with him nor any other embaſſador,” 

— . Had the king not put an implicite truſt in the promiſes of the duke of Hamilton 
king of Ha- And his brother Lanerieꝶ, he could not have been fo ſurprized as he was at the Scott 
—_ in Ce. arming in favour of the two houſes. It was what he might have expected long 
land. before; for when the Scotch commiſſioners returned from Oxford in the beginning 
of May, with his refuſal to call a parliament ſooner than the time, fixed by the laſt, 
purſuant to the triennial bill, a convention of eſtates was ſummoned by the privy 
council, and the conſervators of the peace, to meet on June 22, in contempt of his 
authority, and conſequently with no good intentions to his ſervice. The royaliſts 
would fain have hindered its meeting by force *, but Hamilton, pretending his ma- 
jeſty's orders, engaged them to acquieſce: and when they would afterwards have 
proteſted againſt its proceedings, defeated that deſign. The convention raiſed three 
troops of horſe under Sir J. Browne, to ſeize ſuch as would not join in their mea- 
ſures ; and on Aug. 24, (the day before they broke up) ordered by a proclamation, 
to which Lanerick put his majeſty's ſignet, * all fencible men within the kingdom 
« to be well provided and ready to march on twenty-four hours notice.” Montrſs 
was the life and ſoul of all the loyal party #: and the heads of the covenanters think - 
ing it worth while to gain him, and imagining him nettled at Hamilton's credit 

prevailing over his at court, ſent Sir Fames Rollock and Sir Mungo Campbel to him, 
with offers, in that caſe, to pay his debts, and make him lieutenant geueral of their 
army. To gain time he gave them a dilatory anſwer; and when they returned a 
fortnight after, he profeſſed ſome ſetuples of conſcience, about which he deſired to 
confer with Mr. Henderſon; who was ſent to him about the time that the conven- 
tion opened. They met and talked for two hours by the water ſide, near the bridge 
of Stirling: and Henderſin telling him of the deſign of invading England, with an 

army for advancing'the covenant 5, in which he might bave a principal command ; 
Rollock, who was preſent, confirmed what he ſaid, affirming that they had propoſed 
nothing but by order of the eſtates, Henderſon maintaining on the contrary, that 
Jan. 22, Feb. 5. Journal, Nov. 22, 3 Clar. ii. 351, 2. * Guthry, 110. 5 Salmonet, 201, by 
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he came of his own motion, Montroſs inſiſted they ſhould agree, and produce their Cnuarzes1, 


commiſſion from the eſtates, before he would give' an anſwer to their propoſals; 
which confounded them ſo much that the conference broke off, without aſſigning a 
day for another. Montro/s ſtaid ſome days at his own houſe; but conſidering that 
his anſwer could not be ſatisfactory to the convention, and that by the troops of 
horſe under Browne they might ſeize him unawares, he thought it neceſlary for his 
ſafety to get privately, with his friend the lord Ogiluy, into England. He came to 
Oxford a few days before the ſiege of Gloucefler was raiſed ; and finding the queen 

fully poſſeſſed in favour of Hamilton, went to the king, whom he acquainted with 
the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, and made ſome propoſitions for his ſervice, It was 
not then a time to conſult : but when his majeſty returned after the battel of New- 
bury to Oxford (ſome others of the Scotch nobility coming thither, and agreeing in 


WE WE RNS 
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the ſame account) he appointed the lord keeper, the two. ſecretaries, the maſter of 5 


the rolls, and the chancellor of the exchequer, to examine them all upon oath, and 
put the depoſitions in writing, that he might conſider them at leiſure, and be able to 
form a judgment, whether Hamiltons ill conduct was owing to error or infidelity, 
The latter appeared plainly to be the caſe; and when Hamilton and Laneric, upon 


the Scotch army's being ready to enter England, came to Oxford, they had guards | 


ſet upon them at their arrival: but the latter, after a few days confinement in his 
chamber, making his eſcape to London, the former was ſent dane to Pendernis 
caſtle in Cornwall. 

WHAT had been propoſed by Mentrofs and others of the Scotch nobility now at 
court, for riſing in armes to prevent the meeting of the illegal convention of eſtates, 
and to hinder the raiſing of an army, was no longer practicable; the convention 

having met, and done all the miſchief they could before their breaking up, and the 


He joins with 
ſome Scotch 
? noblemen in 
a declaration 
againſt the 


invaſion and 
army being actually levied. - All that they could do was, to proteſt publickly againſt 8 


thoſe proceedings, and in a declaration +, printed at Oxford, to expreſs their juſt 
<« ſenſe of the undeſeryed ſufferings of their ſovereign, and the ſad condition of his 


« dominions, through the rebellion of a traiterous and moſt ungrateful faction in 


cc 


cc 


their whole nation was in danger of ſuffering the deteſtable imputation of par- 
taking in the odious rebellion. To vindicate themſelves therefore, and (as far as 
in them lay) their nation, from the infamy which ſome of their traiterous coun- 


cc 
cc 

[LY 
ec 


cc 


and of the preſent invaſion of England by thoſe of their nation, and their judg- 
« ment of the late pretended convention, as a preſumptuous, illegal, and traiterous 


« meeting, the fountain of thoſe -treaſons and impieties; utterly diſclaiming and 


ce 


66 


decrees, made therein, particularly that traiterous and damnable covenant taken 
and impoſed by the rebels of both kingdoms, which they deteſted, and ſhould 
never enter into, by force, perſuaſion, or any reſpect whatever, as being a moſt 
imptous impoſition upon men's conſciences, to engage them, under a falſe pre- 


cc 
ec 
cc 
© 


e ced likewiſe any authority, either of the convention or parliament, as to levying 


of armes, on any colour whatever, without his majeſty's conſent ; declared their 
countrymen's doing ſo, an act of high treaſon and rebellion, which, hy the act of 


cc 
cc 
ct 


upon their honour t to employ the utmoſt of their abilities, with their lives and 


: Theſe were the earls of Crawford, Ferth, Abercorn, Niuthi/dale, Kino, Aboyn, and Traquair, the 


lords Ogilvy, Reay, Sir Robert Suns. and about twenty other perſons of quality, Letters from 
1641 to 1660. i. 42. | 


Vo. IV. 6 K 


« fortunes, 


tence of religion, in treaſon and rebellion againſt their ſovereign. They renoun- 


ce both kingdoms, and their deep affliction, that any of their nation ſhould | have 
ſo great an hand in inducing and continuing, thoſe publick calamities, . and that 


trymen had drawn upon themſelves, and would gladly involve the whole nation 
in their crime, they declared, their deteſtation of the rebellion in both kingdoms, 


abhorring it, with all committees flowing from it, and all acts, ordinances, and 


pacification, and by their allegiance, they were obliged to oppoſe: and promiſed | 
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CaarLes1.* fortunes, to ſuppreſs the ſaid rebels, and to ſupport one another, and all his ma- 
TN s jeſty's faithful ſubjects that ſhould join with them in that endeavour, and in this 

&« declaration of their fidelity.” However this might ſerve for their particular vin- 
dication, it did not either retard the advance of the Scotch army, or prevent the 
meaſures which the two houſes in England preſumed to take, in confidence of ſuch 
aſſiſtance; though one of the chief directors thereof, John Pym, died on Dec. , of 
the lowſy diſeaſe, or an impoſtume in his bowels. His power had ſo effectually vin- 
dicated him from various charges of bribery and corruption, that about a month 
before, the two houſes had made him lieutenant general of the ordnance ; and being 
buried on Dec. 13, in Meſtminſter abbey, without any charge for opening the ground, 
the houfe of commons, which ordered likewiſe a monument to be erected for him, 
attended at his funeral, It ſeems to have been one of their ſtipulations with the 
Scots, that their union ſhould be cemented with the blood of archbiſhop Laud: 
and in two or three days after the ſolemnity of their taking the covenant, the 
impeachment againſt him, which had flept for near three years, was revived. 

THAT covenant was impoſed upon all ranks, orders, and profèſſions of men, with 

the utmoſt rigour: the taking it was a neceſſary cohdition of all officers, oivil or 
military, holding their employments, of eccleſiaſticks enjoying their preferments and 
performing their functions, of lawyers pleading at the bar, and of phyficians pra- 
ctiſing in their profeſſion ; and it became a fund for a new ſet of malignants or de- 
linquents, and a new pretence for oppreſſion and the ſcizure or ſequeſtration of 
22 of eſtates. The ſale of goods, the falling of timber, and a favourable repreſentation of 
members and 
committee Particular caſes, afforded vaſt advantages to the great numbers of committee men 
__— entruſted on thoſe occaſions, whoſe gains were ſo immenſe, that ſome of them were 
faid to ſend 100, oo0 J. abroad; for though the faction in the commons were forced 
to give up Nat. Fiennes * to a trial by a council of war, they were very careful to 
provide well for their partiſans. The indigent members of their body had an allow- 
ance of 4/1, a week, paid quarterly, for their ſubſiſtence ; the lawyers who ſerved 
them, fince a new great ſeal was forged, got patent offices in the court of law; fo 
Lenthall was made maſter of the rolls, Walter Long regiſter of chancery, Glyn, 
cuſtos brevium, places in which others had a legal right by letters patent. Com- 
mands in the army ſupplied very many who could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt 3, Howard 
of Eſcrick had a grant of 2000 J. a year out of Sir J. Fanſhaw's lands and other ſe- 
queſtered eſtates; the plate of Magdalen college in Cambridge, which had been 
ſeized in the way to Oxford, was given to the + earl of Mancheſter : Lenthall, be- 
ſides 51. a day as ſpeaker, the profits of the poſts of maſter of the rolls, chancellor 
Mm of the exchequer and dutchy of Lancaſter 5, had 5 J. out of each compoſitioh; and 
| 101. out of every ſequeſtration. The plunder of the king's palaces of Whitehall, 
| 
| 


The covenant 
impoſed, 


A. D. 1644. 
8 


Windſor, &c. the furniture whereof, with the plate, were ordered to be fold, may 
well be ſuppoſed of great emolument to the committees employed; captain Venn, 
being the chief of that entruſted with removing the furniture of Mhiteball, though 
Sir Robert Harley had the charge of what belonged to the chapel royal, of what 
were called the ſuperſtitious pictures, and power to ſearch for any thing elſe in the 

| palace at his diſcretion. When the houſe itſelf was ſtripping his majeſty of the belt 

\ part of his revenue, by an ordinance for aboliſhing the court of wards, it was natu- 

ral enough for particular perſons to make no ſcruple of coming in for a ſhare. of 
the booty. Sir H. Mildmay and Harry Martin had been employed, fome time be- 
fore ?, to view the Regalia in We etminfler abbey, to break open the locks and cheſis 


. 3 iii. 170. 2 He was condemned again in the houſe of commons. Das: Faurn, 
to death for the ſurrender of Bri//o!, but pardoned Feb. 5. Merc. Aul. 105. in every week. Mar. 
by the earl of Ex: and going beyond fea, to let 9, 1643. 5 Merc. Inſanus Inſaniſſ. June 2. 5. 
the heat of the reproach of cowardice wear off, re- O Aerius Red. 461, 2. 464, 5. | 
turned after about a year's ſtay, and took his place 
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in which they wete kept, to ſet new locks on the doots, and to take an inventory CuARLIS l. 


thereof; Sir Jobn Hollande, Sir Robert Pye, and Mr. Gurdon, being joined in this - 
laſt part of the commiſſion. A large iron cheſt being forced open, the took out the 


OE NEE hat 
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crowns, the robes, the ſwords, and ſcepter, belonging g anciently to Eduard the Con- 


feſſor,' and uſed by all our kings at their coronation : and Martin, with a ſcorn 
greater than his luſt and the reſt of his vices, declaring, © here abu be no Further 
« uſe for thoſe toys and trifles,” inveſted Geerge Withers, an old puritan ſatyriſt, 
with the royal veſtments; who thus apparelled, a crown too upon his head, march- 
cd about the room, at firſt with a ſtately air, and afterwards with a thouſand apiſh 

and ridiculous actions, expoſing thoſe royal ornaments, appropriated to a ſacred of- 
fice, to contempt and laughter. This viſit was followed by another, in which M7/4- 
may, conceiving perhaps the prey to belong properly to him, as maſter of the jewel 
office, fiſt picked out the richeſt jewels, and then compounded at an eaſy rate for 
the remainder : it cannot, without more than chriſtian charity, be ſappoſed, that 
theſe men had not then formed the defign of deſtroying the monarchy of England. 
The like ill fortune befel the organs, plate, altar cloths, and utenſils for divine 
ſervice in the church; all which were either broke in pieces, or ſeized on for the 
uſe of the ſtate: and among the reſt, a fine chalice of the pureſt gold, 300 J. in 
value, was fold for 60 J. to one Alleyn, a decayed goldſmith, but then a member of 
the houſe of commons. In the college, the government whereof being taken from the 
dean and chapter, was veſted in a committee of fifty perſons of both houſes, there 
was found a good quantity of plate and houſhold ſtuff, to a great value: Pot ſuch 
was the management among them, that it was either ſold, or embezzled, and in- 
verted to the uſe of private perſons. It was perhaps to ingratiate themſelves with 
the Scots, that the ordinance of the two houſes, for demoliſhing all ſuperſtitious 
monuments and pictures in churches and chapels, was extended to open places; 
whence enſued the deſtroying of many croſſes, erected as monuments of chriltia- 
nity, in cities, towns, and villages; none whereof were more famous for their 
curious and coſtly workmanſhip, the excellencies of the ſtatues placed on them, 
and the richneſs of their ornaments, than thoſe of Cbeapfide in London, 125 of 
1 in Berkſhire. 

Tx two houſes would ſcarce have made ſuch plain Alcovertes of their pe 
tion to ſubvert the conſtitution in church and ſtate, if they had not thought them- 
ſelves ſure of executing their deſigns, The numerous armies which they had on 
foot; the inexhauſtible wealth of London to maintain and ſupply them with all ne- 
ceſſaries; the union between themſelves, their adherents, and their brethren of 
Scotland, under a religious tye by means of the covenant; the preſent aſſiſtance of 
21000 Scots; the aſſurance of what further ſuccours they ſhould want from' that 
nation, were ſuch advantages on their fide, as warranted their expectations: and 


the king's wants of all kinds, made them, and indeed moſt thinking people, of 


thoſe that were well affected to him, to fook upon his condition as deſperate. His 
declarations had indeed convinced the gentry, and all! men of ſenſe that underſtood 
the conſtitution of their country, of the juſtice of his cauſe, and the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting it for the fake of their own liberties; but had little influence on the com- 
monalty, who, bewitched with the name of parliament, and corrupted by the ſedi- 
_ tious and antimonarchical notions, ſo induſtriouſly inſtilled into them for eighty 
years paſt by the Puritans, were apt to think every thing to be law, which was en⸗ 


A parliament 


joined by the two houſes. To cure them of this miſtake, it was thought prop oper to of the ſeced- 


ſhew them, that the greateſt and beſt part of the members of both Pg aſſerted . rp 


his majeſty's rights, and oppofed the monſtrous and treaſonable proceedings of an fer 


handful of deſperate perſons at Weſtminſter; who having, by the force and terror 


of tumults, driven away the major part of the parliament, aſſumed the venerable 
name to themſelves, though the leaſt conſiderable part of that body. This was 
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CnarLes1.the chief motive of the privy council in adviſing the king to ſummon all the mem- 


bers of parliament, who had left the aſſembly at Weſeminfier, to meet, on Jan. 22, 
at Oxford, where his majeſty would conſult with them in matters of the higheſt 
importance about the peace and diſtractions of the kingdom. The king was in 
ſome doubt about the ſucceſs of this ex pedient; which might poſſibly have had a 

better effect, had it been taken ſooner, whilſt the tumults, which had driven both 
his majeſty and them away, were freſher in memory, and before the fag end of the . 
two houſes had eſtabliſhed their power: yet hearkening to the advice, he iſſued, on 
Dec. 22, a proclamation, ſummoning all the members of parliament (except ſuch as 
having command in his armies in the north and weſt, could not be abſent from 
their charges) to meet at Oxford on the day appointed. They met accordingly, 
much more conſiderable in their number and fortunes, than thoſe at Weſtminſter, 
being 5o peers, and 141 commoners; beſides 22 peers, employed in his 'majeſty's 
ſervice, or abſent with leave, nine in foreign parts, and two impriſoned for their 
loyalty, and 34 commoners abſent on the ſame accounts. Whoever conſiders the 


number, of peers under age, and of commoners either retired into their ſeveral coun- 


ties, whence they could not, through the danger of travelling, repair to Oxford, 
withdrawn beyond ſea, impriſoned, or factiouſly, from the beginning, kept out of 
the houſe upon queſtions of elections; how many, without any colour, were +; 9 in 
by not ſuffering their elections to be reported, and that 35 members were dead, 
whole ſtead no new members were choſen, will not wonder that there ſhould not 
be no more than 22 lords there, either in perſon or by proxy, and ſuch a thin We 
ſembly of legal members of the commons, ſcarce a fourth part, at Weſiminſter. 

is the choice of counties, cities, and buroughs, which have a right of — 4 15 
in parliament, that gives any man a right to a ſeat in the houſe of commons; and 
the pretending to diſqualify any for refuſing to take, the proteſtation of living and 
dying with the earl of Eſex, the ſolemn league and covenant, or the like arbitrary 
teſts, was as much illegal, and injurious to the rights of electors and the liberties of 
the ſubject, as the making ule of mobs and tumults to frighten members from at- 
tending was to the freedom of parliament. The members of both houſes are by 
the parliamentary writ ſummoned to appear before the king and his council to con- 


ſult about the arduous affairs of the realm: and thoſe at Weſtminſter, having forced 


his majeſty to retire from thence, for the ſafety of his life and liberty, were no longer 
aſſembled in that manner; nor could any of their acts be reaſonably deemed either 


valid or regular. As for laws, none ever had in any age, the royal aſſent, without 


firſt paſſing through the examination, as well of the king's council, learned in the 
law, as of his privy council: and as theſe were conſtantly reſident near his perſon 
for that purpoſe, all the members of both houſes were very, properly ſummoned to 
Oxford, according to the fundamental conſtitution of Parlement, which the terms 
of the writ beſt explain. 

Tux king told the aſſembly at its opening“, that © he had . them to be 
« witneſſes of his actions, and privy to his intentions; and that he deſired to receive 
« any advice from them, they thought ſuitable to the diſtracted condition of the 
ec kingdom; in the preſenting whereof, they might uſe all the parliamentary free- 
« dom which they might claim, if aſſembled at Weſtminſter,” with many expreſſions 
of grace and confidence. The firſt ſubject; of their deliberations was about expe- 


dients for peace, in which there appeared no. ſmall difficulty; the heads of the 


faction at Veſt minſter, acting as kings already, not caring to part with a jor of their 
power, having returned no anſwer to his two laſt meſſages, hanged one of his meſ- 
ſengers for a ſpy, keeping the other in cloſe impriſonment after a trial in a council 
of war, and having prohibited any intercourſe with him, except through the hands 
of the earl of er their general. Perſuaded Ne chat an accommodation, 

2 4 14 1 3-Clarendon, ii. 338. J We 
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concluded upon the interceſſion of all his majeſty's friends, 


ſecurity for the performance thereof, than had been yet offered, to thoſe, who, think- 
ing their offences too heinous to be forgiven, imagined that no peace could ſecure 
them, whilſt any power was left in his majeſty: and preſuming upon that noble- 
man's diſpoſition to one, they wrote a letter to him in their own names within four 
days after their meeting, and ſent it by a trumpet. The purport of it was, “ to 
« deſire a treaty of peace by commiſſioners :” but all the anſwer returned by Eſſex 
was, © that he could not communicate it to thoſe who had entruſted him, for want 
« of a proper addreſs ; and had ſent the covenant and two declarations, one in the 
« name of Scotland, the other in that of both kingdoms,” intimating probably, 


that it was expected they ſhould take the firſt, and approve the Scorch invaſion, for 


which the others were intended, as an apology. Upon this excule, or rather denial 
of a treaty, the earl of Forth wrote to Eſſex for a ſafe conduct to Mr. R. Fanſhaw 
and T. Offley, two unexceptionable gentlemen, whom his majeſty propoſed to ſend 
with offers of peace to /Ve/iminfler. An evaſive anſwer was returned: and to put 
an end to ſuch delays, the king, addreſſing his letter 20 the lords and commons in par- 

liament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, propoſed a treaty by commiſſioners; but without 
any effect; as appeared from the anſwer ſent, with the concurrence of the Scorch 
commiſſioners, agreeable to the 8 article of their late treaty with the Scots, obliging 
both parties to make neither a peace nor a ceſſation, but by common conſent. All 
hopes of peace being vaniſhed, the lords and commons at Oxford conſidered, how 
to raiſe a ſupply for the king's neceſſities, in point of money: and the members of 
the /ower houſe, bringing in liſts of gentlemen and rich perſons, in their ſeveral 


counties, and what ſums they were able to furniſh, Letters were written, ſub- 


ſcribed by the two ſpeakers, exhorting them to contribute accordingly, either in 
plate or money. Both houſes ſetting an example, near 100,000 /. was thus raiſed; 


the king veſting ſome foreſts, parks, and other lands, in truſtees, for the ſecurity of 


what was borrowed ; and for a further ſupply, the like exciſe, as had been impoſed 
by thoſe at Weſtminſter, was laid, under the ſame regulations, in all places within 
his majeſty's quarters. 


Tux publiſhed likewiſe a declaration, mentioning * the ill arts uſed by the re=- 


« :bellious faction to bring their creatures into the houſe of commons; the admitting 
« ſuch as were neither lawfully choſen nor returned; the putting and keeping out 
others whoſe opinions were not liked; the reproaching and impriſoning of mem- 
« bers for ſpeaking freely, according to their conſciences, in debates; the refuſing 
« to receive petitions againſt perſons in favour, though in points of bribery and 
« corruption. in judicature; the ſuppreſſing petitions from whole counties in favour 
e of epiſcopacy, whilſt others againſt it from mean, unknown people were received; 
« the fraudulent ways of getting hands to petitions, and transferring them from 
et one petition to another; the uſurping of powers to diſpenſe with the laws and 
cc ſuperſede acts of parliament; captain Venn ſending notes to raiſe the mob, when 
« the remonſtrance was in debate; the various tumults raiſed to deſtroy the freedom 
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« of parliament ; the refuſing to do juſtice on rioters that had aſſaulted members; 


«© the ſuperſeding writs under the great ſeal for enquiring into riots, and declining to 
« declare againſt them; the bringing in bills, that had been rejected before, con- 
e trary to the courſe. of parliament ; the threats uſed to the lords on ſeveral OC- 
«© caſions for extorting their conſent; with other indignities and acts of violence in- 


« conſiſtent with the freedom of parliament, which had driven them from Wei- 


« minſter.” Notice was lixewiſe taken in it of, © the delegating of the power of 
e the two houſes (contrary to law and the nature of parliament) to a ſecret com- 
0 mittee; which uſurps the authority of king, lords, and commons, diſpoſing of 
« the, perſons, liberties, and eſtates of the ſubject, without ſo much as communicat- 
« ing their reſolution-to the houſe, and no debate being allowed upon report of any 
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« militia; the inſults offered to his majeſty's perſon; the ſeizing his forts, towns; 
© and navy; the traiterous diſtinction between the perſon of the king and his office; 
« the declaring that an attempt on his life is not high treaſon; and fkreening ſuch, 
te as threatened to kill him, from puniſhment; the taking armes againſt him; the 
te denying his negative voice, without which the monarchy 1 is diſſolved; the forging 
« a new great ſeal, and the inviting a foreign enemy into the kingdom.“ With 
regard to religion, they lamented . the unheard of impieties exerciſed in churches 
c the licence given to ſcandalous and ignorant laymen to preach; the cruel uſage 
ie and impriſonment, in gaoles and on ſhipboard, of godly, learned, and otthodox 
« divines, the moſt eminent aſſertors of the proteſtant religion againſt popery and 
& innovations; the ſcurrilous reviling and ſuppreſſing the book of common prayer; 
« the ſuſpenſion of the act of uniformity by Pym's order, during a receſs of the 
« houſes; the inciting of people to rebellion, under the pretence of religion; and 
« the calling, without the leaſt ſhadow of law or lawful authority, againſt his ma- 
e jeſty's will and the ſtatute, 25 H. VIII, an aſſembly of divines, compoſed of ſome 
© noblemen, gentlemen, and miniſters (all under the ſtyle of godly and learned 
% divines) who are to new make and mould religion.” As to the laws of the land 
and liberty of the ſubject, the ſpecious pretext of thoſe diſturbers of the peace, they 
obſerved, that © every place and every perſon was an ample evidence of the avowed 
« violation of both, and of Magna Charta's being trampled under foot, deſpiſed 
« and ſuperſeded by votes and orders; that men of all conditions, clergy, and laity, 
« were impriſoned without the leaſt charge, that by law could be called a crime, 
« and their eſtates ſequeſtered by perſons, of whom the law can take no notice; 
ce that committees, made by committees, robbed, baniſhed, and impriſoned the lords 
« and commons of England; that when men, committed by perſons of no autho- 
ce rity, for no crime, have been by habeas corpus brought to the king's bench, the 
« judges have been commanded to remit them to priſon.” Various other particu- 
lars were mentioned: but © the inhumane treatment of priſoners, perſons of qua- 
. uh kept under decks, by which many had been murthered, muſt not be forgot, 
* nor the motion made by Righy, a member of the lower houſe, for tranſporting the 
« lords and gentlemen, who were priſoners, and termed malignants, to be ſold as 
et ſlaves, to Algiers, or to the new plantation in the Yeft-Indies; and urged the ſe- 
te cond time, becaufe the propoſer had contracted with two merchants to that a 
ic poſe. 
4M this repreſentation, they ſet forth the obligations which lay upon them, 
& and all ſubjects to adhere to his majeſty, and oppoſe all armies, whether under 
« Eſſex or others, raiſed, without his majeſty's conſent, under pretence of the two 
t houſes of parliament; diſclaiming all votes for the maintenance, and declaring 
& that no oath nor covenant could diſpenſe with their former lawful oaths to his 
« majeſty ; that all, who abetted the preſent odious rebellion againſt the king, or the 
tt invaſion of the Scots, were traitors ; that no ordinance of either or both houſes 
« could lay any impoſition upon the people without the king's conſent; that as, for 
e want of freedom and ſecurity, all the members of parliament could not meet at 
« We eftminfter, all the acts, votes, and pretended ordinances of the party which re- 
« mained there, were void, and of no effect; and that ſuch of them as had con- 
tt ſented, to the raiſing of forces under Eſſex, to the making or uſing of the new 
great ſeal, or to the coming in of the Scots in a warlike manner, were betrayers of 
« the truſt repoſed in them by their country, and to be proceeded againſt as traitors. 
« At laſt, after taking notice, how the faction at Weſtminſter had uſed their utmoſt 
« endeayours to make peace impoſſible, and (having enriched themſelves by theſe 
“ publick calamities, and impoveriſhed their country by the tranſportation of its 
wealth into foreign parts) had left themſelves no other means to repay the vaſt 
4 | « ſums 
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« qut of the eſtates of ſuc 
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ates C h as have preſeryed their duty and loyalty entire, they con- 22 


cc jured all good men to j 
te ta riſe as one man for the aſſiſtance of his majeſty, the onely means, with God's 
* bleſling, to reſtore and preſerve the religion, laws, and liberties of the kingdom, 
and the very being of parliaments.” A greater unanimity was never known in 0 
numerous a council on any occaſion ; there being ſcarce one diſſenting vote to this 
declaration; and after a like agreement in their other meaſures for his majeſty's 
ſervice, the lords and commons adjourned on April 16, to the October following. In 
his ſpeech at the receſs, the king recommended to the members, that they would 
« inform all his ſubjects, of the odiouſneſs of the rebellion, of his propoſals for 
ee peace, and of the ſcorn and inſolence, with which they had been rejected: and 
« aſſure them, that as he had taken armes only for the defence of their religion, 
« laws, and liberties, ſo he would cheerfully lay them down, when theſe were once 
« ſecured and vindicated ; that the extraordinary ways, the effect of neceſſity, uſed 
« for his ſupply, ſhould not be made a precedent to their prejudice; and that there 
was no profeſſion he had made for the maintenance of their religion, laws, and 


4 


« liberties, which he would not inviolably obſerve,” | 


IT was neceſſary for the king to make ſome proviſion againſt the ſtorm ready to Ceftation in 
break upon him from Scotland. Two expedients offered; one by enabling Mon- Irelaxd. 


troſs to make ſome diverſion in that kingdom, which might oblige the covenanters 
to return home for the defence of their own country; the other by drawing ſome of 
his forces out of Ireland. It hath been already obſerved, what ſmall ſupplies of mo- 
ney. had been ſent in the firſt year of the war (the management whereof was en- 
groſſed by the parliament) for the relief of the Proteſtants, and maintenance of the 
army there: and though Reynolds and Robert Goodwin, deputed by the houſe of com- 
mons under the ſtyle of a committee *, had carried over with them 20, ooo J. at the 
latter end of October, 1642, it was too ſmall a ſum to remove the wants of the 
forces, and was employed by them to debauch the officers, and engage them in the 
intereſts of the faction, by a new oath of fealty to the parliament. Theſe agents, 
from their firſt coming, aſſumed the management of all affairs: and being admitted 
(with lord Life) by Sir W. Parſons, without any authority, into the privy council, 
their opinions governed the board, to the great detriment of the pablick ſervice and 
the king's affairs, whom they laboured conſtantly to diſtreſs, and, by their intrigues, 
cauſed great diſtractions in Dublin. His majeſty (with whom Parſons did not 
vouchſafe to keep a correſpondence) being at laſt informed of theſe pernicious and 
diſloyal practices, ſent an order, on Feb. 3, for excluding thoſe agents from the 
council; who, not caring to make a leſs figure, than they had before in Dublin, 
failed for Ulfer, to corrupt the forces there, and then returned to London. Parſons 
continued lord juſtice till the beginning of Apri/>: and being then removed, was 
ſucceeded. by Sir H. Tickburne, a man of an irreproachable character. The army 
was at that time ſtarving for want of pay and proviſions; and nothing could have 
kept it from diſbanding, but the good affections of the officers, and the contributions 
of particular perſons, which ſcarce ſerved for the preſent ſuſtenance of the common 
ſoldiers, who ſuffered extremely for the want of clothing and other neceſſaries. 
The council of .ſtate applied continually, by their letters to the lord lieutepant, to 
the Triſh,committee, and to the houſe of commons in England, for ſupplies 3; re- 
preſenting in the ſtrongeſt terms the extreme wants of the army, and the miſerable 
condition of the kingdom: but all in vain; not a farthing of money was ſent over, 
and the commons were ſo far from ſupplying them with proviſions, that ſhips laden 
with yiQuals for their relief, were taken in the bay of Dublin, by frigacs employed by 
the two houſes, and carried into Leverpole. Had the king reſerved to himſelf his 
2 Ormonde, i. 376. 388. id. 412. 48. Ibid. 448, Qrmonde, iii. 190. legat 
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legal property in the Triſb forfeited eſtates, he would have effectually ſupplied all 
the wants of his army, and the Proteſtants: but having by two acts of Parliament 
conſigned it for the benefit of adventurets who advanced money for reducing the 
rebels, and the vaſt ſums advanced being in the diſpoſal of the two houſes, Why" di- 
verted by them to the ſupport of their rebellion in England, his majeſty was utterly 
difabled to ſend any relief to Ireland. Under this neceſſity, the rebels being ad- 
vanced to Meath, Kildare, and Wicklow with ſeveral armies, provided plentifully 


with all neceſſaries, taking every day ſome fort or other, the Engliſb forces ſtreightened 


in their quarters, unable to ſubſiſt for want of ammunition and victuals, and Dublin 


itſelf in ſuch a condition, that it could not hold out a fortnight againſt the three 


Montroſ un- 
dertakes to 
riſe in Scot- 


armies of Caſtlebaven, Preſton, and Owen Oneile, which lay ready to beſiege it, the 
king ordered the M. of Or monde to conclude, on Sept. 1 5, a ceſſation for a year 
with the Triſb. It was the onely way of ſaving the Engliſh forces, and the Pro- 
teflants about Dublin, from utter deſtruction: and his majeſty being as unable to 
maintain his army chere afterwards, as he was before, to ſupply 1 it with neceſſaries, it 
was reſolved to call over a good part of it for his aſſiſtance | in England. 

Tux other expedient of making a diverſion in Scotland was under conſideration, 
when Randal Macdonnel, earl of Antrim, arrived, a few days before Chriſtmas, at 


land, with the Oxford. He was a weak man, of a narrow mind, little underſtanding, and no jadg- 


aid of 2500 


Trish. 


ment; infinitely vain and ambitious; forward to embark in an enterprize without 
conſideration of the difficulties attending it, and as light in quitting it, when any 
appeared: but he had a very large eſtate, great alliances, and a numerous following 
in Treland, and, by his intereſt with the clans of his name in the Weſtern Iſles and 
the Highlands of Scotland, from the chief whereof he derived his deſcent, was 
thought the fitteſt perſon to diſtreſs Argyle in his own country, and, with the aſ⸗- 
ſiſtance of the marqueſs of Huntley, to engage the clans to riſe in the king s behalf. 
When the matter was propoſed to him, he readily undertook to land 3000 men in 
Cantire by the beginning of April; and leaving the court about Jan. 20, after being 


dignified with the title of marqueſs, went back into Ireland to make preparations 


for the expedition. The loyal Scorch nobility were at the ſame time to fall into the 
Lowlands of Scotland, with a body of men raiſed in the north of England: and as 
their friends in the firſt of thoſe kingdoms, by whom they hoped to be joined, were 
generally naked, unprovided for taking the field. Colonel Cochran was diſpatched to 
Copenhagen, for procuring a ſupply of artillery, armes, and ammunition from the 
king of Denmark, and to ſollicite a loan of 100,000 . upon a mortgage of his ma- 
jeſty 8 jewels. Montroſe, having no view but his maſter* s ſervice , declined accept- 
ing the poſt of commander in chief of all his forces in Scotland, though he was the 
head of one of the moſt ancient and' noble families in that kingdom, and was the beſt 
qualified of all the nobility for that command; being apprehenſive, it might raiſe a 
jealouſy or envy in Huntley, or others, who might fancy themſelves better entitled 
to it by the number of their vaſſals. For this reaſon, P. Maurice being declared 
captain general, he contented himſelf with the conmiſſion of lieutenant general 
under him: and arriving, in the beginning of March, at Durham, delivered the M. 
of Newcaſtle, his majeſty's orders for furniſhing him with a body of cavalry to en- 
ter Scotland. Lefly had croffed: the Twed? with his army on Fan. 16; but was fo 
much interrupted in his march by the marqueſs, that he could not get over the 
Tyne 3, till March 2, when he paſſed' it in the night by a bridge of coal-boats a little 
below Newcafle, perhaps by the connivence of general King, a very good officer, 
but a Scot, who would have ſerved better againſt any other enemy, than his own 
countrymen, and who having the marqueſs's ear in all military affairs, always op- 
poſed and defeated 4 Sir M. Langdale s Propoſals, ng for Sieing them battel, | 
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which they till declined, or for attacking them with his horſe, in places where they CnARLESI. 


lay moſt expoſed. | The Scots were ſtill pent up in Sunderland, between the ſea 7 V 


ED bf = 
(whence they received their proviſions) the town of Newcaſtle, and the army of the 2 


marquels; whoſe head quarters were at Durham, when Montroſs brought him the 
king's orders. In this fituation, he could ſpare only 100 horſe; and two field pieces, 
with which, and orders ſor the trainbands of Cumberland and We eftmorland to join 
him, Mont roſs advanced to Carliſie: and being there reinforced by 400 horſe, and 


1ʒoo foot, entered, on April 14, the borders of Scotland. When he came to the 


Anan, ſore of the Engliſh, mutinying, refuſed to paſs the river: but marching on 
with the reſt to Dumfreis, the capital of Nithiſdale, he took the place by aſſault, and 
ſtaid there ſome days to learn the ſtate of the country. Finding it all in armes, and 
hearing, that Huntley's inſutrection had been ſuppreſſed, three old regiments landed 
from Uſer, and that the earl of Calender, who had been raiſing a new army of 
10,000 men to follow Zefly, was advancing againſt him with his forces, he retreated 
into England, and there reduced the caſtle of Morpeth, where the Scorch army had 
left a good part of their baggage, and the fort of Sout h- Shields, at the mouth of the 
Tyne, which they had lately taken. This was not the ſervice, which the king, who 
had created him marqueſs, expected from him: and though he had no intelligence 
of the Triſh, he gave his company the flip, and paſſed in diſguiſe to his couſin 


Graham's of Gra in de to be in readineſs for Rong them at their 
arrival. 


Tur king in the mean time had anew ſome of bis Fottts from Itland; the re- The forces 


brought from 


Ireland routed 
| Nicholas Mym, and Richard Boyle lord Dungarvan, earl of Corke (who, out of at ebe. 


giments of Sir Charles Vavaſour, Sir John Paulet, Sir W. St. Leger, colonel 


zeal for his ſovereign's ſervice, would not be left behind) being all tranſported, bß 
Chriſtmas, from Munſter to Briſtol”. ', The M. of Ormonde, through the want of 
tranſports and the hovering + of ſome ſhips of the Engliſh rebels off the coaſt, had 
greater difficulties to ſurmount, before he could fend Sir M. Ernle , Sir F. Huncks's, 
and colonel Gibfon' 5' regiments, with part of Sir Robert Byron's, from Dublin to 
Moftyn in Flintſhire, and another body of 1300 foot, and 140 horſe, to Cheſter. 


wich 


Theſe regiments were to be followed by others; and it was propoſed, for their en- 


couragement, to keep them all in one corps, to be commanded by the marqueſs, un- 
der whom they had gained ſeveral victories, and were very deſirous ſtill to ſerve: 

but his preſence was ſo neceſſury in Ireland, that he could not ſtir from thence, with- 
ont endangering the loſs of the kingdom, of which, on Jan. 21, he was ſworn lord 
lieutenant. Sir V. Brereton and Sit 7. Middelton had, with 2000 foot and 800 
horſe, forced their way over Holtbridge into North-Wales and taking ſeveral ſmall 
caſtles, had put the country into a general conſternation, a little before the regiments 


from Ireland landed at Moſyn: but though theſe did not exceed 2000 men, and 


were all foot, the two generals had ſuch terrible apprehenſions of their valour, that, 
without looking them once in the face, they quitted the forts they had taken, and 
retired with great precipitation into Cheſhire. Sir F. Byron, reinforced by theſe re- 
giments, took the field with 4000 foot, and ro horſe, beat the rebels at Sandback 
and Middlewich, and' reduced all the ſtrong holds in the county, except Namptwich, 


into which Byereton tetired with the remainder of his forces. It was a very unſea- | 


ſonable time of the year to form the ſiege of a place, defended by a numerous gar- 


riſon: but a too great contempt of the enemy cau ſed this ſtep to be taken very un- 


happily; the towh holding ont till Sir T. Pairfix' came, with fix regiments of foot 


and 1200 horſe; to its relief. A ſmall river ſeparated the two quarters of Byron's 


army, and being ſwelled with rain, and the melting of the ſnow, on Thur/day, 
Fan. 25, the corps could not ſupport each other without a march of ſix miles; ſo 
that Fairfax; making his attack on the Mancheſter lide, had only to do with the re- 
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giments of Sir Robert Byron, Gibſon, Erlne, and Warren. The two firſt received 
him with great reſolution; but the the two laſt, compoſed chiefly of Cheſbire men, 
who had been tampered with by the rebels agents before. they left Dublin, ran 
away at the firſt charge; and though colonel Moncke rallied: them again, they ran 
quite away at the ſecond, a good number of them deſerting ta the enemy. A thou- 
ſand muſqueteers ſallying out of the town, fell upon the rear of Byron's and Gib- 
/on's regiments, which being thus charged on all ſides, were forced to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, Byron retreating/in good order, with the loſs of leſs than twenty men, till 


his brother came up from the other fide; of the river, with the horſe, in which he 


p. Rupert re- 
lieves New- 
ark, takes Le- 
verpoole. 


had an advantage over the enemy: but the ground not being fit for them, he could 
only rally about 1300 of the foot, and retired with them and his cavalry to Cheſter. 
There were very few killed in this action; but Fairfax took 1200 common ſoldiers, 
and what was {till more conſiderable, the colonels Moncke, Gibſon, Ernle, and 
Gibbs, Sir Richard Fleetwood and Sir Fr. Butler. The reputation of this ſucceſs 
added conſiderably to Brereton's forces: but Sir F. Byron being joined very ſeaſon- 
ably by Tylyer's and Broughton's regiments, goo other foot, and four troops of horſe 
under Sir W. Vaughan, from Ireland, Prevent his waking 10 Ow agvintage of 
the diſaſter at Namptwich. | 

Tux terror it had ſtruck into the neighbouring DAE 5 2x to have been one 
reaſon, why P. Rupert, being declared commander in chief of North Wales and the 


counties adjacent, was ſent at the latter end of February with a body of horſe, into 


thoſe parts; where he much encreaſed his forces,' whilſt he lay at Shrewſbary. An- 
other reaſon was, the relief of Newark, which had been for ſome time beſieged by 
an army of 7000 men under Sir Fobn Meldrum, and though gallantly defended by 
Sir Richard Byron and the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, wha had repulſed the 
enemy with loſs in ſeveral aſſaults, and killed 1000 of them in a ſally, was: ſuppoſed 
to be in diſtreſs. It was almoſt the onely means of preſerving a communication be- 
tween Oxford and the king's forces in Nrſbire: and the prince marched on Satur- 
day, March 16, from Bridgenorth, with 1 500 foot and 1000 horſe to relieve it; 
being joined at Wolverhampton by 100 horſe and 200: faot of col..Leveſon's, at Aſbby 


by Mr. Henry. Haſtings, lately created lord Loughborough, with a greater force, and 


by major general George Porter, with four regiments of horſe and 1000 choice 
muſqueteers, near: Loughborough. ; His march was ſo ſudden and expeditious, that 
the enemy had no advice of his approach, till he attacked their horſe, which were 
ſoon broken; four troops, with as many foot companies, flying over the Trent to 
N. oftingham. The reſt of the rebels were encloſed. between the town, the river, 
and the prince's army, which could not now be fought without great diſadvantage: 

and they capitulated; on March 22,, to deliver up all their ammunition, artillery, 
and the fire armes belonging to it, on condition of being allowed to march off with 
their colours, the foot with their ee the cavalry with their harſes, and the of- 
ficers with thoſe, and their baggage. The prince in his return to Salop took Long- 


ord- bouſe and Tonge caſtle: and having refreſhed his troops, after their long marches, 


advanced on May 2 5 to Stockport in Cheſbire, divided only by a river from Lan- 
caſbire. The rebels having there a body of 3000 hor ſe and foot, drew out to meet 
him; but were ſoon routed, and purſued ſo cloſe by the caval iers, that they entered 
the town with the runaways, taking a great number of priſoners, with all their can- 
non, armes, and ammunition. .. P. Rupert, after this ſucceſs, falling into Lanca- 
ſhire, took Bolton by ſtorm, killing 1400 on the place, and taking 2600 priſoners; 
and having relieved Latham houſe, which had been beſieged ſome months, inveſted 
Leverpoole . It was better manned and fortified than he expected: but having 
made a breach in the wall, and a lodgment in the outworks, Mure, the governor, 
got in the night, with the beſt part of his ammunition, the moſt conſiderable inha- 
J. 307. 31 L. 
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bitants, and the richeſt of their effects, on board niũe ſhips which lay bs the river, CuxxLES l. 


and fell down with the tide to the mouth of it; leaving the town a prey to the 
prince's ſoldiers; who, perceiving what was doing; broke into it, without any or- 
ders from their officers. By this conqueſt, the prince became maſter of all the 
county, except Manche/ier: but had not time to put it into ſuch a poſture as he de- 


ſired, before he was called off to an n of aug en daes tuner and 
that required immediate execution. 


Wax the M. of Newcaſtle advanced with his army into Nerthumberlaid to And märches 
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make head againſt the Score, he had left the care of Jor4/hire to colonel Jobn Bella- to Tori. 


#5, ſon to the lord Falcenbridge, and reprefentative of the county in parliament, 
who, to cover it from the incurſions of the enemy, poſted himſelf with his forces 
at Sally, - He was there attacked on April 11, by Sir T. Fairfax, with a ſuperior 
army *, drawn from Hull, Lincolnſhire, and the neighbouring counties: and being 
totally 6 was taken priſoner, with 1600 of his men and above 100 officers; 
This diſaſter filled the county, eſpecially the city of 7ork; with terrible apprehen- 
fions: and to prevent further miſchief, the M. of Newcaſtle, who had hithetto kept 
the Scors in their narrow quarters at Sunderland, was | obliged to retire with his 
forces to that city; leaving Ley to advance ſouthward at his pleaſure; which he. 
did, after reducing Hartlepole and Stockton, and taking poſſeſſion of Durbam. The 
fate of all the north depending on that of ork, great preparations were made by the 
two houſes for the ſiege; the earl of Mancbeſter with the forces of the eaſtern aſſo- 
ciation, and O. Cromwell with his brigade, being ordered to join Fairfax and form 
it, in conjunction with the Scorch army. This was done in the beginning of May: 
and the ſiege was carried on for a month, not without very great loſſes on the ſide 
of the rebels in many aſſaults, and by allies of the garriſon (which conſiſted of 6000 
foot and 1200 horſe) before the M. of Newcafile preſſed for ſuccours: but he grew 
then ſo importunate in demanding them, that P. Rupert, after nine days ſtay at Le- 
verpole, which he employed in ſtrengthening the fortifications of the P was obli- 
ged , before the works were finiſhed, to march thence on June 19, for the mar- 
queſs's relief, His army conſiſted only of 6000 foot and 7000 horſe; but he was 
to be joined in his march by 6000 men under general Goring, by the Weſtmoreland 
forces amounting to 3 or 4000, and by the ſame number, that were under the com- 
mand of the M. of  Montrofs and the earl of Crawford in Northumberland, This 
laſt. corps had not time to come up; and when the prince was advanced to Knareſ- 
borough 3, the rebels, whoſe forces had before been ſo divided by the Ouſe, that they 
could not well aſſiſt one another, drew them all to the ſame fide of the river, pro- 


poſing to fight him before he could get into Turi, and have the aſſiſtance of the 


garriſon. With this view they raiſed the ſiege, on Monday, Fuly 1, and marched 


that night to Marſton Moor, four miles from the city: but upon advice that the 
prince, by croſſing the river at Boroughbridge, had got it between his and their 


armies; ſo that it was not practicable to hinder his entering Yori, they reſolved to 


march on the next day and take poſt at Tadcaſter, to ſtop his paſſage ſouthward, 


Their affairs were in a very ill ſituation, by reaſon of the differences between the 


Engliſh and Scots, and between the officers of both nations; the former having born 
all the brunt of the ſiege, and been put upon all aſſaults, through Le/ey's refuſal to 
ſuffer his men to have a ſhare in thoſe dangerous actions, becauſe 55 cl not re- 


cruit them at ſuch a diſtance from their own country. Their ill ſucceſs heightened 
their quarrels and diſcontents with one another +.; they were reſolved to ſeparate ; in 
which caſetheir greatarmy would ſoon have mouldered to nothing: but they were 
kept from executing this reſolution, by being 45 under the ne of Aghting for 
5 _ common preſervation. 
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Caanuasl. P. RUPERT had already made a glorious campaign, and done his buſineſs by the 
. relief of York : but fluſhed with ſucceſs, and furious on all occaſions for fighting, he 
bag Bu reſolved to force a retiring enemy, ſuperior in number, by 10,000 men, to all the 
Marfton Meer. forces he could draw into the field, to a general engagement. Preſuming upon the 
conſternation of the rebels, ſearing they might eſcape him, if he made the leaſt de- 
lay, and without conſulting the M. of Newcaftle, who knew their condition much 
better, he cauſed his army, conſiſting of about 20,000 horſe and foot, to draw out of 
York, and march after the enemy; whoſe! van was advanced within a mile of Tag- 
caſter, when it was recalled, upon notice that the rear was going to be attacked. 
The two armies were drawn up about noon, and ſtood facing one another for above 
fix. hours; the prince and the marqueſs being all that time exerting their eloquence, 
in perſuading the troops of the gartiſon to march; which, in a mutinous manner, 
they refuſed to do, till they had received their pay for paſt ſervices. They marched 
at laſt very unwillingly: and the enemy, perceiving this reinforcement to the 
prince's foot coming up about ſeven o'clock, immediately charged his cavalry ; but 
the prince, having ſtood their ſhock, made ſo furious a charge with his left wing 
upon Fairfax's horſe, that he broke them entirely, and drove them on their own 
foot; their general being grievouſly wounded. | There ſcarce was ever known fo 
much confuſion in any battel ; the horſe and foot on both ſides being mingled to- 
gether, the Scotch infantry utterly diſperſed, flying in little parties ſeveral miles from 
the place of action, and the earl of Laven himſelf being taken in his flight by a 
common conſtable. In this confuſion, it was doubtful for ſome time, which ſide 
had the advantage: but David Lefly having, with his Scorch horſe, been appointed 
for a reſerve, firſt ſtopping the fury of the prince's victorious wing, which being diſ- 
ordered by a too eager purſuit, could never be brought to rally; and O. Cromwell, 
who had received a wound, which the goodneſs of his armour prevented being mor- 
tals from the hand of Mark Trevor, afterwards lord Dungannon, rallying Fairfax's 
borſe, the fortune of day turnecl in fayour of the rebels. Theſe corps having broke 
the right wing commanded by Newce//{e, fell into the prince's foot, who had quite 
routed: theirs, but were now left naked without any guard of horſe to ſupport them: 
and made a terrible havock among them, 3000 being ſlain on the ſpot, 1 500 taken 
priſoners, and among theſe M. general Porter, Bir Charles Lucas, colonel Tihhert, 
and 100 other officers. The night coming on, put an end to the action; and leſt 
the foot on both ſides an opportunity to ſhift for themſelves, and ſeek a ſhelter in 
woods and the next garriſons, P. Rupert, who had loſt very few of his horſe, re- 
tired into Tor; and the rebels with theirs, not attempting to keep the field, but, 
carrying off the priſoners and cannon they had taken, retreated, the Scots to Hull, 
Fairfax to Bradford, and Mancheſter towards Lincoln, Neither ſide as yet knew 
their loſs, the foot on both being fo totally diſperſed : and had the prince ſet a good 
face on the matter, his loſs might have been concealed in a great meaſure from the 
enemy, and the fatal denne which happened eee "_ Prey have 
been prevented. * | 
Newwcafile, Tux prince and the maine were — ſuch different "Rr nd; amines * 
pens they. could not well be agreeable to each other. The firſt had a military genius, 
abroad. breathed nothing but war, was a downright ſoldier, temperate to the laſt degree, 
fond of ; fatigues, vigilant, deſpiſing pleaſures, rough in his nature, negligent in his 
behaviour, and obſerving too little decorum with regard to other perſons of quality. 
The latter had no inclination to war, loved eaſe and quiet, and to paſs away his time 
in amuſements and pleaſures, extremely well bred, polite, and ceremonious, ſo given 
to poetry, muſick, and witty. company, that when thus engaged, he would not be 
interrupted on any occaſion whatever; not admitting ſometimes his chief officers, 
even his favourite general King himſelf, for two days together; whence: many in- 
conveniences enſued. They were equal i in point of perſonal courage, preſence 
2 mind, 
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mind, and intrepidity amidſt the greateſt dangers : but in other reſpects their very Cranes I. 
tempers, where they agreed, diſpoſed them to a ſharp reſentment of every thing they ⁊ 


miſliked, and unfitted them to act in concert. They were both proud, high ſpirited, 1 
imperious, poſitive, hot, haſty in their reſolutions, ſudden in their motions, over- 


rating their own ſervices, undervaluing the merits and opinions of others, impa- 
tient of contradiction, and unable to bear a ſuperior, or to be controlled, even by the 
king himſelf. The marqueſs, fond of his ſupreme command in the north, had lon 
had an averſion againſt being ſubject to the prince's i, the onely perſon likely to be put 
over him: this was well known, and it was the true reaſon, why he would not fall 
with his army into the counties of the eaſtern aſſociation, when the king propoſed 
to march with his, after the taking of Briſtol, to London. The prince had a com- 
miſſion more extenſive and unlimited than his: and when the neceſſity of his af- 
fairs forced the marqueſs to apply for ſuccours, which none but the other could give 
him, he wrote to the king, that he hoped his majeſty believed be would never 
« make the leaſt ſcruple of obeying the grandſon of king Fames,” from whom he 


derived his honours. Rupert had marched with great zeal and expedition to his 


aſſiſtance: and though, in purſuance of ſome directions from lord Digby, inciting 


him to beat the Scorch army, he had unadviſedly made his army advance in battel 


array againſt the enemy, before he conſulted the marqueſs, he yet gave him * the 
honour of commanding the right wing in the engagement. The misfortune was, 
that the marqueſs's old corps of infantry, coming up too late to be ranged to the 
beſt advantage, was in a manner ruined, the chief loſs falling upon them: and 
he could not bear the thoughts of beginning his work again, and of raiſing and diſ- 

ciplining another. Tranſported with paſſion, rage, and deſpair on this occaſion, he 
took the reſolution, of quitting Yor& the next morning, of abandoning his country, 
and going abroad: and he executed it ſo ſuddenly, that no perſons of diſcretion 
and honour, had any opportunity to interpoſe in the matter. The prince had ſome 
private information given him thereof, before the marqueſs fignified it to him: and, 


in a like paſſion and fury, ſent him word, that he reſolved to be gone immediately, 


in order to take from him all excuſes for deſerting his charge, that he might pretend 
from the prince's being preſent to take upon him ſuch a diſtracted government. 
The marqueſs had been always deemed a man of nice honour: but paſſion getting 

the better of it, he ſent, in the inſtant, a meſſenger to the prince, with notice, 
te that he would immediately repair to the ſea fide, and tranſport himſelf abroad.” 


D. 1644. 


He had deſigned himſelf to be the man, that ſhould turn the ſcale in the balance of 


the war: and ſo he did, by this abrupt quitting of a government, with which he 
had been entruſted by a maſter, whoſe cauſe he had undertaken to maintain, and for 
whoſe perſon he profeſſed the greateſt reverence; it gave a fatal blow to the king's 
affairs, which languiſhed ever after, till at laſt they were utterly ruined. He em- 
barked at "Scarborough for Hamburgh ; carrying off with him general King, the 
lords Fauconbridge and Widdrington, Sir Hugh Chomley, and ſeveral others of the 
moſt conſiderable gentry of the country, as if he had a mind to deprive it of all 
means of defence, at the ſame time that he deſerted its government, 'to make his ab- 
ſence be felt more ſenfibly © | 


Tumès however would not have been ſo bad as they proved, had P. Rupert 


York ſarren- 
dered, all the 


ſtaid at York, and not executed his haſty reſolution of going off with his forces: north follow- 
but leaving a garriſon there under Sir T. Glemham, he retired to Midalebam, with ing its fate. 


3000 foot and 8000 horſe and dragoons, meeting in the way Montroſi, who was 
| advancing with 4000 men to his aſſiſtance. After ſome days ſtay in this laſt place, 
leaving the north without a governor, he marched away to Cheſter; his forces 
dwindling away, the further he removed from Yorkſhire, and never after doing any 
conſiderable ſervice, The generals of the rebels, having intelligence of his depar- 
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ture with a reſolution of never retuining, reunited their forces: and fitting down 
again before 7ork, Glembam, in deſpair of relief, ſurrendered it, on Fuly 16, upon 
' honourable terms for his garriſon, which marched out with colours flying, bag and 
baggage, to Skipron, and with advantageous conditions to the gentry and citizens, in 
reſpect of their compoſition. All the northern counties, well affected to his ma- 
jeſty, and where he could at any time raiſe an army, when able to maintain it, may 
be ſaid to be loſt with this city; for though ſeveral caſtles ſtill held for him, yet 
there being no poſſibility of relief, they were reduced one after another, as beſt ſuited 
the rebels convenience, Leſly * joining Calender at the ſiege of Newcaſtle, the place 


was taken by ſtorm, at the latter end of Ofober : and Carliſle, after a ſiege of forty- 


two weeks, during which it had been bravely defended by Sir T. Glembam, was 
yielded to the Scots, on June 28, in the year following. P. Rupert, making no 
ſtay in Cheſter, to ſettle an arrangement for the defence of the adjoining counties, 
which was the more neceſſary, becauſe of the ſtrong reinforcements, that Brereton, 
and the rebels at Mancheſter, had received from their armies in Yorkſhire, haſted 
away to Briſtol : and Leverpole, having been beſieged two months, by ſea and land, 
was, in November *, betrayed to Brereton by Morrice, major of the regiment of Sir 
Robert Byron the governor, Before this act of treachery, all the reſt of Lancaſhire, 
except Latham houſe, and all Cheſhire, except Cheſter, were in the power of the re- 
bels: and Sir T. Middelton had made an irruption into North-Wales, The lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, ſeeing their power increaſe, and the king's decline, daily; 
made 3 his peace with them by the delivery of Montgomery-caſtle, Sir W. Vaughan 
and colonel Broughton, making an attempt to recover it, beat Middelton's troops; 
and ſo many of them got into the caſtle, that it was not poſſible to. hold out above 
two or three days for want of proviſions. The rebels, aflembling all their forces in 
thoſe quarters, advanced to its relief : and lord Byron, with all he could get toge- 


ther, joined Vaughan. A battel enſued, in which the royaliſts had ſo much the bet- 


ter at firſt, that the enemy ſeemed to be in a manner routed, their colours taken, 


Sir T. Middelton ſhot through the ſhoulder, and his principal officer, Sir V. Fair- 


5 Miſtake in 


multiplying 
commiſſions 
and corps, 


fax, killed outright: but the rebels rallying, and all the Lancaſhire horſe, with a 
Welſh regiment appointed for the reſerve, running away without ſtriking a ſtroke, 
the victorious foot, who had put themſelves into ſome diſorder by the purſuit, were 
ſo diſheartened, that they broke, and could not be brought to rally. Byron eſcaped, 
with the horſe, to Shrewſbury: but the foot, which amounted to 1500, and con- 


fiſted of the remains of thoſe regiments which had been brought from Treland, were 


moſt of them either ſlain or taken; this laſt being the fate of their colonels Yaughan 
and Broughton, This victory, and the taking of Red-cafile, made the rebels maſters 
of all Montgomery/hire and the country to the weſt of Shrewſbury ; which was not 
a little ſtreightened thereby all the winter, till Feb. 22; when P. Maurice having 
drawn out the garriſon, colonel Myt ton, with a party of 1 500 men, ſurprized it, by 
the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, 

+1T was a miſtaken policy in the M. of Newcaſtle to multiply commiſſions for 
raiſing new regiments, troops, and companies, and aſfigning quarters for them (though 
they were ſeldom raiſed in ſuch a number, as to be embodied) in order to increaſe 
the reputation of his forces ; whereas they were really weakened by this method, 
and lying diſperſed in remote quarters, were frequently ſurprized by the enemy, 
who gained thereby the reputation of defeating a regiment, where there was ſcarce 
a troop or company. What the marqueſs did out of vanity, or for his own credit, 
the king was forced to by invincible neceſſity. The two houſes, or the committee 
of ſeven lords, fourteen commoners, and four Scots, to whom they had delegated their 


power, could eaſily fill their corps by the illegal liberty they took of preſſing men for 


wick, 236. 
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their ſervice: but his majeſty, not daring, for fear of clamour, to follow their exam- CrnanLes1, 
ple, was obliged to accept the offers of gentlemen, who undertook to, raiſe regi- WO 
ments or companies; having no other way of recruiting and reinforcing his army. e 
Theſe corps were ſeldom compleat ; and though they ſometimes made him be ſub- 
poſed ſtronger than he really was, yet at other times he found himſelf weaker, than 
he imagined : and the number of commiſſions, not only enhanced the pay of his 
forces, but gave occaſion to the quartering of little parties in ſtrong houſes and ſmall 
forts, to find a ſubſiſtence by contributions, which, if thoſe places had been {lighted, 
might have been more uſefully employed in filling up other corps of the main army, 
 WALLER had, at the latter end of the laſt year, been ordered to march with an Bate! of 
army into the weſt for the relief of Plimouth : but finding lord Hopton in his way at 2 
Mincbeſter, ſtopped at Farnham; and went back to London for a ſupply of forces, 
During his abſence, Hopton took Arundel-caſtle, hoping it might ſerve to promote 
an affociation of the gentlemen of Suſſex and Kent for his majeſty's ſervice: but 
not being able to ſtay there long enough, to ſupply the caſtle with victuals, in was 
in a few days recovered by Waller; who, being ſupplied with money, and rein- 
forced by two city regiments and 1000 horſe from Eſex's army, reſolved upon his 
weſtern expedition. Advancing to. Alresford, he was there met by Hopton : and a 
bloody battel was fought on March 29, with little advantage on either ſide, till night 
came on, when the latter carrying off all his cannon and ammunition, with the 
bodies of the lord John Stewart brother to the duke of Richmond, and Sir Jobn 
Smith, both mortally wounded, retired to Reading. Waller's men were ſo ſcat- 
tered, that, the city regiments leaving him after this action, he was diſabled to pur- 
ſue his former deſign: and the two houſes having by an ordinance for ſparing one 
meal a weak, and applying the coſt of it to the publick ſervice, and, by loans from 
the city, raiſed money enough for paying two armies to beſiege his majeſty in Ox- 
ford, it was ſuſpended till this ſcheme was executed. Vaſt levies were made for it, 
no leſs than 7500 foot, and 3000 horſe, being raiſed to recruit Eſſex, who was like- 
wiſe joined by three *, as Waller was by fix other, regiments of auxiliaries, out of the 
militia within the liberties of the city. All the force, which the king had to oppoſe 
theſe armies, appeared in a review, on April 11, near Marlborough, to be only 6000 
foot, and 4000 horſe: and it being thought neceſſary to increaſe it with 2500 old 
ſoldiers in the garriſon of Reading, the works of this place were {lighted *. Oxford 
was judged an unſafe, at leaſt an unquiet, place for the queen, being near her time: 
and ſhe removed thence, on April 17, towards Briſtol, in her way to Exeter, where, 
on June 16, ſhe was delivered of a daughter. The town of Oxford raiſed a regi- 
ment of 1000 men, and two others were formed of gentlemen, with the ſcholars of 
the univerſity, to enable his majeſty to draw out part of the garriſon, when he ſhould 
take the field, and to do duty in his abſence, | | 51 
Esskx and Waller advancing with their armies, each as ſtrong as the king's, at The king 
the latter end of May, took poſt the firſt at I/ip, the latter at Abingdon, which had pages 175 
been unhappily quitted by the governor. After ſeveral repulſes of Eſex in his at- and Waller's 
tempts to paſs the Char well at Gofworth bridge, and of Waller in his to paſs the I/is ng. 
at Newbridge, the latter, on Sunday, Fune 2, forced his way; upon which his ma- | 
jeſty ordered all his forces to draw off from the paſſes on the Charwell, and to ren- 
dezvous under the walls of Oxford, which was now in a manner ſurrounded by the 
enemy, who were poſted, Eſex at Blechindon, and Waller between Enſham and 
Newbridge. The king, thus in danger of being blocked up in a place, where he 
muſt ſoon be ſtarved for want of proviſions, had but a moment of time to reſolve 
what to do in this extremity ; and any party being more eligible than that of being 
beſieged, he quitted Oxford at nine o'clock on Monday night, and paſſing between 
the two armies without their knowledge, was, by nine the next morning, with his 
Common Council Books, April 12, May 1. Sir E. Walker's Diſcourſes, p. 10, 11, lier! y 
- | Irie 
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Cnanrr:l. little army of 4000 horſe and 3000 foot, drawn up on Hanborough heath near Wie. 


Yes ney, This was the firſt diſcovery made of the'king's march: and he being too far 
advanced to be overtaken, Eſſex, contrary to the reſolutions taken at London, march- 
ed into the weſt, whilſt Waller followed his majeſty to Worceſter. The king, hav. 
ing ſecured this city and refreſhed his men, marched to Bewdeley, quartered his horſe 
between that town and Bridgenorth, and ordered great quantities of all kinds of 
proviſions to be brought to Shrewſbury and the neighbouring garriſons, as if his de- 
tign was to advance thither. This made Waller march that way beyond his maje- 
ſty's quarters, and at a greater diſtance from London: and the king having gained 
his point, marched with all his horſe to Worcefter (his foot being carried thither in 
boats) and from thence by Eveſham, Broadway, and Burford, to Witney, where he 
was joined, on Fune 20, by the reſt of his army from Oxford. He had now 5500 

foot and about 4000 horſe together, a force ſtrong enough to fight aller : and 
marching to Buckingham, to refreſh his forces in a plentiful country, waited till the 
enemy came to Kineton, and being there reinforced by freſh troops from Warwick 
and Coventry, advanced to Hanwell near Banbury, with the deſign of venturing a 
175 4 1 battel. Waller however would not fight without an advantage; and thinking he 
bridge. had one, by the great diſtance which he obſerved there was between the king's rear 
and the reſt of his army, near Cropredy, he ſuddenly, on June 29, paſſed all his 
horſe and a great part of his foot, over the Cherwell, either at the bridge or a ford 
about a mile below it, and charged the rear: but was ſo well received by the brave 
earl of Carnarvon, who was ſoon ſupported by the van and main body, that his 
horſe, and all the foot who had paſſed the river, were entirely routed ; ſome of his 
principal officers, with eleven cannon, taken, befides common ſoldiers, of which he 
had ſo great a-loſs *, either in the action or by deſertion afterwards, that his army 
was waſted to leſs than 4000 men within a fortnight after the battel. General 
Browne the woodmonger, a man of very good ſenſe, and an excellent officer, a 
mighty favourite of the Londoners, was in the neighbourhood with a good body of 
forces, chiefly compoſed of the city regiments: and the king, as well out of an ap- 
prehenſion that he might join with Waller, as to keep Oxfordſhire from being made 
the ſeat of war, marched to Eveſham, in hopes of drawing thoſe forces farther from 
London, and of getting an opportunity to fight them with greater advantage. He 
there heard of the battel on Mar/ton-moor ; and ſeeing that Browne did not join 
Waller, and their corps divided were not capable of any conſiderable enterprize, he 
reſolved to march into the weſt; where he was apprehenſive that Eſſex, having re- 
duced Weymouth, relieved Lyme, taken Taunton and Barnſtaple, might beſiege the 
queen in Exeter. Her majeſty had the ſame apprehenſions: and, as ſoon as ſhe 
could bear a journey aſter her delivery, retired into Cornwall; whence ſhe was con- 
voyed to France (whither the queen mother had invited her) by two Dutch fri- 
gates ſent by the prince of Orange. 8 . LA £1 
Follows Ei THE king, marching on Fuly 12 from Eveſham, and paſſing by Cirenceſter, 
into the & . Bath, Frome, Bruton, and Charde, came on the 26th to Exeter: and being reinfor- 
ced by 800 men from Briſtol, 1000 from Somer/etſhire, and 4600 foot of P. Mau- 
rice's army, reſolved to follow Eſſex ; who having raiſed the blockade of P/imouth, 
had been either perſuaded or over-ruled by the lord Roberts, contrary to his own 
judgment, to enter Cornwall. When he arrived on Aug. 2 with his army at Le/- 
kard, he found Eſſex quartered about ſix miles off, at Lęſtwithiel, and poſſeſſed of 
Foyey, a ſea-port, which he ſecured, either for keeping a correſpondence with Pli- 
mouth, or for the conveniency of being ſupplied by fea with proviſions, in a coun- 
try ſo well affected to the royal cauſe, that they did not care to furniſh him any, 
nor to give him the leaſt intelligence. The rebels were now in an ill ſituation, not 
being able to make a motion without his majeſty's being apprized of it immediately, 
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and every. ſtraggler being * killed or taken by the country people: they were Cuanresl. 


likewiſe ignorant of his majeſty's force, and ſuppoſing it to be greater than it really 
was, durſt not run the hazard of an engagement. The king, to ſave his men, 
thought it beſt to ſtarve them: and ſent for Sir Richard Grenville (brother to the hte 
Sir Bevile) who having quitted the blockade of Pl:mouth, had retreated before E 
ſex to Truro, to come with 1800 foot and 600 horſe-under his command; to cut 
off all proviſions from the rebels on the ſide of Grampound. General Goring con- 
ing at this time from prince Rupert to the army, was declared general of the horſe, 
being an older officer than Wilmot; who, by intrigues of various kinds, and labour- 
ing to get petitions from the officers, to remove lord Digby and Sir John Colepepper 
from the counſel, and to promote diſcontents among them, had much offended his 
_ majeſty, and was now arreſted; though his conſenting to go into France put a ſtop 
to his further proſecution. Goring having ſeized the Parre near S. Blaiſe, and the 
fort of Pernon, at the mouth of the river of Fouey, being likewiſe taken, Eſſex was 
cut off almoſt from all ſupplies of proviſion by ſea, and the king's forces driving his 
into a narrower compaſs, and ſtreightening him more and more every day by land, 
it was thought proper to try whether he might not be perſuaded to join his army 
with his'majeſty's, to force the two houſes to a peace upon reaſonable conditions, 
He was known to have good inclinations to anaccommodation; but piquing himſelf 
on his honour, he rejected the overture, though he ſaw no likelihood of any forces 
coming to his ſuccour, and his troops could ſubſiſt no longer in their quarters. 


„ 
A. D. 1644. 


All E tex flies to 


that he could do was to ſend off his horſe under Sir W. Bal eur; who, on Aug. 3 1, Plinoutb. 


about three in the morning, marching between the king's and prince Maurice's 
quarters, not above a muſquet-ſhot aſunder, and there being not above 2 50 horſe on 
that ſide to oppoſe them, got clear off, with the loſs only of 100 men, to Plimouth. 
The next day Eſſex, with lord Roberts, Sir F. Meyrick, and ſome of his favourite 
officers, got out of the harbour of Fouey in a little {kiff, and were conveyed to the 
ſame place; leaving Skippor to make what capitulation he could for the army. This 
was ſettled the day following; and delivering their cannon (34 pieces) their ammu- 
nition, about 100 barrels of powder, with match and bullets proportionable, and 
6000 armes, the officers were allowed to go off with their ſwords, money, and 
goods, and to be convoyed, with the ſoldiers, to Poole or Southampton. Theſe laſt 
amounted to 6000, of which about 100 entered into his majeſty's ſervice: the reſt 
marched with ſo much haſte, and were fo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, after the 
hardſhips they had lately ſuffered, that they | loſt 300 every day, and before they got 
to Poole, there was ſearce a for | gale of ous gem: ras en in no very 
good condition. 5 
Tus king returning 8 out of att, ſtaid ſome time in Did and 
the borders thereof, to recruit and new clothe his forces, to recover Barnſtaple, to 
relieve Portland caſtle, and to provide for the blockades of Plimouth, Lyme; and 
Taunton, Theſe ſervices performed, and Sir L. Dyve left governor of Sherburn 
caſtle, to take care of Dorſetſhare, with four weak regiments, making about 400 
men, which, by levies in that well- affected county, were to be made up 2000, his 
majeſty marched with his army, conſiſting of 5500 foot and 4000 horſe, towards 
Oxford; hoping in his way to relieve Baſing- Hhouſe and Dennington caſtle, which 
were beſieged by the rebels. The two houſes had made preparations to inielcept 
his paſſage; the 3000 horſe, ſent under general Midaleton to Efſex's relief, had 
joined Waller, whoſe cavalry, reinforced likewiſe by that which had eſcaped from 
| Fowey, amounted to 7 or 8000 horſe and dragoons. The earl of Mancheſter, having 
been called out of the north, had come amonth before with 5000 horſe and foot to 
Reading: and to theſe were added five regiments of the London militia. All theſe 
forces being aſſembled about Bafing, and the king being diſappointed of the rein- 
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forcement which he expected from prince Rupert *, „it was thought proper to march, 
on Monday, Oct. 2 1, from Whitchurch directly to Newbury, The ſiege of Den 


nington had been raiſed two days before: and the earl of Northampton was detached 
from the army with three regiments of horſe, ro relieve Banbury caſtle, which had 


been gallantly defended by Sir V. Compton for thirteen weeks, and was now in di- 
ſtreſs. The earl, being joined by colonel Gage, with a regiment of foot and ſome 


horſe from Oxford, routed colonel John Fiennes and raiſed the ſiege: but before he 
got back to Newbury, the king's army there poſted was attacked by the united forces 
of Efſex, Mancheſter, and Waller. As the rebels were much ſuperior to him in 
foot, and above double his number in cavalry, he thought fit to ſtand upon the 
defenſive : and Mancheſter, who charged on the eaſt fide of the town, towards Shaw 
and Dennington, was eaſily repulſed. Waller, who with: his foot, the London bri- 
gade, and the greateſt part of the horſe, made his attack on the weſt fide, where it 
was leaſt expected, as being the ſtrongeſt quarter, had at firſt ſome adyantage by the 


ſurprize; but his men were ſoon driven back with great ſlaughter, and his right 


wing of horſe defeated. In this action, which happened on Oct. 27, there were 

above a thouſand rebels left dead on the ſpot, and ſcarce an hundred flain on his 
majeſty's ſide: yet being in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy, he determined to 
execute a reſolution he had taken that morning, of retreating with his army to Wal- 
lingford. This was done in a light night without any diſturbance from the rebels; 

who retreated the ſame night, not knowing the king's deſign : but upon advice of 
his march, taking poſſeſſion of Newbury the next day, they made an aſſault on Den- 


nington, where the king had left moſt of his wounded men, with all his ordnance, 


ammunition, and carriages: but being beaten off with loſs, they never made another 
attempt, They continued till in quarters about Newbury, the officers quarrelling 
among themſelves, and charging one another with not doing their duty in the 
action; Cromwell in particular being accuſed, by Mancheſter, of not appearing all 
the day with his regiment. The king in the mean time, being joined by P. Rupert 


and the earl of Northampton, advanced to Dennington on Nov. , ſupplied the caſtle 


with all neceſſaries: and having drawn out his cannon and ammunition, offered the 
enemy battel, which they durſt not accept. Not thinking it adviſeable to attack 
them in their intrenchments, he marched off in their Gght, with drums beating and 
trumpets ſounding: and, from Hungerford, ſent colonel Gage (who had with ad- 
mirable conduct relieved Baſing- bouſe near four months before) with a party of 
horſe, to throw into it a further ſupply of ammunition and proviſions. This was 


done, with the ſlaughter of 4 or 500 of the beſiegers: and his majeſty returned to 


Oxford; diſpoſing of his army in quarters for the winter. 


Tux campaign had been very glorious to the king; 18 attending his armes, 
wherever he acted in perſon: yet the chief advantages, gained in it, remained to 
the rebels. His evading two of their armies, each better provided, better armed, 
and ſtronger than his own, and at laſt reducing them to nothing, were indeed loſſes 
to the enemy, but ſuch as could eaſily be ſupplicd by the two houſes; being no more 

than the ſhaving of a beard, in compariſon with their reducing York, and all the 
counties north of Trent; which was cutting off a limb from the body, never to be 
again united. It deprired him of the large ſuccours of men and money he uſed to 


receive thence: and this laſt want was the more ſenſible, becauſe the purſes of the 


nobility and gentry, that attended him at Oxford, were in a manner exhauſted. A 
needy court is ever full of jealouſies, diſcontents, and factions; of men who, fond 
of their own imaginary merits, think they are to be denied nothing, however unrea- 
fonable and inconvenient; repining at every favour beſtowed on others as if it was 
an injury to themſelves, and ſo querulous in their diſpoſitions, that they can raiſe a 


Rorm! in a baſon of water. In ſuch a ſituation, when a prince wants it moſt, he is 
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leaſt able to exert his authority: and the king's goodneſs hindered him m taking CARLES 1. 
eee S 


rigorous meaſures to ſuppreſs the factious, till matters were come to extremity; 
though his ſervice ſuffered continually by the diviſions among his officers, more in- 

tent on proſecuting their party quarrels and their private ends, than on taking advan- 
tages againſt the common enemy. Wilmot, whoſe loyalty was unqueſtionable, had 


"OM 


A. D. 1044. 


too much of this ſpirit: and having taken it into his head, that peace ought to be 
had at any rate, and moved in any juncture, and was fitteſt to be brought about by 
the officers of the army, he had caballed ſo with them as to endanger a mutiny, at 


the moſt unſeaſonable times, when the king was to improve his ſucceſs againſt Waller, 


and had almoſt reduced Efex's army to his mercy. This made it neceſſary to con- 


fine him: and when, age and wounds having rendered Ruthen earl of Forth leſs 
active than a general in chief ought to be, P. Rupert was advanced to that poſt, and 
ſucceeded as general of the horſe by Goring ; theſe two ſoon quarrelled, and both ad- 
opted Wilmot's prejudices againſt the lords Digby and Colepepper ; the onely two 
of his civil miniſters *, whom his majeſty now uſed in councils of war upon mili- 
tary affairs. They were men of greater parts and better ſpeakers, than the offi- 
cers of the army generally were: and by theſe advantages, carrying ſome points 
againſt them in ſuch councils, incurred their diſpleaſure. There was as little agree- 
ment among thoſe of the king's privy council *, moſt of them being violently ſet 
againſt Digby and Coftington ; the nobility were uneaſy at their ſituation, diſſatisfied 
even with the honours which they had got from his majeſty by importunate and 
improper ſuits; and in their impatience for peace, ſome of them, particularly Mont- 
joy, Blount earl of Newport, and Henry lord Percy of Alnwick, brother to the earl of 
Northumberland, took the liberty of correſponding with the counteſs of Carlifle 3, 
and the rebels at London, and treating of meaſures to effect it by the ruin of the 
king's affairs. Such would have been the conſequence of their carrying off the 
prince of Wales; a deſign of fo high and dangerous a nature, that his majeſty was 
forced to put them under an arreſt ; which did not laſt long, Percy being ſuffered to 
retire into France, and Newport dying at Oxford on Feb. 12, and being buried at 
_ Chrift-church, in the ſouth iſle of that cathedral. 7 | 1 
Turxx was the leaſt occaſion for ſuch extraordinary ſteps to procure a peace; the 
king being more deſirous of it than any body, provided it could be made, without 
giving up all his friends, and on terms conſiſtent with his honour and conſcience. 
Melchier de Sabran, counſellor of ſtate and gentleman of the bedchamber to the 
king of France, had been ſent over at the latter end of May, by that court, to pro- 


The king's | 
meſſages for 
Peace. 


cure redreſs for depredations, to ſettle commerce on a ſure footing, and to mediate a a 


peace between his majeſty and the two houſes ; for the better effecting whereof, he 
was inſtructed to ingratiate himſelf with the latter, by all honeſt and polite ways, 
not amounting to the acknowledgment of them as a parliament, He had been em- 


ployed many years in negociations; at Genoa as reſident, in ſeveral Italian, and in 


the imperial courts, as embaſſador, and had executed his charges with great ſagacity, 
judgment, and dexterity. To avoid certain difficulties in the ceremonial, he came 
hither under the character of refident : and waiting upon his majeſty at Eveſham, on 
July 4, received from him a letter to the two houſes, propoſing a treaty by commiſ- 
fioners; which he was to deliver at his audience, with the offer of his own maſter's 
mediation. The houſes, reſolved not to admit the interpoſition of any foreign 
power, had juſt before rejected the like offer from the States General: and M. Sabran 
found his audience delayed by their inſiſting on ceremonies, defective in the reſpect 
due to his maſter, and uſed only to crowned heads; pretending that the throne, ot 
chair of tate, in the houſe of lords, was a ſufficient expreſſion of that royalty, 
- which he could not conceive to be any where but in his majeſty's own perſon. Tir- 
ed out by ſuch chicanes and delays, he waved his audience ; and delivered the king's 
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CnaxTES l. letter to the ſpeaker of one of the houſes, who ſcarce vouchſafed to take it into 


— 
A. D. 1644 


Treaty of 
Uxbridge. 


conſideration. His majeſty, neither rebuted by their neglect, nor elated by his own 
ſucceſs in Cornwall, ſent them, on Sept. 8, another letter from Tav Nock, conjuring 
them © to have ſome compaſſion on the kris of the nation, and to fend him 
« ſuch an anſwer to his meſſage from Eveſham, as might give his ſubjects ſome hopes 
« of a deliverance from their preſent calamities by an happy accommodation.” This 
letter, ſent by a trumpet to the earl of Efex, was by him delivered: but produced no 
anſwer. The rejecting of all overtures ſounded ill in the world; the lords in ge- 
neral, and many of the commons, wiſhed for peace, the Scots preſſed it, and the 
faction in the lower houſe, to remove the odium they were likely to incur by. being 
deemed utter enemies to it, thought proper to make a ſhew, as if they deſigned a 
treaty, by conſidering of propoſitions to be offered to his majeſty, taking care, at 
the ſame time, to render it fruitleſs, by infiſting upon ſuch as he could not accept, 
conſiſtent with his honour, conſcience, or ſecurity *, 

ALL their former exorbitant demands, with regard to the militia®, forts, ud; 
« miralty, navy, the power of raiſing forces, and ſuppreſſing all raiſed by any other 
« authority, with the nomination of the great officers of ſtate and all the judges, 
« were now renewed and extended to Scotland, as the laſt article and the eradication 
« of epiſcopacy, and ſale of biſhops and chapters lands was to Treland : and religion 
« being reformed upon the Scotch plan, it was inſiſted, that the covenant ſhould be 
« taken by all perſons whatever; particularly by bis majeſty himſelf; that he 
« ſhould confirm all the acts of the late convention in Scotland, their treaties, and 
« declarations: and Lo perpetuate the treaſonable union between them] ſhould paſs 
« an act for empowing a joint- committee appointed by both parliaments, to meet 
«© whenever they pleaſed, to preſerve peace, to determine differences, to raiſe forces, 
« to order the war in Treland, and to govern the militia of that country, the king 
« being excluded from meddling therein; that he ſhould make neither peace nor 
« war with foreign powers, but by advice of the parliaments of both realms; that he 
« ſhould give his royal aſſent, to whatever regulations and articles the two parliaments 
« ſhould agree on for their better union, to the ordinance for the afſembly of di- 
« vines, and to two acts which they propoſed to make, for taking away the court 


* of wards, and regulating both univerſities ; that all the charges of the war ſhould 


« be paid out of the eſtates of ſuch. as they ſhould declare delinquents; and the 
« armies be diſbanded, when and how the parliaments of both kingdoms ſhouid 
« direct. To pleaſe their city friends, they inſiſted, © that the common council 
« ſhould have the nomination of the governor of the Tower, and the ordering of all 
« the militia, not only within London, but in all the out pariſhes, and the tower- 
« hamlets.” They were © for engroſſing likewiſe the education, marriage, and diſ- 
« poſal of the king's children: and taking 1 in all the reſt of their demands, which 
have been formerly mentioned, it is not eaſy to think either of any one branch of 
power that his majeſty was allowed to exerciſe, or of any poſſible means left him to 
ptovide for the ſecurity of his perſon. When an objection was made to theſe mon- 
ſtrous propoſitions, as too unreaſonable for the king to accept, the faction pretend- 


ed, they could moderate and qualify them in the courſe of the treaty : and the lords, 


conſenting to them upon thac ſuppoſition, appointed, on Nov. 8, the earl of Den- 
bizh and lord Maynard, as the commons did Mr. Pierpont, Hollis, Whitlock, and 
lord Wenman, to preſent them to his majeſty. They were read by Denbigh?, and 
ſhocked every body, except the king; who received them with a good grace: but 
excuſing himſelf from anſwering at that time to ſo many different propoſitions #, 
importing alterations in church and ſtate, and requiring a very ſerious confderation, 
before he could take a reſolution therein, promiſed to ſend an anſwer in a few days 
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by the duke of Richmond and the earl of Sautlamptan. Theſe noblemen were ac- 
cordingly ſent, on Dec. 13, with a meſſage, repreſenting © the difficulty of giving 


CrnaRLes I. 


— 
« a particular and poſitive anſwer to the propoſitions before a full debate, wherein A. D. 1644. 


« they might be diſcuſſed, with all the neceſſary explanations and reaſons for aſ- 
« ſenting, diflenting, or qualifying, and all the inconveniences that might enſue, 
« and could not otherwile be ſo well foreſeen; and propaling a number of perſons 
« to be appointed on both ſides for that purpoſe.” The faction in the houſe of 
commons would fain have held the king to a ſimple aſſent or abſolute refuſal of each 
 propotition: but the Scorch commiſſioners joining with the lords in urging that 
they might be debated, they i conſented at laſt to a treaty ; ſignifying at the fame 
time to the noble meſſengers (of whoſe ſtay in town they were extremely jealous) 
that as it would require time to ſettle the manner of the treaty, it would be p 
for them to returfi to Oxford, To the king's propoſitions for the reſtitution of his re- 
venue, magazines, c. as in the laſt treaty, where they had been debated alternately, 
they replied, that his revenue had been applied for the ſafety of the realm, and as to 
the other articles, they would condeſcend to take them into conſideration, when their 
own had been anſwered to their ſatisfaction. Of theſe laſt, thoſe about religion be- 
ing warmly eſpouſed by the Scots, thoſe relating to the militia not being diſagree- 
able to the lords, and thoſe concerning Ireland being generally popular, they ex- 
pected a great advantage by having them firſt debated for three days alternately, till 
an agreement was made therein, before any of the reſt were taken into con- 
ſideration; and as they were fully perſuaded his majeſty would not conſent to the 
propoſitions for eradicating epiſcopacy and ſuppreſſing the common prayer, they 
hoped from his refuſal to find a pretence for breaking off the treaty. This regu- 
lation made, and the time limited to twenty days, they agreed, it ſhould be opened, 
on Jan. 30, at Uxbridge. | 
2 WHEN the commiſſioners on both ſides met, the king's delivered their. com- 

miſſion, empowering them to treat and conclude upon the propoſitions, and to end 
all differences; that of the others was limited to the inſtructions of both houſes, 
which they would not produce. It was an ill omen of the event, that on the v 
day of their meeting, being Thurſday, the market and lecture day at Uxbridge, one 
| Love, a preſbyterian zealot, who came from London with the commiſſioners of the 
rebels, threw out in his ſermon many things 3 very ſcandalous to his majeſty's per- 
ſon and derogatory to his honour, ſtirring up the people againſt the treaty, and in- 
cenſing them againſt the king's commiſſioners; telling his auditory, * that they 
« came with hearts full of blood, and there was as great diſtance between this 
« treaty and peace, as between heaven and hell,” with many other ſeditious paſ- 
ſages: complaint was made, but no ſatisfaction given, nor cenſure paſſed on the of- 
fender. The point of religion coming firſt into debate, the London commiſſioners 
inſiſted chiefly on the eradication of epiſcopacy, and the alienation of church-lands, 
for a recompence to the Scots, the paying of publick debts, and repairing the loſſes 
of particular perſons; yet were not agreed what form of church-government to ſet 
up in its ſtead, to prevent the inconveniences and confuſion that muſt ariſe from 
aboliſhing a ſettled juriſdiction, and invalidating all its acts for about a year paſt, 
without ſetting up another, with determinate powers in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 
They were often preſſed to explain their new ſcheme of church-government, but did 


; foray of Commons, Dec. 19, 21. houſes were, Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, 

»The king's commiſſioners were, Richmond, and Denbigh, with lord Venman, Pierpont, Hollis, 
S5uihampton, Hertford, Kingſton, Chichefler, the Whitlock, Crew, Vane, 8. John, and Prideaur, 
lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and Colepepper ; ſeere- The Scatch were, Lowden, Argyle, Maitlang, and 
tary Niaholas, Sir E. Hyde, the lord chief baron Balmerino, Sir Archibald Johnſten, Sir Charles Er- 
Lane, Sir O. Brideman, Sir T. Gardiner, 7. ſhine, Sir J. Smith, George Dundaſi, Hu h Kennedy, 
Afhburnham, Jeffery Palmer, and Dr. Steward for Robert. Barclay, and Alexander Hud for the 
the propoſitions about religion. Thoſe of the twa propoſitions about religion. 3 Clar, ii. 446. 
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LIL ſo wretchedly, that it was unintelligible: nor could they be perſuaded to put it in 
D. 1645 


writing, though it had been agreed by the commiſſioners on both fides, that all their 
demands and anſwers ſhould be delivered'in writing. The harangue of Henderſon 
full of miſtakes and invectives againſt epiſcopacy, not on account of its unlawful. 
neſs, but its ſuppoſed inconveniences, affirmed by the yotes of both houſes, was fully 
anſwered by Dr. Steward: as the arguments of Marſhal, V. ines, and Cheynel were 


by others of the king's divines. The lands of biſhops and chapters (if thoſe cor. 


porations were diſſolved) belonged undoubtedly to his majeſty ; and by aboliſhing 
them, he would be deprived of their tenths and firſt fruits; yet no compenſation was 
offered for theſe, and it was inſiſted on, that all their lands ſhould be diſpoſed of at 
the pleaſure of the two houſes. The king's commiſſioners, to comply as far as they 


could in juſtice and conſcience, with the propoſitions concerning religion, were wil- 


ling, to raiſe 100,000 /. out of thoſe lands, to be employed as the king and par- 
« liament ſhould think fit; to oblige biſhops and chapters to allow out of their im- 
t propriations a competent maintenance to the vicars of the pariſhes; to provide 
« that the former ſhould preach and reſide conſtantly, and have the concurrence of 
«©; ſome preſbyters, choſen by the clergy of the dioceſe, in all acts of juriſdiction and 
« ordination ; to leave all perſons at liberty in matters of ceremony; to regulate 
* yifitations and the fees in eccleſiſtical courts ; to redreſs the abuſes in frivolous 
« excommunications, and to paſs an act againſt pluralities. But as nothing had 
<<. been objected of any weight againſt epiſcopacy, nor againſt the liturgy, and there 
t was nothing commendable in the directory (in which the creed and ten command- 
t ments had after a debate been rejected) but what had been taken out of the com- 
<«<; mon- prayer- book, they ſaw no reaſon to aboliſh either; nor could they conſent 


« to the impoſing of the covenant upon his majeſty and the whole nation.“ The 


other commiſſioners were deſired, to ſpecify a ſingle inſtance of any national church, 


ice the apoſtles days, governed without biſhops, and to produce, as well their ex- 
ceptions to the common: prayer- book, as their reaſons for eſtabliſhing the directory: 


but they would not comply in either point, nor abate a jot in the'rigour of their 
propoſitions about religion. WE Eons Sor et ty nt 


Tux next ſubject of debate was the militia; which-it was inſiſted, ſhould be put, 


with the navy and all the forts in England and Scotland, into the hands of com- 
miſſioners, named by the two houſes of each kingdom, for a time unlimited, with 


ſuch powers as they ſhould grant, without naming the perſons, to whom · ſo great a 
truſt was to be committed. There was no pretence, either in law or juſtice, for 


ſuch a demand, nor did thoſe commiſſioners alledge any thing for it but the votes of 
the houſes: yet his majeſtys commiſſioners yielded ſo far, as to propoſe the veſting 
of the militia, for three or ſeven years, in twenty, or any other number of, perſons, 
one half to be named by the king, the other by the two houſes, with powers to ap- 
point the governors of forts and towns that uſed to have garriſons before the trou- 
bles, and to raiſe forces for oppoſing invaſions and ſuppreſſing rebellions; none of 
them to be removed, without the joint conſent of king and parliament, and vacan- 


cies to be filled up either by the party who had nominated the deceaſed, or by the 
ſurviving commiſſioners. This propoſal was rejected : and no repreſentation, either 
of: the inconveniences ariſing from ſuch an alteration in the conſtitution, or of the 


unreaſonableneſs of leaving his majeſty deſtitute of any power, to procure him re- 


ſpect abroad, or to provide at home for the ſecurity of his perſon, could prevail for 


vam a:ſufficient᷑ caution, that the vrar there ſhould. be vĩgorouſly proſecuted againſt 
J Ne n FN HOES inen 


any qualification upon this article. With regard to Ireland, the two houſes inſiſted, 
that the ceſſation ſhould. be annulled, and no treaty made with the Jriſb: and as the 
firſt was to expire in the next month, and no other treaty had been made, it would 
not have been difficult to have adjaſted this matter, if the two houſes would have gi- 
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the Iriſb, by ſending over ſtrong ſupplies of men and money. Inſtead of ſuch an CARLESI. 
offer, their commiſſioners only inveighed againſt the ceſſation, which yet was the n 
onely * poſſible way of ſaving Dublin, and the poor diſtreſſed temainder of the "oP 
Engliſh there, at that time, from immediate deſtruction, and the continuance where- 
of was ſtill the means of their preſervation : and inſiſted upon, * the nomination 
« of the lord lieutenant, the chief officers of the crown, and the judges, the making 
« Leſiy earl of Leven general in chief all the Britiſh and Scotch forces in that king- 
« dom, and the management of the war being left entirely to a committee, equally | 
« compoſed of Scotch and Engliſh, and to be named by the parliaments of both 
« kingdoms, his majeſty being expreſly excluded from meddling therein, any fur- 
«« ther than by giving his aſſent to ſuch money and other bills, as they ſhould think 
« fit to frame for that ſervice.” The king had very little reaſon to put ſo impli- 
cite a faith in the two houſes, as to promiſe his aſſent to any acts of their drawing, 
before he knew what they were, whether reaſonable and juſt, or not ; eſpecially 
when they were ſtripping him of. his power, to make peace or war, and to exercile 
his royal authority in Ireland. The Scots had been in Ulfer ever ſince April, 1642 : 
and notwithſtanding their army of 10, ooo men (which the faction had, for other 
purpoſes, taken care to ſupply with money and all neceſſaries) and Leſſy's being 
their general, with the pay of 10,000 /. a year, had never done * the leaſt ſervice, not 
made above one attempt to do any, chooſing rather to keep warm in their quar- 
ters, and to plunder and impoveriſh the country, The two houſes however, want- 
ing to deprive his majeſty of all power in Feland, would needs make the Scots in 
effect maſters of that kingdom; for i caſe of a difference between them and the 
Engliſh of the joint- committee, no order could be given, and Lefly would be left 
with abſolute power to act at diſcretion. Conditions, fo diſhonourable to England, 
and ſo injurious to the king, were rejected by his commiſſioners : and the others 
broke off the treaty abruptly at the end of the 20% day, without hearkening to any 
propoſal for its being continued or rene wen. 
Ir was plain enough, from the unreaſonableneſs of the propoſitions, the reſtriction 
of their commiſſioners powers, and their reſerving themſelves aiberty of adding 
other demands, if all they made at firſt had been granted, that the commons never 
intended the: treaty ſhould ſucceed. - It was likewiſe obſervable, that though they 
pretended to have taken armes for the liberty and property of the ſubject, they did 
not make ſo much as one propoſition in favour of either, or aſk any thing which 
they had by law a title to demand: and whilſt the king aſked nothing but what was 
due to him, or eſtabliſhed, by law, their demands were all calculated to aggrandize 
themſelves, to ſtrip him of all his rights as a king, a father, and a maſter, to render 
him a mere cypher, unable either to puniſh, reward, or protect his ſubjects, to re- 
peal the eſtabliſhed laws, to ſubvert the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and change 
the whole frame of the government. The deſigns of the faction for ſetting up a 
republick, and veſting the whole power thereof in the commons, either by taking 
the peers into their houſe, or by laying them aſide, was now very well known: and 
though the lords in general ſaw their own ruin unavoidable, except by a peace, and 
a great number in the lower houſe deteſted their deſigns, they loved their own ſafety 
too much, or wanted courage, to take vigorous meaſures for oppoſing their pro- 
ceedings. There were at this time great heats and diviſions among them yet hyw- 
ever, they differed in other points, they agreed readily enough in ordering the exe- 
cution of perſons, who had either been inclined to deſert them, or had incurred the 
hatred of their good brethren of Scotland. The firſt was the caſe of Sir Alexander sir 4 Care, 
Carew, Sir Fobn Hotham and his ſon, who had been arreſted about a year and half Fe N 4 
before on ſuſpicion of deſigns, to deliver Plimouth and Hull to the king: it doth not archbimoy 
appear; what evidence there was againſt them ; but being tried by martial law, they ee put to 
en * * Ormonde, i. 454. Bid. 516. 3 ; 
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6 had been condemned. Sir John had been ſeized with a terrible remorſe, from the 


time he found his keeping the king out of Hull had produced a war: and they 
were all in ſuch a diſtracted ſtate of mind, that they had been, upon petitions to * 
houſes, reprieved, the firſt on Nov 23, for a month, the others to the beginning 

January. The lords had granted Sir Jobn a further reprieve to the ſixth of this + 
month: but the commons, to ſhew the ſuperiority of their power, having ordered 
him to be executed on the 20, he was accordingly then beheaded, as his ſon had been 
the day before. Archbiſhop Laud was now ſacrificed to the rage of the Scott: he 
had been kept four years in priſon, deprived of his revenue and juriſdiction, his 
houſes plundered, his library given to the infamous Hugh Peters; and having been 
formerly allowed by the lords to take from Lambeth, what papers were neceſſary for 
his defence, theſe were ſeized, nor could he, by a petition to the houſe, get them re- 
ſtored, to prepare himſelf for his trial. This laſted ſeventeen days: and though 
the charge againſt him was exaggerated with all the reviling language, invidiaus 
turns, and malitious inferences, which the inveteracy and ſubtlety of the moſt 
ſhameful lawyers could ſuggeſt, he defended himfelf with fo much temper, clear- 
neſs, and irreſiſtible reaſon, as convinced all impartial men of his integrity >, His 
recapitulation of what had been, either urged againſt him, or alledged and proved 
in his favour, was admirable: and his council, Hearne, Chute, and Hale ſhewed ſo 
plainly, © there was no treaſon in all or any of the articles exhibited againſt bim,” 
that the faction durſt not truſt the event to the Judgment of the peers in the way of 
a legal trial. They might have got a packed jury for their purpoſe : but the judges 
being, by a clauſe in the act for Straford's attainder, debarred from declaring an ac- 
cumulation of facts to be treaſon for the future, no method of taking away his life 
was thought ſo ſure, as a bill of attainder. An ordinance for that purpoſe readily 
paſſed the commons, who, after being parties and witneſſes, now took upon them to 


be judges? : and after ſome delay (which occaſioned gathering of hands, petitions, 


Macguire and 


mobs, and clamours for juſtice) was agreed to by the peers in a very thin houſe ; 
there being nine only preſent; four whereof oppoſed it, and the other five+ voted 
for it, rather out of fear or complaiſance to the commons, than for any other rea- 
ſon; paſling at the ſame time the ordinance for aboliſhing the book of common 
prayer, and eſtabliſhing the directory. This archbiſhop was the firſt man that ever 
died by an ordinance of palriament: and the king's pardon being rejected by the two 
houſes, he was beheaded on Jan. 10; meeting death with a calmneſs, intrepidity, 
and magnanimity, that were the admiration of the ſpeQators, and the confuſion of 


his enemies. 


Maccvise and Macmaben, who had been long impriſoned 3 in the Tower for their 


Macmahon. conſpiracy to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, haſtened their deaths by making an 


eſcape on 5 Sept. 1, having ſawn through a door vaſtly thick, and let themſelves 
down the walls of the Tower by the help of a rope (which by a note baked in a loaf 
of bread directed them where to find) into the itch, which they ſwam, and got to 
a place of ſhelter. Great ſearch was made for them, and Iſaac Pennington, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was fined by the commons 200 J. for his negligence (which he 
never paid: ) and as the prieſts of foreign embaſſadors were chiefly ſuſpected for the 
contrivance, and their houſes for harbouring them afterwards, two companies of 
ſoldiers were, above a month after 5, ſent to inveſt the French refident's houſe before 
and behind, He rented it of one Mrs. Teviſton, who lived generally in the country, 
but kept one room and a cloſet for her convenience, When ſhe or her daughter had 
any occaſion of coming to town; as the latter had about a week before. M. 
Sabran was nat at er when the meſſenger (accompanied by two parliament 


1 AI AG 1 an. 12. Whithck, 117. «4 4 Clarendon, i ii. 440. Zo 3 Sabran letter, Jan. 19. 
4 Theſe were, Kent, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Bolingbroke, ay North, 5 Letters, from 1 64 I to 1660, 
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men) had entered with his warrant to ſeize her, and rifle her boxes: but returning CuAALESI. 
before the ſearch was finiſhed, he turned him out of his houſe, and ſent his Maitre ; 
Hotel to the ſpeaker of the commons, with a complaint of this breach of the —— 
law of nations. The ſoldiers ſtill remaining in their poſts, and a great mob being 
gathered, the Maitre d' Hotel had not got twenty yards from the houſe, before he 
was ſeized by the latter, beaten, bruiſed, and wounded; which till aggravated the 
matter. A committee of lords and commons was deputed to make an apology for 

the inſult, and he received it in the preſence of Miſs Leviſſon, whom he had de- 
fignedly in his chamber on this occaſion. They accuſed her of a crime no leſs hei- 
nous than high treaſon, and deſired that he would not give her protection againſt 
the courſe of juſtice. After aſſuring them that ſhe could not be guilty of promoting 
the priſoners eſcape, not having been in town a day in four months paſt, till the laſt 
week, he delivered her into their hands: and ſhe was committed to the Tower, 
where ſhe was detained three months, though nothing could be alledged againſt 
her; and there was not the leaſt doubt of her innocence, For in three or four days 
aſter her commitment, the two fugitives not daring, in a time of univerſal jealouſy, 
to lurk, and going abroad too freely, even to publick places, were taken on Oct. 19, 
at a Flemiſh painter's, and the myſtery of their eſcape diſcovered. This affair ſeems | 
to have been a meer contrivance of the faction, who were irritated at the queen's re- 
ception and credit in the court of France, to inſult the Reſident; no care being taken 
(as was promiſed) to find out and puniſh thoſe who had abuſed the Maitre d Hotel; 
and Miſs Leviſton probably obtained her liberty the later; that the pretence of her 
accuſation might have ſome countenance ; thus did the faction play with the liberty 
of the ſubject. To prevent another eſcape, Macmabon was tried, condemned, and 
executed in November ; but Macguire ſtarting a point of law, © whether a peer of 
L Treland, charged with crimes committed there, could be tried for them before a 
« jury of commoners in England, his trial was put off, till the caſe was argued, 
Judge Bacon over-ruled his plea, and he was executed in February. | | 

Tux Preſbyterians had hitherto carried every thing in the two houſes, and in pigerence of 

the aſſembly of divines; but a ſtop was now put to their career. Among the mem- cn un Fo 
bers of the houſe of commons, there were ſome active and ſubtle men, who, not dependents. 
thinking themſelves ſufficiently preferred according to their merits, wanted more 
or better offices and employments: and to make themſelves conſiderable, found it 
neceſſary to eſpouſe ſome new diſcoveries in religion; there being at this time no 
other way of forming a party. The preſbyterian government had been found ty- 
rannical, and more inſupportable than epiſcopacy had been repreſented : and it being 
exerciſed under the direction of men of ſmall learning, violent in their perſuaſion, 
fordid in their nature, and illiberal in their condition, the holy, or Geneva diſcipline, 
was grown quite out of eſteem, The diſcontented members of the commons, tak- 

ing advantage of this diſpoſition in the minds of people, began to complain of the 
preſſures of conſcience, and to aſſert the neceſſity of allowing every body the liberty 
of enjoying their own perſuaſions ; propoſing by theſe arts to draw over to their 
party all, that were either greedy of novelties, or diſpleaſed with the rigour of the 
preſbyterian diſcipline. That of the church of England, and the juriſdiction of the 
ecclefiaſtical courts had been enervated and ſubverted, and for four years paſt infi- 
nite pains had been taken to depreciate, deform, and introduce confuſion into, her 
worſhip, which had given riſe to a vaſt number of ſects, and to wild, extravagant, 
and different opinions in religion. This rendered it no difficult matter for the male- 
contents to make a great and ſpeedy progreſs; eſpecially as-the epiſcopal clergy 
had furniſhed them with variety of arguments againſt preſbytery, and their own 
pretences carried with them the ſpecious name of liberty. They came now to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of Independents : and it was pleaſant enough to obſerve how 
much they out-ſhot the Preſtyterians in their own bow, and improved upon their 
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CaarLesl. cant, artifices, and clamours, If the latter traduced epiſcopacy as a limb. of anti- 
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Mancheter 


and Cremwell 


accuſe each 
other. 


chriſt, the former made all ordination, or owning of an outward call, one of his 
principal members; if the one cried out againſt the cruelty of biſhops and their cen- 
ſures, the other exclaimed as furiouſly againſt oppreſſing tender conſciences, and all 
coercive power in religion; if the Preſbyterians magnified preaching and the gift 
of extemporary prayer, the Independents did nothing elſe, and never went about an 
action of importance, without ſeeking God for a particular. revelation. The firſt 
having cut off from religion her two arms, reaſon and authority, it · is no wonder 
they could not defend her againſt the invaſion of monſtrous opinions, daily ſpringing 
up, and ſpreading wide; of which the latter took the advantage, and by encourag- 
ing all to expect a toleration, encreaſed their party ſo exceedingly, that they were 
able to contend openly with the others, upon points of doctrine in the aſſembly of 
divines, and for the ſuperiority of power and influence in the two houſes. 

S1R H. Vane the younger, and O. Cromwell, were the two ſubtleſt and moſt active 
leaders of this party, whoſe pretended religious principles were always ſubſervient 
to their political views and intereſts, The firſt of theſe, ſeeing the king's affairs 
ruined in the north, by the battel of Marſton-Moor and the ſurrender of York * „ had 


gone thither to ſound the three generals, Mancheſter, Leſly, and lord Fairfax, thou; 
a change of the government, to which they all ſeemed averſe : and the latter had 


not only formed his own regiment, and the brigade of horſe which he commanded, 


for his purpoſe, but made it his buſineſs to inſtill the ſame notions into all officers 


and corps, whenever opportunities offered ; being a very free ſpeaker, and venting 
his ſentiments in public and in private, as might beſt work upon the army, He had 
done this particularly to Mancheſter, whom the party were very delicous to gain 2, 


hoping by his means to get more eaſily rid of Eſſex : but with ſo little ſucceſs, that 


it cauſed firſt a ſtrangeneſs between them, and at laſt an irreconcilable. animoſity. 
This broke out ſoon after the late battel at Newbury, and the king's relief of Den- 
nington; on which occaſion they accuſed each other of miſconduct, in narratives 
preſented to the two houſes; Cromwell charging Manchefter with not allowing him 
to fall on the king's rear in his retreat, as too hazardous: ©. becauſe, if they beat 
te him, he might eaſily recruit from his garriſons in the winter, whereas if they lolt 
ce the day, he might march with his army (ſince Efſex's was not reinforced) directly 
te to London, which would put an end to all their pretenſions, and they ſhould be 
© treated as rebels and traitors.” Mancbeſter, owning he had uſed words to that 
effect, being the very ſame in which Sir A. Haſelrig had, the moment before, deli- 
vered his opinion in the council of war, accuſed Cromwell, of not having ap N 
with his regiment in the action on O#. 27, and of not obeying the ſummols ſent 
him on Friday night, Nov. 8, to be early the next mig at the rendezvous on 
Newbury marſh, under pretence, that his horſe w απτ9 d and not able to do ſer- 
vice; which allowed his majeſty to gain the paſſes, relieve Dennington. He 
charged Cromwell likewiſe, with propoſing, in a free diſcourſe about the ſtate of the 
nation, ſomewhat to him which he thought the parliament would never approve, 
and with his uſing theſe words, My lord, if you will ſtick firm to honeſt men, 
% you ſhall find yourlelt i in the head of an army, that ſhall give the law to king 
% and parliament,” Theſe words affecting him much, as coming from a man who 
had deep deſigns, had made him the more careful to keep the army faithful to the 
parliament, and eſtrange himſelf of late from Cromwell, who had not ſcrupled to 
ſay, on other occaſions, © That he hoped to ſee the day, when there ſhould be nei- 
« ther king nor nobles in England; 05 the aſſembly of divines were a parcel of 
ee perſecutors, perſecuting honeſter men than themſelves; that ſince the Scots be- 
« hayed themſelves in ſuch a manner, preſſing us to receive the diſcipline of their 
& Kirke, he would as ſoon draw his ſword Wa them, as againſt any of the king $ 
1 Sabran. Negit. f. 171. 202. 2 Clar. ii. 432. 1 701 
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e army; and that he wiſhed there was none in Mancheſter's army but Indepen- Cnantes 
« dents, for in caſe of propoſitions for peace, incompatible with the deſigns of good a 
men, they would prevent the misfortune.” Mancheſter's narrative was preſented Py] 
to the commons on Dec. 4; but doth not ſeem to have been taken into conſidera- 

tion till (after Cromwell's and Waller's had been delivered) Jan. 20, when that part | a 
of it, in which Cromwell was accuſed, being cenſured as a breach of privilege, for | 
reflecting on a member of the houſe,” a reſolution was taken, that it ſhould not be | | | 
examined on that account. The upper houſe, to prevent the accuſation's being | 0 
ſmothered, would fain have enquired into the matter, and ſignified their deſires to | 1 
the /ower : but were admoniſhed not to meddle with it, till the narrative was com- | 
municated to them by the commons, who had it in poſſeſſion, and apprehended that un 
a public enquiry, however it ended, might affect Crommwel!'s reputation, and make 
an unſeaſonable diſcovery of the deſigns of the faction, before they were ripe enough = 
either for execution or an open avowance. 
Tus heads of the Independents, agreeing well enough in the deſign of ſubverting 

the monarchy n, and veſting the government of the nation in a perpetual parliament, 

were not yet either fully reſolved on the particular meaſures neceſſary for that end, 

or ſatisfied of the feaſibleneſs of thoſe meaſures. The lords were all averſe to a change 

of government, which muſt of courſe deſtroy their dignity and privileges : but they 

gave themſelves little trouble about the ſentiments of a body of men, who had 

crouched to them in ſo ſervile a manner for ſome years, that they had loſtall their 

credit, and who ſtill trembled before them; all their apprehenſions of an oppoſi- 

tion came from another quarter. The Scots, whoſe concurrence with them was as 

yet abſolutely neceſſary, and would at leaſt be very convenient in the infancy of their 
republick, were violently ſet againſt the eſtabliſhment of that form of government 

in England, thinking it would ſoon deſtroy. their independency, and reduce them to 

the condition of a mere province. They gloried in the antiquity of their monarchy, 

the lineal deſcent, and the ancient race of their princes: and were determined, with 

regard to their own country, neither to deſtroy the one nor turn out the other. Theſe Scheme for 
differences made ſome people think of expedients to reconcile them: and among 1 
others, that of ſetting up Charles Louis, prince Palatine, for king of England, who roy of — 
would be glad to take the crown on what conditions they pleaſed, and placing prince 

Henry, commonly called at this time duke of Lancaſter, a child four years old, never 

engaged againſt them, nor concerned in any oppreſſions, in the throne of Scotland, 

was propoſed. ' Charles Louis, not wiſer by the experience of his father, whoſe 

graſping at another's crown had been the ruin of his family, bat preſuming on the 

old declared affection of the Puritans to it, had come to London on Aug. 31, full 

of hopes of mounting a throne; which would enable him to make a figure in the 

world, to do ſervice to the proteſtant religion in Germany, and to recover the Pa- 
latinate, even by the conſent of Spain, if he ſhould join with her againſt France, 

which would make the party in war more equal than it was at preſent. The king 

his uncle , who could never comprehend the reaſons of his ſudden departure from 

York for Hollande, was much alarmed at his coming over, and wrote to him on Sept, 

15, from'Tavi/tock, deſiring, not out of any notion that his preſence, in the way he 

took, might be of any conſequence to his affairs, but out of the great affection he 
borehis ſiſter, which intereſted him in the good conduct and reputation of her chil- 

dren, to know, with what intentions he came, and what was the deſign of his jour= 

ney. The Palatine's anſwer, referring bim to the reaſons which he had given the 
parliament for his coming, and did not think fit to mention, gave little ſatisfactiog 

to his majeſty: but the ſcheme was ſpoiled by the obſtinacy of the Scots, who, whil 

they wiſhed a limited monarchy, would not run the hazards of a diſputed title, be- 

ing unalterably reſolved to preſerve the lineal order of the ſuccefſibn, and to admit 


1 Sabran; f. 150. 167. 233. 308, 9. 15. 270. 371. 
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CrarLes I. none but king Charles for their ſovereign. The Palatine, after taking thecove - 
1 nant, ſitting daily in the aſſembly of divines, and making all poſſible court to the 
sg two houſes, for eight months together, received at laſt from the lower, a preſent of 

500 J. with an allowance of 8000 l. a year, out of the wit s revenue, for his main- 

tenance. 1 $1213 

Independents THE Independents, in deſpair of drawing the] Seats i into their mbafands thought 
get a common jt the more neceſſary to get into their hands all the military power in England, 
Londen on Which eſpouſed the cauſe of the two houſes, This conſiſting in the militia of 
Weir ide. London, and the ſeveral armies under Eſſex, Mancheſter, Denbigh, and Valler, Sic 
H. Vane had *, by his intrigues in the city, taken care to get men of his own prin- 
ciples and inclinations, violent againſt a peace, choſen for the new common coun- 
cil, and by a majority therein, could model, and diſpoſe of, the militia at his plea- 

ſure. He had been the chief commiſſioner employed by the commons in ſettling 

their league, in 1643, with the Scots, and as well in the treaty itſelf, as in the fram- 

ing of the covenant, which was the band of their union, he had been very explicite 

for the eradication of epiſcopacy in England *,-but with regard to the eccleſiaſtical 
government to be eſtabliſhed in its ſtead, he had uſed ſuch general and ambiguous 

terms, that there could not be thence inferred any obligation to ſet up the Preſy- 

terian. This was the eaſier for him to do, becauſe the Independents had got a ſtrong 

footing 1 in the Weſtern Lowlands: and ſome of the moſt active and leading miniſters 

in the general aſſembly, as Dzck, Blair, Cant, and Rutherford, were of that per- 

ſuaſion. The Preſbyterians had ſo abſolute a confidence in the ſecurity which they 

ſuppoſed was given their party by the covenant, that they were eafily drawn in by 

the others, who were abler politicians, to a ſtep, which Vane and his faction found 

neceſſary for carrying their point in the common council. Thus, on Dec. 19, two 

days before the elections came on, the commons made an ordinance, * that none 

% ſhould be choſen of the common council, who had not contributed voluntarily 

<« upon the propoſitions in the ordinance of Nov. 20, 1642, or had other wiſe teſti- 

« fied their diſaffection to the parliament, or had not taken the covenant, or whoſe 

« perſon had been impriſoned, or eſtate ſequeſtered, for malignancy againſt the par- 

« liament;” Atkins the lord mayor, and the aldermen in their ſeveral wards, being 

enjoined to ſee it put in execution. Thus was the freedom of elections in the city 

deſtroyed, and the Independents, getting a common council on their fide, became 

maſters of the militia and wealth of London. 

Taxy were more puzzled how to lay aſide the generals, wha were at the head of 
armies, and averſe to their meaſures; eſpecially Eſſex, without whoſe name and 
credit, they could not at firſt have raiſed an army, and who was ſtill exceedingly 

beloved by the officers and ſoldiers: and yet without turning them out, all their 
Ihe ſelf. ſchemes were likely to miſcarry, They had deferred recruiting their forces, and 
2 aud providing for ſome winter expedition, till they could find out ſome expedient for 
new model of their purpoſe: and at laſt they reſolved on what was called the ſelf-denying or- 
the amy.  dinance, © diſabling the members of either houſe to have, hold, or execute any of- 
« fice or command civil or military, This ordinance carried with it an air of pub- 
lick ſpirit and diſintereſtedneſs; it ſeemed to be free from paſſion and prejudice, 
not being levelled at any particular perſons, but comprehending all members in ge- 
neral : and though all the peers were diſabled, yet ſo many of the commons were 
likewiſe excluded, that it did not appear liable to the charge of partiality. There 
was nothing, however, at the bottom of it, but ſelfiſhneſs, malice, ambition, luſt of 
power, and the moſt execrable deſigns; all the commoners that were to be turned 
out (except Cromwell, who had offered in the houſe to reſign his command, and yet 
was continued in it, at firſt for forty days, then for three or four months, and at laſt 
| for a time indefinite) being obnoxious to the Independents, and ſuch as would never 
> * Clarendon, | „ Gul 67. 69. 117, 118. 
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have come into their meaſures. It paſſed in the houſe on Dec. 16: and though all 
the members had ſworn in a ſolemn manner to live and dye with the earl of Eſſex, 
as lord general, yet when a proviſo was offered, that neither the ordinance, nor any 
| thing therein ſhould extend to him, it was rejected by a majority of ſeven : voices; 
Mr. Pierpont, whom all the members were ordered to attend, carried it, on the 19h, 
to the houſe of peers; where it lay diſregarded till Jan. 11, when the lords ſignified 
their diſapprobation of it to the commons, and deſired ſome way might be taken for 
aſcertaining the privileges of the two houſes, It was certainly a thing very fit to be 
done, as well to prevent any diſputes between them, as to inform others, that the 
might got fall into ſuch miſtakes, as it was pretended the king had done in his de- 
mand of the five members; but it would have deprived the commons of the ad- 
vantages they derived from the uncertainty of their privileges, and have reſtrained 
that arbitrary power, which they daily exerciſed, to the horrible vexation and ruin of 
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the ſubject, in conſequence of their uſurpation of new ones; which they always aſ- 
ſerted (as in the late vote about members not viſiting foreign embaſſadors without 


leave of the houſe) to be according to ancient order, though there never had been a 
fingle precedent thereof from the creation till that moment. A conſcientious re- 


gard to truth, the foundation and the firſt of all virtues; a noble magnanimity, 


ſerving for a conſtant guard againſt mean and baſe actions; ſentiments of honour, 
inſpiring a generous and laudable conduct, thus ſupplying the place, and performing 


the duties, of virtue, even in its abſence; compaſſion to the unhappy, a quality inci- 


dent to humanity ; a ſenſe of ſhame, deterring the moſt profligate, in ſome caſes, 
from crimes of a ſcandalous and ſhocking nature, are the merit, the ornaments, and 
the glory of particular perſons ; but are too rarely found in bodies of men, where 
defendit numerus 1s a ſtanding apology for the moſt cruel and infamous proceedings. 


The law, and the penalties of a breach, are known, and every man offends at his 


peril ; not to give warning of an offence, and yet to puniſh it arbitrarily, is entrap- 
ping people into miſery and ruin; ſuch was the caſe of the unknown privileges 
uſurped by this houſe of commons; it was an immenſe, wide extended, bottom- 
leſs, though ſlightly covered, abyſs, into which the wiſeſt, the moſt innocent, and the 


beſt meaning perſons, could ſcarce avoid falling; yet the faction in the lower mak- 


ing terror the chief inſtrument of their government, and knowing that nothing 
creates it more than uncertainty, would not comply with the motion of the upper 


houſe for aſcertaining their privileges. Their committees had been for ſome time 
enquiring into the miſconduct of the generals in the laſt campaign, and the diſorders 


of the ſoldiery, for want of pay and clothing, to ſerve for a colour to new model the 
army: and the ſame day, that the lords ſent the meſſage abovementioned, the com- 
mons reſolved to raiſe a new one of 6000 horſe, 1000 dragoons, twelve regiments 
of foot, each of 1200 men; to which Roſſiter's regiment was afterwards added. 
THis army could not be raiſed and formed without being put under officers : 
and all the old experienced commanders being as well deſirous of peace, as unfit in 
other reſpects to ſupport the violent meaſures propoſed by the Independents, Sir J. 
Fairfax, who had gained ſome reputation by his victory at Selby, which gave the 
firſt turn to affairs in the north, was, on Fan. 21, declared general by the commons. 
He was a man of undaunted courage, of great preſence of mind in actions and dan- 
gers, and had a genius for war; but of a very ordinary underſtanding in all other 
affairs, which made him a fit tool for Cromwell, who had an abſolute aſcendant over 
him, and whoſe recommendation procured him the command. The colonels of 
regiments were named at the ſame time by the commons: but the inferior officers 
| were left to the choice of Farrfax *, whoſe liſt was afterwards approved, without any 
alteration, notwithſtanding: the lords deſire with regard to ſome particulars. He 
was empowered to take them, and what men he pleaſed, out of the armies under 
ny nigh v7, * 100 togl. Journal, March 17255 | 
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CuARTIES I. Eſſex, Waller, and Mancheſter, and then the reſt of thoſe forces were to be diſband- 


A. D. 16 
ness into the ſervice any priſoners, who had formerly fought on the king's fide (and made 


ed. To fill up the regiments with greater expedition, he had the liberty of taking 


afterwards, as he confeſſed, the beſt part of his troops) and power to preſs others, 
and provide immediately 1200 horſe, to ſerve him for recruits on occaſion. This 
laſt proviſion had never been made for Eſſex, though he had often repreſented the 
neceſſity of having recruits always ready: and Fairfax, by theſe powers, eaſily 
formed an army to Cromwel!'s mind; who, by his cant, diflimulation, hypocriſy 
and other arts fit to work on the vulgar, conſtant application, uncommon talents of 
perſuaſion, an enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition natural to him, and continual pretences of 
ſeeking the Lord, and being enlightned by ſtrong impreſſions, which paſſed for fo 
many revelations, had already infuſed ſuch a fanatical ſpirit into his own brigade, 
that his common ſoldiers, though coblers, taylors, draymen, and porters in their 
original, took upon them to pray and preach, as well as the moſt gifted Preſbyterian, 
without that exterior call, to which the latter pretended. It was thought, that the 
lords would not have agreed to the ſelf-denying ordinance, for the new army: 
and they were for ſome time ſupported in their refuſal by the lords Lowwdon and 
Maitland (now by his father's death earl of Lauderdale?) the onely Scotch com- 
miſſioners then at London: but Argyle, who was firſt in the commiſſion, and though 
a Preſbyterian by profeſſion, which qualified him to govern the &:rke, yet in re- 
ference to the war and ſtate affairs, agreed entirely with the Independents, being 
ſent for out of Scotland in February, ſoon took off the oppoſition of his collegues. 
The ordinance for the army paſſed the lords with ſome amendments; among which 
one for turning out all officers that did not take mg covenant, was ny by the 
commons. | 
Tux ſelf-denying ordinance met with greater difficulties and a longer appabtzot. 
It was expected 5, that the lords would be unanimous in rejecting it, and they actu- 
ally ſent the reaſons of their diſſent to the commons; who com plaining of it as un- 
parliamentary, and maintaining it to be the cuſtom for the peers, not to reaſon upon 
an ordinance of their houſe, but only to conſent or refuſe, ſent the lords a decla- 
ration to that effect, which was delivered, on Monday, Fan: 13, by Mr. Pierpont. 
Of eighteen lords which ſate that day in the houſe of peers, four gave up the point 
(viz. Northumberland, Nottingham, Kent, and Say) to the great aſtoniſhment of the 
reſt; and Pembroke ſaid, in an heat, He did not think they had peaſants among 
« them: but the houſe in general {till declared, “they could ſee no reaſon for 
« derogating from their birth and dignity, or for making them incapable hereafter 
« of all military charges, which they valued moſt; and as the like attempt had ne- 


ver been made againſt any of their predeceſſors, it was leſs fit to be made againſt 


« them, who had ſerved the cauſe, even againſt the king himſelf, and were ready to 

e ſpend their lives in the ſervice of the parliament.” A great number of the lower 
houſe had attended Mr. Pierpont on this occaſion, with the view of intimidating 

ſome of the upper, ſuſceptible of ſuch Impreffions: but it was not thought proper 
to proceed more violently, till all danger of peace was removed by the breaking up 
of the treaty at Uxbridge; and then the ſelf. denying ordinance was preſſed with 
more vehemence than before. Whether there were any miſtakes or defects in the 
firſt bill ſent up to the lords, or whether, after giving their reaſons againſt it, which 
had not been anſwered, it was imagined they might with more decency agree to an- 
other of the like tenour, a new ordinance was brought into the houſe of commons 
on Feb. 25, which ſeems to have differed from the former in nothing, but in re- 
ſtraining the incapacity of the members of both houſes to the time that the preſent 
parliament. ſhould ſubſiſt. It was ſtill ne to 8 matters, before it was 
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ſent to the upper houſe: and application being made, on March 6, to the city, for a Cant 1. 
loan of 80, ooo l. to ſet out the new modelled army, the common council agreed to 787 
advance it, on condition that the officers, named by Fairfax, and approved by the 5 
commons , ſhould be the onely perſons employed. This condition, expreſſing the 

ſenſe of the city, was made uſe of to alarm the peers with the miſchievous conſe- 

quences of a general diſſatisfaction : in London; and they were in general ſufficiently 

afraid of difſenting from the houſe of commons: ſo that the ordinance was paſſed 

at the latter end of March, twenty peers being in the houſe, the votes equal, and 

the deciſion made by a proxy of the earl of Mulgrave, which lord Say produced, 

and got allowed. It was certainly a very ſenſible mortification to Eſſex, to be turned, 

after all his ſervices, in this manner out of his poſt of general ; it ſhocked his vanity 

the ſtrongeſt of his paſſions, which however {till poſſeſſed him with fancies, that his 

ſervice would be ſtill wanted: he found it otherwiſe, yet got 10,0007. a year 
ſettled on him out of delinquents eſtates. He had affured the French reſident and 

others, that he would never reſign his commiſſion; and it would have been difficult 

to take it by force, from a man ſo well beloved by his officers and ſoldiers, who were 
mutinying in their quarters for pay, and ready to follow him in any enterprize: 

but his trifling underſtanding and defect of judgment, the continual variation of his 
ſentiments, and a want of that courage of mind, which is neceſſary to the forming 

and executing hardy reſolutions, having firſt loft him the confidence of his party 

among the lords, made him at laſt tamely ſubmit, on April 2, to a ſurrender of his 
commiſſion, in which however his odd kind of vanity was flattered, by the forma- 

lity of the affair. Mancheſter, Denbigh, and Stamford gave up theirs, for fear of 


 Impriſonment ; and, to avoid it, Warwick retired to the fleet in the Downes : but 


having compounded for the employment of firſt commiſſioner of the navy, came 
back, on April 12, and ſurrendered his commiſſion of admiral. Nortbumber- 
lands ſervices in this matter were rewarded +, by a penſion of 3000 I. a year, and 
by being continued in his charge about the king 8 children, wWINch was of ſtill greater 
emolument. 

Tux generals baving given up their commiſſions, the armies s of Eſſex, Mancbe- 
fer, and Waller, were readily diſbanded, without any diſtutbance; the life- guard of 
the firſt being made a troop in Fairfax's regiment of horſe, and the reſt, both officers 
and ſoldiers, allowed a fortnight's pay at their diſmiſſion. Some of the old forces 
were ſtill kept up, in countries where the king had gatriſons and armies, particu- 
larly thoſe raiſed either by the Weſtern, which Maſſey was ſent to command, or by 
the Che eſhire and Lancafhire affociations; under Sir V. Brereton and Sir T. Midale- 
ton, who were continued for forty days in their commands, 'But the new army was 
chiefly relied on for finiſhing the war; all the commands in it being filled with In- 
dependents; and Fairfax ordered to bring his majeſty, on the firſt opportunity, to 
a general engagement. Some exceptions were taken to his commiſſion, differing 
in ſome points from that of Eſſex ; the Scots complaining, that he was not reſtrained 
from fighting 5 againſt the king's "perſon, and many that had ferved well in the 
former armies, for defence of the king and parliament, ſctupling to liſt in the 
ſervice of the parliament alone. Hence perhaps aroſe the neceflity of preſſing, with 
fo much rigour, that gentlemen with ſwords by their fides were ſeized in walking 
the ſtreets, tradeſmen taken our: of their hops, and eren | foreigners Pd. for the 
F 
Norwi Air avid theſe delays and difficulties, the rebels were in the field lens Bri , 
earlier than his majeſty : in the beginning of April, Fairfax took poſt at Newbury 6 
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well having taken Bleckingdon houſe * on April 25, Oxford began to be ſtreight- 
ened on all ſides, and a liege was expected. The king, apprehenſive of ſuch an 


1 attempt, and not thinking it fitting that his eldeſt ſon ſhould be in the ſame place 


with himſelf, for fear of being both ſurprized at once, had taken the precaution of 
ſending him, on March 5, to Briſtol, accompanied by the earl of Berſbire his go- 
vernor, the lords Capel and Colepepper, and Sir E. Hyde, who were appointed for a 
council to direct his actions. This ſtep was favoured by an undertaking, of Sir 
John Stawel, and a few other Somerſetſhire gentlemen, for raiſing the country, one 
and all, to ſerve under the prince of Vales, who was made governor and captain- 
general of the Wet, and for ſupplying him with a guard of 1 500 foot and 500 horſe 
for his perſon, and 100/. a week for his ſubliſtence: but the guards being provided, 


the reſt was found impracticable. The whole of the contribution of Cornwall, and 


Montroſi's ac- 


tions in Scot- 
land. 


more than half of that of Devon, had been applied to the charge of the blockade 
of Plimouth during the winter, as a good part of that of Somer/et had to the blockade 
of Taunton: the avarice of the governors of garriſons, and depredations of the ca- 
valry, had either incapacitated or indiſpoſed the country, to pay the reſt of what 
had been regularly aſſeſſed by the commiſſioners of the two laſt counties. Sir R. Gren- 
ville being drawn from Plimouth to the ſiege of Taunton, there were about 6000 


foot before this laſt place: and Goring was at the head of a very ſtrong body of horſe, 


with which he had beat up ſeveral of Waller's quarters, with the ſlaughter of 1000 
of his horſe or dragoons, The want of pay had cauſed a great deſertion in the king's 
foot during the winter ; and the ſame want had hindered his recruiting, and putting 
his artillery in a good condition. It was however neceſſary for him to decamp from 
Oxford before it was inveſted: and not being otherwiſe able to take the field with 
the face of an army, P. Rupert repaired to him with ſome forces from Worceſter, 
and Goring was ſent for out of the Veſt with a good body of cavalry. This laſt 
joined his majeſty in the beginning of May, at Woodſtock; having defeated in his 
way a party of Fairfax's, and another of Cromwell s troops: and the king, finding 
his army conſiſt of 5000 foot and 6000 horſe, began his march northward, ac- 
cording; to the advice of P. Rupert, which was now followed in all military affairs, 
and which, though it might ariſe from a deſire of revenge upon the Scots, for their 
beating him at Mar/ton-Moor, was yet in this caſe founded upon better reaſons. 
IT hath been already obſerved, that the M. of Antrim had undertaken to land 
2500 or 3000 Iriſb in the north-weſt of Scotland, by the beginning of April, 1644, 
to enable Montroſs to raiſe the highlanders : but though he had the men ready by 
that time, he wanted ſkips. for their tranſportation *, which the M. of Ormonde 
found it extremely difficult to provide. This difficulty aroſe from ſome Eugliſb 
frigates blocking up the harbour of Dublin, and the barbarity of ſome of the cap- 
tains, who having lately taken a veſſel carrying 150 men of colonel Willoughby re- 
giment, that had garriſoned the fort of Gallway, and fought againſt the Friſb re- 


dels, had thrown 70. of them, with. ſome women, overboard ;, which ſtruck ſuch a 


terror into maſters of ſhips, that none could be bired for the ſervice. Thoſe frigates 
at laſt changing their ſtation, 1609 of Antrim's men, under the command of Ale- 
xander Macdonnel, a Scot, born in the famous ifle of Jona, and called from his 
father Coltitto, James Macdonnel, and colonel O Caban, ſet fail, on June 27 from 
Paſſage: and on the fifth day after entered the bay of ay. The want of armes 
hindered a greater number from coming: and theſe having victuals for two months, 


amuſed themſelves; for ſome time on the weſtern; coaſt, taking the caſtle of Migrie, 
| and putting in it a ſmall garriſon for the ſafe keeping of two covenanting miniſters, 


whom they had taken at ſea in their paſſage, From thence they advanced in Ba- 
denoch 3, 3 and Macdonnel, not being joined by any of the country, diſpatched letters 
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into different quarters to find out Montnoſi, who had luckily got ſafe, with Sir V Cn 
Rollock and colonel Sibbald, to his couſin Graham's of Inchrbracky in Perthſbire, i 
Aug. 22, and in two or three days after, one of thoſe letters arrived. It was a very n 
ſtrange, but agreeable ſurprize to Macdonnel, to receive an anſwer from Montroſi 
(whom he ſuppoſed ſtilliat Carliſſe) with orders to advance into Athole; Where he 
would join him at. Biair- caſtle, with what, forces he could get together. Tnheſe were 
800: Atboie men and the Iriſb being about 1200, Montroſs, marched into Stra- 
terne; where meeting accidentally with John Grabam lord Kilpont, eldeſt ſon to 
the earl of Airth, attended by 500 of his vaſſals, who had been ſummoned to the 
general rendezvous of the covenanters, he eaſily drew him over to his party. Thus 
reinforced, andi being informed by this nobleman, that there was an army of 6000 
foot and oochorſe, with nine pieces of artillery, aſſembled at Perth, he reſolved ta 
attack it, before Argyle, who was on his march, could come up with his forces. 
Advancing early the next morning, Sept. 1, Montrofs found the enemy drawn up 
on Tippermure, about three miles from Perth, commanded by lord Elcho, and 
aſſured in the name of God, by Frederick Carmichael, a preſbyterian miniſter, of 
a certain victory: and! having firſt beat an advanced party, which they had ſent out 
to {Kirmiſh, fell with ſuch impetuoſity upon their main corps, that, ſcarce allowing 
them time for a ſingle fire, he broke them immediately, the Iriſb and Highlanders 
purſuing them ſix or ſeven miles, and doing great execution. The cavalry eſcaped 
by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes: but 2000 of the foot were left dead on the field; 
many priſoners were taken, beſides a great quantity of armes and ammunition, all 
the baggage and artillery. In this action, it is very remarkable, that Montroſs had 
nota man killed, and but two wounded ; Perth ſubmitted, and the town was ſaved 
from plunder. : After three days ſtay: there, and making the inhabitants take the 
oath-of-allegiance, | he marched to Couper in Angus; where the lord Kilpont was 
haſely murdered by one of his vaſſals, whom he treated as an intimate friend, Fames: 
Stuart of Inuerlichie; who having drawn him out into the fields, and preſſed him 
in vain to join in aſſaſſinating Mont roſi, ſtabbed him ſuddenly to the heart for fear 
ofibeing diſcovered; and made his eſcape. The aſſaſſin not only got his pardon by 
this execrable action, but was prefer red by Argyle to a conſiderable command in the 
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Montreſi advancing towards the North, on which he chiefly depended, was join- 
ed, as he paſſed through Merns, by the loyal and brave old earl of Air), with his 
ſons Sir Thamas and Sir David Ogiluy, and ſome of his friends: and had advice 
that the lord Burleigh lay with a body of 2 500 foot, and 500 horſe, at Aberdeen. 
The lord Nilpant's followers had deſerted after his deceaſe, and his Athole men were 
gone home, to. lay up the booty they had taken at Tippermure, ſo that he had not 
more than 1500 foot and 44 horſe in his army: and yet reſolved to fight the enemy. 
He: found them, on Sept. 12, poſted very advantageouſly before the town, and their 
cannon very properly planted to do execution on his men, if he attacked them: but 
the heat of lord Leis Gordon, who commanded their left wing of horſe, ſaved him 
from that danger; advancing to charge his right, and being routed by the few 
horſe which compoſed it, interlined with ſome choice muſqueteers and archers, 
Their leftwing being repulſed in the ſame manner, Montroſis men cloſed with the 
rebels foot; and having broke them in a moment, purſued them into the town, 
vrhere they made a great laughter. Montroſi had but five men killed in this battel, 
and not above a dozen wounded; among which was an Jriſb ſoldier, whoſe leg be- 
ing ſhot off by a cannon ball, but hanging by a piece of ſkin, | he cut off the ſkin, 
and having given it to a comrade to bury, cried out, © Fall on, my fellow ſoldiers, 
«- it:ig-but the fortune of war; and ſince I can ſerve no longer on foot, Lam perſuad- 
« ed the noble marqueſs will mount me on hoffeback,” The man recovered, and 
did afterwards very good ſervice in the cavalry. Two days before this action, Argyle 
— = 
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CaarLesl. had come to Perth with his highlanders, the forces of Fife and: Sterling ſhire, the 
7 Brits lord Lothian's regiment called over from'Uſer,: and two other regiments of horſe 
from Newcaſtle ; and was marching towards Aberdeen, when the news of the victo- 
ry ſtopped his advance. Montroſi, having reſted his men two days in Aberdeen. 
made a progreſs into the north, hoping to get the clans, or at leaſt the Gordons, to 
riſe in his favour; which the laſt were inclined to do, had not the M. of Huntley 
expreſly enjoined them to the contrary, not out of diſaffection to the king, but of 
meer envy to Montroſs, This great man, after tra verfing a good part of the north, 
returned into Athole; and marching thence to Fivy in Aberdeenſbire, beat up one 
of the enemy's quarters, and took all the officers priſoners. Argyle and Lothian 
had like to have ſurprized him there, on Oct. 28, through the treachery of his 
ſcouts; and when the action began, ſome that had come in to him at Stratb- 
bolgy ran away: but encouraging the reſt, they beat the enemy clear out of the field, 
and had it not been for their great body of 1 500 horſe, the rebels would have ſuffer- 
ed as much in this as in the former engagements. The two armies lay near one an- 
other for ſome time, which Argyle, in whom cowardice, cruelty, and falſhood, 
ſtrove for the maſtery, employed in debauching Mont roſss officers, and in hiring 
aſſaſſins, with the promiſe of great rewards, to murder him, with ſome ſucceſs in 
the firſt point (Sibhald deſerting among others) but none at all in the latter, among 
ſoldiers that adored their general. Montroſi, marching off to join Macdonald and the 
captain of Clanranald, who brought him 500 men, in Badenoch, returned into Athole; 
where Argyle was got by this time, ſoliciting the gentlemen to a defection; but, 
leaving his work unfiniſhed, he fled to Perth, on the firſt news of Montroſs's ap- 
proach. 5511 10 eee, ee og e eee 
TRE great dread which every body had of Argy/e's power, was a principal reaſon 
why the highlanders did not join Montrofs : and this wiſe general thought it neceſ- 
q | ſary to render him contemptible, by-ſhewing them how unable he was to defend 
. bis own country, where he commanded like a petty ſovereign. With this view, 
| about the middle of December Montrofs fell into Braidalbin, and having ravaged it, 
marched to Inverary; which Argyle quitted, making his eſcape in a boat to Dam- 
barton, and leaving all his country to be waſted, the houſes and villages to be burnt, 
= and all the cattle, the chief wealth of his vaſſals, to be driven away into Lochaber. 
|| M. general Bailie and the earl of Lindſay, advancing with an army to Argyle's aſ- 
4 ſiſtance, found him at Dunbarton : and on advice that Montroſs had retired to Locha- j 
11 | ber, it was agreed between them, that the firſt ſhould march round by Aberdeen, to | 
fall upon him on that fide, whilſt the reſt, aſſembling all his followers, ſhouldattack 
him behind. Montroſs had but 1500 men with him at Glengary (Clanranald's and 
the Athole men being gone home with the ſpoils of Argyleſbire) when he received 
advice that a body of 5000 men, compoſed of the garriſon of 1nverneſs and the 
= militia of the north, was marching againſt him: and he reſolved to give them the 
A meeting, knowing there were no old ſoldiers in their corps, but thoſe: of the garri- 
=. ſon. He was preparing to do ſo, when hearing that Argyle, with all his clan of 
Campbels, and a good number of forces drawn out of garriſons in the Lowlands, 
N was come to Innerlocby, about twelve leagues from him, he turned back on the 
inſtant: and marching, not the high road, but the neareſt way over the mountains, 
[ 5 came the ſecond day in the evening within muſquet- ſhot of Innerlochy; the enemy 
= having had no intelligence at all of his march, and not believing him to be there in 
| perſon. - The ſound of the trumpet early the next morning, Feb. 2, convinced them. 
of their miſtake, and ſtruck into them the ſame terror, of which their chief had 
ſet them an example, by getting before day into a boat, and thruſting to a compe- 
tent diſtance from the bank, to be a ſafe ſpectator of the combat; in which his men 
being broke at the firſt charge, were ſo hotly purſued, that very few of them eſ- 
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caped ; 1500 being ſlain on the ſpot, and among them ſeventeen of the maſt) con- 
ſider e ee of the name of Campbel. Four others of them, being taken 
among the priſoners, were treated by Montroſs with great humanity: and fame From. 
land officers, who fled into the old fort n „ 


of Innerlochy, ſurrendered on condition of 
liberty, and taking oaths never to bear armes againſt his majeſty or his authority. | 
Montroſs loſt but three common. ſoldiers in this action, but Sir J. Ogilvy was e 


tally wounded : it was a terrible blow to the Gampbels, and broke the power, as well 
as credit of Argyle, whoſe boat enabled him to make an inglor ious eſcape. . 
Mod r Ross, after refreſhing his troops for ſome days, marched towards Inver- 


neſs: and hearing that a great body of covenanters had got together in Murray, he 
advanced directly towards them "ay, he 


number of his friends and followers. In hopes that this young nobleman's exam- 
ple might be followed by the vaſſals of the family, he marched ſouthward to Aber. 
deen, and from thence through Merns, to Dunkeld, intending to paſs the T; ay, to 
give the king's loyal ſubjects, ſouth of that river and the Forth, an opportunity to join 
his army. This was prevented by Lewis Gordon's carrying off in the night, un- 
known to the lord Gordon, and on pretence of letters from his father, almoſt all the 
vaſſals of that family, in which the ſtrength of Montroſs's cavalry. conſiſted : his 


ous defection. It was hard upon Montraſi to be undermined by treachery in his 
own little army, when he was going to be attacked, on the leaſt advantage, by two 
experienced generals, Bailie and Urrey, at the head of regular troops drawn from 
Newcaſtle and Uiſter, more numerous than his own; to whom, however, he had of- 
fered battel, two days together, March 29 and 3o, upon equal terms, and they had 
declined it, propoſing only to hinder his paſſage over the Forth, which they knew to 
be his deſign. He was now under a neceſſity of retiring northward to recruit, but 
being unwilling to do ſo without ſome remarkable action to keep up his reputation, 
he thought of taking Dundee, the moſt diſaffected town in the kingdom, and the 
ordinary retreat of the covenanters, which having refuſed to ſubmit after his victory 
at Tippermure, was now left without a garriſon... For the better ſucceeding in this 
enterprize, he ſtill made a ſhew of purſuing his firſt deſign of getting over the 


| horſe, and 600: choice muſqueteers ; having ſent his baggage, with the weakeſt and 


and as they diſbanded at the news of his approach, 
he took, on Feb. 14, poſſeſſion of Elgin; where the lord Gordon, Huntley's Tha 
ſon, having got away from his uncle Argyle, joined him with a ſmall, but Choice, 


coming in to join his eldeſt brother, ſeems to have been with a view to this treacher- 
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Forth: and being deceived by his ſcouts, who had aſſured him unanimoſly that the 
whole force of the enemy had croſſed the Tay, marched directly to Dundee, with 150 


worſt atmed of his men, over the mountains of Angus to Brechin. Decamping, on. 
April 4, between two and three in the morning, he came about noon before the 


place *, and carrying it by ſtorm, one quarter of the city was ſet on fire, whilſt his. 


men plundered the reſt: but in the midſt of this diſorderly employment, the guards 
he had poſted in the avenues of the town, ſent him word, that the enemies, whom 


he ſuppoſed beyond the Tay, were advanced, with 300 foot and 800 horſe, within a 


mile, ready to fall upon his ſmall, party. He had ſcarce got his men, many of them 


drunk, and others loaded with plunder, out of the town, when the enemy appeared 


within muſquet ſhot; which ſo ſtruck his officers, that ſome of them in deſpair 


were for charging them, and ſelling their lives as dear as they could; and others would 


fain have perſuaded him to ſave his own perſon, his loſs being inevitable, if he 
waited the enemy's attack with ſo few men, haraſſed by a march of above twenty 
miles, and moſt of them in no condition for fighting. Montraſi, whoſe. preſence of 
mind was admirable on all occaſions, rejected the firſt advice as raſh, and the latter, 
as cowardly: and ſending them to their poſts, gave them a ſtrict charge to obſerve 
his orders. Then ſending off his men that were moſt fatigued, with directions te 
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CMA march ſlowly, and in good order, he reſolved to make the retreat himſelf; with his 
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horſe and 200 choice muſqueteers; hoping that the night, which was coming on i 
would favour him, and the enemies horſe could do little miſchief, without their in- 
fantry, which being leſs able to bear a long march than his own, could hardly over- 


take them, to do any ſervice. Bailie and Urrey divided their cavalry into two 


corps, in order to attack him in flank and rear, crying out, to animate their men, 

that they would give 5000 J. to whoever brought the head of Montroſs ; whoſe muſ 
queteers, mixed with his horſe, repulſed them in three attacks, and ſeeing no foot 
come up to the charge, grew ſo aſſured, that they eaſily beat the enemy off, till night 
put an end to the combat; and they marched eaſtward unmoleſted, with great ex- 
pediton, to Arbroth. Montroſs reſting there a little while, to confides what way to 
take, and judging that all the direct roads to the Grampian mountains would be in- 
tercepted by the enemies cayalry (as in fact they were) turned ſhort about, marching 
to the ſouth-weſt; and having paſſed by the enemy in the night, marched north- 
ward with ſo much diligence, that at ſun-riſing, he croſſed the South. Eſte near 
Careftan-caftle; whence he ſent to Brachin for the reſt of his forces to join him, 

but they had already got to the mountains. Whilſt he ſtaid at Cargfar to reſt his 
men, who had been two nights without ſleep, and had ſpent almoſt three days ei- 
ther in fighting, or in a march of ſixty miles, his ſcouts brought word, that the ene- 
mies horſe were in fight: this gave him. little trouble, being but three miles from 
the mountains; and rouſing his men, he made good his retreat thither, having only 
been entertained with a flight ſkirmiſh or two, and got ſafe to Gleneſe. It is hard 
to determine, whether the conduct and judgment of the general, or the patience, 
conſtancy, and courage of the ſoldiers on this occaſion, deſerve moſt to be admired ; 


but certainly ſuch a retreat was equal to any victory. 


Mod T Ross, having allowed his. men ſome days to refreſh; themſelves, ſent the 
tord Gordon, with his few faithful followers, to Strath-bolgy, to reclaim the deſerters, 
and raiſe new forces: and Macdonnel was diſpatched to raiſe the Highlanders , 
whilſt he marched himſelf, with 500 foot and 50 horſe, to the fide of Loch-erne, 
and the ford of Cardroſt, where, on April 21, he received the lord Aboyn; who get- 
ting out of Carliſie, with ſixteen horſe, had made his way thither. Baile and 
Urrey had in the mean time parted forces: and the latter *, having received two 
regiments of horſe, and as many of foot, all veterans was gone into the north, to 
diſperſe lord Gordon's levies. Montroſs, ſollicitous for his friend, marched with the 
utmoſt diligence into Marre, where he found him at the head of 200 horſe, and 


1000 foot, on the point of being attacked by the enemy. Urrey, upon advice of 


their joining, retired in all haſte to Inverneſs : and being there reinforced by the earls 
of Seaforth and Sutherland, with: their followers, the whole clan of the Frazers, 
moſt of thoſe in Murrey and: Cathneſs, and the beſt part of the garriſon, he advanced, 
on May 4, with 3 500 foot, and 400 horſe, to attack Montroſs at Alderne. The 
marqueſs, having only r500 foot, and 200 horſe, was not fond of an engagement 
with old forces ſo much ſuperior in number: but being in a very advantageous poſt, 
and hearing that Bailie was advanced to the Spey with a ſtronger army, he reſolved 
to venture a battel. Placing Macdonnel in his right wing, with 400 foot, in ground 
full of ſhrubs, banks, and ditches, where he could not well be attacked either by 
horſe or foot, and the king's ſtandard diſplayed with him, in order to draw the old 
troops of the enemy on that fide, he made ſo furious an attack on their right wing, 
that he broke it entirely. Their foot, though deſerted by the horſe, ſtood their 
ground, till charged fword in hand: and then breaking, threw away their.armes and 
fled for their lives, being purſued ſome miles with great fury. Montroſs drawing 
off a party of his beſt men to attack the enemies left, their horſe. ran away without 
waiting a Charge: and their foot (who had been brought from Ulfer) fighting 


| 3Guthry, 144. 148, 
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deſperately, were almoſt all cut in pieces on the place of battel. A miſtake. of Canes . 
Aboyne's in diſplaying ſome enſigns taken from the rebels, which made his corps be 
taken for one of theirs, favoured the flight of the horſe, but of their foot, there © 1645. 
were 3000 ſlain: on Monzrefs's fide, there were but fifteen common ſoldiers miſ- 
ſing. S fx aorta | ob | 
ALL theſe victories had been gained, before the king drew his troops out of Ox- The king bo- 
ford to take the field: and though the accounts thereof, came only from the rebels Poſes to 
by the way of London, they appeared conſiderable enough, in the deſperate condition — 988 
of his affairs, to juſtify the advice of a march into Scotland. This would have re- 
moved at once, all the difficulties which Montroſs had to ſtruggle with, vis, the 

want of a body of horſe, and the oppoſition made to his meaſures by the M. of 
Huntley, the grounds or pretences of whoſe jealouſy, founded on his commiſſion to 

be the king's lieutenant in the north of Scotland, muſt have dropped on his ma- 

jeſty's preſence in the kingdom. All the north would have been then united for 

the king's ſervice, and have ſupplied him with a greater force than he could raiſe 

any where in England; the power of the Covenanters, which conſiſted chiefly in 

terror, would have been broken; the great number of royaliſts in the Lowlands, ſure 

of ſupport, would have flocked to his ſtandard : and the moment he entered the 
country, he would have been maſter of the whole kingdom; as appeared ſufficiently 

after the battel of Klſytb. Argyle and the lords of his faction muſt have quitted 

the realm: and the Scotch army in England, diſcontented for flights put upon them 

by their Engliſh confederates, and the neglect of their pay, and feeing all their poſ- 

ſeſſions in their own country reduced under his majeſty's power, might poſlibly have 

been induced to join him, which would have brought Berwick, Newcaſtle, and the 

four moſt northern counties of England again under his obedience, or elſe would, in 

all probability, have mouldered away to nothing, in a country, where they were al- 

ready much diſperſed, and could not be recruited. At leaſt he would have got 4 
general, infinitely ſuperior to any he had already; high in reputation, adored by his 

ſoldiers, and terrible to his enemies; ſagacious to diſcover the firſt point of "poſe 
ſibility, and brave enough to attempt it, but with a preſence of mind and judg- 

ment, that in a manner inſured ſucceſs; provident againſt all accidents, ever vigi- 

lant in looking out for advantages againſt an enemy, and as ſure to improve them; 

and who, with all the great and noble qualities that ever formed the moſt: accom- 

pliſhed hero of antiquity, had no ſelfiſh! views, no paſſions, nor humours, to inter- 

fere with his duty, but full of the higheſt reverence. and affection to the king's per- 

ſon, was abſolutely devoted to his ſervice. VVV 

Ix happened very unluckily that James Small, ſon to the laird of Fotherance, 

having undertaken to carry letters from the king to Monzroſs, and got ſafe, in the 
diſguiſe of a beggar, to the Highlands, was diſcovered; in his teturn, at E/pbinfton + 

and Montrofs's, packet being found about him, the committee of eſtates ordered him 

to be hanged, on May 1, at Edenburgb. Had this packet come to the king's hands, 

it would probably have prevented thoſe, irreſolutions, which were very inconvenient | 

for his affairs, and which aroſe, if not from treachery, at leaſt from the'imereſted 

views and private paſſions of ſuch as had the chief influence in his councils, or the 
principal command in his armies. - Goring had been a mighty favourite with P. 

_ Rupert*: but the reputation he had gained by ſome late ſucceſſes, made the prince 

begin to conſider him as a rival, and to a pprehend that, by means of his parts, 
elocution, talents of inſinuation, and intimate friendſhip with lord Digby; he might 

get a greater ſhare of his majeſty's favout, than he cated any man ſhould have, but 
himſelf. This jealouſy was the reaſon, why after two days march, when the king 
muſtered his forces at Stow in the Woulds, it was reſolved, that Goring ſhould be ſent 

back, with his 2 500 horſe; the beſt in all the army, into the welt, for reducing 
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CnanuesT, Taunton, which was then ſuppoſed to be at extremity. This had been a much; 


. Oi”, 
4b. 


Taunton re. 
lieved. 


better reaſon for not calling him thence, than for ſending him back within three 
days after he had joined his majeſty: for when he got back to Taunton, he found 
the place had been relieved the day before by colonel Weldon and all that he could 
do was, to fall upon the party of 2000 horſe, and 3000 foot, which had relieved it, 
in the very article of its being forced to a Girrender;: the line being entered, and a 
third part of the town reduced to aſhes. He beat them out of their quarters in their 


retreat, with good execution on them: and they were in ſuch diſorder, and fo ſhut up 


between narrow paſſes, that they could neither march eaſtward, nor get back to 
Taunton. Two parties ſent, under Sir V. Courtney and colonel Thornhill, different 
ways, to fall upon them at Petherton-bridge, chanced to meet: and taking each 
other for enemies, fought till both the commanders were dangerouſly wounded, and 
one of them taken, before they diſcovered theit error: this unhappy miſtake allow- 
ed the rebels to get back to Taunton, which there were now no hopes of reducing, 
but by famine. It Gering s return to the weſt proved of fo little advantage to the 
king's affairs there, it was ſoon found to be ſo great a weakening of his majeſty's 
army, that, within a week after his departure, orders were diſpatched to call him 


back again. But the fatal counſel had been taken: Goring was too fond of the 


powers granted him to exerciſe in the weſt, to be fond of quitting his command 
there, to ſerve under P. Rupert: and the prince of Wales s council, imagining his 
preſence there more neceſſary than it was, ſuſpended the execution of his majeſty's 


orders, till they received an anſwer to a repreſentation they ſent of the ſtate of af- 
fairs. In the king's diſtreſſed ſituation, it was very difficult to give any counſel that 


would have been warranted by the ſucceſs: but what had been determined on a ma- 
ture conſideration of all circumſtances, ought to have been conſtantly purſued, ſince 


uncertainty of meaſures, the neceſſary effect of unſteddineſs in counſels, can produce 


nothing but confuſion and ruin. The two parties propoſed in council, before the 
king left Oxford, were, his march either into the weft or the north, in either of 
which he might raiſe a new: army, the chief point in view, and of the utmoſt ne- 
ceſſity; by the firſt he might haſten the ſurrender of Tune, and by the latter 
might relieve Cheſter, Pontefra&, Scarborough, and Carli e then beſieged, and re- 
cover all Torkſbire, which was on the point of taking * armes againſt the two houſes. 

Had either party been taken, the king might have held out longer; but though 
che latter was preferred, it was not followed; and his majeſty, after a ſtrange uncer- 
tainty of counſels and meaſures, was ann at Tone into ove ee e ane de 
thought of for his ruin. 1 

Tux king, advancing through — by 5 relies; to Storiz in Sa 

n was there attended by lord Byron, with an account, that the ſiege of 
Cbeſter had been raiſed, upon the news of his approach, and with a propoſal, that 
his majeſty would tay in thoſe parts to take Namptwich; which would make him 
maſter of Cheſbire, and, if he marched on through Lancaſhire, would little retard his 
northern expedition. The propoſal was rejected: and the army advanced to Tut- 
bury; where the deſign for the north was laid aſide, upon advice that "Fairfax was 
come before Oxford. This place; ſtrong by its ſituation on the confluence of two 
rivers, had been left fo well provided and fortified;" that there was more reaſon to 
wiſh than fear a ſiege: but the ladies in it were frighted, and ſomething was to be 
done for their relief by a diverſion; | With this view, Sir M. Langdale, ſore againſt 
his will, which was entirely ſet upon falling into Zork/bire, where all the country 
was ready to receive, and the Scots unable to oppoſe, them, was ſent, with his 
northern horſe, to inveſt Leiceſter on May 3 1, and the place was taken the next day 


. by aſſault. It was not tenable without a ſtronger garriſon than' the King could 


ſpare; and it was thought, if he had marched to Derby, Sir J. Gell would have 


1 Sabranitter, June. Sir E. Walker's Diſcourſes, p. 127, &c. ü 
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| furrendered that town, which lay more convenient for his Wein joined by general Suat. 
Gerard; who was by order coming from Wales with 3000 horſe and foot, a ſea- 


ſonable reinforcement to ſecure the new conqueſts. © This would have pleaſed the 
northern cavalry, who were ſo 1 1mpatient to be in their own country, that they could 
hardly be kept from diſbanding 7, 7, and returning home in diſorder; or, if the king 

had only kept from engaging a month, the rebels would have been undone: but 
other ad vices prevailing, his majeſty marched; on June 5, towards Oxford, though 


he found his army much weakned, by the men loſt in the ſtorm, or left in the gar- 
riſon, of Leiceſter. 
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By the time he reached Daventry, he had intelligence, that Battel of 


Fairfax, who had not broke ground before Oxford, had retired thence with his Ny. 


army, conſiſting of 12,500 men, and lay at Brickill, where he expected a reinforce- 
ment of 3000 foot, and 1000 horſe to be brought him by Cromwell, The king's 


forces not being half the number of the others, he retreated to Harborough, intend- - 


ing to proceed thence to Newark, and wait there for the ſupplies he expected: but, 
upon advice that Fairfax was not above ſix miles off, a reſolution was taken in a 
council of war to fight the next morning, Saturday, June 14; when the army was 
drawn out, and poſted very mene on a A Nenn about a mile from 
Harborough. | 

THE main battel conſiſted of 2 500 foot, under lord Aſteley; the right wing br. 
of 2000 horſe was commanded by P. Rupert, and the left of 1600 by Sir M. Lang- 
dale; the king's horſe guards, amounting to 500, under the earl of Lichfield, were 
placed, with 1000 foot, for reſerves. If there was raſhneſs in venturing a battel, on 
which the fate of the crown of England depended, with ſo ſmall an army againſt 
double its number, it was downright madneſs in P. Rupert (to whoſe heat it was 
entirely owing) to quit his ground of advantage, and march two miles to attack the 
enemy, drawn up in the high ground about Naſeby to the beft advantage, before he 
had choſen his own ground, or turned his cannon. He charged indeed their left 
wing ſo bravely, that he quite broke it, took Treton, who commanded it, priſoner, 
and ſeized fix pieces of the rebels cannon: and the king's foot, cloſing inſtantly 
with the rebels, put their main body into ſo great a diſorder; that they were on the 

point of running away; but his left wing had not "the like facceſs. Langdale 
marching with diſadvantage enougb, up hill, to encounter a much ſuperior body of 
horſe under Cromwell, was overpowered ; Nr Rift men, attacked in flank, as well as 


front, gave ground and fled, being purſued by half the rebels horſe in good order, 


whilſt the other half charged the king's infantry. His majeſty, to allow Langdale 
time to rally his men, was advancing at the head of his horſeguards to charge the 
body that purſued them, when the earl of Carnwath, taking his horſe by the bridle, 
turned him about, ſaying, «< Will you go upon your death ?” and the word being 


given, march to the right, all the guards ran on the ſpur near a quarter of a mile, 


before they could be brought to ſtand; nor could all of them be rallied. Such as 
did, made a charge, but to little purpoſe, nqt being ſupported by P. Rupert's horſe, 
who, returning too late from the purſuit, could not be perſuaded to make another 
charge, or help to rally the broken troops, notwithſtanding all the endeayours of the 
king and prince, to the great hazard of their perſons. The foot ſtood ſeveral 
charges before they were pierced: but ſeeing no poſſibility of retreat, threw down 


their armes, and had quarter, ſome hundreds of them afterwards liſting under Fai, 
fax, and making the beſt ſoldiers in his army 


7 


f 


Tux king, retiring with his broken troops that night to Althy, the next day. to Lieb. The king 


field, and in two more to Beudeley in Worceſterſhire, proceeded thence to Hereford, 
in hopes of forming there a new army out of Gerard's forces, and the levies he] pro- 


poſed to make in the adjoining counties. Had he gone into the weſt, he would have 


found a good army already. formed: and though it was in a manner Pony through 
Letters, from 1641 to 1660, i. 130. 


the 


marches to 
Herefor a, 
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CnaARTEs I. the diſputes between various generals whoſe commiſſions ſeemed in ſome points to 


2 
A 45. rogance, unreaſonable pretenſions, rapine, diſſoluteneſs, and negligence of Goring, 


and thence 
back to the 
north. 


interfere, their quarrels with the commiſſioners of the counties; the ambition, ac- 


who had the chief command, and keeping no diſcipline, allowed his men to plun- 


der the country, yet theſe diſorders, too obſtinate for any other remedy, might have 


been corrected by his majeſty's preſence, and then he would not have wanted ſuf. 
ficient recruits in thoſe populous counties. The marches of Wales had already fur- 
niſhed ſuch numbers of recruits in the courſe of the war, that they were almoſt ex- 


hau ſted: and though their commiſſioners, and thoſe of Souih-MWales undertook to raiſe 


5000 foot, it was found impracticable. The forces, which Gerard was leading to 


join bis ma jcfty; were drawn by P. Rupert over the Severne for the defence of Bri/tol : 


and thoſe which he had left in Caermarthenſhire to guard the country, had been 
routed, fince he was called away, by the rebels, who thereupon became maſters of 
that and the adjoining counties of Pembroke and Cardigan. This encouraged ſome 
diſaffected gentlemen in Glamorganſbire to meet with ſuch as meant well, when the 
poſſe comitatus was ſummoned; and to put them, on deſiring, whilſt his majeſty was 
in the country, a redreſs of grievances, an abatement of their contributions, and the 
removal of Gerard: and though the king was forced to gratify them, the mutin- 


ous humour ftill continued, and his hopes of a new army in thoſe parts were de- 


feated. 

' AFTER a ſtay there of ſix weeks to no REY the Scotch army having inveſted 
Hereford, his majeſty thought it high time to leave Cardiſ: and * reſuming his 
former deſign of a northern expedition, he marched thence, on Auguft 5, over the 
mountains in three days to Ludlow: and paſſing thence through Stafford/hire, came 
to Lichfield, on the 11 of that month, with 4000 horſe and dragoons, From 


thence he marched through Derbyſbire to Welbeck, in the northern Smut of 


Nottinghamſhire, on the edge of Jork/bire ; where he was on the 151, and waited 
upon by all the gentlemen of the laſt county, who had been in Pontefract, lately ſur- 
rendered, by Sir R. Willis governor of Newark, and the commiſſioners of Lincoln 
and Nottingham. Here the deſign of haſtening to Montroſs received a delay; it 
being thought adviſable to aſcertain a place of meeting with him, and to join in 
England, rather than go to him in Scotland; not conſidering, that he could not 
leave that country, before, it was firmly ſettled in the king's obedience; which could 
not be done without a body of cavalry, ready to ſeize all that offered to diſpute the 
royal authority, or refuſed to pay the contributions impoſed, In the mean time, it 


| was propoſed to raiſe a body of foot, which the Torgſbire gentlemen then preſent, 


believed they could eaſily do: and the king advancing to Doncaſter for this parpoſe, 
there appeared at the end of three days, at leaſt 3000 men, that would have been 
there the next day, well armed for ſervice. In this critical moment came advice, 
that David Leſly, with all the Scorch horſe, was arrived at Rotheram, ten miles off; 
which put a ſtop to all thoughts of advancing further north: and ſome thinking it 
unſafe to ſtay even a day at Doncaſter, a retreat was immediately made to Newark; 

thus loſing an opportunity of raiſing a body of foot, and leaving many a poor man, 
who had ſhewed his willingneſs to the king's ſervice, to the mercy of the rebels. 
Timid counſels are the worſt in nature, when affairs are deſperate :, and it was for 
once unhappy to his majeſty, that he was not attended by P. Rupert, who would: ne- 
ver loſe an opportunity of fighting, For David Lefly, having made long and con- 


tinued marches from Hereford, had come to Rotheram with his men and horſes fo 
fatigued, that, had he been attacked, they were not in a condition to make re- 


ſiſtance, as he owned himſelf afterwards. The unhappy have but few moments to 


make or repair their fortunes, and thoſe they loſe: this was the king's caſe, who 
now loſt a fairer opportunity than he could ever have expected, of retrieving his af- 
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fairs, and of putting them, perhaps, on a better footing than ever. York/bire was CuARIIS I. 
utterly deſtitute of any troops (except ſome ſmall garriſons) to defend it; the Scotch abi. 
army being drawn down to Hereford, and D. Leſiy's horſe being there only occa- xD 
tionally, on an haſty march into Scotland: and, if thoſe had been defeated, the king 1 
would not only have been maſter of all that county, ſo very affectionate to him, that | 


he could not fail of a new army in a very few days, but Montroſs would likewiſe | | 


have continued maſter of Scotland. 


THr1s great man, after his victory at Alderne, having ſtaid ſome days at Elgin, vidories of E | 
for the cure of his wounded, marched to Strabolgy *; where Urrey having rallied his 3 in . | | 
horſe, and being joined by Bailie, came to offer him battel: but not thinking it ad- : mn 
viſable, with ſuch an handful of men as he had, and thoſe fatigued, though till | 
eager for fighting, to engage with ſo great number of freſh troops, he retired into | - 18 
Badenock, Hearing there, that the earl of Lindſay lay at Neutill in Angus, with a 1 
body of new raiſed men, deſigned either to hinder him from paſſing the Forth (the | 
covenanters dreading nothing ſo much as having the war in Lothian and about Eden- | | 
burgh) or to join Bailie, he marched over the Grampian mountains to ſurprize 
him; but the Gordon, deſerting him, when he was come within ſeven miles of the 
place, his deſign was prevented. Some time after, Bailie, propoſing to ravage 
Huntley's lands, and take his caſtle of Bogy at the mouth of the Spey, Montroſs ad- 
vanced to its relief; and they came to an engagement, on July 2, at Alford, where 
the firſt being entirely routed, 2000 of his foot, who would not aſk quarter, were 
cut in pieces. Montreſs loſt only two officers, and not one common ſoldier in the 
action: but in the purſuit of the rebels horſe, the lord Gordon was unluckily killed 
by a muſquet-ſhot, to the great affliction of the victor ious general, and detriment of 
the king's ſervice, Some days being allowed for reſt, and for the Highlanders car- 
rying home, according to cuſtom, the ſpoils of the field, he marched to Fordon ; 
which he had appointed for the rendezvous of all the forces he could get together 
for an expedition into the Lowlands. Macdonnel had, before the laſt battel, been 
ſent with part of his army to raiſe the Highlanders; and returning, brought with 
him Maclean and 700 of his followers, Clanranald with 500, and Glengary with as 
many, of their clans, beſides thoſe of Farquer/on, Macnab, and Macgregor, in no 
inconſiderable numbers, ſome from Marre and Badenock, and the troops of Athole 
under Inchbracky, To theſe were added afterwards a body of horſe raiſed by the 
earl of Airly, and the lord Aboyne among the vaſſals of the Ogilvie and Gordon fa- 
milies: and with this force he reſolved to purſue his deſign of paſſing into the heart 
of the kingdom, to break up the convention of eſtates then fitting at Perth, and hin- 
der their levies in the Lowlands. The had ordered, nnder ſevere penalties, all no- 
blemen, gentlemen, and heretors in the ſhires ſouth of Tay, to attend them, b 
July 24, at Perth, well armed and mounted, beſides their tenants and ſervants, who 
were to make a body of 10,000 foot, according to the ſettled proportions. Montroſs 
was impatient to fight the covenanters, before all their forces were aſſembled : hut 
Aloyn was ſo flow in coming up with 200 horſe and 120 muſqueteers, that he loſt 
the opportunity : and when, thus reinforced, he offered them battel, they declined 
it, till joined by 3000 men they expected from Fife, and 1200 of Argyle's high- 
landers. They were too ſtrongly poſted to be attacked in their camp: and Montro/s 
paſting the Erne, advanced to Kinroſs on the Forth, to give ſome interruption to the 
march of the levies, which Laneric was making in Clyd/dale, and Caſſels, Glencarne, 
and Eglington in the weſtern counties. With this view he paſſed the Forth four 
miles above Sterling: and encamping at K!ſyth, reſolved there to wait the coming 
up of Argyle, Lindſay, and Bailie; who, having got all their forces together, and 
imagining that he retired before them, purſued him by a nearer road than he had 
takan, and attacked him, on Auguſt 15, the moment they got to Kilſyth, 
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Cnartesl, Mor Ross knowing that Lanerick was but twelve miles off, with 1000 foot and 
7 Beg. 500 horſe, which he had raiſed among the friends and vaſſals of the Hamilton fami- 
ly, was very glad to fight before the rebels received that reinforcement; though their 

army of 7000 foot and Boo horſe, was ſtronger than his, which conſiſted only of 
500 horſe and 4400 foot; and be drew out his troops for an engagement. The 
enemy had among their cavalry a regiment of cuiraſſiers, which ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into Montroſs's horſe, that they did not care to advance: and as he rode along the 
line, he heard them muttering and complaining that they were to fight with men 
clad in iron which no ſwords could penetrate. It is very ominous, and full as dan- 
gerous, for a general to begin a battel with ſuch a damp upon che ſpirits of his men: 
and "_ ſhews ſo eminently the genius of a warrior, as to be able to turn, in an 
mind in which he never had a ſuperior, and 3 Ya had wat on ſeveral the Uke 
occalions (though omitted to ſhorten the relations, becauſe the ſame had been pra- 
ctiſed by others, whereas this is ſingular, and entirely his own) came up to the head 
of his cavalry, and made a ſhort ſpeech to this effect: Gentlemen (ſays he) theſe 
<* are the lame men that you beat at Alford, that ran away from you at Alderne, 
Ke Tippermure, &c. they are ſych cowardly raſcals, that their officers could not bring 
« them to look you in the face till they had clad them in armour: to ſhew 
« our contempt of them, we'll fight them in our ſhirts.” Accompanying this 
ſpeech with an act of vigour, he threw off his coat and waiſtcoat, and drew his 
ſword, with an air that inſpired his horſe with the ſame reſolution, and aſſured 
them of a victory, which a moment before they deſpaired of gaining. Every man 
ſtripped to his ſhirt in an inſtant: and the infantry, ſeeing the action, though they 
. could not hear the ſpeech, followed the example; advancing againſt the enemy 
| with an air that ſhewed a reſolution either to dye or conquer. A blow muſt come 
from a very feeble hand, if a coat can ſave from a wound, and cloaths hinder the 
ſtron geſt arm from exerting its full force: this unuſual appearance, and the ardour 
with Thich Mantroſ5's men advanced to the charge, ſtruck the rebels with a gene- 
ral terror, thinking they had to do with madmen. The brave earl of A4irly, at the 
head of fourſcore gentlemen of his own name, charged their cuiraſſiers, and breaking 
them in an inſtant, drove them on their own foot; and the reſt of the rebels army 
breaking at the firſt attack, fled for their lives, very unhappily for the foot, who, 
unable to out-run the highlanders, were all cut off, except about an hundred ſtrag- 
glers. This great victory was gained by the loſs only of eight men on Mon?roſs's 
ſide; three whereof were gentlemen of the name of Ogiluy, the reſt common ſol- 
diers. The news of it diſperſed Lanerick's forces, and put a ſtop to the levies of 

Eglington, Glencarne, and Caſſils, in the weſtern ſhires; the two laſt taking refuge 

in Ireland, as Lindſay and Lanerick, Argyle, and Loudon the chancellor, with 

others, did at Berwick, Montroſi, ftaying two days at Kiiſyth to refreſh his men, 
waz there attended by two deputies from Glaſgow, ſent to congratulate his victory, 
and invite him to the city, which he entered the next day with his army, and receiv- 
ed the inhabitants to mercy, upon the acknowledgment of their diſſoyalty. The 
like deputations were made to him, as he lay at Bozbwell, from the burghs of Air 
and Irwin, the ſhire of Renfrew and others in the weſt, with that of Linlithgow, 
all confeſſing their rebellion, laying the blame on the miniſters, and the gentlemen 
expreſſing a a more hearty zeal for the king's ſervice than any body expected. The 
maſter of Napier, and colonel Nathanael Gordon, were ſent with a party of horſe to 
the neighbourhood of Edenburgh, but with orders not to enter the town, for fear as 
well of its being plundered by the ſoldiers, who were highly incenſed againſt them 
as authorsof the rebellion, as of the plague which raged there: and the magiſtrates, 


** them four miles off, made their ſubmiſſion, offering to deliver up the caſtle, 
165 Guthry, 154. 
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The earl of Crawford, the lords Ogilvy and Napier, Sterling of Keir, and other TYT> 


- 3 5 


noble perſons, whom the covenanters had deſtined to execution, being accordingly 8 
ſet at liberty, were eſcorted to Bothwell; where Sir Robert Spot ſwood arrived about 
the ſame time, bringing from Hereford the king's commiſſion, conſtituting Montroj 
generaliſſimo of his armies in Scotland, with powers to levy troops, and money for 
their ſubſiſtence throughout the kingdom, to treat with the covenanters, to create 
knights, and, in a word, to exerciſe all the authority of a viceroy; in virtue whereof 
he called a parliament to meet on OF. 20, at Glaſgow. | | 


* 


D. 1645. 


Hap his majeſty either come in perſon at this time, or ſent Montroſi a good body Montroſe be- 
of horſe, he would have remained maſter of the kingdom; or if David Lefly had 77y<d and 


- ſur 


been defeated at Rotheram, he would have had time to ſettle it by a parliament of 2, 
royaliſts, to provide for the levy and maintenance of a ſufficient body of cavalry to 


prized at 
iliphaugh. 


keep all the covenanters in ſubjection, and to raiſe what other forces he pleaſed, All 


Scotland now bowed before him: William marqueſs of Douglas, James Murray 
earl of Annandale, Fames Johnſton earl of Harl felt, the earl of Linlithgow, the lords 
Seaton, Drummond, Maderty, Fleming, and Carnegy, repaired to him with ptofeſ- 
fions of duty, and offers of ſervice which were real and hearty : but there came like- 
wiſe many others of the nobility and gentry, whom the wiſe old lord Napier ſuſ- 
pected, as ſent by Lanerick, with no other view than to corrupt his officers, or create 
diviſions in his army; particularly Sir J. Hamilton of Orbiſtoun, juſtice clerk ; and 
Archibald Primroſe, clerk of the committee of eſtates. Montroſs received them 
well, in hopes of drawing over Lianerick by their means: but the effects of their 


ſecret practices ſoon appeared. The earls of Hume, Roxburgh, and Traquair, had 


infinite obligations to his majeſty, and had always pretended a mighty zeal for his 
ſervice : their eſtates lying in the ſouth borders, which afforded the beſt horſe in the 
realm, Montroſs defired them to exert it now, in railing a body of cavalry, and com- 
ing with it to reinforce his amy. They excuſed themſelves, by pretending an un- 
willingneſs in their ftiends and followers to riſe with them, unleſs he came thither 
in perſon : and then they undertook he ſhould be joined by the whole country. The 
M. of Douglas and the lord Ogilvy had been ſent to raiſe horſe in Annandale and Ni- 
thiſdale; and having raiſed a fmall corps, were ordered to match with their forces 
towards the others, in order to further their levies. This Montrofs thought ſufficient 
to remove the pretended difficulties: but his preſence being ſtill inſiſted on, as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſatisfy the country, he at laſt agreed to go, though ſeveral paſſages 
might well have diſſuaded him from the journey. Many of the highlanders had 
ſtolen home after the battel of K7/f:h to lay up their booty; their chiefs now deſited 
to be gone, under pretence of getting in their hatycſt, and that there was no enemy 
in the field, promiſing to return in forty days; and Macdonald himſelf, pretending 
to revenge the murder of his father and relations upon Argyle's country, could not 
be perfuadell to ſtay by any entreaties. Montreſi could not uſe force with men that 
ſerved for nothing; and at their going off, Macdonald *, beſides 3000 highlanders 
carried off privately with him 120 of the nimbleſt and readieſt of the Iriſb, as a guard 
for his body, neyer intending to return again for the king's ſervice, notwithſtanding 
his ſolemn promiſe, The marqueſs ſaw with pain this great weakening of his forces, 
yet ſetting. a good face upon the matter, parted with them in appearance freely: but 
thinking Douglas and Ogilvy levies ſufficient to countenatice thoſe of Hume, Rox. 
burgh, and Traquair, would not ſtir from Bothwell, till Mr, Andrew Sondilands 
brought hind letters from the king, requiring him to join Roxburgh and Traquair, of 
whoſe loyalty he was/entirely ſatisfied, and to march to the Twede, where he ſhould 
meet a body of cavalry to be put under his command, for enabling him to oppoſe 
D. Lefly, if he ſhould be ſent with the Scorch horſe to the aſſiſtance of the rebels. 
| | 2 Wiſhart, 170. 7 | 
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Mon T Ross, too ſcrupulous in his loyalty to diſpute the commands of his ſove- 


Ni reign, removed from Bothwell to Calder; where, on Sept. 4, Abayne deſerted, him, 
BT carrying off not only the Gordons, butall the reſt of the northern horſe, nor could 


they be perſuaded to ſtay a week longer, pretending they had done enough, and it 
was for the Lowlanders to perform what elſe was neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice. 


Thus was an hero, invincible by open force, prepared and drawn on by treachery to 
his ruin: and marching on Sept. 6 to Cranſton, proceedcd on to Strathgale, and was 
there joined by Douglas and other commanders, whole levies, compoſed of the lower 
fort of people, unexperienced in ſervice, diminiſhed daily by deſertion. He had 


now intelligence of David Leſly's being arrived with his horſe at Berwick : and 
Traquair coming to him, made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of his loyalty, and undertook 


to give him advice of all the enemies motions ; ſending his ſon the lord Linton to 


him the next day with a troop of horſe, in teſtimony of his fincerity. Montreſi, in 


confidence thereof, though he had had only ſome noblemen, and about 200 gentle- 


men, and 700 Iriſb, upon whom he could depend, Deuglas's horſe being raw and 


_ untrained, advanced to Kelſo, where he expected to find Roxburgh and Hume, with 
their followers: but they had taken care to get themſelves carried off that day by a 


party of Le/ly's horſe at Berwick; more infamous in their conduct than Lanerict, 
who, abſolutely rejecting the offers made for reclaiming him to his duty, frankly de- 
clared himſelf an open rebel, and left. it to others to be traitors. Montroſs, appriſed 
that thoſe noblemen had ſent for the party which ſeized them, ſaw plainly the trea- 


chery: and marching preſently weſtward, got on Friday, Sept. 12, to Selkirk, in- 


tending to march northward the next day, without ſtopping till he got to the moun- 
tains. Traguair had, without his knowledge, recalled his ſon Linton with his 
troop at midnight, and given the enemy an account of his weakneſs and motions ; 
the morning proved fo very foggy * and dark, that his ſcouts could not diſcover Le/- 
ly's army, which had lain but four miles off, till it feil on Douglas's new-levied 
men, who fled at the firſt attack. The reſt ſtood till they were almoſt encompaſſed, 


and Montro/s, who with his right wing had twice repulſed the enemy, broke through 


them with a party of horſe; which being joined by the ſtragglers, amounted to 
150, when night approached. He was joined the next day by 250 of his foot : and 


the reſt, drawing to a little hold, defended themſelves, till adjutant Stewart had 


He retires to 


the highlands. 


treated with Leſh for their ſurrender upon quarter. They had no ſooner thrown 
down their armes, in confidence of this treaty, than they were all put to the ſword, 
except Stewart, upon the inſtances and caſuiſtry of ſome preſbyterian miniſters (who 
pretended, that the capitulation was only for the adjutant himſelf, and not for wn 
company) to Lefly's eternal reproach, who ought to have had more ſenſe of honour 
than theſe bloody hypocrites. Montroſs, before he got to Peblis, overtook about 50 
more gentlemen, who had fled earlier out of the battel : and retired by eaſy marches 
through Stratherne into Athole ; where he thought of nothing but of aſſembling the 


| highlanders, and returning again over the Forth, to ſave the lives of the earl of. 
Harl feld, the lords Drummond and Ogilvy, Sir Robert Spot ſood, colonel Nathanael 


Gordon, and other brave men, who having loſt their way and tired their horſes, had 


been taken by the country people, and delivered to the rebels. He ſtill propo@d 


to hold a parliament at Glaſgow, according to his ſummons, and to meet a body of 
horſe, which (the king had ſignified to him by Ogilvy of Poury, and captain Niſbet) 
was on the march towards Carliſle to his aſſiſtance; as he would have been able to 
have done, had either Macdonald come to him with the highlanders, or Huntley ſuf- 
fered him to be joined by any of his dependents. This obſtinate -mortal carried his 
envy of Montrefs to ſuch an heighth, that coming out of his lurking hole to Strath- 
Jogy, and pretending to do mighty things, in virtue of his commiſſion, for the royal 
cauſe, he not only did what he could to diſable the-governor from doing ſervice, but 
' Wiſhart, 177. Salmenet, 313. 
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ſet at liberty the earl Mareſchal, the viſcount Arbuthnot, and other noble perſons ChART Es I. 
taken by Mont roſi, and kept in caſtles of the Gordons, as pledges for the lives of ſach —— > 
of the king's friends, as ſhould be taken by the rebels; who thereupon proceeded to A. D. 1645. 
the execution of that invaluable man Sir R. Spotfivood, Sir W. Rollock, Sir Philip 


Niſbet, col. Gordon, Mr. M. Murray, brother to Tullibardin, Andrew Guthry, and 
others. ET : | 


Tur king, having loſt the opportunity of beating D. Leſſey, joining Montroſs, 
and eſtabliſhing his authority all over Sorting i 4 9 5 — * 13 
little ſtay there: but beating up ſome of the rebels troops at Stilton and Huntingdon, , Force” 

n | | | : ; » fler, Hereford, 
arrived on Aug. 29 at Oxford. It was now too late for him to think of going into and thence to 
the Weſt, Dorſet being entirely reduced by the ſurrender of Sherburne-caſtle, and He. 
Somerſet by the routing of Goring's army near Langport, and the taking of Bridge- 
water by ſtorm, fallen likewiſe under the power of the rebels, except a ſmall quar- 
ter near Briſtol, which was beſieged by Fairfax, and yielded to him on Sept. q, by 

P. Rupert. No enterprize ſeeming feaſible but the relief of Hereford, his majeſty, 
after aday's ſtay in Oxford, marched in two more to Worcefter ; and advancing the 
next day towards Hereford, received advice on the road that the ſiege was raiſed, 
and the Scots were retiring, with only 800 horſe, to make good their retreat towards 
Glouceſter, the governor whereof would ſcarce allow them to paſs through the city. 

The king had no. enterprizing general with him, elſe it appeared no difficult matter 
to deſtroy the Scotch army, harraſſed by a long ſiege, and in a ſtrange country, where 
they were very unacceptable: but he had ſet his heart upon the relief of Briſtol, for 
which end he made all poſſible preparations. They were in no great forwardneſs, 
when he was ſurprized with the news of the ſurrender of a place, where all his 
magazines and warlike ſtores for S. Wales and the Weſt were kept, and which P. 
Rupert had undertaken to defend four months; and was ſo incenſed at it, that he 

ſent Sir G. Villiers to the lords at Oxford, with orders to demand the prince's com- 
miſſion, and a paſs for him to depart the kingdom. His majeſty ſtaid near a week 
at Hereford, unreſolyed which way to move: but at laſt reſuming the deſign of get- 
ting to Montrofs, then believed to be maſter of Scotland, and Poynts lying with 3000 
horſe and dragoons on the banks of the Mye, between Hereford and Worcefter, he 
paſſed over the hills of Wales to Chirke. caſtle, intending to march through Cheſhire, 
Lancaſhire, and Cumberland, to Scotland. The fuburbs of Cheſter had been ſur- 
prized three days before *; and an army of rebels lying before the town, Sir M. 
Langdale was ſent on Tueſday, Sept. 23, in the morning, over Holt bridge to Row- His horſe de- 
ters heath, with the beſt part of the horſe, and the king with the reſt, and his guards, — xg 
entered the town that evening. The deſign was, that whilſt all the force in the 
place allied out the next day upon the rebels, Langdale ſhould fall on their rear: 
dut Poynts' coming up the next morning to the ſaccour of the rebels, Langdale 
Charged and forced him to retire with loſs to a diſtance, where not daring to ſtir for 
fear of being totally routed, he expected the aſſiſtance of ſome foot from before 
Cbeſter; neither durſt Langdale retreat, leſt his rear ſhould be attacked. Whilſt both 
parties ſtood in this poſture *, 1000 foot came up from the fide of Lancaſhire to 
the afſiſtance of Poynts, by whoſe help Langdale was overpowered and routed. 
Poynts purſuing thoſe who fled towards Cheſter, was there repulſed by the king's 
horſe and guards, but on the rebels muſqueteers coming up, they were likewiſe 
obliged to retire; the earl of Lichfield being flain, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, with 
ſome others; taken priſoners. Had the king's forces got the victory, they would 
have deſtroyed! almoſt all the rebels forces in Cheſhire and Tork/hire, and would 
have had thoſe counties at their devotion ; Fairfax being too far engaged in the Weſt 
to come to theit ſuccour: but this diſaſter quite broke the deſign upon Scotland. 


Vol. IV. Tux 
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Cuarresl, THE king marched the next day to Denbigh; where be ſtaid three or four days 
I to rally his ſcattered troops, who had fled into Wales: and being muſtered with the 
ee reſt, made 2400: and being joined by P. Maurice with 800 more, between Den- 
— bigh and Chirke, paſſed without any interruption to Bridgenorih. It was propoſed 
and ſends to reſt the troops after their long mar ches, in that place and Morceſten: but lord 
Ar Digby, fearing that P. Rupert, who would not leave the realm, till he had juſtified 
2 _— to himſelf to his majeſty, for the ſurrender of Briſtol, might come thither, perſuaded 
mo tte king to remove to Newark, whither it was not eaſy for him to come from Qx- 
ford. The officers were againſt this march, and got a promiſe. from his majeſty, 
that he would not march further north: but upon a ſtrong report, that Montroſs 
had, fince his defeat routed Le/ly, and was with a powerful force on the borders, he 
advanced to Welbeck : and ſent thence Langdale, with the earls: of Carnweth and 
Nithi/dale, Sir W. Fleming, and 1 500 horſe, to make their way to Montroſs; lord 
| Digby having the chief command in the expedition. This new general advancing 
the firſt day to Doncaſter, defeated eaſily, on the morrow, October 15, looo foot that 
were marching from Sherburn to Cawood : and then drawing into Sherburn to re- 
freſh his troops, had notice of ſome horſe advancing thither under colonel Copley. 
He drew immediately as many troops, as he could, out of the town, and charging 
the rebels, broke moſt of theirs; driving them through the town, with very ill 
fortune: for the reſt of his troops, that were making ready there, taking the run- 
a ways to be of their own party, fled at once, and loſt him a victory, that would have 
made him maſter of Yorzſbire; Copley's horſe, and the foot, whom he had routed, 
taking all their armes, being the greateſt ſtrength the rebels had in that county. 
His loſs, however, was inconſiderable: nor did his ſkirmiſh with Sir Jobn Brown, 
near Carliſle, hinder him from getting, with 1000 horſez, to Dumfreis in Scotland. 
There, either ſeeing no hopes of joining Montroſs (though he was at-that time in 
Lenox, facing Glaſgow every day, and braving D. Lefly, who, with half his horſe, 
was guarding the committee of eſtates, to a combat) or rather his troops mutinying 2, 
he left them, about O&ober 26, to ſhift for themſelves, and took ſhipping for the 
iſle of Man, with Nithiſdale, Carnweth all the Scots, Langdale, and moſt of his 
officers. Thus were 1500 horſe loſt : and Dzgby's: {nog med mn at an 
end, he embarked ſoon after for Dublin. 
The king THz news of his misfortune ſoon reached Newark, white the king had too ſmall 


| ona pe force to ſtay any longer with ſafety: yet his departure was delayed by P. Rupert's 
Oxford. arriving, with P. Maurice and 120 officers or gentlemen, at Belvoir-caſtle, and pro - 


a ceeding thence, in breach of his expreſs orders, to Newark ; being met two miles -M 
off by the governor Sir R. Willis, lord Gerard, and 100 horſe, as it were in defiance | 
of his majeſty. The garriſon of that place, conſiſting of 2000 horſe and foot, and 
having over them twenty-four colonels and general officers, who ſpent: the greateſt 
part of the contributions, it became neceſſary to correct the diſorder, - and to reduce 
their number: this the king had done, to the great diſpleaſure of ſome officers. 

His majeſty had a very uneaſy time in a place full of inſolence and, diſcontent ; for 

[ after being teazed into ſigning a declaration, clearing Rupert of diſloyalty, not of 

1 CE, indiſcretion, in ſurrendering Brifol, a kind of mutiny aroſe upon his removing 

Willis (whoſe quarrels with the commiſſioners of the adjoining counties rendeted it 

_ neceffary) and making the lord Bella/is governor of Newark. The king offered 

| | Willis the command of his guards, a poſt of greater honour, and courted: him to 

| accept it: but he refuſed to comply, demanding publick ſatisfaction for being put 

out of his command. Rupert, Maurice, Gerard, and other diſcontented officers ſup- 

porting him, bis majeſty. was treated with ſuch intolerable inſolence, that he was 

forced to bid them depart: and they immediately ſounded to horſe, intending to be 

one: preſently, A little recollection convinced ſome. of their error: 690: they 
4.341 0 Se 166. Q. 157. 194. {yy 
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thought fit to ſtay for paſſes till the next day; when they marched, being about 200 CHARLES. 
horſe, to //yverton- houſe, a garriſon dependant upon Newark, towards Belvoir, P. YE Rog 
Rupert ſending thence to colonel Rofiter for paſſes to go beyond ſea: and his let. "Yn 
ters being laid before the houſe of commons on Ofober 31, they were all allowed to 
go beyond ſea, without paſſing by London, on condition of never bearing armes 
againſt the parliament, an obligation which they thought diſhonourable. The king 
left Newark at ten o clock on Monday night, Nov. 3: and paſſing by Bel voir- caſtle, 
in a continued march till ſix the next evening, reſted ſome hours in a village, eight 


miles from Northampton; and then marching again, got before noon to Banbury; 


where a party of horſe from Oxford meeting him, convoyed him ſafe thither that 
evening. 5 | | | 55 


— 


Tux king was now in a place, where he was like to be quiet for the winter, and His loſſes and 


had time to reflect on the deplorable ſituation of his affairs. The loſs of Briſtol had 3 
been followed by that of Berkeley-ca/tle in Glouceſterſpire, of the Devizes, Fairley. - 
caſtle, and Lacock-houſe in Wilts, of Wincheſter and Baſfing- bouſe in Hants, of 
Monmouth, Chapſiow, and Caermarthen, with all South-Iales, except the caſtle of 
Ragland: Fairfax had entered Devon, taken Tiverton, ſtreightened Exeter, and 
poſſeſſed ſo great a part of the county, that Goring, giving up all for loſt, retired to 
France; leaving lord Wentworth the command of his diſorderly corps of horſe, 

much fitter to oppreſs, than defend, the country. The forts and caſtles, which had 
as yet held out in different parts of the realm, were ſurrendering daily: nor were 
there any hopes of recovering the leaſt of them, but by an army, which could not 
be formed, without a body of infantry, the raiſing whereof, ſince the loſs of Wales, 
ſeemed deſperate. His majeſty indeed, in the beginning of this year, daily expected 
the concluſion of a peace with the Roman Catholicks of Ireland, the articles whereof 


1.52, repeating his requeſt, This meeting with the ſame neglect, he offered in two He ſends 
others of Dec. 26 and 2, upon aſſurances of his freedom and ſafety in going and bea? 


„ 


bridge ib 
A ſafe· conduct being ions made to ; 
| his majeſty condeſcended-to anſwer them and preſs the treaty in his ſeveral meſſages — 
of Fan. 15, 17, 24, and 29; offering in the Jaſt, that, if the perſonal treaty ſuc- 
ceeded, * he would leave the buſineſs of Ireland wholly to them, as alſo the nomi- 
nation as well of perſons to be entruſted with the miljtia for ſexen'years, 4s of the 
«admiral, officers of ſtate, and judges pro bac vier, to hold their offices ducing life, 
5. or quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. As to reli gion, he Was ready for: the eaſe, of ten- 
der conſciences, to allow. all Proteſtants the free exerciſe of religion in their own 
See vol. i. 540. 544. 548, 9, 5 50. 5 58, 561. e of king Charles, 215, * * 
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Cnantzsl. © way; to remove fears and jealoofies, he would paſs a general a& of oblivion; and 
s hat related to the militia and officers of ſtate ſhould! be extended to Scotland. 


A. D. 1646. 


No anſwer being returned, he put them in mind of theſe meſſages, after waiting a 
month between each, by two others on Feb.26, and March 23, offering, © if he might 
« have the faith of both houſes, for the preſervation of his hobby, perſon, and 
« eſtate, and liberty for all his faithful ſubjects, who had adhered to him, to go to 
« their own houſes, and there enjoy their eſtates peaceably, without being com- 
« pelled to take any oath, not enjoined by the undonbted laws of the kingdom, or 
« ſuffering other moleſtation, he would immediately diſband all his forces, diſ- 
« mantle his garriſons, return to his two houſes of parliament, paſs an act of ob- 
„ livion, and do whatever they ſhould adviſe him for the good and e of the 


% kingdoms.” 


Tur two houſes had in their declarations *, , at the beginning of the war, made 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtation, in the ſight of Almighty God, that no private 


ce paſſion or reſpect, no evil intention to his majeſty's perſon, or to the prejudice of 


e his juſt honour and authority, had engaged them to take up armes; that they 
* were ready and reſolved to defend his perſon and ſupport his eſtate with their 
« lives and fortunes; that they deſired nothing but his return to parliament, and 
« would receive him with all hohour, yield him all true obedience, faithfully en- 


« deavour to defend his perſon and. flats from all danger, and do their utmoſt to 


« eſtabliſh all the bleſſings of a moſt glorious and happy reign to him and his peo- 
« ple,” Such were their profeſſions in the infancy of their rebellion : but now it 
was grown triumphant, they would not ſo much as admit his preſence with them, 

nor give him any aſſurance for his ſafety. Rebels of all countries and religions are 
alike; cloaking the worſt defigns under plauſible pretences and ſolemn profeſſions 
without wy meaning : : and the 85 ſp AST, like the Irifh Papiſfts, = in their 


or "ab to fach exorbitant bas as wh Wien one 1 think of rp 


His condition The king's caſe was undoubtedly defperate ; Hereford had been ſurprized, on Far. 4, 


deſperate. 


that 


by colonel Morgan; Chefter had ſurtendered on Feb. 2; Newark was beſieged by 
the Scots, without any poſſibility of relief; Dartmouth had been carried by ſtorm 
on Jan. 19; and Fairfax taking advantage of the quarrels between the generals 


and the untulineſs of the ſoldlers in the king's army in the weſt, had beaten it at 


Torrington on Feb, 17, and forced it, on March 14, to diſband. In conſequence 
thereof, all Cormoell had fubraitted, except Pendennis-caftle; which the prince of 
Malis, not thinking himſelf fafe there, bad quitted; retiring” firſt to Scilly, and 
bon after to Ferſey. All Devon was reduced except Exeter and Barnſtaple, which 
did not hold ut long, the firſt ſurrendering on April g, and the latter a week af- 
ter. It Was certain, that all other places, which the rebels beſieged, muft be taken 
by force ot famine, unleſs his majeſty could get an army together: and the lord 
Aſtele 7 had uſed his endeavours to raiſe one about Worcefter, and the parts of Wales 

ay tiear it; but the loſs of Hereford, and the conſtant differences between go- 
vethouts and the commiſſioners of counties, rendered them ineffectual. He had, 
however, under hin about 2000 horſe and foot: and the king, propoling to relieve 
Baubuiy, and get to'Worcefter, ſent him ordets to advance with that force to Stow 
in the” wyuldes where he would meet him with 1500 horſe from Oxford, The 


miſeatriage of letters hindered the time's being well adjuſted and obſerved; ſo that 


Aſtelty had ſcarce got into Saw, when he was attacked by the united forces of the 
rebels from Stafford and Warwick ſhires, Gloucefter and CIOs and' bring 
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routed, was taken priſoner, with Sir Charles Lucas, and moſt of his foot ; 400 horſe Cuantes J. 

only eſcaping to Oxford. There was now an end of all thoughts of levying an, x 

army: and the king being confined to Oxford, could not but be taken with the eee 

place, unleſs he found ſome other refuge, or means of ſafety. | 

IT could not fail of being frequently the ſubject of his own and his conncil's re- Uncertain 

flections: and yet it doth nat appear, that his retreat into a foreign country was ever whicher to re- 

propoſed. Edward IV had taken this method with ſucceſs, at a time when he ha 

as little reaſon, as the king had now, to expect foreign ſuccours: and the fates of 
Eduard II, and Richard II, were enough to deter any prince from truſting himſelf 

in the hands of rebels, and of all rebels, ſuch as made pretences to religion a cloak 

for the moſt enormous iniquities, were the likelieſt to abuſe a confidence of that na- 

ture. His council probably were as vehement oppoſers of a retreat into France, as 

the counſellors about the prince of Wales were, of his too haſty remove from Jerſey 

thither, before any points of the ceremonial or other conditions were ſettled. All 

the reaſons of this oppoſition aſſigned by the noble hiſtorian , who labours to juſtify 

his own opinion, were, that nothing could be expected from that court, Richelieu 

having been the firſt exciter of the rebellion of theſe kingdoms, his ſucceſſor Ma- 

zarine being a trickſter in politicks, and fo fearful of offending the two houſes of 

parliament, that the miniſters he employed made them very low court, and he had 

never given his majeſty the leaſt aſſiſtance. But the queen regent was very deſirous 

to ſerve the king, and Richelieu was no ſooner dead, than ſhe ſent 300,000 

crowns to the queen for buying armes and ammunition in Hollande; the French 
miniſters were inſtructed to keep well with the parliament, in order to get the me- 

diation of that court accepted: and a peace being now agreed on with Spaine, it 

might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that Mazarine's fears were removed. It appears, by 

the letters of M. de Brienne and M. de Sabran, that in the height of the war, ſeyeral 

propoſals had been made to his majeſty, for entering into a league with France offenſive 

and defenſive, particularly againſt Haine, whoſe embaſſador Alonſo de Cardenas had 
declared againſt him by acknowledging the parliament : and the king's declining thoſe 

overtures, out of a notion that the trade of Spaine was more adyantageous to his 

ſubjects than that of France, gave diſtaſte to this laſt court, and was the principal 

reaſon of its coldneſs in his intereſts, This might have been removed by his pre- 

ſence: or, if he could not have obtained ſuccours thence by a perſonal treaty, the 

moſt likely method of removing mere jealouſics, he might have ſtaid there in ſafety, 

till the diviſions among the rebels, and the violent animoſity between the Preſbyterian 

and Independent factions, afforded a fair opportunity for his return, probably with 

ſuocours ſufficient for his purpoſe ; there being nothing ſo much dreaded both by 

France and Hollande, as the ſettling a republick in England, which both thought it 

their intereſt to oppoſe. Whatever were the motives, the king ſeems to have been 

prepoſſeſſed againſt a retreat into France, though the queen was there; and, if it 

aroſe . 2 fear of a ſlur on his 9 and. its SIT ahe two Houſes, it 


their 6 no doggy 

who had drawn the . of 3 and. 3 ths lord Lene 400 the le 
of the Grants, Machinteſbes, Monroes, Mac leods, Mac lengies, -Glanranalds, Inuess, 
and others into an aſſociation, in which the firſt acted cordially, never leavipg bim 
to the laſt, and the reſt would in all appearance have acted with yigour, when ani- 
mated by the king's preſence. This would likewiſe have engaged Huntley to raiſę 
all his clan, and furniſh a body of horſe, the onely want · that hindered Montrafs (ho 
had caurted him to it by all poſſible ways in vain) from falling again into the Lowr 
lands: at leaſt the king would have been maſter of all the north of n and 


x lr. ih. 5: _Guthry, 174. of; 
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CuARTEsI. Might thence at any time embark for Norway. Had he got to Worceſter, he might, 


8 
A. D. 1646. 


He goes to 
the Scotch 
army before 
Newark, 


without difficulty, have paſſed thence to Angleſey, and taken ſhipping for the High. | 
lands: but the lord A/teley's defeat having prevented that deſign, he was now con- 
fined to Oxford, in ſuch a condition, that he had no party left to take, but that of 
putting himſelf into the power either of the Engliſh, or Scotch, rebels. 
IT was hard to determine which to prefer: but the contempt, with which the 
former had rejected all his meſſages for peace, and propoſals of a perſonal treaty, 
their refuſal of giving him any aſſurance of ſafety, and the reſolution of the com- 
mons, on March 21, * that, if he came to London againſt their advice, the com- 
«© mittee for the militia there ſhould apprehend all that came with him, and ſecure 
« his perſon, not ſuffering the reſort of any to him,” were ſufficient grounds to kee 
him from truſting them with his perſon. He kiiew likewiſe, that the Independents 
were obſtinately reſolved upon the deſtruction of the monarchy *, to exclude his 
children, as well as himſelf, from the throne : and this perhaps was the reaſon, why 
the intrigues of that party, though they governed all in the houſe of commons, did 
not ſucceed at Oxford. The Scots took their meaſures better: and finding them- 
ſelves ſlighted by the Engliſb commons (who were for defalking from the pay of their 
army what it was pretended they had raiſed upon the country, one article whereof 
was 80,000 J. ſterling for the cabbage they had devoured) and that there was no 
more money to be expected from them, employed their wits in contriving how to 
get it by ſome other method. It was evident to all the world, that by the continued 
ſeries of diſaſters, which, after the battel of Naſeby, attended the king in all his 
meaſures, and his forces in all their enterprizes, he would ſoon be under a neceſſity 
of caſting himſelf upon the Scots or Engliſh: and thinking that, if they could get 
him into their hands, they might make a very advantageous bargain by ſelling him, 
they began early to take meaſures for that purpoſe, not fo ſecretly, but their deſign 
was talked of in Scotland, long before it was effected. This was the reaſon, why 
the chancellor Loudon, the lord Balmerinock, and the laird of Wariſton were ordered 
to London, to join with Lauderdale and the other commiſſioners there already, in ad- 
vancing an infamous ſcheme, by which they propoſed to enrich themſelves. M. de 
Mcntreuil, a young gentleman of good parts, and no leſs fincerity, had come to 
Londen, on Auguſt 1, 164.5, under the character of the king of France's refident in 
Scotland, with inſtruQions to promote the king's intereſt there, to encourage the 
Scots to join with the Engliſh Preſbyterians againſt the Independents, to renew, if 
practicable, their ancient alliance with France, and to procure, upon the diſbanding of 
the Scorch army, a number of men, to form new regiments, and recruit two which 
had been ſome time in the French ſervice. In a converſation, which he had at 
London, in the beginning of the October following *, with the earl of Holland, this 
nobleman declared his opinion, ** that the king had no way to ſave himſelf, but by 
« going to the Scotch army, and in that caſe, he would undertake to join him, with 
« 10, ooo men, to oblige the Independents to give him honourable conditions.“ 
Montreuil taking occaſion to aſk Balmerinock, © whether the king's doing ſo would 


| ſecure him; the latter agreed it would ſave not only the king, but the Scots too, 


from the ill intentions of the Engli/h. Nothing could ſuit better with the Scotch 
ſcheme : and their commiſſioners ſending 3 Sir Robert Murray to the court of 
France, with a recommendation to the poſt of lieutenant of the Scotch guards (va- 
cant by the death of James earl of Irvine, Argyle s brother) this gentleman, ſigned, 
in their name, an engagement for his majeſty's ſafety and freedom, in caſe he went 
to their army. This was the foundation of Montreuil's negotiation with the king 
at Oxford, and with the Scotch committee and army at Newark, having got an or- 


| tet 70 March y, for a paſs to go to both thoſe places: it was likewiſe the reaſon, 


5 | Negotiations de Montreuil, penes me, letter, Nov. 23. & WAY, 170. 2 2 Negot, de Montrexil, "pier, 
OR. 12. 3 Ibid. Jan. 10, # Feurnal of Commons, 


why 
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why he promiſed under his hand and ſeal, on April 1, in the name of the king and CnaRLUVs l. 
queen regent of France (to whom Murray's engagement had been made) “ that, if FRE 
„the king of Great Britain put himſelf into the Scotch army, he ſhould be rer 
ce ceived as their natural ſovereign, and be there in all freedom of conſcience and 
« honour, and his ſubjects and ſervants with him be ſafely and honourably pro- 
tected in their perſons; that the Scots ſhould receive all that came to him, and 
join with him, as well for his preſervation, as for the protection of all his party, 
to the utmoſt of their power, and employ all their forces in aſſiſting him to pro- 
cure an happy and well- grounded peace, for the recovery of his juſt rights, and 
« the good, both of king and kingdom. an age, 00,5 
Mod rREU I had found the Scotch commiſſioners. at London ſo obſtinate in in- 
fiſting on the king's eſtabliſhing the covenant and the Preſbyterian government in 
England, and his majeſty at Oxford ſo reſolved in rejecting both, that he had ſmall 
hopes of ſucceeding in his negotiation at Newark; though the king was perſuaded, 
that he would find the officers of the army and the committee leſs rigid, and, if any 
particular perſons made a ſcruple of receding from thoſe demands, they might be 
brought to comply by being gratified in others. He was empowered to offer them 
any gratification and terms, except to the prejudice of Montroſs; his majeſty being 
getermined never to deſert him nor his adherents. Montreuil found the Scotch of- 
ficers and committee more reaſonable than he expected, and overjoyed at the 
thoughts of the king's coming to them; aſſuring, him, he might adviſe his majeſty 
to come thither, and they would ſend a party of horſe to meet him, wherever he ap- 
pointed. The reſident thinking, he could not proceed with too much caution in a 
matter of ſuch importance, ſhewed them the paper abovementioned, containing his 
promiſe in their behalf: and they having all approved it, he ſent it to the king, 
with an account of their aſſurances and offer. The expreſs had not been gone 
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above two or three days, when many of them drew back, deny ing what they had 
promiſed; and Montreuil ſent another, to inform his majeſty of this turn, and diſ- 
ſuade him from venturing his perſon in their power: but this laſt expreſs was taken 
priſoner; and though he ſecured his letter and made his eſcape, could not proceed 
on his joutney. Before his return, Montreuil, having reproached the Scots with 
their tergiverſation and diſreſpect to his maſter, had told them what he had wrote to 
the king: which making them apprehenſive of loſing the prize their hearts were 
ſet on, they then appeared of another temper; wiſhed for his majeſty's coming, pro- 
miſed not to fail ſending, on what day he ſhould appoint, a ſtrong body of horſe 
to Burton upon Trent, from hence a party ſhould be detached to meet him at 
Boſworth in Leicgſterſbire. But in this caſe they deſired his majeſty to tell that 
party, he was going to Scotland, which would oblige them to attend him thither 
with their army, and prevent the diſcovery of a treaty, not yet fit to be known 
by the Engliſh parliament, and they would not have any of his forces to join 
theirs, not even the party of horſe, which was to eſcort him to Beſiporth, only the 
princes Rupert and Maurice, with ſuch of his ſervants, as were not excepted from 
pardon, might come and ſtay with them, till demanded by the parliament, in which 
caſe they would ſupply them with ſhips to go abroad. They had before refuſed 
to unite with Montroſs, yet did not ſeem to oppoſe his majeſty's ſending him em- 
paſſador extraordinary into France: but they now changed their mind, wiſhing he 
might be ſent to any other country; and harping on the old ſtring of preſbytery, 
inſiſted on its being ſettled, without limiting the time, in England. Montreuil 
wrote a plain narrative of all theſe things, and ſent it, with his former diſpatch, on 
April 15,-to ſecretary Nicholas; referring it to his majeſty, who knew the Scots 
« better than he, to judge upon the whole, and not preſuming to give any other 
« advice, than that he ought not to accept of theſe conditions, if he had, either means 

e See Ormonde, iii. 455: 489. Car. iii. 13, 14, 15. 
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CHARLES I. % of mak ing better, or any other plaee of tefuge, yet he was apt to think his perſon 
e might be ſecure, though he would not have all the ſatisfaction there he might 
« defire,” The Scots were in truth ready to do any thing to prevent his falling 
into the hands of the Engliſp, kept their horſe ready to march at the time to be ap- 
pointed, and declared they would not force his conſcience; of which Montreui! 
gave an account in his next letters of April 16 and 20: but without laying any 
ſtreſs upon their promiſes; repreſenting it always as an enterprize full of danger. 
Tu king received ſuch difcouragement from his diſpatches, that he would not 
have gone to the Scotch army, if he could have thought of any other place of retreat: 
but he was now preſſed in point of time, and had not three days to reſolve. Dez. 
nington caſtle had ſurrendered on April 1; the communication between Faring- 
ten and Oxford was cut off; Browne's forces at Abingdon blocked up the laſt of 
_ thoſe places on the Berſbire fide, as colonel Fleetwood, Ireton, and Rainſborough, 
dld, with different corps, towards London and Bucks ; Banbury was on the point of be- 
ing reduced by M balley; Woodftock houſe ſurrendered on the 26th, and Fairfax was 
advanced the fame day to Newbury with his army, which coming before Oxford, 
would have rendered an eſcape thence impracticable. Forced by irreſiſtible nece(- 
ſity, the king went out of the town very early on Monday morning, April 27, ac- 
companied only by Mr. Jon Aſhburnham, and Dr. Michael. Hudſon, a native of 
Weſtmoreland and beneficed in Lincolnſpire, whom he uſed to call bzs plain- dealing 
chaplain, and who knew all the by-roads, as well in the middle as the north of Eng- | 
land. His council did not know, whether he would go to the Scotch army or to 
London; nor had Fairfax any intelligence of his departure, till after he had drawn 
his army about Oxford ; when he was informed that his majeſty was gone to Lon- 
don. This was in truth the general opinion: and the two houſes imagining that 
he might be there concealed, till meaſures were taken for caſting himſeif upon the 
faith of the city, cauſed ꝓroclamation to be made on May 4, by beat of drum and 

ſound of trumpet; that whoever harboured or concealed, or kneœ of the harbour- 
© ing or concealing of, the king's perſon, and did not immediately inform the 
<« ſpeakers of both houſes thereof, ſhould be proſecuted as a traitor to the common- 
« wealth, forfeit his whole eſtate, and die'without'mercy,” His majeſty had indeed 
taken the road to London; but after he had got beyond Maidenhead, turned off to- 
wards Uxbridge, Harriw, and St. Albans, and went as für as Downham in Norfolk ; 
lying ſometimes in the houſes of gentlemen, where he hoped to be informed im what 

condition Montroſs was, to whom he had ftill an inclination to repair. Hearing 

| nothing certain of that great man, being traced in ſore places on the road a, and re- 
ceiving dy Dr. Hudſon freſh aſſurances from the Scots of ſafety and aſſiſtance, he 
proceeded through Huntingdon and Lincolnſbires to the leaguer before Newark, 

f which was beſieged on the ſouth by Poyntæ, and on the north by the earl of Leven; 

1 a river lying between them, and a bridge over it preſerving a communication be- 

f tween the two armies. It was with equal ſurprize and ſatisfaction, that the Scotch 
general ſaw the king arrive, on May 53, in his quarters, where his majeſty was re- 
ceived with all the exterior marks of reſpect: but it gave ſo much jealouſy to Pontz, 

The Sc: that he immmediately broke down the bridge of communication. The precaution 

ed gen was needleſs; the Scots obliging his majeſty to give orders for the ſurrender of New- 

Nexeaftle. , ark, that they might be at liberty to match nbrthward, and get at ſuch a diſtance 

from Fairfax and the Engliſb ar mies, that the two houſes miglit ſee it impracticable 
to take him from them by violence. The articles were no ſooner ſettled: than they 
began their march, continuing it inceſſantly, till on Meducſday the 13th they reach- 
ed Neæutuſtle: and conſidering themſelves there in a place of fafety, broke all their 
engagements to his majeſty, and treated him barbarouſly, keeping him a cloſe pri- 
ſoner 3, cHaſing Mr. Aſiburnlium from him, iſſuing a een denouncing death 
1 Jl hith:ct, 205, 6, 8. Drſiderata curigſa, ii. Ne. 23. - FOrmende, ji, 488. 
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againſt all who had ſerved him during the troubles, that ſhould preſume to come Cannes 1l, 
among them, and putting Laneric, with others who had been the moſt ative in the 
rebellion againſt him, about his perſon. One of the firſt ſteps taken by the two 
houſes, upon advice of the king's being in the Scotch army, was, the ſending for Aſb- 
burnham and Hudſon as delinquents : and the Scots not caring to protect them, the 
latter went away by land, and the former took ſhipping at Farrow for France, as 
Montreuil like wiſe did, to give an account of his conduct, and the Scots breach of 
their engagements. They both arrived at Paris about the time the P. of Wales 
came thither, to remove the fears of his mother ; who knowing the repeated invitati- 
ons! made him by the two houſes to come into their quarters, and apprehending that 
the conſpiracies formed in England, for parrying him thither, might be executed in 
Ferſey, had been uneaſy every moment of his ſtay in this laſt iſland. 

Tn E commons had reſolved, on May 6, to demand the king's perſon * to be put in And refuſe to 
their diſpoſal, and to require the Scots to ſend him to Warwzick caſtle : but the lords _ up the 
would not concur in thoſe votes; and Sir J. Evelyn threatening them in a conference, 
that the commons would paſs them without their conſent, a diſpute aroſe about 
ſome of his expreſſions, which he did not care to remember, and the lower houſe 
rejecting the ſenſe put upon them by the upper, would not order any reparation. 

This afforded the Scots a fair pretext for not complying with the commons deſires 

about his majeſty's perſon : but it was ſo ill taken by the latter, that they declared 

on May 19, © that there was no further uſe of the Scotch army in England.” The 
committee of this army, purſuant to their reſolution 3 of improving the king's truſt- 

ing himſelf in their hands, to the beſt advantage for the ends of the covenant, and 

their treaty with the two houſes, forced his majeſty to write, on Zune 11 +, a letter to 

the lord lieutenant of Ireland, recalling his powers for making peace with the Iriſb: 

but a peace had been before concluded, on March 28, though not publiſhed, nor 
obligatory, unleſs a body of men had been ſent before May 1, to his majeſty's aſſiſt- 

ance in England ; and this revocation was ſuperſeded, when the king, finding a free 

moment to write his real ſenſe of things to the queen 5, ſent orders for the M. of Or- 

monde to follow his former inſtructions, to ſupply them with his uſual prudence, for 

his maſter's ſervice, ahd the preſervation of the proteſtants in that kingdom, to re- 

ceive others e a and not to mind his own for the future, till certified he 

was a free agent. They derived more advantage from the order they procured, en- 
joining the M. of Montroſs, and all other his loyal ſubjects in Scotland, to lay down Who orders 
their armes, ſecurity being given for the ſafety of their lives and enjoyment of their was. his 
eſtates ; which, in regard of that hero, was reſtrained, by the condition of his going 3rmes, and all 
out of the realm by the end of Auguſt. Nothing could be more diſagreeable to Mon- in Bxeland to 
troſi than this order: but reſolving never to diſpute his ſovereign's commands, failed ſurrender. 
about the time appointed for Norway, Macdonnel ſtill continuing hoſtilities in Ar- 

gyle, was defeated by D. Lefly, and fled to Ireland, leaving his garrifon in the caſtle 

of Migrie hopeleſs of ſuccours. This circumſtance engaging them to ſurrender, on 
condition of their lives being ſaved, Lefly 7, at the inſtance of a preſbyterian miniſter, 

| Cauſed 400 of them to be maſſacred as ſoon as they had laid down their armes; not 
ſcrupling the like breach of faith on other occaſions. Huntley, too proud to obey, 

and unfit to command, refuſed to lay down his armes; and ſuffering all his caſtles to 

be taken, without making an attempt to relieve them, retired into Strathnavern ; 

where he was, in November 1647, betrayed by his own followers into the hands of 

his enemies, and afterwards beheaded. The two houſes having deſired a like order, 

for the delivery of all his majeſty's forts in England and Wales into their hands, it 

was granted, firſt for Oxford in particular, which was delivered up on Midſummer 

day : and being ſoon after made general, was ſent to all his garriſons throughout the 


6 
A. D. 1646. 


1 See Journals, March 13, May 15, 25. * Ib. May , 16. * Whitlsk, 210, 4 Ormonde, iii. 474, 
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CnARTES I. kingdom. It required them to ſurrender upon fair and honourable conditions: and 
0.4656 the difficulty made by the commons and their generals of granting theſe, with an 

| * * order of the houſe made on Fune 2, that all who came into the parliament quat- 

« ters ſhould take the negative oath and the covenant, notwithſtanding” any articles 

con the ſurrender of garriſons,” ſeem to have been the reaſons why they were not 

delivered immediately. V alling ford, Worceſter, and Lichfield, were yielded in July, 
Ragland and Pendennis caſtles in Auguſt: Denbigh held out till October, Conway till 

the middle of November, Holt caſtle till Dec. 13, Harlech in Merioneth till the lat- 

| ter end of March, 1647, being the laſt garrifon that ſubmitted to the rebels. 

8 mare Tu Scots in the mean time were teazing the king, to take the covenant, to im- 
ene poſe it on all perſons whatever, and to eſtabliſh the preſbyterian government in 
aver" 100ggh England ; expeCting, that his compliance in theſe points would fix him entirely in 
a dependence upon them, whilſt it exaſperated the Independents; and that by his 

; help, and the conjunction of his friends with the Engliſh Preſbyterians, they might 

get the better of that faction. They were at this time in deſpair of carrying thoſe 
favourite points by any other means; all their importunities on the ſubject, ſeconded 
by the advice of the aſſembly of divines, having produced only ſome general reſolu- 
tions, that ſeemed to ſhew a deſign of eſtabliſhing that government, but with fo 

little effect, that it had not been ſet up in any one county of the kingdom, except 
Lancaſhire, They had cauſed ſome papers *, expreſſing this to be the defign, as wel! 
of their late treaty, as of the covenant, and excepting againſt ſome propoſitions dero- 

gatory tothe conſtitution ofthe monarchy, to bepubliſhed about the middle of April; 
and the aſſembly of divines had delivered to the houſe of commons ſome advice too 
peremptory on the ſubje& : but this laſt had been cenſured as a breach of privilege ; 

the printer of thoſe papers taken up, the matter thereof voted falſe and ſcandalous, 
and the papers themſelves burnt by the common hangman. T he commons had 
likewiſe publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth >, „that they had done enough for 
<« ſettling the preſbyterian government according to the covenant; but-would not 


« grant it anarbitrary, unlimited power and juriſdiction, nor conſent to the erecting 
'cc 


« itſelf, contrary to the fundamental laws of the realm, was to be excluded; having 


received on that head no manner of ſatisfaction, either in point of conſcience or 
1 prudence. That they were reſolved, to provide for tender conſciences, to keep 
« in their own hands the eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy belonging to the civil magiſtrate, 
e and not ſuffer thecovenant to be impoſed, with forced conſtructions, but according 
« to its original true meaning, which they ſhould take upon them to explain ſo far 
« as regarded England.” The Scots, hopeleſs of prevailing on the two houſes to 
ſet Chriſt on bis throne (the uſual cant phraſe for erecting the preſbyterian diſcipline) 
in England, laboured the more earneſtly to draw his majeſty into their meaſures: 

and as he could not in conſcience conſent to the eradication of epiſcopacy, Alex. 
Henderſon, who was thought to have more learning than all the reſt of their divines, 

was ſent for to convince him by argument: but proving unequal in the diſpute, he 
retired home not a little mortified, and died in about two months, broken- hearted, 

and bewailing the miſeries of his country, to which he had ſo much contributed. 
Terror was now the only way of working upon him : and he was threatened with 
being deſerted by the Scots, given up to the Engliſh, and himſelf, his family, and 
the monarchy itſelf being deſtroyed. Theſe were the conſtant tenour of their diſ- 
courſes with him, though urged by none fo ſtrongly as by Lowdon : but the king, 
thinking it below him to deceive them with promiſes he did not mean to perform, 
and reſolved to do nothing againſt his conſcience, was not moved either by their 
threats or promiſes, and abſolutely rejected their demands. | 


* Comm. Journ, April 14, 17, 21. * Diurnal, April 18. 3 Clar. iii. 28. 
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Wulst they were in ſome hopes of prevailing upon him, they had allowed the CrarLesT. 


noblawen and other officers of their army to converſe freely with him: and there 


was ſuch a diſpoſition in them to ſerve him, that if David Leſly could have been 4D. 1 1646, 


gained, the whole army might have declared in his favour. The king employed 
one of David's brothers to offer him the earldom of Orkney, and what elfe he 
would deſire fora reward; an offer, which he thought worthy of his conſideration, 
and promiſed in a ſhort time to give his anſwer. Calendar, Laneric, and Balmeri- 
neck, coming preſently after to Newcaſtle, his majeſty was perſuaded to ſend buck 
the firſt (who would have been very ſerviceable in the affair of the army) to Eden- 
burgh, with a letter to the committee of eſtates, expreſſing his reſolution to contri- 
bute what he could to an happy peace, and to diſband his forces under Montroſs and 
his adherents: and then Laneric, with other rigid covenanters, prevailed fo far on 
D. Lefly, that he aſſured them he would take no reſolution, till the arrival of Ar- 
gyle., This head of the covenanters had been ſent for from Ireland, upon advice of 
the king's coming to the Scotch army; and to gain time, with means of corruption, 
got another promiſe from Ley, that he would not engage for his majeſty, till he 
had been at London and returned again. When Argyle got thither, he repreſented 
ſo effectually to his friends in parliament, the neceſſity of keeping the Scotch army 
in their intereſt, and of obliging D. Lefly (which, after the king's offer, a ſmall mat- 
ter would not do) that they ſent him ſo large a preſent, as put an end to all thoughts 
of his declaring with the army for his majeſty. It was obſerved by ſome, that when 
Argyle, on his return from London, kiſſed the king's hand, the day having till then 
been fair and pleaſant, there began inſtantly a terrible thunder, with lightening and 
rain, which continued all the night with unuſual violence ; the ſame accident hap- 
pening, with the ſame circumſtances (though there was a week's interval between 
the times) the moment that duke Hamilton was admitted to the ſame favour. 


IT was, probably, to furniſh the Scots with a pretence for their future conduct, that Propaitiona 


the two houſes, after rejecting all kind of treaties, thought fit, at the latter end of 


two houſes to 


July, to ſend his majeſty certain propoſitions, requiring him, “to revoke all his the king. 


« declarations againſt them; to confirm their treaties with the Scots, and their ſub- 
84 ſequent declarations; to taks the covenant, and paſs acts for impoſing it on all 
« perſons; for eradicating epiſcopacy ; for the ſale of biſhops and chapter lands; 
for authorizing the aſſembly of divines; for ſettling religion as both houſes ſhould 
«, agree; to veſt the militia in them expreſly for twenty years, and in effect for 
ever; to give up his negative voice; to vacate all honours granted by him fince 
May 22, 1642; to entruſt them, as well with the education and diſpoſal of his 
« children, as with the nomination of all the great officers of ſtate, the judges, and 
<« the privy counſellors ; ; and to leave the moſt conſiderable of his faithful ſubjects at 
«. their mercy.” The king had offered over and over to paſs all acts which they 
could deviſe for the good of his people, and the aſſurance of their liberties: but they 
wanted to engroſs all power to themſelves, and to ſtrip him ſo entirely of every 
branch of royal authority, that when he aſked their commiſſioners, what power 
would be left him, if he agreed to the propoſitions (which were preſented to him on 
Fuly 24) they were not able to give him an anſwer. Demands ſo monſtrous would 
not bear reaſoning; the commiſſioners were forbidden to treat, and ordered to re- 
ceive only a ſimple affent or denial, not to one, but to all the propoſitions. The 
king could not grant them, conſiſtent with his honour, conſcience, juſtice, and the 
good of the kingdom ; and fince he was to be reduced to nothing, thinking it more 
_ eligible to have it done by others than by himſelf, he took the onely party left him, 
that of rejecting the propoſitions, M. Bellievre coming aver from France, with the 
character of embaſſador, before they were ſent away; but after they had been ſettled, 
. this circumſtance, in his audience of the two houſes, on Fuly 17, as the 
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reaſon why he waved offering his maſter's mediation (which would not be admit- 
ted) and deſired only a paſs for going to his majeſty and the eſtates of Scotland. His 
chief buſineſs was to encourage, by the promiſe of French ſuccours, the Scots to an 
union with the Engliſh Preſbyterians in vigorous meaſures for the king's ſervice»: 
and Montreuil returned at the ſame time to Neucaſtle, to aſſiſt in that negotiation, 
which produced no effect; though he ſucceeded better in another part of his com- 
miſſion, in procuring ſome levies of men, upon the diſbanding of the Scotch army, 

TRE Scots, who had a little before, made a mighty bluſter about their right in 
the king, and talked ſo big, that it looked as if a quarrel would enſue between the 
two nations, now lowered their note: and entered into a treaty for quitting the 
realm, and delivering up all the towns they had garriſoned in England, upon the 
payment of the arrears due to their army. In ſtating the accompts of pay, charges, 
loſſes, and damages, the general eſtimate * thereof amounted to 1,929,415/. 65. 5 d. 
from which the Engliſh deducted 1,462,769 /. 5 5. 3d. for money already paid, 
depredations, free quarter, and other articles, It would have been an endleſs affair 
to have examined the particulars of theſe accompts: and the Scots ſoon propoſed to 
take 200, ooo J. at preſent, and 300,000 J. more within a twelve month. The 


commons at firſt would not give above 200, ooo J. but agreed at laſt to 400,000 l. 


half to be paid, when the king's perſon was delivered up to their commiſſioners, 
and the other moiety within a year after. They had reſolved on Sept. 18, that his 
majeſty's perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of, as the two houſes thought fit: and yet the 
Scotch commiſſioners pretended afterwards to treat upon the ſubje& 3, to little pur- 
poſe, all that appears to have been done, being only, that he ſhould be carried, ndt 
to Warwick-caſile, but to one of his own houſes, and that whoever was employed 


by the Scotch eſtates, ſhould have free acceſs to his perſon, After the departure of 
the Engliſh commiſſioners with their exorbitant propoſitions, the chancellor and 


Argyle went to London: and Leven, the Scotch genera], ſet a guard of ſoldiers +, 
who were continually ſmoaking, at the king's chamber-dopr, both within and 
without, to his great offence, and the depriving him of quiet and retirement, on 
pretence that he had deſigned an eſcape, which it was natural for him to wiſh, as 
it would have broken all the meaſures of both parliaments, and have enabled him 
to treat or join with either, as he found moſt convenient for his affairss The com- 
mon people all over Scotland were generally well- affected to him, and all the gentry 
in the north were ready to receive him; a ſhip was ſent from Hollande to take him 
aboard: and his eſcape might eaſily have been effected, had it been managed by men 
of abilities and integrity. It had always been a policy of the Scorch covenanters to 
plant a man about the king to betray all his counſels; V. Murray, groom of his 
bed · chamber, had done that infamous office for them many years: he had lately 


been tried, as a ſpy for coming into the parliament quarters on a meſſage from his 


majeſty, but being acquitted by the council of war, and ſet at liberty, had come to 
Newcaſtle with the reputation of a ſufferer in the royal cauſe, and was allowed to 


attend his maſter according to his office. His undertaking the affair, hindered the king 


from making uſe of others, more faithful and capable of effecting it: and he took 
care to make it the publick talk of the army, before any thing was ready for the at- 
tempt, which was thereby rendered the more difficult, and, through the precautions 
taken againſt it, impracticable, ſome ſhips being ſent to lye at the mouth of the 
Tyne, and his majeſty's perſon ſo ſtrictly guarded. Murray had acquainted his bar- 
ber with the whole ſcheme 5, which the fellow diſcovered ; depoſing upon, oath, 
that he had told it him: yet, notwithſtanding this evidence, Murray was not ſo 
much as proſecuted. It was the king's unhappy fate to be always betrayed, and 
kept from taking other meaſures by truſling to the profeſſions of men,” who never 
meant to perform the ſervice they promiſed ; this was the caſe of duke Hamilton's 


" Sabran, f. 344. | * Commons fournal, Auguſt 14, 19, 20, 27. Sept. I, 10. bid. Oct. 1. 
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undertaking to go to Edenburgh, and engage the committee of eſtates to declare for esse 
his majeſty; who knew well, that he was able, in Argyle's abſence, to carry that? 
point, which would have been followed by a like declaration of the army. Hamil- * 


ton entering Edenburgh, on Auguſt 11, with a train of 400 horſe, found the com- 
mittee of eſtates and the privy council conſulting on the ſubject: but inſtead of 
getting them to declare for the king, made it his buſineſs to delay it, by ſending a de- 
putation to deſire he would fign the Engli/h propoſitions, and then putting off a 
reſolution till the meeting of parliament on Nov. 3, when he was ſure the Chancellor, 
Argyle, and Wariſton would be returned to carry it againſt his majeſty. "Theſe ſteps 
ſeem to have been taken in concert between Hamilton and Argyle ; this laſt having, 
at his arrival in London, affured his friends in the two houſes, that no reſolution 
would be taken in Scotland, till the parliament met in November, 


THERE were three parties in it; Argyle's which was for depoſing the king and Proceedings 


deſtroying the monarchy; Hamilton s, who pretended to defire the preſervation of 
both, but laboured underhand for their ruin; and the third, compoſed of perſons 
who depended on neither, and were really for ſupporting his majeſty and the conſti- 
tution, but not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough to carry their points, choſe to join 
the Hamiltons, as more favourable to their principles and deſigns, than the Argyles. 
By their affiſtance the duke of Hamilton* carried whatever he pleaſed in the be- 
ginning of the ſeſſion: but when the laird of Innerpeffer commiſſioner for Angus, 
having felt the pulſe of the greateſt part of the members, preſſed him to have the 
queſtion put without delay, aſſuring him, it would be carried for the king by thirty 
voices, whereas Argyle's party and the committee of the kyrke were intriguing fo 
buſily, that there was danger of its being loſt, if deferred, the duke, thanking him 
for his affection to the king, defired to have the timing of the buſineſs left to him- 
ſelf. Jnnerpefer repreſented the next week, that ſeveral had been drawn off, fo that 
it could be carried only by fifteen, and, if delayed. a week longer, all hopes would be 
gone; yet received the fame anſwer, as before. Thus was the matter put off till 
Dec. 15, when letters being come from the commiſſioners at London, that they had 
agreed for 200,000 J. ſterling in hand, to deliver up the king, without any con- 
ditions, it was reſolved in the grand committee to approve that agreement; Hamil- 
ton and Laneric oppoſing, but all their party concurring in, the reſolution, Before 

this was reported to the parliament, it was thought fit, for ſetting a gloſs on fo in- 
famous a tranſaction, to ſignify to his majeſty, that unleſs he ſigned the propoſitions, 
they would withdraw their army, and leave him to the Engliſh; expecting nothing 
from him but, what they received, a refuſal. Montreuil had treated all this while 
with the Hamiltons, ſhewing them his maſter's letters of credit, offering penſions to 
ſome, promiſing all aid from France, and avoiding to give them any jealouſy by con- 
verſing with thoſe of the third party: but ſeeing plainly there was no dependance 
udon them, he treated with theſe laſt, who did not want inclination, either to act in 
parliament, or to take up armes, for the king's ſervice, were they joined by the 


in the Scotch 
parliament, 


Hamiltons, having otherwiſe no hopes of ſucceſs. At laſt, in the beginning of 4. D. 1647. 
January, letters came from the commiſſioners at London, that they had abſolutely . 


concluded the bargain for ſelling the king to the Exgliſb, and for the 200,000 J. 
being paid at his delivery: and then the report of the committee was confirmed by 
parliament ; Hamilton and Laneric proteſting againſt it, to ſave appearances of their 
loyalty, whilſt all their party voted for it: Calender, Morton, and Hume withdraw- 
ing, when they found an oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and of 200 that ſtaid in the 
houſe, only the earls of Kinghorn and Tullibardin, the lords Spynie and Elibank, 
Tnnerpeffer with three other commiſſioners of ſhires, and three of burghs daring to 
give their negative, Purſuant to this reſolution, the money, being ſent down in ſpecre 
under a guard of horſe, was paid, and the king delivered, on 3 Jan. 28, to the Eng- 
Montreuil letter, Jan. 1, * Guthry, 190, 191, 2, 3, 4, 7. Montreuil letter, Feb. 12. 
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CARL Es I. Iiſb commiſſioners, who carried him to Holdenby, not ſcrupling to call the. Scots a 


7 D167 
D troops went out of Newcaſtle, the Engliſb officers could ſcarce keep 


pack of Jeus, for ſelling their ſovereign. The horror of the action was univerſal: 


the women of the town from following, and pelting them wich ſtones: but the 
chiefs of the two prevailing factions eaſily conſoled themſelves with the purchaſe 
money, of which, beſides 15,000 J. for his friends, Argyle received 30, ooo J. ſor 
his own ſhare, Hamilton as much for himſelf, Variſton zoool. and a great part of 


the reſt was diſtributed among the leading Preſbyterian miniſters, many of whom 


became from this time very rich, and lived very ſumptuouſly. Berwick and Car- 
lifle being delivered up, the new fortifications of both were ſlighted: and the Scorch 


army was diſbanded on its return home, a body only being kept up of 6000 foot, 


Difference 
between the 
Prefbyterians 
and Inde pen- 
d. u. 


and 1200 horſe, commanded chiefly by officers of Argyle's faction. The Scots, 
before they parted with his majeſty, were very ſolicitous about engaging him to be 
ſilent as to their breach of faith, and to lay his commands on Montreuil (who was 
very free in upbraiding them) to be ſo too: and they prevailed in their ſuit, either 
becauſe he faw it could anſwer no end, or in hopes of holding by their means a 
correſpondence, during his confinement, with the queen 3 which they undertook, 
but never performed. 

Tux two factions in the honſe of commons, toafideraly the king as their com- 
mon enemy, had ſuſpended their differences, whilſt he was in a condition to oppoſe 
them: but having him now in their power, they began to contend about the go- 
vernment of the nation. They: were equally verſed in the arts of diſſimulation 
and falſehood, equally wicked and malicious in their intentions; and equally un- 
reſtrained by any ſcruples or motions of conſcience: but in point of politicks, the 
Independents had much the advantage. They were governed by Cromwell and one 


or two more, to whom they implieitely reſigned the conduct of their intereſt, to ad- 


vance it or lie by, as they found it ſeaſonable or otherwiſe; always keeping their 


main end in view, purſuing it ſteddily, and making all means, right or wrong, ſub- 


ſervient to their purpoſe. The Preſbyterians were not ſo well united; Hollis, 


Stapleton, Lewis, and others, who appeared at their head, were men of ſenſe and 


courage: but had a very difficult taſæ to manage a party, compoſed of perſons, 
vain, conceited, ſelf-ſufficient, vehement, head - ſtrong, and formal, whoſe natures 
were to be obſerved, and theie humours conſulted, before meaſures could be taken, 
or their concurrence obtained; and they were ſometimes forced to comply with 
them in points prejudicial to their defigns. They were reſtrained; from ſome ſteps, 


out of a notion that the people would not like them, and from others, becauſe they 


were againſt the ſenſe of their miniſters, who, well enough qualified by their noiſe, 
nonſenſe, cant, invectives, and ſcurrility to raiſe diſturbances in a ſtate, were very 
unfit to ſettle a government: hence aroſe a diſtraction and timidity in their counſels, 
irreſolution in executing them, variableneſs in their mea ſures, and ſuch an incon- 
ſiſtent conduct, that it looked, as if they had no determinate end in view, or did not 
conſider the proper and neceſſary means of effecting what they propoſed. The In- 
dependents never troubled themſelves, whether the people liked their proceedings or 
not; they impoſed on them as long as they could, and when they could do it no 


longer, ſupplied with force the want of Perſuaſion; all their heads were preachers, 


and kept thoſe of the clergy, who ſerved them in the city pulpits, entirely under theic 
command: and theſe being more learned and rational, than their rivals, were gene- 
rally followed by. the moſt ſubſtantial citizens, whilſt the Preſbyterians had their 
churches crouded by the meaner ſort of people. The: pretenee too of liberty of 
conſcience. and an univerſal. toleration, drew all other ſects, an infinite number 
whereof had riſen up of late, into the intereſt of the Independents; who had-vaſtly- 
increaſed their power, even before it came to be obſerved, The firſt foundation of 
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it, by ſteps, that ſeemed taken for other purpoſes. The nation had been at an in- 


niture of the king's palaces, the houſes of malignants, and the plunder of churches, 
and out of the revenues of the crown, biſhops, chapters, and the eſtates of ſequeſtered 
delinquents, beſides the produce of the cuſtoms, exciſe, capitation, and other taxes, 
to the amount of above forty millions ſterling; of which near three millions had 
been diſtributed among the members of both houſes, for the reparation of pretended 
loſes, and the reward of rebellious ſervices, Theſe recompences rather increaſed 
than leſſened after the king's retreat to the Scotch army; and yet the ſaving of 
expence, in order to pay off the heavy debts, which had been contracted, ſerved for 
a pretence to diſband all forces, except thoſe of the new model, the officers whereof 


had been all named by Cromwell, and the common ſoldiers fitted by enthuſiaſtical 
notions for all his purpoſes. : | | Fg 


the forces in aſſociated. counties, as ſoon as the towns and forts, which had been 
held for the king, were reduced. Thoſe of Wales, and the marches, Salhp, Staf- 
ford, Cheſhire, and Lancaſhire were all ordered to embark directly for Ireland; thoſe 
of Eſſex, the eaſtern, northern, and weſtern aſſociations were broke, and only ſuch 
ſent thither, as would voluntarily enter into the ſervice. A reſolution had been 
taken, the very day the news of the king's being in the Scotch army reached Lon- 
don, for breaking Maſſey's brigade: but the want of money to pay off the very great 
arrears of the ſoldiers; pay (the officers being obliged to take the publick faith for 
theirs) put it off till the 200 of October. The Preſbyterians ſeemed all this while 
not aware of the conſequences of diſbanding all thoſe different corps, and leaving the 
nation in the hands of the new modelled army, which had been exempted from the 
Triſh ſervice: but the lords, taking the alarm on this occaſion, paſſed 3 a vote, *« that 
4 forces raiſed- by both houſes could not be diſbanded by the order of either, the 
« conſent of both being neceſſary,” and tranſmitting it to Sir T. Fairfax, who had 
been directed by the commons to reduce Maſſey's brigade, expected his conformity to 
their order. The /ower bouſe, had been long uſed to ſlight the upper: and ordering 
him to proceed with ſpeed and effect in diſbanding that brigade, which was not 
comprized in the vote of the lords, it was broke accordingly. Had only this corps 
ol troops been kept up, the new-modelled army durſt never have attempted to fly 
in the face of the two houſes: but the diſſolution of it, and the death of the earl of 
Eſſex, who alone could have raiſed another army, put them abſolutely in the power 
of Fairfax g. The earl expired, on Sept. 14, 1646, of a lethargic indiſpoſition, in 
a juncture ſo ſeaſonable for the intereſts of the Independents, that many ſuſpected he 
died of poiſons and both houſes, on October 22, attended his funeral. There was, 
however, one meaſure taken upon the ruin of his majeſty's affairs, the filling up of 
the vacancies in the houſe of commons by new elections, in proportion as counties 
were reduced, which ſeems to have turned to the advantage of the Preſbyterians. 
For though Fairfax and colonel Rich were returned for Cirenceſter, as Treton, Har- 
riſon; Fleetwood, Rainſboroug b, with other officers of the army, were for other places, 
where force or terror prevailed, and fate in the houſe notwithſtanding the elf 
denying ordinance: yet puritaniſm having long taken root in corporations, the Preſ⸗ 
byterians had a majority in the new members. They carrried every thing in the 
houſe; and had they been influenced by the leaſt regard to the good and peace of 
up with his majeſty: but they had contracted ſuch an habit of treating him ill, that 
TI 0 5 e pou 7% v1 
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it was laid in the new model of the army, and they proceeded uniformly to increaſe Cuanr es . 


finite expence 1n the war, and immenſe ſums had been raiſed by the ſale of the fur- * 


Tuls pretence, and the diſtreſs of the Proteftants in Ireland, which both parties Parliamentary 
Wanted to get under their dominion, were deemed good reaſons for diſbanding all Pore dings. 
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CuARLES I. being now in their power, he met with harſher uſage, than an ordinary priſoner, 


A Rt 
A. D. 16 


The Preſoyte- 
r1ans attempt 
ro diſband 
part of the 
army, and 
ſent another 
part to Ve- 
land, 


and in ſome points, worſe than the moſt odious malefactors. Whilſt he was on 
the road, great multitudes had come from all parts to ſee him, moſt out of cu- 
rioſity, many to be touched for the evil; and on this laſt account there was no ſmall 
reſort to him at Holdenby: Sir Edm. Warcup*, a zealous parliamentarian, and ſe- 
cretary to the commiſſioners at the treaty of Newport, was one of thoſe cured by his 
touch of that diſtemper. The houſe of commons, apprehenſive that this might 
keep up a veneration to the king, prohibited that reſort, and publiſhed a declaration 
to inform the people, that the practice was ſuperſtitious. -'There might be a politi- 
cal view in this proceeding; and perhaps the ſtrict confinement in which they held 
bim, might be defigned to keep him from all correſpondence with the queen and 
his faithful ſubjects: but the denying his repeated requeſts, that he might have two 
of his chaplains to officiate for him in religious duties, was a barbarity ſcarce heard 
of in any country, It was ſtill more grating, to be plagued with two of their ſedi- 
tious miſſionaries, whom they ſent to ply about him *, men of mean parts, and of 


moſt impertinent and troubleſome confidence and importunity. 


Tux view of the Preſbyterians was, to cruſh the Independents: their quarrel was 
about the fpoils of the crown, and who ſhould poſſeſs the government, of which 
both agreed to ſtrip his majeſty : they had neither of them any regard to him, far- 
ther than to promote their own ends by his countenance, and to make him ſub- 


ſervient to their reſpective intereſts. They imagined the name of parliament would, 


as it had done hitherto, enſure obedience to all their ordinances; not conſidering, 
that the name was no longer venerable, and though they had eaſed the nation of 
200,000 l. a year paid to the king for ſhip-money, they had in lieu thereof loaded + 
it annually with three millions, haraſſed all. parts of the realm with their commit- 
tees and ſubcommittees for examinations and ſequeſtrations, compoſed of mean and 

corrupt perſons, whoſe will and paſſions in the exerciſe of their powers over-ruled 
all law, whoſe avarice was inſatiable, and whoſe oppreſſions were inſupportable. 
The people had been long impoſed upon by their pretences, but the ſenſe of feeling 
had opened their eyes: they felt themſelves impoveriſhed by endleſs taxes and ex- 
actions; they ſaw their liberties and perſons ſubjected to the lawleſs and arbitrary 
tiranny of what was called a parliament, to which they naturally imputed all the 
calamities and miſeries they groaned under; and hence aroſe an almoſt univerſal diſ- 
content. The Preſbyterians hoped to regain them by leſſening the taxes, and at 
the ſame time to get the better of the Independents by diſbanding the army, fince the 
Scots had returned home, and their forces were caſhiered. This was the meaning 
of the commons in their votes of Feb. 17, 18, and March 5, * that only 5000 
« horſe and 1000 dragoons ſhould be kept up ; that 7 regiments of foot, 3000 
« horſe, and 1200 dragoons ſhould be ſent to Ireland, and that no more foot ſhould 
ebe maintained, than were neceſſary to man the garriſons kept in places not diſ- 
« mantled.” It was probably to-reconcile Fairfax to theſe meaſures, that they con- 
tinued him general of the ſtanding army, allowing none under him of an higher 
rank than that of a colonel, which could not but diſoblige Cromwell: and on oc- 


caſion of the petition from Eſſex, complaining of the diſorders of the ſoldiers, and 


deſiring their removal, empowered him to quarter the army, where he ſhould think 
proper. This was too great a power to be truſted to a man, who had no ſagacity or 
judgment of his own, but ſuffered himſelf to be led implicitely by Cromwell: and 


they ſoon found it deſtructive of their deſigns, when he drew his forces nearer toge- 


ther, and within two days march of London. The common council, alarmed at it, 
preſented s a petition to the commons, expreſſing © their apprehenſions of the army's 
« adyancing nearer the city, praying that it might be removed and diſbanded; and 


' Salmonet, ii. 11. Mbitloct, 248. * See his letter to Dr. N bene AV. Ballard de — Magd. | 
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« that they might have the liberty of chooſing annually the e deren for their Ciantesl, 
« militia.” In conſequence hereof an ordinance was made, that they might chooſe 22 aa 
31 perſons ' to govern their militia for a year, and the aldermen Pennington, War- 0's 
ner, Fowke, and Kenrich, with the colonels Vi lſon, Player, and Tichburn being left 

out in the new. liſt of commiſſioners, it was confirmed, on May 4, by another or- 

dinance ; which making the Preſbyterians maſters of all the force of the city, 

might have enabled them to attain their ends, if they had not wanted ſenſe, ſpirit, 

courage, union, and reſolution enough to make a proper uſe of that advantage. 

They knew very well the falſhood, hypocriſy, arts, and deſigns of Cromwell; who 

had been free enough in Jecharing, e that he would not ſcruple piſtolling his ma- 

« jeſty, if he met him in the field, nor be ſatisfied with any terms of peace, but 

« what would ſuppreſs the nobility and deſtroy the monarchy.” They knew, he 

had inſpired the ſame principles and ſentiments into his officers and ſoldiers, and 

was abſolute maſter of the army; that he was ſupported by all the Tndependent 

faction, and the infinite multitude of Fanaticks, riſen up of late and threatening the 
deſtruQion of all religion; and that he ſtuck at no meaſures, however treacherous, 

violent, and cruel, to carry his point: yet inſtead of preparing in time force to op- 

poſe his attempts *, they broke all the foot of Poyntz's brigade in the north, and 

inſtead of exerting their authority, with vigour and ſteddineſs, which might perhaps 

have ſucceeded at firſt, before the combination of officers was fully formed, they 
condeſcended to the humble method of perſuaſions and intreaties, 

To keep the army firm in his intereſts, and united in their proceedings, Crom- The two 
well had formed two councils; one of two or three corporals and ſergeants out of ba dhe 
each regiment, choſen by the common ſoldiers, and called agitators; the other of army. 
ſuperior officers, choſen by thoſe of the ſame rank ; each being to conſider apart all 
the acts and orders of parliament in relation either to the reforming, dividing, and 
diſbanding the army, or to the ſettlement of the kingdom. The ſoldiers, delighted 
with this privilege, were ready to embark in any violent meaſures ſuggeſted by a 
council of their comrades: and theſe acting in concert with the higher officers, who 
having been put in by Cromwell, received their directions from him, the whole 
army was ſoon united, in a teſolution that they would not be diſbanded: and pro- 
ceeded uniformly i in taking and timing the ſteps neceſſary for ſubduing the parlia- 
ment, which, after treating their ſovereign with unheard of inſolence for ſeveral 
ears, was now going tamely to ſubmit to their own mercenaries, the ſcum of the 
nation. The two houſes referring the manner, how the forces deſigned for Ireland 
ſhould be drawn out, to the committee for Triſh affairs at Derby. - houſe 3, 3, the lord 
Wharton, Sir W. Waller, Sir J. Clotworthy, and Mr, Salloway junior, were ap- 
pointed to go down, on March 20, to Saffron Walden, the head quarters, with in. 
ſtructions to treat with the general and officers on the ſubject: but Marton de- 
clined the commiſſion. The reſt, going down, found the officers generally diſ- 

inclined to the ſervice of Treland: and when the commiſſioners had acquainted 
them with the terms offered by the two houſes, they refuſed to engage, till they 
knew what particular corps were to be continued in England, who was to com- 
mand thoſe that engaged for Ireland, and what aſſurance they ſhould have of pay 
and ſubſiſtence during their employment there, and, till ſatisfaction was given them 
for their arrears, as well as an indemnity for their paſt ſervice in England. The 
officers, being convened again the next day, perſiſted in their former anſwer: and 
the commiſſioners returned the day follow ing to London; having been firſt informed 
of a dangerous petition from the ſoldiers, that had been offered to the convention 
of officers in the general's own houſe, and preſſed with ſo much paſſion, that ge- 
neral Fincber, making exceptions to it, was re proached by colonel Rich, as a perſon 
not fit to live in the army. Fairfax, pretending to know nothing of this petition, 
OE April 18. March 29. 3 Sir I. in aller*s Vindication, MS. p. nes Gul. Courtney, Bar, 
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Caanrtesl. undertook to ſuppreſs whatever might give offence: but the commiſſioners were no 
>—"V >> ſooner come to town, than a copy of the petition was ſent up, with the following 
A. D. 1647. c 11 4 - b di f I} . 
repreſentation or demands: * 1., A full indemnity, by ordinance of parliament, with 
« the royal afſent. 2. That auditors ſhould be ſpeedily ſent down to ſettle their 
T ; Tha and ſatisfaction given them for their arrears before the diſbanding. 
P 


| 0 | hat none, who had voluntarily ſerved the parliament in the late war, ſhould 
« be preſſed to ſerve as ſoldiers, nor the horſe be compelled to ſerve on foot. 

| « That an equitable reparation might be made. for the loſſes of officers and ſoldiers, 
IF b by impriſonment or otherwiſe, and ſome proviſion for the maimed, and the wi- - 
| dos and children of ſuch as had been lain in the parliament's ſervice. And, 
| « That the army, till diſbanded, might be regularly paid, and enabled to diſcharge 
| | « their quarters.” This petition and repreſentation had been tendered to ſeveral 
| | regiments, with directions, that all who refuſed to ſubſcribe ic ſhould be ſtruck out 
l of the muſter roll ; and the regiments which lay at a diſtance had been ordered to 
draw near the head quarters, in order to a general rendezvous ; lieutenant general 
Hammond, Ireton, Lilburn, Pride, and a few others, having the management of 
the whole affair. A declaration, ſigned March 22, was likewiſe ſent up by a very 
conſiderable number of field officers and others, who refuſed to ſubſcribe the peti- 
tion; expreſſing their readineſs for the ſervice of Ireland, repreſenting modeſtly the 
inducements moſt likely to work upon the ſoldiery, and referring their own parti- 
cular intereſts entirely to the care of parliament. 

Wuen theſe paſſiges were reported, and the petition, with the declaration, laid 
before the houſe, colonel Eqdward Harley avowed the tender of the petition to the 
ſeveral regiments of the army to be ſubſcribed by the ſoldiers, as true to his know- 
ledge: and Treton as poſitively maintained it to be a mere fiction, that there was no 
fuch petition, nor any thing like it in agitation, This contradiction kept the com- 
\ mons ſome time in ſuſpence ; till, in the middle of the debate, a letter came to colo- 

nel Roffter, from his major out of Lincolnſhire, ſignifying, that a petition had been 
ſent him from the head quarters, to be ſubſcribed by the regiment, with directions 
that he ſhould return their ſubſcriptions to Treton, and the other officers abovemen- 
tioned. This putting the fact out of diſpute, ſome moved for vigorous meaſures to 
ſuppreſs the petition; and Ireton owned that there was a petition, and he had, with 
other officers, been obliged to ſign it, for fear of worſe conſequences ; the army be- 
ing in ſuch a flame, as was not to be allayed but by gentle and tender proceedings. 
Thoſe which the houſe took were, a letter from the ſpeaker to the genera], with a 
copy of the petition, requiring him to uſe the beſt means for ſtopping it; a ſpecial 
committee to examine Waller's informations ; and a declaration, cenſuring the pe- 
tition and repreſentation annexed, as tending to raiſe diſtempers and mutiny in 
e the army, to impoſe conditions upon parliament, and to obſtruct the relief of 
« Treland; commending all that had refuſed to join in it; promiſing pardon to ſuch 
e as, by the perfuaſion of others, had been drawn to fign it, if they ſhould manifeſt 
2 their diſlike of what they had done, by proceeding no further therein : anddeclar- 
« Ing that all who perſiſted i in promoting i it, ſhould be proſecuted, as enemies to the 
* ſtate and diſturbers of the publick peace.” The lords concurring in this decla- 
ration, it was printed: and ſhortly after general Ham mond, colonel Hammond, Lil- 
burn, Pride, and Grimes, were ſent for, to anſwer at the bar for their carriage in 
that affair. It was on this occaſion that the quarrel happened between Hollis and | 
| Treton , in which the latter refuſing to draw his ſword, on pretence that the delicacy 
„ of his conſcience would not allow him to fight a duel, the former pulled him by the 
| noſe, telling him, * the tenderneſs of his eonſcience would be better ſhewn in keep- 
50 ing him from provoking men, than in hindering him from giving them ſatisfac- 
tes“ T 123 FRE enjoinipg them, on April 2, to proceed no further in their dif- 
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ference, went on with the buſineſs of the army: and the Triſh committee were ſpe. CHARLES I. 
cially empowered, to draw off the forces that would engage for Ireland into a body > of WR 
by themſelves, and to diſtribute them into regiments or otherwiſe, as ſhould be (IG 
deemed molt convenient. Directions were likewiſe ſent to the general, to quarter 
the other remaining regiments more at large, and further aſunder from one another, 
and to countermand thoſe who had received orders to march up near the head quar- 
ters. It was ſtill thought fit to ſatisfy the army in ſome reaſonable points: and, by 
ſeveral votes, the troops in the counties of Leiceſter, Northampton, Warwick, Staf- 
ford, and Salop, were to be joined in one regiment under colonel Needbam, and with 
the general's, Cromwell's, Roſſiter's, Greaves's, and Whalley's, kept up in England. 
Skrppon was made commander in chief, and Maſſey lieutenant general of the horſe in 
Ireland; the pay Of officers there was to be higher than of thoſe on the Engliſh eſta- 
bliſhment ”, and that of the ſoldiers equal; and what proportion thereof was reſpi- 
ted upon the publick faith, ſhould, on the concluſion of the war, be made good to 
them out of the lands of the rebels. An ordinance was alfo brought in for the in- 
demnity of the army *: and till it could be ſettled in form, the judges had orders, 
not to receive any indictment againſt ſoldiers, for things done tempore et loco belli. 
Fairfax, in return to the ſpeaker's letter and directions, fent up the perſons of thoſe 
officers who had been named, to anſwer at the bar of the houſe for their behaviour, 
and an humble ſubmiſſion in the name of the reſt ; who meant only to expreſs their 
inconveniences, and reſolved to acquieſce in what the houſe ſhould think fit to grant 
for their relief. As for the marching up of regiments towards his head quarters, he 
did not underſtand what was meant by it, unleſs the march of Sir Hardreſs Waller's 
regiment from Newcaſtle at Skippon's. inſtance, and of colonel Hammond's and lord 
Herbert's from Cheſter, being diſmiſſed the ſervice : theſe were the very regiments 
(beſides Raznſborough's) that he was directed to countermand, and this evaſive an- 
{wer ſerved for an excuſe of his not obeying the houſe's orders, The ſame prevari- 
cation appeared i in his pretended ignorance of the petition 3, which was debated by 
the officers in his own houſe and hearing, and his own regiment being deeply en- 
gaged therein, it was ſent to others with his conſent, as the agents affirmed; nor 
can it be be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, 
WurN Hammond and the other officers appeared at the bar, they were e diſmiſſed 
wi a gentle reprimand, inſtead of being ſent to the tower, as they deſerved ; a le- 
„which emboldened them to proceed in their ſeditious courſes, and was imputed 
W eh fears of the commons. Commiſſioners were ſent down again, on April 14, 
to Walden, inſtructed to treat with the general and officers ; to ſet forth the advan- 
tages offered by the votes for encouraging the ſervice of Ireland; to draw ſuch as 
ſhould engage in it intoa body from the reſt of the army ; to diſpoſe them into regi- 
ments, or otherwiſe; to quarter them in the moſt convenient places; and where 
officers were wanting to name ſuch as they thought fit, to be preſented to the Triſh 
committee of both houſes. They found at their arrival, that the officers had been 
giving their men an ill opinion of the ſervice; that the horſe had entered into a 
combination againſt it; and great endeavours had been uſed to corrupt the foot, and 
exaſperate the army againſt the two houſes, by licentious ſpeeches, and a boa of 
pamphlets, charging them with applying to their own uſe the immenſe ſums raiſed 
upon the nation, and arraigning their government as unjuſt, oppreſſive, tyrannical, 
and acted by a faction. In treating with the general, they would fain have had 
him publiſh ſomething, to declare his diſlike of the endeavours uſed to obſtruct the 
relief of Treland: he refuſed to fign any thing of that nature, leſt it ſhould put a re- 
ſtraint on the free diſcourſes of the ſoldiers, the army being in ill humour on ac- 
count of the late declaration; but promiſed to ſpeak to his officers, and command 
them to advance the ſervice. In treating with the officers, Lambert put to them 
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Cnant ts. the ſame queſtions as had been aſked before, which were ſufficiently anſwered by 
Ae the votes they had brought down: but at laſt all the officers declared, that if they 
might continue under their preſent commanders in chief, they would unanimouſly 
engage. The Iriſh committee recommending afterwards to Fairfax to make the 
declaration deſired, he wrote a letter, of the ſame tenour with his {peech, to the of. 
ticers, not by way of command, but requeſt : and care was taken to ſlate the accompts 
of the ſoldiers deſigned for Ireland: Lilburn's regiment of foot, under colonel Kemp- 
fon, began their march towards Cheſter ; and, in all, ten troops of horſe, with fifty 
companies of foot, were drawn, notwithſtanding all obſtructions, to declare theic 
reſolution of engaging in the 177/þ ſervice, upon the conditions propoſed. The ge- 
neral had ſerved unwillingly, for a means of communication between his officers 
and the commiſſioners ; and notwithſtanding all inſtances and directions to the con- 
trary, went away to London, where, either in reward of his appearances for the ſer- 
vice, or to reconcile him to the breaking of his regiment of foot, he had a grant of 
5000/l. a year made him by the commons. The commiſſioners, diſabled to do 
any thing more at Walden, returned to town: and adviſed the diſbanding of the ſu- 
pernumerary foot (i. e. the ſurplus of what were neceſſary for garriſons) beginning 
with Fazrfax's regiment ; that ſuch officers and ſoldiers, as found they ſhould not 
be employed in England, might the readier engage for Ireland; deſiring likewiſe, 
that a timely proviſion might be made of money, for diſcharging the arrears of the 
diſbanded forces. The firſt advice was followed; two months pay being aſſigned 
to the diſbanded, and fix weeks for thoſe to be employed in Ireland: and the gene- 
ral was ordered to repair to the army, which appeared every day more mutinous. 
The agitators had been appointed, to engage the common ſoldiers in the deſigns of 
their officers, to unite all in one and the ſame intereſt, and to promote deſperate at- 
tempts, in which the latter durſt not venture to engage till they ſaw the event ; be- 
ing ready to improve them for their own ends, if they ſucceeded; if not, the fault 
was laid on the paſſion and wildneſs of the ſoldiers. Two letters, ſigned April zo, 
by the agitators of eight regiments of horſe, were ſent, one to Skippor,. the other to 
Cromwell, and by them communicated to the houſe, © complaining of ſome, who, 
« being concerned in the government; had degenerated into tyrants ; and proteſting 
« againſt the ſervice of Ireland, till their deſires were granted, and (what wasentire- 
« ly new, and did not concern the army) the juſt right and liberties of the ſubject 
te vindicated and maintained,” Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, were diſ- | 
patched to Walden, to communicate the votes for the arrears and indemnity of the | 
army, and to allay that-mutinous ſpirit in the ſoldiers, which they had originally fo- | 
mented, and now made it their buſineſs to inflame. _ 19 5 : 
The army re- THE three laſt would not meddle in collecting the ſenſe of the army, becauſe they 
fuſes to be. were concerned in it as commanders: and Skippon taking it from the council of 
| officers lately formed, made a report to the houſe, certifying that there was no diſ- 
affection in it; and their grievances were, the want of conſtant pay to diſcharge 
ce their quarters, and of debentures before their diſbanding ; that the act of indem- 
* nity was not perfected ; that they were debarred from petitioning, the right of all 
« Engliſhmen; and therefore demanded a revocation of the ordinance againſt their 
« petition, and reparation for the commitment of enſign Nichols, who had been 
. taken up for attempting to ſeduce ſuch as had engaged for Ireland. To remove 
all pretences of complaint, the houſes paſſed the ordinance of indemnity, pro- 
vided for the auditing and ſecurity of arrears, for the maintenance of the maim- 
ed, and the widows of ſuch as had been killed in the ſervice: and immediately ap- 
plied themſelves to the raiſing of money for the two months pay to ſuch as were to 
be diſbanded, For this purpoſe, the general was required to give orders, for his 
own regiment of foot to be at Chelmsford on Fune 1, where the commiſſioners of 
both houſes were to meet him, with the two months pay to be advanced at wal di- 
ß banding, 
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banding, and to accompany him to the other places aſſigned for the rendezvous of CuaRLSs J. 
Heuſon s, Lambert's, Harley's, Lilburn's, Hardreſi, Waller's, Hammond's, and 1 
1ngoldſby's, each being appointed two or three days after the other, the laſt on * 
June 15, and an injunction laid upon Fairfax, to be preſent at the di ſbanding of 
every one, except Ingoldſbys. This, being quartered at Oxford, was to be broke on 
June 4, at Woodſtock, a place too remote for him to be there in perſon: and for 
this reaſon he was charged to ſend an officer thither, to ſee it diſpanded. Inſtead 
of executing theſe commands of the two houſes, the general, who ſhould have ſet 
an example to the reſt, took a ſudden reſolut ion of removing his head quarters from 
Walden to Bury; ordering : is officers to meet him there, and his own regiment to 
follow him thither. It was there reſolved, that the votes of the houſe were unſa- 
c 1 that the quarters of the army ſhould be contracted, in order to a ge- 
* neral rendezvous for a march, and that right ſhould be demanded againſt ſuch 
« perſons as had conſpired to get them diſbanded :” this was ſignified to the houſe 
on May 3o, in a letter from Fairfax. Theſe arrogant and diſobedient proceedings 
alarmed the commons, and ſome were for taking vigorous meaſures, as at once the 
ſafeſt and moſt honourable : but Skippon (who had been gained by Cromwell) re- 
commending moderate councils, and being ſuppoſed to know the ſtate of the army, 
where he had ſo lately paſſed ſome weeks, better than any other, his advice was fol- 
| lowed. Several ordinances were paſſed, for the ſatisfaction of the army in all their 
demands; 10, ooo J. was ordered to ſatisfy the preſent neceſſities of the officers and 
ſoldiers, and the declaration againſt their petition was raſed out of the journals of 
both houſes, 'to their great diſhonour ; conceſſions, which being deemed fo many 
demonſtrations of their fear and puſillanimity, encouraged the army to more unrea- 
ſonable demands, and to higher acts of inſolence. Fairfax had now augmented his 
army to 25,000 horſe and foot, by a new levy of 4000 men more than the eſtabliſh- 
ment, without the privity or conſent of either of the houſes: this was well known; 
and it being as plain, to what all the proceedings of the army tended, it will appear 
amazing, that no application had been made all _ while for an accommodation 
with his majeſty. 
Tux king had been near three months at Holdenky, expecting propoſitions free The B 
the two houſes: and none coming, he wrote, on May 12, a letter to be communi- e rg | 
cated to them, in which he ſent an anſwer to thoſe which had been preſented to him mY N 
at Newcaftle *; deſiring them to conſider, © that if he intended to wind himſelf 

cout of his troubles by indirect means, it were eaſy for him now readily to con- 

< ſent to what had, or ſhould be, propoſed to him, and afterwards chuſe his time 

« to break all, ſince forced conceſſions are not to be kept: but maxims of this kind 
« he would not adopt for guides of his actions, holding it unlawful for any man, 
e and moſt baſe in a king, to recede from promiſes, becauſe obtained by force or 
under reſtraint. As he could not, without diſclaiming his reaſon, and doing vio- 
.* lence to his conſcience, agree to them all, he ſpecified thoſe to which he conſent- 


ce 


ed abſolutely: and, upon his coming to London, would heartily join in all that 
concerned the honour of the two kingdoms. In anſwer to all their propoſitions 
« about religion, he propoſed, to confirm the preſbyterian government, the aſſem- 

« bly of divines and the directory for three years, the time ſet down by the two 
r houſes, provided he and his houſhold might uſe the liturgy as formerly, and to 
<« allow a free conſultation with that aſſembly, twenty divines of his nomination 
« being added to them, for his majeſty and the two houſes to determine, how the 
«© church ſhould be governed afterwards. He reſpited his anſwer as to the covenant, 
e being a matter of conſcience, till he came to London, and could be affiſted by the 
e advice of his own chaplains and divines: and then he would ſhew his zeal to the 
06 e profeſſion and the union of the two kingdoms, which he conceived to 
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« be the main drift of the covenant, As to the militia, though he could not con- 
« ſent to it, in ter minis as propoſed, becauſe it would be parting entirely with the 
© power of the ſword entruſted to him, by God and the laws, for the protection 
« and government of his people, and diſinheriting his poſterity, of a right of the 
«© crown, abſolutely neceflary to the kingly office; yet, if it was meant only as a 
te ſecurity, for preſerving the peace of the realm after the troubles, and for the due 
« performance of all the agreements now to be concluded, he was willing to ſettle, 
te by act of parliament, the militia by ſea and land for ten years in the hands of per- 
te ſons named by the two houſes, with power to change the perſons, and ſubſtitute 
« others in their places, and afterwards to return into its proper channel, as in the 
te time of Q. Elizabeth. He would grant the like for Scotland, if deſired: and 
« other things being agreed, would give them ſatis faction as to Ireland. He con- 
« ceived a general act of oblivion, as it was the ordinary, would be likewiſe the 
te beſt, way to anſwer the ends propoſed in confirming the mutual declaration of 


both kingdoms, and the modifications or qualifications that followed in the pro- 


« poſitions, which he profeſſed he did not ſufficiently underſtand; deſiring them to 
« conlider his own condition, and the perpetual diſhonour that muſt cleave to him, 
te gif he ſhould thus abandon ſo many perſons of condition and fortune, as had en- 
© paged for him out of a ſenſe of duty, and that the diſcontents of ſuch numbers of 
% families might become ſeeds to future troubles. As to their new great ſeal and 
the acts done in virtue thereof, he was ready to confirm them, if not: preſſed to 
*&© yacate'his own, which, in honour and juſtice, he was obliged to maintain, and 
« the future government thereof left to his majeſty, in whom it was by law veſted. 
« He was willing to confirm the privileges and cuſtoms of London, and when he 
© came thither, ſhould be ready to gratify the parliament, as far as he could without 
« deſtroying the crown, in the nomination of the officers mentioned in the 4.4 
« article. In the chen he deſired admiſſion to his parliament, at Mami 

« with the honour due to their ſovereign, that there might be no appearance of t i 
& ſtraint, to occaſion any queſtion about the agreements,” The lords, upon this 
meſſage, were for removing the king to Oatlands, a more convenient place for a 


_ treaty than Holdenby : but the commons did not think fit to concur, and Gelared 


He is ſeized 
by the army, 
and carried 
away from 
Heoldenvy. 


their diſſent, even after his majeſty had been ſeized by the army: 
WHETHER it was owing, to the hatred they had ever ſhewn to the ling aka 


the contempt they now had of him, as their priſoner ; to their reſolution of forcing 


him againſt his'conſcience to eſtabliſh their diſcipline for ever; to their dread of the 
royal party's recovering, which, though it ſeemed cruſhed, was ſtill conſiderable; or 
to'a fond opinion of the omnipotence of parliament, and the blind obedience that 
would be paid to its orders, by ſoldiers as well as others, the Pre/byterians, who go- 
verned the two houſes, took no rational meaſures for ſecuring their power againſt | 
the attempts of an army, which they were ſure to diſoblige. There was fifty-ſix 

weeks pay due to that army; and they thought to put them off with the advance 
of eight, and a promiſe of the reſt being paid ſome time or other; for which they 


were to depend on the publick faith, the precariouſneſs whereof ſufficiently ap- 


peared by the ſeveral hundred thouſands of pounds ſtill due to Effex' s diſbanded 
officers and ſoldiers, notwithſtanding their two years attendance, petitions, and ſol- 
licitations for the payment of their arrears. | This publick faith, magnified as the 
beſt of ſecurities, had been pawned for an immenſe debt, contracted for the main- 


tenance and ſupply of a prodigious' number of forces raiſed in the aſſociated coun- 


ties throughout the kingdom (which however, conſidering the infinite ſums of mo- 


_ ney levied upon the nation, is utterly unaccountable, but on the ſuppoſition of a 


boundleſs and univerſal miſapplication and corruption) and had not the fame cre- _ 


dit, as an intereſt of 8 per cent. the name of parliament, the fury of ſome zealots, 


and the dread of others, leſt. they: — be marked as malignants, and have their 
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money taken from them, if they did not ſubſcribe it voluntarily, had procured it Caarues I. 
formerly, The citizens (who ſeem to have had among them wiſer and more fa 
cious heads, than thoſe in the commons) ſenſible of this defect oftered, on April 20, 
to lend 200,000 J. and would have advanced any ſum to have paid off all the arrears, 
and got rid of the army without complaint: but little aſe was made of this offer. 
The common council had, on Lady-day, in a petition addreſſed to parliament, com- 
plained of the preſſures and inconveniences ariſing from Pairfax's quartering the 

forces in parts near the city: and the lords had, on that occaſion, repreſented to the 
commons, the danger of their being quartered either in the counties of the eaſtern” 
aſſocĩation, or in the neighbourhood of London, eſpecially ſince there were ſome in 
the army, that took pains to render it diſaffected to parliament. It was, on a like 
petition, that an ordinance paſſed, on April 16, for empowering the common coun- 
cil to chooſe thirty-one commiſſioners for the ordering and government of the mi- 
litia, which amounted to 21,000 men, as appeared by the muſter or review made | 
thereof, on May 15, the year before. The lines and fortifications about the city | 
were ſtill in a good condition; there were ſome thouſands of the officers and ſoldiers 
diſbanded, on the framing of the new model, within the lines: and had the king 
been invited thither to a perſonal treaty (which the body of the nation, as well as of | = 
the city, earneſtly deſired, in hopes of an happy and laſting peace) there had been no - | 1 
reaſon for any apprehenſions of danger from the army. The Preſbyterian party, | 
which prevailed in the houſe of commons, ſeem to have had no jealouſy, but of the 
vanquiſhed royalifts : and whilſt order after order was iſſued for removing all who 
had ſerved the king from places within the lines and the bills of mortality, no pre- 
' cautions were taken againſt a more powerful and dangerous enemy. 
THEY were awaked ont of this ſecure and lethargic condition by the arrival of an 
expreſs, on June 4, from their commiſſioners at Holdenby, with an account, that 
George Foyce, formerly a taylor, now a.cornet in Whalley's regiment, had come thi- 
ther, with a party of 500 horſe, picked, by the agitators, out of ſeveral corps: and 
having ſecured the guards over night, was carrying his majeſty away that day to the 
army. This bold ſtep was taken, without the knowledge of Fairfax *, by the con- 

trivance and orders of Ireton and Cromwell, who both owned it to him (pretending 
it done to prevent Greaves's deſign of carrying the king to London) which put a ſtop 
to the diſſatisfaction he had expreſſed on the ſubject. Cromwell! had ſtolen out of | 2 

town the evening before with great ſecreſy, after having publickly, in the houſe o 
commons, © diſclaimed all intelligence with the army, as to their mutinous proceed- 

« ings, and invoked the curſe of God upon himſelf and his poſterity, if he ſhould 

« ever join or combine with them in any action or attempt, contrary to the houſes | 
« orders,” It was probably in obedience to Farrfax's orders, for a general ren- Ol 
dez vous, or at leaſt under this pretence, that Rainſborough's regiment, which had 

been quartered at Portſmouth and Petersfield, ready for an attempt upon the iſle of 

Ferſey under his command, had marched from their quarters to join the army, 

The commons, upon advice thereof, had ſent Rainſborough down, on May 28, to 
ſtop his regiment, wherever he found it, till further order: but inſtead of obeying, 
this confident of Cromwell took care to ſeize 3 500 J. as it was carry ing to Oxford 
for Ingoldſby's regiment at its diſbanding: and ſeizing the ammunion and artillery 
there lodged, brought them away to the army, which now wanted nothing for a 
march to London. The news of the king's being in the hands of the army was re- 
ceived in the houſe of commons with aſtoniſhment, and not without a ſad prognoſti- 
cation of the fatal effects, which afterwards enſued: nor was his majeſty free from 

the like apprehenſions notwithſtanding the civilities he received from the officers in 


. 
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general, and the mighty profeſſions of duty, and reſtoring him to his right, Which MW 
were made by Cromwell and Teton. Fairfax undertook for the ſafety of his per- 
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ſon, whilſt he diſobeyed the orders of the houſes for ſending him back to Holdenby : 


wt NE and allowed a freer. acceſs of all kind of perſons to him, than had been indulged 


'The army ad- 
vances to- 
wards Con- 


gon. 


him ſince his impriſonment. The houſes were at a loſs what to do in a ſituation, 
which required immediate reſolutions to be taken: but having begun with timid 
meaſures, they perſiſted in the fame; and ſent down a committee all of the Tnde- 
pendent party, and in a cabal with Cromwell and Ireton, to read their votes at the head 
of the army, and perſuade the officers to diſband. The votes were read to the army, 
drawn up on Triplb heath, five miles from Cambridge, but without any effect: and 
no advice coming in ſome days from the committee to the houſes, Sir T, Widdring- 
ton and colonel Mhite were ſent down, as additional commiſſioners, to diſcover the 
particular deſigns of the officers, and What would give them a full ſatisfaction. In 
the mean time, a ſummons was ſent to the city, in a letter ſigned at Royſton, on 
June 10, by the general and twelve field officers, wherein “they repreſented them- 
« ſelves under a double capacity, as foldiers and Engliſhman; confeſſing, that in the 
ce firſt they were limited to their former demands, but, in the latter, they claimed a 


« further latitude, io enquire into the government of the ſtate, and the liberties of 


« the ſubject, without attempting to alter the conſtitution in church or ſtate, or do- 
« ing any hurt to the city, towards which they were advancing, unleſs the citizens 
« took up armes to oppole their undertakings; threatening in this caſe ruin and de- 
« ſtruction.” This letter being laid before the two houſes *, a committee of ſafety 
was immediately appointed to conſult with the commiſſioners of the London, how 
to put the forces of the city, Weſtminſter, and all places within the lines of com- 
munication, in a poſture of defence, for their common preſervation, - and for the 
ſupprefling of all tumults. Orders were given for preſſing horſes, raiſing forces, 
engaging reformados (great numbers whereof were then within the lines) and for 
calling in Pye'sand Greaves's regiments, with other corps of horſe, foot, and dragoons 
which had come off from the army; ſo that things ſeemed in a fair "ny of pre- 
paration. 

. A LETTER Was ſent to Fairfax, requiring him not to advance within betty miles 
I London; but it had not reached his hands, when they received one from him, 


dated the fins day, and demanding a month's pay for his army, to be ſent to him 


at St. Alban s, whither he was marching: and this was followed the next day by 
another, aſſigning ſome trifling reaſons for his advances, and as ſorry an excuſe for 
not marching back, according to their order. This laſt came attended with one of 
the ſame date, the firſt they had received, from their commiſſioners at the army, 
counterapeing the general's excuſes, which was received on June 13: and it was 


ſignified to them in return, that they would not anſwer his letter, till he had 


marched back to forty alles diſtance from London in obedience to their firſt order ; 
another being now ſent him for delivering the king' 8 perſon to their commiſſioners, 
to be carried to Richmond under colonel Roſſiter's guard, in order to a treaty for the 
peace of the kingdom. The two houſes had acted hitherto with ſome appearance of 
reſolution: but the hot fit was ſoon over, and all their vigorous meaſures broken by 
the leave given the common council to ſend a letter to Fairfax, which had their ap- 
probation, as couched in terms not liable to exception. It contained in ſubſtance, 
« a compliment to the army for former ſervices; a deſire that the general would 
«© retire thirty miles from London, becauſe his nearer approach would much enhance 


the price of victuals, and give diſcontented perſons an opportunity of raiſing tu- 


« mults; a proteſt againſt all thoughts of levying a new war; and a declaration, 
te that the poſture of defence, wherein they had put themſelves by direction of par- 
„ liament, was not in oppoſition to the juſt deſires of the army (which they had 
ce recommended i in petitions to the two houſes) but only for their own and the par- 
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« Iiament's defence againſt any unjuſt violence,” It was not ſo much the contents Cxan rl 
of this letter, as the correſpondence, which did miſchief; for the aldermen Fozwhe —Y = 
and Gibbs, being, by the worſt politicks in nature, choſen to carry it, becauſe they ns 
were of the Independent faction, and agreeable to the chief officers in the army, 

gave theſe laſt encouragement to proceed, and returned with proper inſtructions, to 
intimidate or cajole the citizens, and to ſlacken their preparations for defence. To 
give ſome countenance to their proceedings, petitions to the general were framed in 
the army, defiring it might not diſband, till the publick grievances were redreſſed, 
juſtice executed, and peace ſettled: it was pretended, that theſe came from Eſſex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, but they were of little moment, being ſigned only by a few in- 

_ conſiderable hands, privately gained by ſome Independent factors. The houſes were 
more alarmed by a letter, of June 15, from the general, with a declaration of the 
ſame date, expreſſing the deſires of the army, that the houſe of commons might 
e be ſpeedily purged of ſuch as ought not to fit there; that ſuch as abuſed the par- 
tc lament and army, and endangered the kingdom, might be ſpeedily diſabled; that 

the ſubject might have free liberty to petition the parliament ; that the kingdom 
might be ſatisfied in point of accompts; that an act of oblivion be paſſed; that 
all the arbitrary powers of committees or deputy- lieutenants be ſuppreſſed; and 
that a time might be fixed for the determination of the preſent parliament, and 
for the beginning and ending of future parliaments, the two laſt articles where- 
of had been formerly moved in the houſe of commons, but thrown out by the In- 
dependent faction. Fowke and Gibbs, bringing with them a duplicate of this repre- 
ſentation, and a letter from Fairfax to the common council, “ aſſuring them of the 
good affect ions of the army, provided they would be quiet, and not offer to inter- 
« meddle,” made ſuch elogiums on the integrity and publick ſpirit of the officers 
and ſoldiers, and ſuch frightful repreſentations of the miſchiefs of a new war, and 
the vaſt effuſion of blood, which would be the conſequence of provoking the army 
by hoſtile meaſures, that they prevailed to have all hoſtile preparations laid aſide, 
and got the common council to petition the two houſes, « that the committee of 
« ſafety might be diſſolved.” The houſes, thus deſerted by the city, in which they 
had placed their greateſt confidence, complied immediately with the requeſt, diſ- 
miſled the reformados, revoked: all their orders for levying and calling in forces: 


and ordered a month's Pay for the Dy; reſolving to give full ſatisfaction to their 
demands. 8 
Hap the commons, when the chief officers of the army were either in the houſe, 
or at the bar, ſent them to the Tower, the mutiny had been cruſhed in its bud; or 
had they gone on vigorouſly with their military preparations, they would in all pro- 
bability have carried their point; - for the army could not have been kept together 
without pay, or at leaſt they would have fallen with honour : but their fears and ir- 
reſolution were the ruin of their affairs, particularly with regard to his majeſty. 
The houſes had notice of deſigns to put the king at the head of the army, not for 
his ſafety, freedom, or honour, but to make him a ſtale, for deceiving people and fa- 
cilitating their entrance. into the city : and to prevent all inconveniences, ſent an or- 
der, on June 15, to Fairfax, requiring him to deliver his majeſty to their former 
commiſſioners, to be conducted to Richmond, and attended there under the guard of 
colonel Roſſiter and his regiment, that they might, at ſo near a diſtance, the better treat 
with him for ſettling: the peace of the kingdom. The officers, foreſeeing ſome ſtep 
of this kind, had been very importunate with the king, to procure his conſent to 
ſtay with them, „ engaging their bodies and ſouls to do him ſervice:“ but they had 
ſtill found him averſe to them, and determined to cloſe (if poſſible) with the parlia- 
ment. They were more particularly moved by an expreſſion of his, that « he would 
« go to receive the addrefles of his two houſes, according to their invitation, and, 


if any ſhould preſume to ny hand on his bridle to ſtop him, he would endeavour 
Vo „ 7 D &« to 
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CnaRLEs I. * to make it his laſt :” and kept continual guards about his perſon, planting alfo 
T3 ax very good outguards, to prevent any attempt for his reſcue, This ſtrictneſt was 
continued, till the coming down of the votes for diſſolving the committee of ſafety, 
&c. abovementioned :; for then, and never till then, did his majeſty begin to hearken 
to the profeſſions of Cromwell and Jreton, which procured a fairer exteriour reſpect 
The army de. towards him, as to a perſon now likely to be gained to their party. That com- 
— mandtheex- pliance of the houſe with their defires, and the ſubmiſſion of the city, emboldened 
members of the army to ſend the next day a general charge of high crimes and mifdemeanors 
2 of againſt eleven of the moſt confiderable members of the houſe of commons, re- 
quiring them to be ſuſpended from fitting there; which was thought unjaſt, till the 
| particulars were exhibited ; and theſe the commons declared themſelves ready to re- 
ceive; and to hear any witneſſes that could be produced in proof of the articles. 
Fairfax, having received, on Fane 22, a month's pay for the army, ſent the day 
following a thundering remonffrance in its name, declaring in plain terms, © that, 
« if the accuſed members were not ſuſpended, by the morrow, from ſitting, they 
e ſhould be obliged to take extraordinary courſes.” The commons, now mute as 
to the breach of privilege, which had ſerved for a pretence to the horrible outcries 
made about the king's demand of five members, did yet venture to reſolve, on the 
2 25, « that by the laws of the land, no judgment could be given to ſaſpend any 
member from fitting upon the papers preſented by the army; and that nothing 
* had been either ſaid or done in the houſe by any of the accuſed members, touch- 
e ing the matters contained in thofe papers, for which they could in juſtice be 
« ſuſpended.” The army had removed that day to Uxbridge, without any regard 
to an order for their not coming within fifteen miles of London: and, on June 27, 
publiſhed a manifeſt, cenſuring thoſe votes as unjuſt, and contrary to preeedents in 
the caſes of Strafford, Laud, and others, and ſtill inſiſting on the ſuſpenſion of the 
members; who, chooſing rather to ſacrifice their own rights, than put the houſe to 
any inconvenience on their account, deſired leave of abſence for ſix months, and 
paſſes for fuch as were inclined to go beyond ſea, both which, after ſome debate, 
were granted. The army having gained this point, and got the commons, . to 
«© own them for their army, to vote their continuance in a body, and to provide 
« for their maintenance, removed to Reading; zxpecting no further trouble from 
the accuſed members; whoſe modeſty in retiring they were pleaſed to commend, 
though not without an intimation, that they ſhould take care how they came into 
the houſe again. This did not hinder thoſe gentlemen from petitioning the houſe, 
on Fune 29, that a ſhort and peremptory day might be fixed, for the general and the 
army, to bring in the particulars and proofs of their accuſation: and the Friday 
following was accordingly appointed. Treton, who having been bred:to the law, was 
the penman on all occaſions, found no ſmall difficulty in muſtering up a charge; 
tting down the names, and aſking his fellows what they could object to each, 
and when ſome by-ſtanders, ſcandalized at the trivialneſs of ſome points, and the 
manifeſt falfity of others, demanded, with ſome: aſtoniſhment, what they meant by 
ſuggeſting things which they knew to be groundleſs, it was anſwered, that it was in 
this buſineſs, as in a chancery bill, wherein, though there were never fo many fal- 
fities, any one truth was enough to get it received. In this manner was a kind of 
charge cooked up; and aſter the formality of an impeachment, unſigned by any 
name, offered, on July 6, by colonel Scroop and other officers at the door of the 
houſe, was, on the 11' of that month, IG to tho commons. 'The impeached 
members put in their anſwer on the 190: and thus ended the ſhew of a proſe- 
cution z no prooſs being ever Prana and Fairfax ſaying, it would be n, ſo 


x 1 Waller's MS. - Theſe were 3 Hollis, %r Ph, A Sir 15 2 Sir W. Walkr, Sie 
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22 in a thing ſo immatetial, when the great affairs of the kingdom were to CrnanresT, 
Tuxsx great affairs were only the means of putting the nation under 4 military n 
government in the hands of the army; which adopting the poliey of the commons 
in the beginning of the troubles, when abuſing the king's goodneſs in making con- 
ceſſions to gratify them, they made every one a foundation for craving more, and 
would never tell him all they wanted, could not be prevailed on to fix the bounds 
of their demands. The houſes had declared againſt calling in the Scors, had or 
dered cornet Arundel, who had taken the names of 2000 ſoldiers that offered to 
lit, to forbear proceeding, and had not only prohibited the liſting of any, or their 
coming into the lines of communication, and enjoined all officers and reformados 
to depart thence, but had likewiſe given orders for the four regiments and other 
corps, which had left the army in order to ſerve in Ireland, to be diſbanded: yet 
this did not fatisfy. The kind of ſurrender made by the city was aſcribed to terror, 
not inclination : and to have it always in their power, and the parliament at theit 
mercy, the army inſiſted on a repeal of the ordinance of May 4, and that the govern- 
ment of the city militia ſhould be put into the hands of perſons of their confidence. 
This was voted on Fuly 22, and the ordinance for it paſſed the next day; the 
houſes, who would not at this very time truſt the king, the beſt good man in the 
nation, with a grain of that power, conſenting to veſt the moſt conſiderable branch 
of it in an inſolent, and lawleſs army. When the officers made this unreaſonable 
demand, they were in a great meaſure indifferent, whether it was granted or not; 
for though in the firſt caſe, they would be maſters of the city, the credit of the two 
houſes: would ſuffer by the reſcinding, without any cauſe alledged, of an ordinance 
which they had paſſed unanimouſly, in leſs than three months before, upon a pe- 
tition of the common council, and after a mature conſideration, and it might breed 
ill blood between them and the city, yet the denial would have afforded the army a 
pretence for a quartel, and for readvancing towards London, where the treaſure lay, 
on which they had ſet their affections. The deſign of the repeal abovementioned, 
taking wind in the city, gave a general diſcontent: and occaſioned a ſolemn engage- 
ment, of citizens, officers, and ſoldiers of the trainbands, and others within the lines, 
ſeamen and watermen, in conſequence of the covenant and their oaths of allegiance, 
and freemen; for endeavouting to the utmoſt of their power, that his majeſty 
«- might ſpeedily come to his parliament, with honour, ſafety, | and freedom, and 
« there; without the nearer approach of the army, to paſs ſuch things as he had 
46 granted in his meſſage of May 12: and that, by a perſonal treaty with the two 
«. houſes and the commiſſioners of Scotland, the points in difference might be 
_ ««- ſpeedily ſettled; and a firm peace eſtabliſhed ; for effecting whereof, they engaged 
ec to defend his majeſty's perſon and authority, the privileges of parliament, the li- 
et berties of che ſubject, and all their adherents to the utmoſt of their power.” This 
was ſigned by near an hundred thouſand hands; preſented firſt to the common coun- 
cil, and then laid before the two houſes , who publiſhed a declaration, and adjudged 
all, who ſhoald preſume to ſign, promote, or proceed in that engagement, to be 
guilty of high treaſon. The ſecurity of the vaſt ſums of money lent by the citizens, be- 
ing founded on the faith of ordinances, the ſudden repeal of that of May 4, ſhewing 
that their validity depended now on the mutable pleaſure of the army, made the 
city vety uneaſy, as rendering it more precarious than they had imagined: and the 
common council, on Monday, June 26, petitioned the two houſes for the repeal's be- 
ing annulled. The citizens, officers of the trainbands, ſeamen, watermen, and pren- 
tices preſented likewiſe another to the commons: and an order being made for 
taking it into conſideration the next morning, all or moſt of the petitioners went 
away,” It ſeems however, that ſome rude diſorderly fellows, ſet on, as was ſuppoſed, 
SOT | 8 July 1,8, 16. June 23. SL 
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CARL ESI. by the Independents (for it appears plainly enough to have been a defigned thing) 
D ſtaid behind, and filled the lobby or outer room, ſo that it could not be cleared, 
D. 1647. X | | . . | 
when the members according to conſtant practice, were to come into it, upon a 
diviſion, about two ordinances ſent down from the lords, for revoking and annul: 
ling, that of the Friday before in relation to the militia, and the declaration on 
Saturday againſt the engagement. They were both paſſed and ſent up to the lords; 
from whom the commons received another meſſage, before they adjourned to the 
next morning: this is all that appears on the journal, in relation to the tumult, 

which was made the foundation of very extraordinary meaſures. 


The two | IT was given out by ſome?, that thoſe diſorderly perſons brake into the houſs, | 
1 de- and forcing the ſpeaker to reſume the chair, would let no body depart, till they had 
houſes. . voted, „“ that the king ſhould come to London to treat with the parliament about a 


« peace: but nothing of this is entered on the journal, or mentioned by Whitlock, 
The ſheriffs hearing of the tumult, came down, with as good a party of the militia 
as they could get together in its unſettled ſtate, to Weſtminſter, about ſeven o'clock: 
and clearing all the paſſages, convoyed the ſpeaker home; and took ſuch effectual 
care to prevent all tumults the next day, that the houſe met undiſturbed, and ad- 
journed to the Friday following, as the lords had done the day before. When 
greater and more dangerous tumults raiſed, repeated, and continued with impunity, 
and even with encouragement, drove, in 164 1, a great number of members of both 
houſes from parliament, their retiring was deemed an offence heinous enough to be 
puniſhed with expulſion, and the parliament was all the while declared to be in per- 
fect freedom: but now a ſingle riot, ſuppreſſed as ſoon as it was raiſed, and the like 
effectually prevented for the future, was by the ſame perſons, who had concurred in 
| puniſhing the others ſo ſeverely, aſſerted to be deſtructive of the freedom of patlia- 
ment, and a ſufficient reaſon for deſerting the two houſes ; a declaration being pub- 
liſhed by them to this effect. The officers of the army, uſing it for a pretext to re- 
advance towards London, left no means untried to get thoſe: of their faction and 
others, to ſeek, as it were, a protection among them from a ſuppoſed violence: and 
by threatening the ſpeaker Lenthall with calling him to an accompt for the great 
ſums he had embezzeled of the publick money?, drew him out of town; on Fuly 29, 
to join them ; though he had, the day 8 in the church of Se. Margaret's 
Weſtminſter, where the monthly faſt was celebrated, on occaſion of a report that he 
deſigned to withdraw, aſſured ſeveral of the members, © it was falſe and ſcandalous, 
« and that he would ſooner die in the chair, than unden meanly a charge which 
« did him ſo much honour,” Przerpont, Sir Jobn Evelyn of Wilts, Haſelrig, St. | 
Jobn, Nat. Fiennes, and about 53 members of the lower houſe took the ſame party: 
and ten of the upper, viz, Mancheſter ſpeaker for the time, Warwick, Northum- 
berland, Kent, Saliſbury, Mulgrave, Say, Grey of Wark, Wharton, and Howard of 
Eſcrick ; the defection of none of them caufing ſo much ſurprize, as Mancheſter's, 
| who mortally hated Cromwell, and Warwick's, who had Ng been the declared 
head of the preſbyterian party. 
Tux lords had their firſt meeting at the earl of Saliſbury s houſe of Hatfield, 4 
| whither Mancheſter was ſent for out of Efex: and from thence they went to 
Northumberland's houſe at Sion, near Brainford, where they waited, till the army 
advanced to Colnbroke, and defigned a rendezvous on Hounſlow heath; when they 
met the gentlemen of the houſe of commons, and reſolved upon a publick declara- 
tion, © that they would live and die with one another :” the general and his council 
of war entering into a reciprocal engagement, in behalf of themſelves and the whole 
army. The commoners had theirs ready drawn: and Fiennes making a draught for 
the lords, it was found defective in an eſſential point; there being no proviſion in 
it for the maintenance of the dignity and privileges of their houſe, and for the ſe- 
1 Short view, 249. Salmonet, ii. 66, 67. 2 Salmonet, 66. 3 Sir W. Waller's MS. i 
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curity of the peerage. To ſupply this defect, a clauſe was inſerted therein: and CnARLESI 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Haſeirig being called upon for their concurrence; the firſt an -W 


ſwered with ſome heſitation, that it was a matter of great concernment; and he de- ee 
fired time to deliberate on the ſubject. Jreton frankly expreſſed himſelf fo well ſa- 
tisfied of the equity of the demand, that without any ſcruple he gave his aſſent to 
it; being reſolved, for his part, to live and die with the lords; in the maintenance of 
their intereſt and ptivileges: Haſelrig ſaid little or nothing, but ſhewed a diſſatiſ- 
faction. The next day, Cromwell having conſulted {as he Laid) with his own heart 
and conſcience, declared himſelf clearly of Treton's opinion, that it was but juſtice. 
and honour for the general, his council, and the army, to oblige themſelves to the 
laſt drop of their blood to maintain the dignity and rights of the lords, who had ſo 
freely adventured their perſons to join them: and profeſſed he would engage his 
ſervice and lifento uphold them; the like profeſſion being then made by Haſelrig. 
Satisfied with theſe aſſurances, the lords waited upon the general at Brainford, with 
their declaration; and attended him in his march to London: yet in the joint en- 
gagement printed about this time, in the name of thoſe particular lords and gentle- 
men, the whole clauſe in favour of the privileges of peers was omitted. That this 
was done deſignedly, may reaſonably be inferred from the future conduct of thoſe 
officers, Who, notwithſtanding their obligations to maintain it, utterly aboliſhed the 
peerage: and yet for ſome time after kept their countenance ſo well, that when a 
report was ſpread. of a great part of the army's diſſenting from that ſtipulation of 
theirs, they employed Sir Hardreſs Waller to vindicate them from that aſperſion. 
He came, accompanied by ſeveraF other officers, to the bar of that houſe, arid there 
in the name of them and the whole army, proteſted againſt the report as falſe and 
defamatory: and having avowed their reſolutions to live and die with their lordſhips 
in the preſervation- of their rights and dignity, he deſired that, in teſtimony of the 
reality of their intentions, and to ſhew what he ſaid, as their repreſentative, came out 
of the abundance of their hearts, this tender of ork ſervice might be entered in the 
journals of the houſe, to remain there as a monument of their fidelity to after ages; 
which was done accordingly. It is ſtrange, that Mancheſter, who knew particularly 
Cromwell's inveterate hatred of the nobility, and the other lords, who ſaw in the 
whole conduct of the officers a continued ſeries of diſſimulation, falſehood, and 
perjury, ſhould be weak enough to give any credit to their prefeſſions: but ſtrong 
paſſions, or ſome preſent intereſt, muſt certainly have deſtroyed their judgments, and 
made. them overlook a danger, which they had all the reaſon in the world to ap- 
prehend. The pretences of a force on parliament, and its freedom being deſtroyed 
by one ſudden riotous act, immediately ſuppreſſed, and the repetition whereof had 
been effectually prevented, cannot but appear very ridiculous in men, who were go- 
ing to ſubject it to a conſtant force, and put it under the imperious dominion of a 
ſtanding army, whoſe exorbitant demands were endleſs, yet not to be ned; how- 
ever ſubverſive of parliamentary rules and privileges. 
Wurm the two houſes met on July 3o 7, and. found both So ſpeakers abſent, 
; they took care to ſupply their places, by the choice of lord Willougbby of Parham 
for: the lords, and of Mr. Henry Pelham for the commons; who, having received ad- 
vice that the army had advanced the day before from Bedford to Leigbton Beaude- 
ſert, ſent orders to the general not to advance, with any part of it, within thirty miles 
.of London. The lord mayor and common council had agreed upon a declaration, 
complaining, “of the king's being ſeized: at Holdenby, and kept in dureſſe, that he 
could not treat freely with his parliament for a peace; of the accuſation of the 
"ec eleven members ſo deſtructive of the privileges of parliament; and of other pro- 
4 ceedings of the army; and expreſſing the ſum of their deſires to be, the ſettle- 
« ment af; reli ion, * re-eſtabliſhing 'the king in bis juſt _— and authority, the 
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Cu axis 1.“ 8 the law ful privileges of a free parliament ; the maintaining the funda- 
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mental laws; the reſtoring the liberties and properties of the ſubject; the freeing 
« this long oppreſſed kingdom from all enforced taxes, and the free quarter of an 
« army which had no viſible enemy to encounter. This being laid before the 
houſe, in a petition from the council, was approved; as was likewiſe an order of the 
commiſſioners of the militia, for ſtopping all horſes within the lines of circumvalla- 
tion, for the ſafety of the parliament and city. Orders were made for the eleven ac- 


cuſed members, and all others, to attend the ſervice of the houſe; the committee of 


ſafety was revived for a month; the commiſſioners of the London militia were em- 
powered to chooſe a commander in chief, with other officers, and to liſt horſes. Theſe 
orders were intended purely for ſelf-defence againſt any violence that might be offered 
them by the ariny ; for nothing was done in purſuance thereof, till after advice 
came the next day, of the army's continuing to advance, in contempt of their inhi- 
bition, with a train of artillery, of the ſolemn confederacy between it and a party of 
both houſes to live and die with one another, of Lentball's declaration being printed, 
of the militia of Herts and other counties being ſummoned to join them, and of 
Fairfax's ſending a party to ſeize Tilbury fort, and the blockhouſe at Graveſend. 
Then indeed the committee of ſafety began to put things in a poſture of defence; 
being empowered, on Fuly 31, to grant warrants for iſſuing out of the ſtores ſuch 


armes, ordnance, ammunition, and other materials, as they ſhould find neceſſary; 


Maſſey was choſen general in chief, and Sir V. Waller lieutenant- general of the 


horſe: the two houſes declared, that Fairfax commiſſion of general of all the 


land forees in England, gave him no power over either the garriſons or the militia; 


and orders were ſent to the committee of Hertfordſhire, not to ſend any of the train- 
bands to the army. Both houſes reſolved to print a declaration, ** for his majeſty's 


coming to ſuch place as they ſhould appoint, which they agreed to be London, in 


order to a perſonal treaty; a reſolution. the beſt adapted, to give ſatisfaction to 
the city in general, and to invigorate their meaſures, that could be taken! In fact, 
there was ſuch an alacrity in all perſons, well affected to the peace of the nation, 
that an army was raiſed of eighteen regiments of foot, each of 2000 men (except one 
of 1800) all compounded of brave men, and as well provided for the field as any in 
Europe, and 5000 horſe, all mounted by reformado officers and gentlemen of qua- 
lity, ſtill more conſiderable for their valour and experience than their number; 


whilſt Fairfax had not above half their proportion in foot, and not above one half 


thereof armed for ſervice: and though his horſe were ſtrong enough in numbers; 


they were almoſt in as ill an equipage as his infantry. It appears on this occafion, 
how ill the king was adviſed, in not marching direQly to London after the battel of 


Edgehill, and the taking of Briſtol. The city, with ſuch a force to defend it, had 


very little to fear: but the citizens could not bear the ſight of an army ſo near their 
treaſure ; and the common council having *, on Aug. 2, appointed a committee of 
thirty to go with a letter to Fairfax; wines army of 20,000 horſe and foot, drawn 

up on Hounſlotu- Heath, theſe gentlemen viewed the next day: and, either terrified 
by that appearance, or ſeduced by the fair promiſes of the officers, and the plauſible 
pretences of their declaration, which they brought back with them, gave ſuch an 
account of matters, that all further thoughts of defence were laid aſide. The trea- 


chery of the militia of Sauthwark,. in admitting Rainſborough, with his brigade, into 
the town without oppoſition, and delivering up the great fort at the head of the 


bridge, contributed much to this reſolution: and the city agreed with the general, 
to admit him with. bis, army into the lines, and to give en their forts,” Sl 15 


The army ad- 
vances to Lon- 
don, an 

brings back 
the ſpeakers. 


— 0 


might convoy the ſeceding members to parliament. ene 
Tus was done on Aug. G, with great parade and nene «Fairfax "OY 


in Hyde-park * the lord mayor and aldermen: and having attended the two ſpeak- 
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ers to their houſes, was placed in a chair of ſtate, and complimented by both, not Caanrss1. 
only with thanks for reſtoring what was called the freedom of parliament, but by a 3 
grant of the government of the tower, that the city miglit be, for the future, as abſo- * * id 
lately under his power, as the parliament was already. His ſoldiers were preſented 
with a month's pay fer a gratuity : and the next day, having planted ſome regiments 
in the Meros and Mbiteball for a guard to the two houſes, marched with his army 
(Which no king had ever done) in triumph through the city, to intimidate the citi- 
zens with a Tight that had terrified their commiſſioners at Hourflow. ' There was 
ſtil ſome ſturdineſs left in the houſe of commons: and though they conſented to 
a new committee, inſtead of one they had named before, for enquiring into the au- 
thors and abettors of the late tumult, and the countenanicers-of the late engagement, 
they would not concur with the lords in approving the declaration ſubſeribed by the 
members of bot houſes who had retired to the army. Another ordinarice ſent from 
the lords, for declating all acts of the two houſes, from July 26 to Aug. 6, null and 
void, was offered ſeveral times for their conſent ; but conſtantly rejected, till a letter 
came on Aug. 19 from the general, with a remonſtrance from the army, requiring 
that the parliamemt might be purged, by expelling ſuch members as acted and 
voted, during the time the ſpeakers and other members were forced to be ab- 
+ ſent; and then it paſſed. Whatever the general preſcribed was now 4 law: 
and men of ſpirit, unable to bear ſuch uſage, withdrew from the houſe, leaving it 
under the direction ef the Independents; who preſently paſſed ordinances for putting 
the millitia' of London, maſminſter, Soiithwark, and the Tower-hamlets, in the hands 
of their creatures, and ſtrengthened their party by expelling the eleven accuſed 
members; eolonel Lionel Copley, and ſome others. The report of the committee for 
the late tamult and engagement, furniſhed them a ſlender pretence for a charge 
againſt : the earls of Lincoln, Suffolk, and Middleſex, the lords Willughby of Par- 
bam, Hunſdon, "Berkley, and Maynard, Sit ohn Guyer lord mayor, aldermen 
Bunce, Adams; Cullam, ahd Langbum: it was called levying wär againſt the king, 
the patliament, and the kingdom; and they were impeached of high treaſon, Seve- 
ral others were impeached:of high crimes and miſdemeanors, The lines atid wotks 
about London were demoliched: the city being now defenbeleſs, and the two houſes 
entirely at tht general's devotion, he fixed his head quarters at Puiney; whence he 
{ent them from time tö time bis demands, and iſſued vrders for ſome of his regi- 
ments to quariet in London, if the common council did not advanct, by a day fixed, 
the. money neceſſaty for the pay of his army; which was incfeaſed to * 200 horſe, - 
1000 drazoons; 48,6560 foot; and 200 firtlocks, by a new eſtabliſhment. 


| 
* 0 od 


| From the time of the king's being taken from Holdenby, he had been forced td The king fix- 
remove frotn plare to place] as tlie army changed its quartets. Roy/fon, | Hatfield, val 1 * 
Witalſor, 'Caverſhuns treat Reading; Maidenleall, Woburn, Lati mers, Stoke Pogeys, : 
Oland, and Sion hooſe; had been in their turns honoured by his preſence: he was 
treated with teſpect in all theſe places, and in two or three of them had the ſatis- 
faction of ſceing his childten3 to whom he gave ſuch inſtructions, as ſhewed he 
had a foreboding of his unhappy cataſtrophe. When his reſidence was at laſt fixed 
at Humpton- burt, he was there viſited by the duke of Nichmond, and others of the 
- nobility, who had adhered conſtantly to him, and was attended, not only by his or- 
dinary ſervants; bat by (what he ſtill more defired) his chaplains, who officiated to 
him in the public offices of religion. Lauderdale, Laneric, and the Scotch com- 
miſſioners came t6 him with as much aſſurance, as if, inſtead 'of ſelling him, they 
had ſet him on the throne: and; with their uſual profeſſions of duty, which they 
nevet meant to perform, made ſome propoſals for his ſervice ; Which in his circum- 
ſtances it was not proper for him to reje&, though he could not expect much benefit 
from them, unleſs they drew the Engliſb preſbyterians into their party, The great. 
2 ' Sept. 8, 24. 2 Sept, 12. 
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Carts), buſineſs then in hand was the ſettlement, of the nation, which the two houſes claim 
7 "DG: ed a right of making: but the army would needs intermeddle; and their notions in 
ſome reſpects were different, though in none ſo eſſentially, as that the commons had 
2 mind to keep the government always in their own hands, and the army would not 
adi them to ſit above a year, and then give place to biennial parliaments, in 
which they propoſed a more reaſonable proportion in the repreſentation between hs 
counties and the boroughs than was then obſerved. It was impracticable to get 
out of the preſent confuſions, and to have any ſettlement; at leaſt one that could be 
either to the good or ſatisfaction of the kingdom, without his majeſty's concurrence; 
who was in ſuch a ſituation, that he could not in prudence; either treat the two houſes 
with negle&, or ſhew a jealouſy of the army. The firſt were ſo rigidly ſet on the 
covenant, and the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian diſcipline, that they would not 
tolerate the liturgy, nor allow him the exereiſe of his religion, even in his own cha- 
pel; the latter were for an entire liberty of conſcience, and did not trouble their heads 
about the covenant, unleſs occaſionally upon ſome political conſiderations. Both 
courted him for their own ends: but the latter with ſtronger and more expreſs aſ- 
ſurances of reſtoring him to his regal rights and dignity. Ireton, who had as much 
influence over it as any man, and hated the Preſoyteri ans to the laſt degree: having 
declared ſuch an entire affection to him, and ſo feeling a ſenſe of his patient ſuffer- 
ings, that rather than he ſhould; be enſlaved by that vile party, he would, though 
« he had only five men to join with him venture his life in order to his reſtoration,” 
and Cromwell expreſſed himſelf to the fame effect. It was What this laſt had 
frequently promiſed to the king himſclf;; but never did iu wich ſtronger aſſeverations 
than at this time to major Huntington, of his own. regiment, an excellent officer 
whom he much eſteemed, and a man of ſtrict honour, whom he commiſſioned to 
aſſure his majeſty, that he really intended, from the bottom of his heart, to per- 
_« form what he had > often profeſſed to him he would do, the geſtoring and eſta- 
« bliſhing him in his juſt rights, begging of God, that neither himſelf, bis wife, 
4 nor children,” might ever proſper, if he did not perform what he had thus 
<< promiſed;-if the army (which the two houſes had a mind to garble] continued, 
« as it was, an army; if otherwiſe, let his adherents, he never ſo few. he would 
« ſtand or fall with him; inveighing bitterly againſt the rigid party in parliament, 
<« which; by their preſbyterian principles and practices, deſigned oni to enſſaye his 
« majeſty.” The mijor, extremely cautious of- miſleading, any one-by falſe hopes, 
| ſtipulated likewiſe- with Cromwell, that if any thing ſhould. happen after wards, to 
hinder the accompliſhment of his deſign, the king ſhould have en aer of it, 
| Ware migbt endeavour to avoid the dang ee. 
Tu is paſſed in the beginning 6f September, whilſt: Lvrobjedy: ne of 
5 me anſwer he ſent, on the th of that month, to the propoſitions he had received 
from the two houſes; * which, he obſerved, were the ſame in effect with thoſe 
e that had been offered at Newcaſtle ;\ ſome whereof he could not then paſs with- 
ö <« out violation of his honour and conſcience; nor could he agree to others now 
e added, conceiving them more diſãgreeable in many reſpects to the preſentꝭ ſtate of 
Heaffairs, being deſtructive to the principal intereſts of the army and their adherents. 
: «© He had ſeen the propoſals of the army to their commiſſionets, which he believed 
8 1 _ be og N gene 0 with him * more condueive to the ſatisfaction 
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15 x. Short Vi ieto, 462. 32 7 "Herbert's Aims. 1 305 late Wen without which ns peace, "could be | 
| \.2 [They propoſed &, * 5 hat ſome few examples firm or laſting; that the king, queen And the ; 
| © being made out of the the worſt excepted perſons, a &« royal iſſue; be reſtored to'a Eohaditlod of ſafety, | 
i” | e general act of obliyion might be paſſed ; that a honour, and freedom, without diminution of | 
} due proviſion be made for the rights, quiet, and * their perſonal rights, or further limitation in the | 
N | e nen of bis majeſty, his yas. family, and exerciſe of the regal power, than was n | 
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of all intereſts, and a fitter foundation for a laſting peace than the propoſitions Cn 
now tendered : and therefore deſired, they would inſtantly take them into con 
fideration, that there might be'a perſonal treaty with him, upon thoſe and ſuch A. D. 1647. 
other propoſitions as he ſhould make: hoping that in ſuch treaty they might be | | 
ſo moderated, as to be rendered more capable of hi ' err ” 
2 NEGETIEG, endet pable of his full conceſſion; reſolving to 
give his people full ſatisfaction, in whatever related to the ſettling of the proteſt- 
ant profeſſion, with liberty to tender conſciences, the ſecuring the laws, liberties, 
and properties of his ſubjects, and the juſt privileges of parliament for the future, 
and deſiring that commiſſioners from the army might be admitted to the treaty. 
As for what concerned Scotland, he would willingly treat with the Scotch com- 
miſſioners on the ſubject.. When the king had made a draught of this anſwer, 
be ſent it by major Huntington to Cromwell and Treton, deſiring them to peruſe 8 
with liberty to add or alter what they ſaw fit: and ſome alterations being made b 
them, he wrote it anew, and ſent it thus amended to Veſtminſter. In the debate 
about it, which took up three days (Sept. 2 1, 22, 23,) it was voted © a denial of 
« the propoſitions, and that theſe being turned into bills, one application more ſhould 
« be-made to his majeſty, for his aſſent or diffent.” The king, much ſurprized to 
hear that in theſe debates nobody had made ſuch bitter invectives againſt his anſwer 
as Cromwell and Jreton, ſent Huntington to know the reaſons therof : Cromwell told 
him, it was only to ſound the depths of the virulent humours of the Preſbyte- 
i rians;” but from that time never came more to his majeſty, . The major, not 
ſatisfied with this excuſe, made it his chief buſineſs to diſcover the deſigns of the 
chief officers of the army at Putney : and finding how dangerous they were to the 
king, gave him notice thereof, that he might conſider of ſome way for his preſer- 
vation. London being thought the moſt proper place of refuge, Huntington under- 
took to find him a ſecure lodging there: and accordingly provided one; his majeſty 
determining to let him know as ſoon as he got ſafe thither. But Cromwell, want- 
ing to haye the king abſolutely in his own power, in a remote place, where he might 
be kept from all correſpondence (which it was impracticable to prevent in the neigh- 
bourhood of London) till his ſchemes were ripe for execution, took ſuch meaſures as 
defeated that deſign. Colonel Robert Hammond was a perfect creature and entire 
confident of his, and the fitteſt perſon he could think of to have the government of 
the iſle of Might; which being veſted by letters patent in Hierome earl of Portland 
for life, the ſequeſtration of this nobleman was taken off , to keep him from op- 
poſing the grant of another patent to Hammond. The ordinance, ſent from the lords 
for this purpoſe, appointed him governor quam diu ſe bene geſſerit; an unuſual 
clauſe in the caſe of a military employment, the two houſes never having as yet 
made ſuch a grant inany one inſtance: and on a debate in the commons the clauſe 
was ſtruck out, and theſe words inſerted, * till the lords and commons in parlia-, 
«© ment ſhall otherwiſe order.” Reaſonable as this amendment was, ſuch Intereſt 
was made for Hammond, that his patent for the government paſſed, in the manner 
defired, and with extraordinary powers over the forts in the iſland : nor was all this 
thought authority enough for ſo truſty a perſon, both houſes agreeing to conſtitute 
him vice-admiral of the iſle of Wight and the county of Southampton, which gave 
bim a power on the ſea-coaſt that might be uſeful to Cromwell's purpoſes. | 
_ - 'Tm1s conſummate hypocrite had amuſed'Sir Jobn Berkeley, and Mr. Fohn Aſh- 
burnbam, groom of the bedchamber, with promiſes, given either by himſelf or 
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ce for the liberties and ſafety of the kingdom; that * the coercive power, and juriſdiction of biſhops, 
the rates of compoſitions be leſſened, and no com- extending to civil puniſhments, be taken away, 
4 pounder obliged to take the covenant; that all ** and their lands not ſold; and that the militia 
« who had borne armes againſt the parliament, * ſhould be, for only ten years, in the diſpoſal of 
might not be incapacitated for empſoy ments a- . parliament, and afterwards, the king not to diſ- 
© bove five years, and this term be ſhortened at poſe thereof, without the conſent of parliament.” 
« the diſcretion of the council of ſtate ; that only * See Comm. Journ. vept. 3, 6, 9, 14,17. Oct. 2. 
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CHARLES I. Treten to the latter, and by ſome of his officers to the former, for reſtoring his ma- 
n jeſty to his juſt authority: and thofe gentlemen, who neither wanted ambition and 

#7" vanity; nor abounded in underſtanding and judgment, and were fond of being 
The king inſtruments in ſo good a work, gave too eaſy credit to thoſe aſſurances. There were 
eſcapes circumſtances enough to leſſen their confidence therein, little * countenance being 
— given them, after the army had ſubdued the parliament, their converſation induſtri- 

ouſly avoided, the king himſelf treated with leſs reſpect, the officers coming rarely 
to Hampton Court, the reſort of his friends, and others obſtructed, the Scorch com- 
miſſioners affronted when they came, and his perſon guarded with greater ſtrictneſs. 
This change of conduct filled his majeſty with doubts ; anonymous letters were 
daily ſent to give him apprehenſions of. deſigns upon his life, which he conſi- 
dered at firſt, as artifices to put him upon making an eſcape; a new faction was 
riſen up in the army, who ſpeaking inſolently of the king, the parliament, and their 
chief officers, and profeſſing an utter enmity to the lords, ſtyled themſelyes levellers, 
inſiſting that all degrees of men ſhould be levelled, and an equality be eſtabliſhed, 
e in titles and eſtates, throughout the kingdom.“ A paper preſented from them 
by the agitators, entitled, The caſe of the army, was, on Nov. 9, cenſured by the 
commons, as deſtructive to the privileges of parliament and the fundamental 
1 government of the kingdom, and the general was deſired to find out the au- 
thors. This did not a little irritate thoſe wild enthuſiaſtic fellows, from whom the 
king's aſſaſſination was dreaded, he having not without indignation rejected ſome 
propoſitions of theirs equally deſtructive of the church and monarchy: the ſpeeches 
and menaces, which they freely threw out againſt him, alarmed all his friends, 
and his majeſty received ſuch advices of their deſigns, that he took a ſudden 
reſolution of making an eſcape from Hampton Court. In the beginning of 
the night, on November 11, he went alone from the privy lodgings, through a 
door, where no guard was placed, into the park: and having a boat ready to 
croſs the Thames, landed at Dition; where Berkeley, Legg, and Aſhburnham, waited 
for him with horſes, The king was ſtill unreſolved whither to go, though his 
inclination was for London: but Aſbburnbam, who had been alone privy to his 
deſign of an eſcape, repreſenting how impoſlible it was either for him to be con- 
cealed there any time, or for the city, ſo lately fubdued, and now in a defenceleſs 
condition, to give him protection, diverted him from that deſign, and led him into 
Hampſhire. It had been the common diſcourſe of the army above a fortnight be- 
fore, that the king would be ſoon in the iſle of Vigbt; Hammond had gone to 
his government two or three days before his majeſty's departure; colonel Whalley, 
commander of the guards, had the very day before, delivered him a letter with in- 
telligence of a deſign to murder him; and on the very night, the centinels were 
withdrawn from their uſual poſts, to facilitate his evaſion, The king hoped to find 
a ſhip to carry him to Fer/ey, but when he came to the coaſt, none was prepared; 
and not knowing what to do, went to Tichfield ; where he was well entertained by 
the old counteſs of Southampton, in the earl her ſon's abſence. Here it was that 
Afoburnham propoſed his going to the iſle of Wigbt, as a place, where he might 
be ſecure (till he thought fit to acquaint the parliament with the place of his re- 
treat) under the protection of Hammond; whom he knew very well, and repreſented 
as a man of honour and generoſity. The author of this advice (who, with the beſt 
intentions in the world, had been for ſome time the dupe of Cromwell) and Berkeley 
were diſpatched to Hammond + with orders, © not to let him know where his ma- 
« jeſty was, till he had promiſed faithfully, not to deliver him up, though the par- 
« ljament and army ſhould require him; but in caſe he was not able to defend, to 
« give him the liberty of ſhifting for hiniſelf,” Hammond would not make the 


« Clarendon, iii. 58. 2 See Journal and WVhitheck, 279. : Frogmenta Regalia, p. 67, 68. 
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promiſe deſired, being an inferior officer, ſubject to the commands of his ſu 
though ready to do all good offices in his power to his majeſty; 


ſtaying, who refuſed, and would not accept of Berkeley's. To end this diſpute 

they brought him to Tichſield, with three or four of his ſoldiers, to the great ſr. 
prize of his majeſty, who cried out immediately, they had undone him : but ſeeing 
no remedy, Hammond having the command of the country, to call in what help he | 
pleaſed, went along with him, and was conveyed to Cariſbroke-caſtle. 


vour, they paſſed an ordinance, ** denouncing confiſcation of eſtate and loſs of life 
te to whoever ſhould preſume to harbour or conceal the king's perſon, without diſ- 
t covering it to the parliament.” Houſes were ſearched in the city; orders were 
ſent to ſtop the ports, that no perſon whatever might go abroad: and a proclamation 
was iſſued, “ baniſhing all who had born armes in his majeſty's ſervice, from Lon- 
« don and all places within twenty miles diſtance.” But all fears and jealouſies were 
removed in two days, by Cromwell's communicating to the commons a letter he 
had received from Hammond, giving an account of the king's being in the caſtle of 
Cariſbroke : and this he did with ſo unuſual a gayety, that every body concluded it 
to be the place, where he wiſhed him ſecured. The agitators and levellers were 
now of no further uſe to his deſigns, and were grown ſo very troubleſome, refractory, 
and mutinous, that they held their rendezvouſes in contempt of their officers orders 
to the contrary : but in leſs than a week after his majeſty's departure from Hampton 
Court, Fairfax took ſuch effectual meaſures, at ſeveral rendezvouſes, which he 
appointed, of different regiments, that by getting a few of the moſt mutinous con- 
demned in councils of war, and ſhooting one, upon whotn the lot fell, at the head of 
the regiment, that ſeditious and pragmatical ſpirit was entirely quelled in the army. 
The king, not more concerned for his perſonal ſecurity, the urgent cauſe of his re- 
moving from Hampton Court, than for the public peace of the nation, ſent, on 
Nov. 17, a meſſage to the two houſes, offering to grant the ſubſtance of their former 


to his ſucceſſors: and receiving no anſwer, ſent another, on Dec. 6, to deũre a per- 
ſonal treaty. Their propoſitions were too unreaſonable to bear a debate: and they 
ſent him four bills, * for veſting the militia in themſelves for ever, for recalling all 
ce his declarations againſt them, for depriving all the peers he had created ſince 
« May 22, 1642, of their ſeats in parliament, and for empowering them to adjourn 
te themſelves as they pleaſed,” which they required him to paſs, before they would 
agree to any treaty. The onely ancient and known ways of paſſing bills were, 
either by his majeſty's perſonal aſſent in the houſe of peers, or by commiſſion under 
his great ſeal of England: he was abſent from Weſtminſter, had no great ſeal, and 
it was impoſſible for him to paſs them, unleſs they would have it done under a great 
ſeal made without his authority, before any conſideration had thereupon in a treaty, 
which was very unreaſonable, and might render the ſecurity itſelf precarious, The 
Scotch commiſſioners too proteſted againſt. theſe bills, and ſoon after publiſhed a de- 
claration againſt them, as being in effect a dethroning of his majeſty, contrary to 
their-ſolemn and repeated profeſſions, that they would not diminiſh' the power of 
the crown ; the chief argument that prevailed: with Scotland, to enter into a treaty 
with them, and embark in a war for their defence. As all intereſts were to be pro- 
vided for, before a ſettlement could be made, and no. peace can reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed to be laſting, unleſs founded upon juſtice, his majeſty had very good reaſon to 
reject bills, which not only diveſted himſelf of the remainder of his ſovereignty, but 
did the ſame injury to his ſucceſſors, and expoſed his ſubjects to the greateſt oppreſſions, 
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periore; CHARLES I. 
3 and they propoſing I — 
to go away without telling him where the king was, he inſiſted upon Aſburnbam's A. D. 1647: 


Tax two houſes no ſooner heard of his eſcape, than jealous of his lurking IN The agi/ater: 
the city, till his party ſhould be preſent in London, to ſupport a conſpiracy in his ſa- ſuppreſted 


meſlage from 


demands for his life, ſo far as he could with a ſafe conſcience, and without injuſtice peace. 
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CaarLesl. by giving the two houſes for ever an arbitrary and unlimited power, to levy forces, 


. 
1647. 


hs A. D. 


Votes of non- 


addreſſes. 


A. D. 1648. commons voted, that no more addreſſes ſhould be made to the king; that it ſhould 
«be treaſon for any perſon whatever to deliver any meſſage to him, or receive any 


for land and ſea ſervice, of what perſons (without diſtinction or quality) and in what 
numbers they pleaſed, and to levy for the payment thereof, what money and in what 
way they thought fit, which was utterly inconſiſtent with the liberty and property 
of the ſubject. He thought it © a very ſtrange manner of proceeding, that when he 


e deſired a perſonal treaty with them for ſettling a peace, they ſhould in anſwer 


<« propoſe the very ſubje& matter of the moſt eſſential part thereof, to be firſt grant- 
« ed: and therefore declared, that neither the deſire of being freed from the irk- 


e ſome condition of life he had ſo long ſuffered, nor the apprehenſion of what 
* might befal him, in caſe they ſhould not afford him a perſonal treaty, ſhould 


© make him change his reſolution of not conſenting to any act, till the whole peace 


« was concluded; though he intended to give juſt and reaſonable fatisfaQtion in the 


« particulars offered,” This anſwer, which concluded with prefling again for a per- 
ſonal treaty, was delivered, on Dec. 28, to the commiſſioners: and, on Jan. 3, the 


&« letter or meſſage from him, without leave from the two houſes;”” to which the 
lords, after ſeveral debates, in the ſpace of twelve days, gave their aſſent. 

THE parliament had been anciently ſtyled, and ſtill was deemed, the king's great 
council; it was ſummoned to conſult with and adviſe him about the arduous affairs 
of the realm, it was of its eſſence to repair on all occaſions to him ? : and there- 
fore Sir J. Maynard, with other eminent lawyers, thought theſe votes of non- 
addreſſes, and againſt receiving meſſages from him, to be (as far as in'them lay) a diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament. But the faction in the two houſes, did not trouble 
themſelves in point of law or right, ſo long as they had power to ſupport their pro- 
ceedings; which they were aſſured of by the general (now lord Fairfax upon the 
death of his father) and his council of war, declaring in their favour. Cromwell 
had, in a conference with 1reton, and the chief officers of the army that were at his 
devotion, held at Vindſor, ſoon after the king had been entrapped into the iſle of 
Wight, taken a reſolution, ** that his majeſty ſhould be proſecuted for life, as a cri- 
« minal perſon:” and the king was ſtrongly perſuaded of this deſign, when he 
wrote the 27 chapter of his Eicon; which ſeems to have been about the time, or 


| ſoon after, he had given the beforementioned inſtructions to his other children. 


The two houſes had taken care to ſecure the governing part of the city in their in- 


tereſt, by an ordinance on Dec. 16, diſqualifying whom they ſaw fit from either be- 


ing elected, or voting in elections for the common council: and to gull the nation 
into an approbation of their meaſures, publiſhed a declaration of their reaſons for the 
vote of non-addreſſes. It was ſtaffed with all the invectives, falſehoods, and calum- 
nies they had ever urged, or could poſſibly invent, againſt his majeſty; but wrought 


very different effects in the minds of the people, from what they expected it would 
produce; raiſing a general indignation, and being ſo publickly deteſted, that many, 


who had hitherto ſerved them in various employments, threw up their commiſſions, 


The people were very loud in their clamours every where againſt the parliament 


and army; the firſt, notwithſtanding the incredible ſums of money raiſed, by the 


ſale of the church 5. crown lands, and the eſtates of ſuch as would not com- 


pound, and by the compoſitions of delinquents, having contracted vaſt debts, en- 
hanced the public taxes, and, beſides the cuſtoms and exciſe, laid a land tax of above 
oo, ooo l. a month throughout the kingdom, for the maintenance of an army, 
which, at a time when there was no enemy, was rendered more expenſive by the mul- 
tiplying of officers and regiments, and was' kept up, to make good the reſolution of 
having no more to do with his majeſty. Every body now deſpaired of a ſettle- 
ment, which could not be made without an agreement with the king, for the good 


I 1 Claronden, i iii. 71, 72. 


of 


of the nation; a commonwealth appeared in view, very diſtaſteful to the kingdom Caarres1. 
in general, and the more ſo, becauſe it was to be ſupported and directed by a ſand. OY 
ing army, which had already dragooned the city of London out of their money : and — 
the oppreſſions, which they had ſuffered from perſons of condition, before they 
withdrew from employments, being rendered much more grievous, odious, and in- 

ſu portable, by the mean perſons now put into all commiſſions, who making haſte 

to grow rich, exerciſed their powers with all the rigour, inſolence, and tyranny 
imaginable, The king had hitherto anſwered all the declarations of the two houſes : 

but this laſt, being publiſhed whilſt he was a cloſe priſoner, ſeveral private perſons, 

to keep the people from being poiſoned by it, drew up and printed anſwers to it, fully 

refuting all the falſehoods and pretences contained in the declaration. | 

Tux moment his majeſty had, on Dec. 28, delivered his anſwer about the four Captain Bar- 
bills to the commiſſioners *, Hammond had diſmiſſed all his old ſervants, and put him + bu ag 
under a cloſe reſtraint; not ſuffering him to ſtir out of the lines of Cariſbroke-caſtle, Fl 
The people of the iſland, being well- affected to the king, were provoked at his be- as 

ing made a priſoner, and riſing in a tumultuary way at Newport, captain Burley, a 
ſea officer of more courage than prudence, put himſelf at their head, intending to 
reſcue his majeſty out of the caſtle: but the enterprize being ſoon found impractica- 
ble, and the mob diſperſed by the diligence of the king's ſervants, the captain was 
taken, tried, in Pebruary, at Wincheſter, for levying war againſt the king, before the 
infamous Wylde, who, for ſuch ſcandalous jobs, had been made chief baron of the 
Exchequer, found guilty by a packed jury, and executed; others concerned, were 
only fined for a riot. This was the firſt precedent of their having tried any man 
in a legal way to make him guilty of high treaſon for adhering to his majeſty: and 
as it was attended with a forfeiture of eſtate, it ſtruck a greater terror into the minds 
of ſome men, than all the cruelties which their councils of war had exerciſed. It 
had no effect upon David Jenkins, a Welſh judge, a man of inflexible loyalty and 
intrepid courage, who having adhered to his ſovereign during the war, and written 
ſeveral papers fince againſt the meaſures of the two houſes, had been proſecuted by 
them in the King's Bench, and in other ways, without being able to fink his ſpirit, 
or inflict on him any puniſhment. The commons at laſt thought fit to attaint him 
of high treaſon, for levying war againſt the parliament and kingdom: and an or- 
dinance for that purpoſe being read the firſt time on Feb. 17, he was brought to the 
bar on the 21f, and refuſed to kneel, being guilty of no crime, and not acknow- 
ledging their authority. The houſe immediately voted his refuſal to kneel, being 
brought as a delinquent to anſwer a charge depending there againſt him, to be a con- 
tempt of a very high nature: and fined him 1000 J. for an offence, which being 
committed about the ſame time at the lords bar by Sir John Gayer, and the four 
impeached aldermen of London, who denied their juriſdiction over commoners, were 
ſubjected only to half the penalty. When the charge againſt Jenkins was read, he 
appealed from it, denied their authority: and alledged ſo many points of law 
againſt their proceedings, that though the impeachment was ſent up to the lords, 
they did not care to have them argued ſo freely, as they would have been by a man, 
who was not only eminent in the learning of his profeſſion, but knew not what 
fear was, and made no ſcruple of treating them, at their bar, as a pack of rebels. 

TE met with ſome difficulties in another kind of profecution, which having Viſitation of 
been begun by the Preſbyterians, they thought the odium of it would lye upon of 8 
that party, whilſt the Independents would equally ſhare in the propoſed advantages. 

An ordinance had paſſed the laſt year, in March, for viſiting and reforming the 
univerfity of Oxford, filled at that time with men, as ſound and orthodox in their 
principles of religion, as exemplary in their lives and converſation, and of as great 
abilities, learning, virtue, integrity, loyalty, and merit, as ever adorned any upon 


© i he 1 Clarendon, iii, 68, 69,  * See Commons Journal, March 23. 
Nei. IV. 7 G earth; 
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Cuartes IL carth; Sir Nathanael Brent, a civilian, two common lawyers, beſides Mr. Prynne, 


A NS 
A. D. 2648. 


with ſome committee men, and preſbyterian miniſters, being appointed com- 
miſſioners for that purpoſe. The reformation was to be made according to the 
rules of the covenant and directory, to which it was ſuppoſed very few would con- 
form: and proviſion was made for filling all vacant fellowſhips and preferments 


with Preſbyterians, by a clauſe forbidding the choice or admiſſion of any perſons 


to them, till they had been examined and approved by the aſſembly of divines. 

There was then a ſtrong garriſon in the place, the king was a priſoner at Holdenby, 

his cauſe ruined, and all hopes deſperate: yet the univerſity, thinking-it became a 
learned body of men to give ſome reaſons for their conduct in refuſing the covenant, 
met, on June 1, in a very full convocation, and paſſed a publick act and decla- 
ration againſt it, with ſach invincible arguments of the illegal ity, iniquity, and per- 
jury contained therein, that none of its zealous advocates, nor the aſſembly of di- 
vines, then fitting at London to new model religion *, ever attempted to make any 
reply; and it will ever remain to the end of the world an illuſtrious monument of 
the learning, courage, and loyalty of that famous univerſity, againſt the higheſt ma- 
lice and tyranny, that was ever exerciſed in any nation, Expulſion was the penalty 
of not taking the covenant, and not ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the viſitors: 

yet ſcarce one head of a college or hall, and an incredibly ſmall number of the fel- 
lows and ſcholars, complied in either reſpe&t; and being for this reaſon expelled, 


their places were ſupplied with the moſt notorious factious Preſoyterians, without 
regard to their incapacities or the ſtatutes of the ſeveral founders. The privileges 


of the univerſity, ever before deemed ſacred, and preſerved inviolate, were ſo well 
ſecured by charters from the crown, confirmed by repeated acts of parliament, that 
the viſitors found themſelves at a loſs how to proceed in the execution of their 
powers: and though ordered by the commons * to fit de.die in diem, met with ſuch 
obſtructions, that they advanced but ſlowly. To remove theſe, it became neceſſary 
to call in the aid of the ordinary power of a chancellor of the univerſity; and the 
earl of Pembroke, who had been elected upon Laud's reſignation, and dif placed af- 
terwards for being in rebellion againſt the king, to make way for the M. of Hert- 
ford, who was choſen in his ſtead, was by an ordinance, on Jan. 22, this year, de- 
clared chancellor, notwithſtanding the election of the latter. The earl, who had 
taken an oath to defend the rights and privileges of the univerſity, freely employed 
all the powers of his charge to deſtroy them: but they were ſo well ſupported by 
law, and ſo well defended by Dr. Sheldon and others, that the commons, finding 
their ordinances, omnipotent in other caſes, would not do in this without force, 
called in the army to their ſuccour; and making, on March 23, a preſent of 
10, o00 J. to Fairfax, deſired him to give neceſſary aſſiſtance to the viſitors at 


Oxford. The laws were too weak a defence againſt a military power: the 


Duke of 
York's eſcape 
into Ho/lande. 


rightful heads and fellows of colleges were turned out (purſuant to votes, on 
April 21, for their ſuſpenſion and deprivation) by an armed force, and poſſeſſion gi- 
ven to the Preſbyterians appointed for their ſucceſſors. 

Tux king was all this while in a diſconſolate condition, under a cloſe W AR 
ment in Cariſbroke-caſtle, every body ſuſpected of the leaſt affection to him removed 
from about his perſon, none ſuffered to ſpeak to him, and the utmoſt diligence 
uſed to prevent his holding any correſpondence by letters, even with his queen and 
children, though the fidelity of ſome inhabitants of the iſland procured him means, 
on ſeveral occaſions, of ſending and receiving letters, with important points of in- 
telligence. This was ſome comfort to him under the tediouſneſs of his impriſon- 
ment: and he received a more ſenſible ſatisfaction by the news of the duke of 
Tork's eſcape, on April 21, about nine at night from St. James s, where he was kept 
under the care of the earl of Northumberland. The duke might have got off from 

Clarendon, iii. 56. 3 Fourgad,: Auguſt 26. 
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order from his majeſty: and the attempt being thus prevented, he was delivered u 


with the town, and carried to Weſtminſter, where the duke of Gloncefer and the 
princeſs Elizabeth had been left, when his majeſty retired into the 2 the be- 
ginning of the troubles. He had ſome time before written a letter to the queen, to 


ſhew her, he Was capable of a corteſpondence: and this being intercepted, he was 
forced to promiſe he would write no more letters *, and orders were given for re- 


moving all ſuſpected perſons from about him, and for ſuffering none to come near 


him that had ever ſerved his majeſty, This rendered an eſcape more difficult; yet 
the queen ſent over colonel Joſeph Bamford (who called himſelf Bampfieid) an 
Iriſhman, to contrive it, being a man of art, cunning, and intrigue; who correſpond- 
ing with the duke by the means of George Howard, brother to the earl of Suffolk, 
took very proper meaſures for it, and gave notice, when all things were prepared. 
The duke, ſupping uſually about ſeven, had afterwards, for about a fortnight be- 
fore, played every night with his brother and ſiſter, and other young folks about 
them, at hide and ſeek ; and concealing himſelf in ſome place, where they could not 
find him for half an hour or more, would then come out to them; this was done to 


prevent ſuſpicion, when he went off in reality. The gardiner being ſometimes out of | 


the way, when he wanted to walk in the park, he had got from him the key of a 
back door, which opened into it: and a little favourite dog, which uſed to follow 
him, being locked up in his ſiſter's chamber, the duke, after ſupper, went to his 
_ uſual play, and ſlipping down the back ſtairs, went through the inner garden into 


the park, where Bampjield waited for him, with a footman, carrying a cloak, which 


his royal highneſs put on, and a black peruke for his better diſguiſe, Paſſing 
through Spring Garden, where one Mr. Trip ſtaid for them in an hackney coach, 
they went to Saliſbury-bouſe, where the duke and Bampſield got out, as if they were 
going in, and ſent Trip on with the coach, which he was ordered to keep as long as 
he could at the further end of the city. The coach was no ſooner gone, than they 
took boat: and landing on the ſame fide of the river, cloſe to the bridge, went to 
one Loo's a ſurgeon, where they found Mrs. Murray with womans cloaths ready for 
him to put on; which was done preſently. They proceeded then without lofing a 
moment to Lion key, where a four oared barge waited for them, and carried them 
don the river, the tide ſerving. Bampfield, when he ordered one Owen the ma- 
ſter of it to be there at the time fixed, had told him, that he ſhould bring a friend 
with him: but had not ſaid, this friend ſhould be a woman. This giving the ma- 
ſter a ſuſpicion, that there was ſomething more in the matter, he was ſo frighted, 
that he talked of nothing all the way, but of the impoſſibility of paſſing by the block- 
houſe at Grave/end without being diſcovered, and that the onely way to get on 


board the ſhip that ſtaid for them at the Hope was, to land at Graveſend, and get a 


pair of oars to carry them thither. It ſignified nothing to reaſon the matter, and re- 
preſent the hazard of getting a boat; the man, peeping through a oranny of the 
door of a ſmall cabbin, where the duke and Bampfield were ſitting, with a candle 
burning before them, had obſerved the former put his leg upon the table, to pull up 
his ſtocking, in a manner ſo indecent, as made him abfolutely conclude (what he 
before ſuſpected) that he was ſome perſon of great quality, diſguiſed in the habit of 
a woman. This put Owen into ſuch confuſion, that he ſcarce knew what he did 
or ſaid: and they obſerving it, thought it beſt to tell him the truth, and truſt to his 


honeſty, of which they were well perſuaded. The duke then diſcovering who he 


was, and aſſuring him, that he would provide for him in Hollande, if it was not fafe 
for him to return to London, the man's mind was preſently ſettled: and he reſolved, 
though it was a moonlight night, to paſs by the block-houſe, without going aſhore, 
When they came near the town, they put out the candle: and letting the barge drive 

| D. of York's Memoir. Commons Fournal, Feb. 22. March 1. 2 
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CnARTEs I. down with the tide, got undiſcovered by the block-houſe to a Dutch pink of 70 
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The king's 
treaty with 
the Scots. 


tun, lying ready to receive them at the upper end of the Hope, after having been 
cleared at Graveſend. They found on board it, Sir Nicholas Armorer, colonel 
Mayard, and Mr. Richard Johnſon, each with a ſervant, having been truſted by 
Bampfield with the ſecret, and ſent before, that he might with their help be able to 
maſter the veſſel, in caſe of neceſſity. Setting ſail at break of day with a fair wind, 
they came early the next morning to an anchor before Fluſhing, the water not being 


then high enough to carry the ſhip to Middleburg. Paſſing the night in this laſt 
place, they went the day following to Dordrecht, whence Bampfield was diſpatched 


to the Hague, to acquaint the princeſs of Orange with her brother's arrival, and to 
deſire proper cloaths might be ſent for his appearing in publick. The duke was 
miſſed at St. James in about an hour after his departure; and not being found upon 
ſearch, notice was given to Fairfax, who ordered guards to be ſet on all the roads, 
eſpecially towards Wales and the North, and the ports to be ſtopped : but he had 
paſſed Graveſend, before the orders arrived. | 
TE Scots in general were for preſerving the form of their monarchy, RP did 
not care that of England ſhould be deſtroyed: it was for this reaſon, that their com- 


miſſioners had diſſented from the Engliſb propofitions about the militia, thinking it a 


power inſeparable from the crown, and ſo fundamental a part of the conſtitution, 
that without a ſubverſion thereof, it could not be veſted in the two houſes. They 
dreaded nothing ſo much as the king's ſtriking in with the Independents, which, 
they conceived, would be a means of cruſhing the Preſbyterians: and upon the news 
of the army's entering London, Loudon and Laneric were diſpatched thither, to 
keep him from that ſtep, and to get the game into their own hands, without any 
real deſign to promote his intereſts or preſerve his perſon, Theſe noblemen, upon 
their arrival, conſulting with Lauderdale, found the preſoyterian party gaſping, the 
parliament ſubdued by the army, the Independents carrying all before them, and in- 


ſiſting on the Scots withdrawing all their forces from Ireland, without diſcharging 


any part of their arrears, which amounted to 200,000. offering only to advance a 
fortnight's pay to defray the charges of their tranſportation. Incenſed at this de- 


mand, and at the contempt with which the Independents conſtantly treated them, 


they applied, about the latter end of September, to the king; who was then at 
Hampton Court, and by the army's not inſiſting on their propoſals, which he had in 
his meſſage of the on of that month recommended, as a fitter ground of peace, than 
the propoſitions of the two houſes, and by Cromwell's conduct on that occaſion, found 
good reaſon to ſuſpect their ſincerity. This opened a way for the negotiation of the 
Scotch commitſioners * ; who confidently aſſured his majeſty, that their whole nation 
would take up armes for reſtoring him to his rights, and they made no queſtion, but 
as a war would unavoidably follow, they ſhould be joined by all the preftyterian 
party in England. The Iriſh had, by the influence of Rinuccini, the pope's nuncio, 
broke the peace made with the council of K7/kenny, and, by befieging Dublin, had 
forced the M. of Ormonde to deliver it up to the commiſſioners of the two houſes, 
upon conditions, which allowed him to paſs a year in England. He was now ein 

lodgings at King ſton, over. againſt Hampton Court, on the other fide of the river: 
and had received letters, inviting him back to Ireland, as well from the principal 
Roman Catholicks, who having at laſt got the better of Rinuccini, were able to 
make a peace, and return to the king's obedience ; as from lord Inchiquin, who re- 


ſolved to declare for his majeſty. Theſe ge would make the king maſter of 


Leinſter, Munſter, and a great part of Conaght : and the Scots in Ulfer, if they could 
be engaged in the confederacy, might be very ſerviceable in the reducing of Ul/er. 
For theſe, and other reaſons, his majeſty employed the marquis in treating with the 
Scots; but their fury for the covenant hindered an agreement from being perfected, 
» Montrueil letter, Auguſt 24, 31. Sept. gs * Ormonde, ii. 12. 15. Re 
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till they deſpaired of receiving the firſt moiety of the 200, ooo . ſtipulated in the treaty CnAREs 1; 
of Neucaſtle, to be paid them at the beginning of this year, and ſaw the Tndepen- 5 YL 
dents reſolved, to deſtroy the king's perſon, and aboliſh the royal authority for ever. 2 OOO 
Tux Scotch commiſſioners, imagining that his majeſty muſt, in the deſperate con- 
dition of his affairs, ſubmit to all their demands, went down at the latter end of the 
laſt year, with the Engliſh, who carried the four bills he was required to ſign, within | 
the four days allowed for his deliberation. The king had no body to conſult with, | 
and ſcarce any time to adviſe with himſelf in matters of ſuch moment: and the 
Scots having, 1n his preſence, ſigned a ſolemn proteſt againſt thoſe bills, he conſented; 
on Dec. 26, to the agreement they propoſed, containing the following articles: | | 
« That he ſhould confirm the ſolemn league and covenant, for the ſecurity of all ] 
te that took it, with a proviſo, that no body ſhould be conſtrained to take it againſt | 
« his inclination. That being allowed the uſe of the Engliſb liturgy in his houſhold, 
he ſhould eſtabliſh the preſbyterian government and the directory of worſhip in Eng- 
land for three years, after which term, a conſultation being held with the aſſembly 
of divines, and twenty of his own nomination added to their number, a form of 
church government ſhould be ſettled by the king and parliamerit. That all the 
acts of their laſt parliament ſhould be ratified for himſelf and ſucceſſors ; and a 
courſe taken for ſupprefling Arians, Socinians, hereticks, and ſectaries, particu- 
larly the Independents. The Scots engaged on their part, to uſe their beſt endea- 
vours to procure, that his majeſty might come to London in honour, ſafety; and 
freedom, for a perſonal treaty ; and if this was not granted, to publiſh a decla- 
ration againſt the proceedings of the two houſes ; aſſerting the right of the crown 
tothe militia, the great ſeal, the diſpoſal of honours and offices of truſt, the choice 
of privy counſellors, and to the negative voice in parliament ; but this declara- 
tion ſhould not be delivered till the army, they undertook to raiſe, was on its 
march for England, where they would do their utmoſt to get a petiod put to the 
preſent parliament, that a new and free one might be called. They undertook 
likewiſe, that all the Engliſb who came to them ſhould have protection, and 
e might either join their army for the ſame ends, the reſtoration of his majeſty to 
bis rights, the preſervation of his perſon, the liberties of the ſubje&, the purity of 
religion, and the juſt privileges of parliament ; or elſe riſe in ſeparate bodies in 
England and Wales, under ſuch commanders as he ſhould appoint. It was agreed 
on both ſides, that no ceſſation, peace, or treaty, ſhould be made with the two 
houſes but by a joint conſent; and an act of oblivion - be paſſed in both parlia- 
ments. The king authoriſed them to ſeize Carliſie, Berwick, Hartlepool, and 
- Tinmouth caſtle, for places of retreat and magazines, to be reſtored when the wat 
was over; and engaged for the payment, as well of the remainder of the bro- 
therly aſſiſtance, and of the 200, ooo I. remaining due to them on the treaty. for 
ſelling him to the Engliſb, as of the expence of their army, and recompence of 
their loſſes in the future war, and to procure either ſuch an union of the two na- 
tions as his father had propoſed, or a communication of the ſame privileges in 
trade and commerce to the ſubjects of both, and that a competent number of ſhips 
of the royal navy ſhould be aſſigned for the guard of the Scotch coaſt; but the king 
was not obliged to any of theſe articles, till the Scots had performed all their ſti- 
pulations. They were to be put in foreign employments equally with the Eng- 
liſh, and to have a third part of the offices about the king's, queen's; and prince's 
perſons: the king too, or the prince, were frequently to reſide in Scotland.” Theſe 
articles were repreſented as neceſſary to engage that kingdom to raiſe an army: but 
his majeſty was encouraged to expect, they would not be exacted afterwards, and 
that. as he was not obliged himſelf to deſite or recommend the ſettling of the preſ- 
byterian government, ſo no perſon whatever, not ſubmitting to it, ſhould ſuffer, ei- 
ther corporally, or in his eſtate, on that account. They were ſigned by the king, 
POL IV. | 7 H and 
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and by Lowdon, Lauderdale, and Laneric ; who, devotedentirely to their own inter- 
eſts, were not reſtrained, by any ſenſe of honour or conſcience, from extorting, in 
the diſmal ſituation of his affairs, ſuch exorbitant conceſſions from him, as they were 
aſbamed to publiſh, for fear of rendering their We ———_— more odious than they 
were already in England. 

Tnovon the Scotch commiſſioners kept their treaty ſo ſecret that no Engli/h- 
man had any notion thereof, yet when they came to London, they * were not at all 
reſerved in publiſhing their deſign of raiſing an army, for redeeming the king out of 
captivity, and reſtoring the parliament to its freedom. They did not doubt of being 
joined by the Preſbyterians; and having treated with the earl of Hollande, the head 
of that party, on the ſubject, haſted into Scotland, to take meaſures for making good 
their engagements. There were two parties in the committee of eſtates; and that of 
the Hamiltons, which pretended to ſerve the king, being joined by thoſe who really 


meant his ſervice, was ſuperior to that of Argyle; and if the duke of Hamilton had 


pleaſed, would have concurred with him in making preparations for that purpoſe, 
But every thing being deferred till the meeting of the new parliament, on March 2, 
at Edenburgh *, the committee of the kyrke proclaimed their diſlike of the articles, 

« as leaving people at liberty to refuſe the covenant, allowing the king and his 
« houſhold to uſe the ancient form of divine ſervice, importing no more with re- 
e gard to the preſbyterian government than a toleration of it for three years, not 
« ſpecifying the Eraſtians, whom they hated moſt, among the other hereticks that 
e were to be ſuppreſſed, and his majeſty's promiſes being only conditional.” Hence 
they inferred an imminent danger to their religion ; publiſhed a declaration againſt 
the treaty ; and did their utmoſt to prejudice people againſt entering into any en- 
gagement for the king's ſervice. They were encouraged in theſe proceedings by the 
Engliſh commiſſioners employed by the two houſes, who all arrived at Edenburgh 
on Feb. 19 *, except the earl of Stamford, who did not come thither till March 8, 

having the charge of a vaſt ſum of money, which was diſtributed profuſely among 
the maſt factious of the miniſters, and made them more violent than before in their 
oppoſition z inveighing continually in their pulpits againſt the king, and all that 
promoted his ſervice, When the parliament met on the day appointed, the chan- 


cellor gave the members an account of the principal articles of the late treaty, and 


propoſed the levying of an army; the firſt were readily accepted, the Hamilton party 
being double the number of Argyles; and in order to the latter, a committee was 
named, to conſider of the danger of religion and the monarchy. This conſiſted of 
eighteen perſons, Argyle and five of his party being of the number, and put in by 
Hamilton, contrary to the inclinations of his own party. This, with his dilatory 
proceedings in regard to the declaration of the committee of the Kyrke, which they 
had ordered to be read in all churches, cauſed a general ſuſpicion, that he had a ſecret 
underſtanding with Argyle: and to remove it, a combat was pretended, on March 
21, between this laſt and the earl of Crawfard, Lindſey, who had married Hamil- 


ran's ſiſter Margaret. They were an hour together on the links of Sony- Hill, before 


any body came to interrupt them, and make an accommodation; which appeared 
very ridiculous: the appearances however of variance were ſtill carried on between 
them, and Argyle gave out, that Hamilton deſigned to make himſelf king of Scotland. 
The royaliſts were ſo angry at the delays uſed by Hamilton, under pretence of treating 
with the committee of the kyrke, to reconcile men, who were never to be ſatisfied, 
to his meaſures, that they were on the point of deſerting him: and to prevent it, he 
was ſorced to get it voted, on April 11, that they ſhould demand of the Eng//h, 
te to bring the king from his priſon to London, in honour, freedom, and ſafety, to 
« diſband their ſectarian army, and eſtabliſh religion according to the covenant and 
1 Clay. thi. 95, 96, Salmnonet, ii. 168. 3 Montreuil, Lett. Feb, 16, 22. March 8, 14, 21, 28, 
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but ſuch as took the covenant;“ and ſent eight days after by colonel Marſhal to 
the houſes, allowing him to ſtay only ten days at London for an anſwer, It was not 
till the laſt week in this month that it was agreed to put the kingdom in a poſture of 
war; and on May 3, to ſend for 6000 men from Ireland”, and to raiſe a new army 
of 24,000 foot, 6000 horſe, and 2500 dragoons; Hamilton being, on May 10, 
conſtituted general in chief, Calender lieutenant general, Middleton lieutenant general 
of the horſe, and Bailie of the infantry. re" | 
THis act of thelevy was followed by another, forbidding all, under the higheſt 
penalties, to ſpeak againſt the proceedings of the parliament; yet Argyle and his 
adherents, not only ſpake but proteſted againſt them, without any cenſure; as the 
committee of the kyrke likewiſe did, with the ſame impunity. There was ſo regu- 
lar and ſure a method of raiſing forces ſettled in Scotland, that the new army might 
have been ready in a fortnight, had proper meaſures been taken: but of 80 colonels 


of horſe and foot appointed for raiſing them, not one was admitted who had ever | 


| ſerved the king, though he had taken the covenant, and (what appeared ſtill more 


ſurprizing) Argyle and his adherents, who had done their utmoſt to oppoſe the : 


levy, were made colonels in the ſhires where they lived. This nobleman, after diſ- 
patching major Strachan, to deſire Cromwell to ſend a party to Scotland for aſſiſting 
ſuch as oppoſed the engagement, paſſed through. the counties of Fife, Sterling, 
Dunbarton, and the Weſtern lowlands, to get the gentry, not only to obſtruct the 
levy, but be ready for an inſurrection. His intrigues being known, a motion was 
made in parliament for an enquiry into his conduct; but quaſhed by Hamilton: 
and inſtead of a cenſure, when the parliament broke up, on June 10, he was, with 
ſome of his adherents, named members of the committee of eſtates, though they 
had openly deſerted it, and were actually ſtirring up diſobedience to its orders. One 


effect thereof appeared in the Weſt, where 2000 foot and zoo horſe (among which 


were 600 of Hamilton's vaſſals) led by ſome preſbyterian miniſters, roſe in armes, 
declaring againſt the engagement: but Middleton, at the head of fix troops of horſe, 
eaſily routed them, killing about 80, and taking moſt of the reſt priſoners, none 


whereof were executed; a lenity never practiſed by the rigid covenanters*. This 


victory made the Weſtern ſhires and Fife profeſs a ſubmiſſion to the act for levies: 
but they made none; and were never queſtioned by the committee of eſtates. Lam- 
bert, who had advanced with 2000 horſe to the borders, ſtopped his intended march 


into Scotland to the ſuccour of the inſurgents, upon advice of their defeat; and em- 
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ployed his forces againſt Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who 


had ſurprized Berwick and Carlifle, and got together a body of 5000 foot and 1500 


horſe, but very indifferently armed. They ſolicited the Scots fot a ſupply of armes, 
which would have much increaſed their numbers, but could obtain none: and tho 
the ſent from France a large quantity, with goo barrels of powder, by Sir I. 
Fleming, the committee took care they ſhould be of no uſe 3, by lodging them in 
the caſtle of Edenburgb, in the power of Lever's lieutenant, a declared enemy of 
the engagement. Theſe inconſiſtent, languid, and dilatory meaſures, made all ho- 
neſt men bode ill of the enterprize, and ſuſpe& that Hamilton was not in earneſt; 
or that he meant not the king's ſervice: and the moſt favourable opinion entertain- 
ed of him was, that he delayed the raiſing and march of his army, with the dire& 
deſign of letting his majeſty's friends be ſuppreſſed in England, that he might have 
the merit of reſtoring him, without any other aſſiſtance than of the Engliſo Preſiy- 
terians, whoſe party he ſuppoſed to be much more conſiderable than it was in reality. 
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THrRE was at this time an univerſal diſcontent all over England; all orders of 
men were incenſed againſt the two houſes and the army, looking upon them as the 
authors of their miſeries, and the cauſe of thoſe confulions, which there appeared 
no way of removing, but by the king's reſtoration to his royal authority. There was 
ſcarce a county, in which ſome aſſociation was not formed for this purpoſe :* and as 
the Scorch commiſſioners had undertaken, that their army ſhould enter the king. 
dom in the beginning of May, every body was on fire to be in action about that 
time, without either waiting its arrival, or concerting meaſures with thoſe of their 
ſentiments in other counties. A tumult of ſome prentices in London, on April g 
and 10, which being raiſed by the inſolence of ſoldiers, and barbarouſly ſuppreſſed 
by the militia and two regiments of the army, was thought ſo wonderful a deli- 
verance as to be celebrated by a publick thankſgiving, ſerved for a prelude to a much 


greater inſurrection in two adjoining counties. It is natural for the oppreſſed to 


complain of their grievances: and the people of England having always conceived 
themſelves to havea right of repreſenting them, either to the king or parliament, the 
gentlemen of Eſſex, Surrey, and Kent, reſolved to addreſs the houſe of commons, 
e to be eaſed of free quarter, the exciſe, and other impoſts, to be governed accord. 
<« ing to the known laws of the realm; that the ſtanding army, the cauſe of in- 
« ſufferable diſorders, and ſo burdenſome to the ſubject, might be paid off imme- 
46 diately, and diſbanded; and that the king might, as ſoon as poſſible, be brought 
« in honour and ſafety to parliament, to treat of the fitteſt means to reſtore peace to 
<« the church and ſtate, and ſettle the nation in order and tranquillity.” Petitions 
of this kind were not agreeable to the commons: and, on Apri/28, they made an 
order to prohibite a meeting of the grand jury, gentlemen, and freeholders of Eſſex, | 
which had been appointed, on May 4, at Stratford Langthorne, This did not pre- 


vent a petition, ſigned by above 1000 knights, gentlemen, and freeholders of Sur- 


rey e, from being preſented to them, on May 16, by ſome gentlemen of quality: but 
vhilſt they expected an anſwer, colonel Cobbet, with a party of two regiments of the 
army, quartered at the Mews and White-hall, fell upon them, unarmed as they were, 
flew and wounded many without diſtinction, telling them, © they were appointed 
« to give an anſwer to their petition, and they ſhould have no other.” Some of 
them were taken priſoners, ſtripped of their cloaks, hats, coats, doublets, and their 
pockets -rifled, by that doughty officer, who yet (ſo ſhameleſs are ſome aſſemblies) 


was called to the bar, and received the thanks of the houſe for theſe glorious ex- 


ploits. In Kent, ſome citizens of Canterbury going to church to hear a ſermon on 
Chriſtmas-day 3, one of the feſtivals lately put down, were roughly handled by the 
mayor: and a tumult enſued, which was ſoon quieted by Sir W. Man, alderman 
Sabine, and Mr. Lovelace. The committee of the county, coming, after all was 
quiet, with forces to ſuppreſs it, committed the peacemakers, and kept them ſome 
months in priſon, till the gentlemen preſſing for a trial, Yy/de and Crefwell were 
ſent down, about Whitſuntide, with a commiſſion of oyer and terminer, to try them 
for high treaſon. The grand jury found the bills ;gnoramus : and notwithſtanding 
the threats-of the judges, adhered to their verdict; reſolving at the ſame time, in con- 
junction with other gentlemen there preſent, upon a petition to the commons, which 
they ſubſcribed and ſent about the country, to be ſigned by others. The committee 
branded this paper © as ſeditious and tumultuous, threatening to hang two of every 
et pariſh that promoted it, and to ſequeſter: the reſt; raifed forces to prevent the 
meetings called for this ſingle purpoſe, and ſent for troops of the army to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. The country had no thoughts of an inſurrection, having not made any 
preparations, nor having a ſingle officer to command them: but reſolving to defend 
themſelves againſt the tyranny of the committee, and the force coming againſt them, 
made choice of a very young gentleman, of no experience, Mr, Edward Hales, for 
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their leader. To prevent being attacked behind, it was thought proper to ſeize on Caars, 


Sandwich, and the caſtles along the coaſt from thence to Dover 


hs 3 Which gave oc- 
caſion to a ſurprizing event of much greater importance. Ane 


right, blunt, natural, and ſimple, eaſy to be deceived, and to entertain jealouſies, but 


ſturdy and reſolute in their purpoſes, hardy; enterprizing, and fearleſs of danger, | 
lovers of liberty, of a noble and generous ſpirit, zealous for the honour of their 


country, with a fund of honeſty, and a principle of honour, giving them a confidence 


in one another, and uniting them eaſily on any momentous occaſion. Nothing 


could be more diſagreeable to the taſte of theſe men, than the long-winded cant, the 
allegorical phraſeology, and unintelligible notions in the ſermons and prayers of the 
Preſbyterians ; they liked the plain rational way of inſtruction and form of worſhip 
ufed by the church of England much better, and converſing with the common people; 
had imbibed their averſion to the two houſes and the army. Theearl of Warwick 
had the title of lord admiral, but being made a cypher in his poſt, he inflamed his 
brother Holland's diſcontents, by ſetting forth the occaſions of his own; Batton the 
vice-admiral, who had been very ſerviceable to the two houſes, in the defection of 
the fleet, and in the command of it afterwards, was turned out, to make way for 
Kainſborougb, a confident of Cromæell's, who, being a man of an imperious nature, 
was not very agreeable to the ſeamen. The ſummer ſquadron of ten or twelve 


ſhips lay then in the Downes, and the Kentiſh gentlemen having, in their own viſits, | 


and by proper agents ſent on board them, enflamed their diſcontents to ſuch a de- 
gree, that their commanders were apprehenſive of a mutiny. Rainſborough was ſent 
down to quell it by his preſence. His flag was hoiſted on board the * Conſtant Re- 
formation, called in_thoſe days a ſecond rate; the Convertin, Antelope, Swallow, 
Sattisfattion, Hind, Roebuck, Pelican, and Conflant Warwick, were fourth or fifth 
rates; and he had with him three or four ſixth rates, and ſome ketches. Upon ad- 


vice, that the three caſtles on the coaſt had been ſurprized or ſeized by the inſur- 


gents, and that the people of Deale had been inſtrumental therein, he went on board 
a ketch, to go the nearer in to the ſhore, and to ſee the better what was doing there: 


the diſcovery put him into a fury, and the meaſures this inſpired did not prove to his 


advantage. Keeping off the ſhore in his ketch, and ſending thence orders for his 
own ſhip to weigh, and get under fail, and ſtanding in as near as they could to the 
ſhore, to batter the Town, the anchors were accordingly got on board: but in do- 
ing this, as they were heaving at the capſtern, Robert Lindale, one of the boatſwain's 
mates, who had ſome time before formed a reſolution of doing ſomewhat for the 
king's ſervice, and had opened his mind to three more of the common ſailors, whom 


he found to be of the ſame principle, thought it a proper time for the execution of 


his deſign. Whilſt they were working at the capſtern, he deſired them to conſider 
What they were about, and that Deale, which they were ordered to batter, was filled 


with their wives, children, and relations, who were like to be deſtroyed with the 
town, if ſuch cruel orders were executed ; and finding this work upon the men, - 


he ventured further to propoſe, that they would all join in declaring, as all Kent had 
done atready, for his majeſty. The motion was immediately ſeconded by his three 
comrades 2 and one and all being the cry, Lindale told them, he believed the licu- 
tenant and ſome of the officers would be againſt them: and it would for that rea- 
ſon be very proper to ſecure the gun-room, and arme themſelves. When this was 
done, they ſeized the officers, and kept them in hold, till an opportunity offered of 
ſetting them aſhore. | Lindale, thus maſter of the admiral, got under fail : and paſ- 


ſing along the broad. fide of the next ſhip, told the ſeamen what he had done; 
threatening to fink them, if they did not do the like, and ſecure their officers, going 
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3 in PTE manner from ſhip to ſhip, till they had all declared for his majeſty. Rainſ- 


I borough ſeeing his ſhip got under fail, and inſtead of coming to him according to 
orders, ſpeaking to one veſſel after another, came up with his ketch, to ſee what was 
the matter: and not being ſuffered, either to enter it, or make any ſpeech to divert 
them from their reſolution, was — to ſheer off, and ſail with his ſervants and 
officers (which they put on board his ketch) up the river, to acquaint his maſters 
at Weſtminſter, The reſt of the ſhips turned out all their commanders; and ſome 
of each crew going on ſhore, to deſire ſome of the Kentiſb gentlemen, who had 
been in the ſea-ſervice, to come on board and command them, Sir V. Palmer, 
captain Bargrave, captain Fog, and others did ſo, and put in other officers, They 


were not out of the Downes, when the earl of Warwick came down in a ketch, 


ſent by the two houſes, to offer them pardon and redreſs of grievances, if they would 
return to the obedience of parliament: but was kept at a diſtance, and told they did 
not value the promiſes of parliament, and having declared for the king, they were 
reſolved to be loyal. He ſhewed them a letter from ſome on board them, inviting 
him down; theſe were ſent him: and, upon his requeſt, that they would lend him 
one of the ſhips for his better accommodation in going up the river, engaging ſo- 
lemnly upon his honour to ſend it back, they let him have the Nicodemus, a ſixth 
rate ; but he did not keep his promiſe. The ſeamen all knew, that the poſt of high 
admiral was defigned for the duke of Tor, when he came of age: and they ſailed to 
Helvoelſluys to put the fleet under his command. 

Tux declaration of the fleet gave ſuch encouragement to the Kentiſh inſurgents, 
that their numbers increaſed daily: and their young general found himſelf, in pro- 
portion to the increaſe, every day more unequal to the command. They had as yet 
no commiſſion for what they did, nor any officers to lead them: but the earl of Hol- 
land (who, having undertaken to raiſe an army for the king's ſervice, had got a com- 
miſſion from the P. of Wales) hearing that they were drawn into a ſtrong body, and 
had, by letters invited the city of London to join them, thought it neceſſary to ſup- 
ply. that defect. His undertaking was well enough known, and he had engaged in 
his party abundance of officers that had been in the ſervice as well of the king, as 
the parliament : but as he did not intend to riſe till the Scotch army entered Eng- 


The earl of land, they all kept in the city, expecting his ſummons, Such of theſe as were Ken- 


Norawich 
heads the 


Kentiſh in- 


ſurgents. 


tiſomen, he ordered to join the inſurgents: and George Goring earl of Norwich, be- 
ing much reſpected in that county, had a blank commiſſion filled up with his name, 
conſtituting him general of all forces in Kent, 'with power to lead them where- 
« eyer it was requiſite for his majeſty's ſervice.” The earl, arriving at Maid/one, 
found a ſtronger body of horſe and foot, and better armed, than could be expected, 
but very diſorderly, without any government, and not eaſy to be reduced under any 
command ; though they all profeſſed an entire obedience to him, as general. He 
had no great experience in war, and was naturally much better qualified to pleaſe 
than command; being too complaiſant in laying aſide a reaſonable - propoſal for 


breaking down the bridges over the Medway, and fortifying the paſſes, to ſtop Fair- 


fax's advance into the country, till they could be joined by the forces of Surrey of 
which they had hopes, and by thoſe of Eſſex of which they had aſſurances, and 
yielding to the defires of the country gentlemen for marching to London. They had 
advanced part of the way, when, on advice of that general's having paſſed Black- 
heath with his army, they divided their troops, one part retiring to Rocheſter, the 
other to Mardftone. Fairfax advancing againſt this latter corps, eaſily forced a paſ- 
fage over the river at a bridge ill guarded, and marched on towards the town, ex- 
pecting no oppoſition: but found the encloſures near it ſo well defended by the re- 
giments of Sir J. Mennes and Sir V. Blockman, that his troops were repulſed with 
toſs : and when he had made a ſhift to rally them, and taken care to reinforce them by 


ery forces, the Kent:/h men loſt ground but * inches, diſputing every hedge, and 
2 fighting 
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fighting all the way, till they retired into Maidſone. It was an open place. and Cnazr vs. 
they defended themſelves from ſtreet to a houſe to houſe, 3 8 | 
ing deſperate charges upon the enemies cavalry ; ſo that Fairfax (as he wrote in his * 

letter to the two houſes) had never ſeen in all his life ſuch hot ſervice for above 
« ſix hours together, till at laſt over- powered with numbers, they were obliged 
to retire into the church- yard, and ſurrender; many of them however eſcaping, and 
rejoining the body of the army at Rochefter. Norwich had drawn out his forces, 
and advanced three miles on his way to their relief: but then hearing of their diſ- 
aſter, he turned back; and leaving 3000 men to defend the country about Can- 
terbury, marched with the reſt of his forces to Blackheath. Here appeared the va- 
vnity of their hopes, either of being admitted into London, or of being joined from 
Surrey : and a panic terror ſeizing the forces in the night, a great part of them diſ- 
perſed ; and the reſt croſſing the Thames, marched to Chelmsford; where Sir N. 
Maſbam and the committee for Effex were fitting. It was thought proper to ſecure 
their perſons: and being joined by Sir Charles Lucas, with a good number of the 

gentry of the county, and by the lords Capel and Loughborough, with a conſiderable 
body of horſe and foot from Hertfordſbire, they ſeized the earl of Warwict's houſe 
of Leeds, where they found a good quantity of armes, with two pieces of braſs 
ordnance; and the next day, June q, took poſſeſſion of Colchefter, Fairfax came Siege of Cot. 
up the day following about noon, ſo fuddenly, that they had no advice of his chefter. 
march, till he attacked: their advanced guards: and though in the ſarprize he en- 
tered and burnt the ſuburbs, his men were ſo well received, in their attempts to 
force the gate of the town, that they were repulſed, with the loſs of about a thou- 
ſand of their number, and in ſuch confuſion, that, if they had been purſued, their 
whole army might have been defeated, There was a great number of good officers 
among the royaliſts : but wanting a body of cavalry ſufficient to take the field, they 
ſet to work on the fortifications, and got in all forts of proviſions for enabling them 
to hold out, till the Scofch army came to their relief, Fairfax had received too 
ſenſible a proof of their bravery, to think of taking the place by force: and pro- 
poſing to reduce it by famine, drew lines of cireumvellation about it to prevent the 
entry of victuals and other ſupplies, in which he was much retarded by the vigorous 
fallies of the beſieged, who were continually beating up one quarter or other of his 

| WuiLsT Fairfax wa 


s thus engaged, Cromwell had been employed to ſuppreſs an | © 6:0 


and Poyer had ſent an agent * to Paris with offers of declaring for the king, if they Preſſed. 
might be ſupplied with armes, ammunition, and a reaſonable ſum of money to pay 
their garriſons; which lord Fermyn abſolutely promiſed ; but never thought of af- 
ter; being entirely taken up with vain expectations from the Scofs, for whoſe mea- 
ſures he was always an advocate. Thoſe Welſb gentlemen did not propoſe taking 
armes, till the Scotch army had entered England: but a jealouſy entertained of Poyer, 
who was mayor of the town, and governor of the caſtle of Pembroke, obliged them 
to declare ſooner. The houſe of commons, after paſſing votes to deprive him of his 
mayoralty , and to denounce him a traytor, if he did not ſurrender the caſtle in 
twenty-four hours to Fairfax's order, ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to Milford haven, to 
aſſiſt in forcing him to an obedience; which he refuſed, till all the arrears of his 


- 


garriſon were paid: and this refuſal was followed by a declaration, in which Lang- 
horne and Poel joined. Colonel Fleming, being ſent againſt them, was cut off with 
all his horſe: and Sir Nicholas Keymis ſurprized at the ſame time the caſtle of Chep- 
flow, Cromwell was ſent, with three regiments of foot, and two of horſe, to join 
the forces in thoſe parts, and ſuppreſs the inſurrection: but before he came up, 
colonel Horton, reinforced from the garriſons on the marches, had defeated Lang- 
* Clarendon, iii, 96. Journal, March 3, 21. April 14, 18. e 
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inſurrection that had broke out in South Wales. The colonels Langhorne, Powell, in Tales ſup- 
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CuARLEs I. borne (whoſe men conſiſted chiefly of new levies, not half armed) on May "On 


engagement near S. Fagans. Three days after this victory, Cromwell took the 
town of Chepftlow by ſtorm: and leaving colonel Ewer to beſiege the caſtle in form 
(which he took by force on the 2 3, Sir N. Keymis being killed on the breach) went 
to Cardiff, where he ordered ſome Welſh officers, taken by Horton, to be ſhot, and ſold 
the common ſoldiers at twelve- pence an head to the Barbadoes company. From 
thence he marched to beſiege Pembroke, being there joined by Horton, who had ea- 
fily reduced Tenby : but being repulſed in ſeveral attacks of the breaches made by his 
cannon, and having loſt a great number of men by the vigorous ſallies of the be- 
fieged, he lay before it two months, till the garriſon had confumed all their pro- 
viſions, and were reduced to a little biſket and rain-water for ſuſtenance, In this 
extremity, Cromwell received news of the Scotch army's: being advanced, on Judy 6, 
to Annan, on the borders of England: and fearing the like intelligence, coming to 
the beſieged, might make them more obſtinate in their defence, offered them better 
conditions, than they could reaſonably expect. Langhorne, Poel, and three other 
« officers, were left to the diſcretion of the two houſes; Sir Charles Keymis, Sir 
« H. Stradling, and ſome other officers named in the article, were baniſhed for two 
« years; the reſt of the gentlemen and officers, with all the ſoldiers, were allowed 
« to retire to their homes, without being plundered; the town was exempted from 
« pillage, and all its privileges preſerved.” On theſe conditions, the town and 
caſtle were yielded to Cromwell on Fuly 11: and lord Byron, who had, by the help 
of colonel Robinſon of Gwerſyt, made himſelf maſter of Angleſey, being routed by 
Mytton, in which action Sir Fobn Owen was taken priſoner, all Y/ales was reduced 
into the obedience of the two houſes. A riſing likewiſe in Lincolnſbire near Stam- 
ford, and another in Nottinghamſhire near Newark, were ewe ppc by 
Roſſiter. 

ä 5 05 ILS T Cromuell was employed in the ſiege of 13 * in the 
Holland _ 1 blockade of Colcheſter, and the greateſt part of the ſtanding army (except two regi. 
n ; 49 left in Mbite- ball and the Mews, to awe the two houſes) either in the north 
under Lambert, or on the march thither to oppoſe the Scots, the earl of Holland 

thought it a 3 juncture to riſe for the relief of the officers and gentlemen 

he had ſent into Kent and Eſſex, which, as the Scotch army advanced too flow to ef- 

fe, he conceived himſelf obliged in honour to attempt. His chief dependance 

| was upon the Preſbyterians, whoſe greateſt intereſt lay in the city : and writing, on 
Fuly 5, a letter to the common council, inviting the citizens and their militia to join 
him, he ſet out with 100 horſe for Kingſton upon Thames, which he had appointed 

for the general rendezvous. That party of men had long acted under his direction, 

and ſo long as noiſe in the pulpit, clamours in publick meetings, and vehement re- 
monſtrances in petitioning, were only required of them, they had performed their 

part well enough : but their vigour went no further, and when ſummoned to the 

field, their want of courage, or the inſincerity of their profeſſions, plainly appeared, 

Holland was joined only by a body of 500 horſe, moſt of them gentlemen and of- 

ficers, and an inconſiderable number of foot: and leaving the military proceedings 

to the management of Dalbier, a Dutch officer, had, on the third day after his 

riling, a quarter beaten up at Nonſuch, by a party of foot, and two or three troops of 

colonel Rich's horſe; and his men purſued to Kingſton, he never offered to charge 

the enemy, but retired out of the town in all the hurry imaginable. The lord 

Francis Villiers, a youth of incomparable beauty, and fine accompliſhments, Was 

ſlain in making 5 the duke of Bucks, the earl of Peterborough, the officers, 

and moſt of the horſe and foot, diſperſing themſelves, took refuge in Londen, where 

they lay concealed, and were not enquired after. Holland, with about an 100 horſe, 

wandering about he knew not whither, was taken by colonel Scroop, on Fuly 10, in 


an inn, at S. Neots | in Huntingdonſhire, and ſent priſoner to Warwick-caſtle. 
THis 
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ITuIs diſaſter was ſoon followed by the defeat of the Scotch army, ſo long ex- CA RILIESI. 
ted. Hamilton, marching from Annan, came, on July 8, to Carliſle, which was 
delivered to him by Sir P. Muſgrave: and loſing a fair opportunity of beating * 
Lambert at Penritb, advanced to Kendal, where he ſtaid a fortnight; for what rea- 3 

ſon, nobody could imagine. It was propoſed, that he ſhould advance into Yorkſhire, len is routed 
where Pontefract.caſtle, having been ſurprized by colonel Morrice, he might expect * 
a conſiderable reinforcement: but he was afraid of the Engliſh royaliſts getting into 
too ſtrong a body, and choſe to march through Lancaſhire, where the preſbyterian 
diſcipline had been ſet up, and he fed himſelf with vain hopes of being joined by 
that party, zealous for the covenant. Before the duke reached Carlifle, Monroe 
had landed at Dumfries with 5 or 6000 old troops from Ireland: and coming to 
him at Kirby for orders, was directed to convoy four pieces of cannon, fix pounders, 
and two of twelve, after the army, which had no great occaſion for thoſe pieces. 
Hamilton advanced to Hornby in Lancaſhire, by ſuch very flow marches, ſo negligent- 
ly, and with ſo little apprehenſions of an enemy, that his head quarter was very of 
ten twenty miles diſtant from ſome corps of his army: and Langdale was forced to 
march with his Engliſb before, and apart from, the Scotch, not being thought holy 
enough to mix with ſo ſanctified a body of covenanters. Were any general reſolved 
to deſtroy an army under his command, he could not have taken more proper mea- 
ſures, than the duke did on this occaſion: he ſlighted the repeated advices ſent him 
by Langdale, that Cromwell, having left Lambert to beſiege Pontefract, was ad- 
vanced with his army to Skrpron*, and marching after them with ſo much expe- 
dition, that it was neceſſary for them to draw cloſe together; and would not draw 
his quarters nearer. Langdale, paſſing by Clithero, took poſt, with 3000 foot, and 
600 horſe, in the incloſures near Preſton, where he found Hamilton, Calender, and 
molt of the Scorch foot drawn up, and reſolved to march towards Wigan, though 
their horſe were ſuffered to continue in their quarters at ten or twelve miles diſtance, 
Cromwell having taken the fame road as Langdale did, had quartered, in the night 
of Auguſt 16, within three miles of him : and the next morning advanced to attack 
him with all his army. A party of his horſe appeared, before the duke was got 
out of Preſton, yet his foot continued to paſs the bridge towards Wigan, and he did 
not vouchſafe to ſend Langdale any reinforcement of troops, or ſupply of powder 
and ammunition, which he much wanted. The Engliſh maintained their ground 
with great reſolution for above fix hours together, with various ſucceſs, and ſome- 
times getting ground upon the rebels: but the Scots having all paſſed the bridge, 
and left the lane leading thence to the town unguarded, the enemy poſſeſſed it im- 
mediately, and Langdale, attacked on all ſides, and oppreſſed by numbers, was de- 
feated; moſt of his foot being taken priſoners. Had he been ſupported by 1000 
foot to have guarded that lane, and hindered the enemies horſe from paſſing that 
way to fall on his flank, he might have had the better of the day, inſtead of being 
forced to retire with his horſe over a ford to follow the Scotch army. The duke 
making no ſtay at Wigan, marched to Warrington : and leaving general Baillie there 
with the foot to guard the bridge, advanced with his cavalry to Stone, and thence to 
Utoxeter. Baillie, delivering up 10,000 foot (which were * afterwards fold at 25, 
an head, and ſent to the plantations) without refiſtance, he was overtaken there, on 
_ Auguſt 22, by a party of the enemies horſe: but theſe were repulſed by general 
Middleton, who, by the fall of his horſe, on the fide of a ſlippery bank, had the ill 
luck to be taken priſoner 3, Two brigades of the Scotch horſe, and ſome parties of 
foot, had ſtraggled back, and got to Monro, whoſe corps had not joined the army; 
yet Hamilton had ſtill a body of 3000 horſe together, and moſt of his officers being 
inclined to it, he made a ſort of a capitulation, with colonel Vaite, the lord Grey, 
2 Salmonet, il. 207. - Clarendon, iii. 125. Letters, between 1640 and 1660, i, 159. 2 Guthry, 
235. 3 Letters, &c. 163. 1 | De, 
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and a country committee, for himſelf and his corps, who were all made priſoners. 
Calender, with 120 horſe, endeavoured to force his way through Derbyſhire to Pon- 
tefract: and though he was attacked by the trainbands in places diſadvantageous 
to cavalry, colonel Keith, brother to the earl Mareſchal, and ſome others, being 
taken priſoners, he accompliſhed his deſign ; and got over to Hollande. Sir M. 
Langdale would not treat: but marching from Vroxeter with his horſe, diſmiſſed 
them in Derbyſbire, and paſſing near Newar#, was diſcovered 2 ſent priſoner to 
Nottingham: caſtle. 

Tus laſt event gave occaſion to an enterprize too remarkable to be omitted. 
Colonel Morrice, by the confidence which the governor had in him, and by a party 
of old ſoldiers in the dreſs of countrymen, having armes concealed under their 
frocks, and bringing hay and other proviſions for the ſupply of the garriſon, had ſur- 
prized Pontefratt-caſtle : and raiſed contributions all. over the adjoining country. 
When Cromwell marched into Scotland, he left two bodies of troops, on which, as 
Preſbyterians, he had little dependance, to block up this caſtle, and that of Scar- 


 berough (which had likewiſe been ſurprized for the king's ſervice:) but to ſo little 


purpoſe in reſpect to Pontęfract, that Morrice had got three or four months pro- 
viſions into the place, more than he had at the beginning of the blockade, before 
Rainſborough was ſent with another corps of veterans to beleaguer it more effectually. 
The governor, and the Præſbire gentlemen with him, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their bravery in a great number of ſallies during the courſe of the blockade: but 
the taking of Langdale, under whom they had formerly ſerved, whom they loved 
infinitely, and whom the rebels hated ſo mortally, that there were no hopes of his 
eſcaping death, put them upon an action more adventurous than any, in which they 
had been hitherto engaged. Rainſborougb had more of Cromwell's confidence, than 
any officer in the independent army: and the deſign was, to ſurprize him in his head 
quarter at Doncaſter, in order to exchange him afterwards for Langdale, whom the 
rebels had threatened to bring and execute. before the walls, if the place was not 
ſurrendered. They choſe for their enterprize a day when a beaſt' fair was held in 


Doncaſter : and Morrice, with captain Paulden, and about twenty more, marching 


from Pontefrad to the road leading from London to Doncaſter, moſt of them pri- 


vately armed under their cloaths, and following a drove of cattle, entered the town 
very early in the morning, and three of the number going to Rainſborough's lodg- 


ings, got admittance, before he was up, under pretence of delivering him a letter 
from Cromwell, Obliging him to dreſs without making any. noiſe, they aſſured 
him, if he would go quietly with them to Pontefract, they would do him no harm, 
but, if he made the leaſt reſiſtance or outcry, they would kill him that inſtant. 


When he came down into the ſtreet, they mounted him on an horſe: and were pre- 
paring to ſet forward, when he obſerving only one more, who held the horſes, called 


out to.armes, and was immediately run through the body. The party, leaving him 
dead, made to the gate leading to Pontęfract, and ſurprizing the guard there placed, 
opened themſelves a paſſage, and got ſafe thither, without the loſs of one of the 
company. They had ſoon after the ſatisfaction of hearing, that Sir M. Langdal? 

had made his eſcape from Nettingham-ca/tle: and not thinking it worth while to 
Hold out Pontefract any longer, ſince there was no proſpect of relief, they offered 
to capitulate. Cromwell was willing to give them good terms: but reſolving to re- 
venge the death of his friend, inſiſted on fix perſons, whom he knew to be con- : 
. cerned in the enterprize here related, being left to his diſcretion, to be ſacrificed to 

the manes of Rainſboraugh. A gallant man would have ſcorned to take ſuch a re- 
venge on perſons who had formed and executed fo brave an attempt for ſo honour. 


able a purpoſe : but all the relaxation they could get from Lambert (who was tied up 


by orders) was, an allowance of fix days for making their eſcape. Four of them 


did fo in two allies: and the other two '0 being concealed in a cave under ground 


4. (whence 
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(whence they got off afterwards) the caſtle was ſurrendered; and preſently demo- Cuanins l. 
liſhed. | | 57 We." 


Tuus was one of the greateſt and beſt furniſhed armies, that cer Scotland raiſed, ops 


ruined almoſt without a blow, and without coſting Cromwell above fifty men; though 
he had loſt many more in the action with Langdale. Thie caſtle of L,anc 

on the point of ſurrendering to Sir T. Tiſdeſley, who had beſieged it with 1000 
horſe, and a body of infantry: but upon Cromwel!'s victory, he raiſed the fiege, and 
joining Monro, tried in vain to engage him to join with the different corps of the 
Engliſb in the north, which, united with his, would have made an army of 12,000 
men, able to oppoſe the enemy. Nothing being able to divert him from the re- 


All Scotland 
reduced under - 


after Was Argyle's pow- 
er. 


ſolution of returning to his own country, Tildeſſey was forced to compound, by the 


ſurrender of Apulby- caſtle, for the indemnity of himſelf and his forces, which were 
immediately diſperſed: and Sir P. Muſgrave and Sir T. Glembam diſmiſſing theirs; 
retired to Hollande. Loudon the chancellor, Argylo, Caſſels, and Eglinton had been 
preparing the people to riſe in Scotland, as ſoon as the Scotch army was ruined or 
ſurrended in England, of which they openly declared their certain expectation: and 
to oppoſe their deſigns, three new regiments of horſe had been raiſed, and put under 
Laneric's command. Inſtead of marching into the weft to ſuppreſs the inſurrection 
there beginning, which might have been eaſily done, he turned ſouthward, under 
pretence of meeting Monroe, leaving the weſtern ſhires a fair opportunity of raiſing 
| 6000 men, and marching to Edenburgh; where they were received with great accla- 


mations. Monroe, ſubmitting to Laneric as general, advanced thither with 4000 


' horſe, and as many foot, all veterans, an d would fain have engaged that undiſciplined 
rabble, drawn up on the craigs, welt of the town: but was not fuffered. He after 
wards, without orders, on Sept. 12, cut off 150 of Argyle's men at Sterling- bridge, 
and took 500 priſoners: but could not get leave to attack the enemies main body at 
Falkirk, and left he ſhould do it without leave, Laneric ordered all his horſe to the 
north of Forth, aſſigning them, after his brother's example, quarters at the diſtance of 
twenty-eight miles between the two extremities. All further hoſtilities were pre- 
| vented by Laneric's making an agreement, on Sept. 15, with Argyle, „that all 
« matters ſhould be referred to a parliament to be called before Fan. 10; that nei- 
« ther fide ſhould harm the other, and both the armies be diſbanded by October 5. 
te at fartheſt. Monroe did not care to diſband his: but news coming of Carric- 
fergus, with all the places held by the Scots in Uſfter being betrayed to Moncke, 
and of old Monroes being ſent priſoner to England, and his officers not caring to 
Rand by him, he was forced to ſubmit. Argyle thereupon invited Cromwell into 
Scotland: and meeting him at Mordington on the borders, caufed Berwick and Car- 
lifle to be delivered to him, and then brought him on to Edenbargh, to ſee his faction 


fully eſtabliſhed in their power. Argyle now domineered in the committee of 


eſtates, in which the Hamiltons had choſen him and ſome of his faction members, 


all that had conſented to the engagement, being excluded by the late treaty: and two 


| deputies were ſent to aſſiſt at the treaty of Newport +: the moſt furious that could 


have been pitched upon to promote the king's death, which had been the ſybje of 


ſome conferences between Argyle and Cromꝛeell; this laſt being confirmed in that 
deſign by the advice of the former, and the choice of a parliament, ſummoned to 
meet on Jan. 4, likely to be governed by his directions. eb i Taree 
TRE royaliſts in Colcheſter, as well the common ſoldiers, as the officers and gen- 
tlemen, had ſupported all the inconveniences of the ſiege with wonderful conſtancy, 
till accounts came of the utter deſtruction of the-Scotch army; which put an end to 
all hopes of relief. They had but one barrel of powder left; all their corn was 


Colchef er 


ſurrendercd. 


ſpent; there was not a dog or cat left in the town; 800 of their horſes had been 
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killed by the commiſſar ĩes of victuals, befides abundance of others ſtolen out of the 
ſtables, or ſalted in the houſes of the owners; ſo that they had not enough left for 
executing a reſolution they took, on Auguſt 25, of either forcing a paſſage through 
the enemy, or dying in the attempt. In this extremity, colonel Samuel Tuke was 
ſent the next day to treat for a ſurrender. Farrfax's army had ſuffered extremely 
by continual rains, and would have been ruined, were it not for the recruits he re- 
ceived continually : but knowing the neceſſities of the beſieged, he would grant no 


other articles, than! that the ſoldiers and inferior officers ſhould be priſoners of war; 


« that the ſuperior officers, including captains, the lords and gentlemen ſhould yield 
« at diſcretion, and ſend the Eſſex committee out of the town the next morning, f 
&« they would have quarter.” The committee was accordingly fent out; the articles 
ſigned on both ſides: and, on the 27, at two in the afternoon, Fairfax made his 
triumphant entry on horſeback. His firſt work was the holding of a council of war, 
in which Treton, whom Cromwell had left to watch his conduct, had the chief in- 
fluence, and procured a ſentence, that Sir Charles Lucas, a man perfectly verſed in 


both ancient and modern diſcipline, who had formerly given Fairfax a defeat in 


the north, and Sir G. Liſle, one of the beſt foot officers in Europe, ſhould be ſhot 
immediately. This was done, without allowing either of them time to write a let- 
ter, or give order about their affairs; both ſuffered with an undaunted reſolution, 
true gallantry and magnanimity; Lucas firſt, ſaying, “he had often looked death 


ein the face, and they ſhould now fee he was not afraid of it; and after a ſhort 


prayer, ſtanding up, cocking his hat, ſetting his hands a kembo, tearing open his 
waiſtcoat, expoſing his naked breaſt, and crying out, Now rebels do your worſt,” 
was ſhot and expired. Liſte, after embracing the body of his deceaſed friend, made 
a funeral oration upon his virtues, of which the nation was not worthy, and looking 
round the company, obſerved, ** that he had ſaved many of their lives in hot blood, 


« though his own was to be taken away in cold; an inhumanity not heard of among 


« the Goths, Vandals, and the moſt barbarous nations in any age, though natural 
« enough for rebels and traytors, who had impriſoned, and intended to murder, their 
« ſovereign.” In the circumſtances of his death, he followed the example. of Lucas : 

Treton, Rainſborough, and Whalley feaſting their eyes with the execution. It was 
ſignified to the lords and other gentlemen, who would willingly have undergone 
the fate of their companians, that they were reſerved to the diſcretion of parlia- 


ment: and when the earl of Norwich demanded of Fairfax, what he meant by pro- 
miſing them quarter, and that they ſhould be treated as priſoners of war, he ſaid, 
« it was an exemption, only from being put to the ſword by his ſoldiers, not from 


« the hand of juſtice, which might puniſh them as rebels and traytors.” 
IT was deſigned, that the M. of Ormonde ſhould go to Ireland, at the time the 


Ormonde lands Scorch army entered England, with a ſupply of money, armes, and ammunition, 


in Jreland. 


which cardinal Mazarin; had promiſed ; but never performed; though, by giving 
the marqueſs hopes thereof from time to time, he cauſed him to defer his voyage, 
till one conſiderable part of the ſervice, expected from him, was become impracti- 


cable 2. This was, the aſſiſtance of the Scots in Ulſter, whoſe acting under the orders 


of the lord lieutenant, and co-operation in meaſures, would have contributed much 


to the reducing of Owen Oneile, and the driving Moncke out of that province: but 


was prevented by the deſtruction of the Scotch army, the recall of Monroe, and the 
revolution which followed in Scotland. The failure of this aſſiſtance rendered the 
lord lieutenant's preſence in Ireland more neceſſary than ever, he being the onely 
. perſon qualified to treat of a peace with the Jriſb, or to unite them i in his majeſty's 
ſervice: and Inchiguin preſſing him to come over, though he brought no ſupplies of 
any kind, he paſſed about Michaelmas to Corke, and immediately entered upon a 


treaty — with difficulties, which no body elſe was capable of ſurmounting. 
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There was, however, one good effect of the defeat of the Scotch army: it ſaved the CnARIESI 


prince of Wales from ruin :. From the time that the Scots had ſold the king, they 


were for planting ſome of their agents about the prince, and for having him come menen, 


over to ſettle religion; in which caſe, Argyle undertook to raiſe 10,000 foot, and e 
Goo horſe, for his ſervice: when their treaty of the iſle of Wight was on foot, they go to Scot- 


all talked the ſame way; their commiſſioners had preſſed the king to it, and had _ 
been refuſed; but they were no ſooner returned home, than they made great pro- 
miſes, and uſed the ſtrongeſt inſtances, to draw him over into Scotland *, either to 
ſell him as they had done his father, to keep him as a guard againſt the Indepen- 
dents, or to-make uſe of him for an accommodation with that party. Sir Robert 
Murray was ſent to Paris for this purpoſe; W. Murray, who had ſo often betrayed 
his maſter, and was one of Argyle's creatures, went aſter him on 'the fame errand, 
with Sir W. Fleming : and whilſt the diſputes in parliament created delays in raiſing 
an army, Hamilton, Laneric, and all their party pretended the prince's coming 
would remove them in an inſtant, It was perhaps for this very end, that thoſe diſ- 
putes were ſuffered to continue, as the delays were to let the king's party in Eng- 
land be ruined. The queen was entirely prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Scots, and by 
her letters preſſed his majeſty to conſent to their inſtances: but he abſolutely forbade 
the prince's going to Scotland, and even the putting himſelf at the head of the 
Scotch army, till after it had entered England. To get the prince into their hands, 
was the principal view of Hamilton's engagement; an houſe had been fitted up for 
him at Edenburgh ; this part of the ſcheme failing, Berwick was aſſigned for the place 
of his landing: and Lauderdale, a cunning man, of a proud imperious, inſolent, 
and over-bearing nature, was employed to bully him into this meaſure; which 
would have taken effect, if not prevented by a mutiny of the ſeamen. . 


Wär the fleet, after declaring for the king, came to Heluoelſſuys, the duke of Ihe p. of 
Nek went on board it 3, and ſtayed there till the prince of Wales came from France Males takes 


by ſea, attended by P. Rupert, lord Hopton and lord Colepepper, to take it into his 
own command. He found it in ſome diſorder, occaſioned by the intrigues of colo- 
nel Bampfie/d, who having contrived the duke's eſcape, did not think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently rewarded by being made gentleman of his bedchamber ; and took it ill, that 
Sir J. Berkeley was ſent from Paris, to act in the capacity of governor to his royal 
highneſs, during the abſence of lord Byron. This was enough to make him exert 
his natural talents for ſowing diſcord, raifing jealouſies, and fomenting diſcontents, 
in prejudicing the duke againſt Berkeley, and the ſeamen againſt the king and prince, 
putting it into their head not to meddle in the quarrel between his majeſty and the 
parliament, but to join with the Preſbyterians and the city of London; to ſtick by 

the duke of 274 as their admiral, but to except againſt Berkeley and get him diſ- 


2 1 Clarendon, Ii 77. Montreuil Letters, March 5. “ father, and the loyal nobility of Scotland. For 


the command 


Auguſt 31. Sept. 7. Dec. 14, 1647. Feb. 22. 
May 3, 23. June 13, 20, 29. July 4, 18. Aug. 22. 
See Ormonde, ii. 27. 3 | 

2 In the Mercurius Pragmaticus, Ne 23, there is 
printed a letter of Augu/? 29, from Edenburgh, aſ- 
ſerting for truth, that the ſquabbles in the laſt 
<« parliament between the Kyrke and Hamilton, 
dec were a mere pretended- device to work the roy- 
4 aliſts in Scotland into an union with him, and 


4 as they could, to join with him; that he and 
ce Bailie, acting along with them, as friends, might 
ec enſnare them, and treacherouſly yield them up 
to their and the king's enemies. But their prin- 
& cipal aim, and the very ſinew of the plot, was 
t to entrap the prince of Males, and to have de- 
< livered him up into the ſame condition with his 


ot. IV. 


« a confidence in his undertaking, and alſo to 
« draw in as many of the royal party in England | HOLM 
| «© by their brethren of the Engliſb aſſembly of di- 


« which end, Lauderdale was employed as an 
agent to the prince on ſhipboard, to invite him 
e to appear at the head of the army, with which 
ce he would have complied, had it not been for the 
« oppoſition of the officers of the fleet, who 


thought his perſon the onely loadſtone to the af- 


& fections and reſolution of the ſeamen. The 
« Kyrke had a principal hand in the whole deſign, 


though their committee and the clergy made it 


«© their buſineſs to cry down the duke's engage- 
«© ment, and were therein aſſiſted, and ſollicited 


ce vines, creatures bought, at as eaſy a rate, a3 
e the Scotch, to juggle and ſerve that faction un- 
ce derhand, againſt which they ever pretended, and 
e {till pretend, an open hoſt lity.“ | 

3 Duke of Yorts Memoirs, Clarendon, iii. 10%. 
109, 120— 124. 129. 151. 
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miſſed; hoping in this caſe to have the entire management of the duke and the navy. 
He was oppoſed in his proceedings by Dr. Goffe, a man of intrigue, art, and indu- 


ſtry, ſent by lord Fermyn (who, unfit for any poſt but one of meer ſhew and no bu- 


ſineſs, graſped at all that brought either power or profit) to make an intereſt among 
the ſeamen, and get them to deſire him for their admiral ; in which caſe alone they 
might expect to be duly paid, and have whatever they wanted, there being no mo- 

ney to be got but from the court of France, where he had abſolute credit. Gofe 
not being hearkened to as he hoped, endeavoured to traverſe Bampfield in his in- 
trigues; and recommended the lord Willoughby of Parham (who was ſuppoſed to 
have a very good intereſt among the Preſbyterians, and was lately come to Holland, 
diſſatisfied with the parliamentary proceedings) to the poſt of vice admiral. This 
was given him by the duke before the arrival of the prince, who confirmed it: and 
to ſupply the defects of that nobleman's {kill in naval affairs, made Batten rear ad- 


miral, who had brought off one of the beſt frigates of the fleet, with three or four 


good ſea officers, to his ſervice, and was thought to be more agreeable to the ſea- 
men, whom he had commanded for ſome years, than he was in reality. The prince 
finding, upon enquiry into the factions raiſed in the fleet, and the notions infuſed 
into the duke of 7ork, that Bampfield had been the author of both, thought a man 
of ſo unquiet, intriguing, and dangerous a temper, very unfit to be about his bro- 
ther, and prevailed upon the duke to diſmiſs him from his ſervice ; which he did, 
as ſoon as he knew Bampfield had been tampering with the ſeamen, and driving on 
a Preſbyterian intereſt, nor would he ever. take him again, whatever application 
was made, though he ſupplied him conſtantly with what he was able in his condi- 


tion, till the reſtoration, The beſt way to quiet intriguing and party-making 


among the ſeamen was, to engage them in action: and the prince making a ſhift 


to ſupply the fleet with a moderate quantity of proviſions, and leaving his brother 


And failing to 


the mouth of for ſome time, and took a rich Eaſt India ſhip, which ſerved afterwards for a man 
the Amer 
takes fame. 
Prizes, 


at the Hague, whom it was not proper to venture in the ſame bottom, ſailed about 
the middle of July for Yarmouth-road, and thence to the Downes ; where he lay 


of war, with ſeveral other prizes; particularly a ſhip with cloth on board, to the va- 
lue of 40,0007. bound from London to Rotterdam. He had been particularly char- 
ged by the queen to rely upon the preſbyterian intereſt, which was ſuppoſed to bear 
the chief ſway in London, and not to engage in any thing that might divert him 
from being ready when the Scots called for his preſence : Mr. Long, his ſecretary, 
and lord Colepepper, were particularly inſtructed to keep him in that 818 which 
did not at all ſuit the prince's inclinations. 

Hap he been maſter of a ſecure port for receiving the prizes taken, 1 ſelling 
the cargoes to the beſt advantage, money enough might have been raiſed by them 


to have defrayed the charge of the fleet: but London was to be courted, though ex- 


perience ſhewed that the king had done it to no purpoſe, and Fairfax had ſucceed- 
ed better in a rougher method. The city was in a great conſternation” at the Joſs of 
their ſhips; and means being found to ſignify the prince's good affection to the ci- 
tizens, a petition was preſented to the houſe of commons, for leave to treat with 
him for the ranſome of the cloth-ſhip, which was ſuppoſed to have concealed on 
board it a good quantity of money, belonging to ſome members, who had influence 
enough to get over the jealouſy of the houſe, and to procure the leave deſired. 
Thus was a correſpondence ſet on foot, which the prince made uſe of to ſenda let- 
ter to the common council, with a declaration, * defiring the city to join with 
« him, for delivering his father out of priſon, for reſtoring the people to their 
te laws, liberties, and properties, for eaſing them of the exciſe and taxes, and re- 
« ſtoring a good underſtanding between the king and parliament,” and better cal- 
culated, in other reſpects, to pleaſe the Preſbyterians than the Royaliſis. . Theſe 
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being communicated to the commons, the independent faction moved 1 that © the Cyarresl. 
prince might be declared a rebel and a traitor :”” but this was rejected in terms, 18 
though it was ſufficiently implied in the vote, whereby “ all that aided, aſſiſted; or 88855 
* adhered to him, were ſo declared.” Some money was abſolutely neceſlary to 
pay the ſeamen: the proprietors advanced 120001. and, without any ſearch for the 
money on board, the cloth-ſhip and other prizes were reſtored, with greater detri- 
ment to-the prince's ſervice than was ever countervailed by any return of gratitude. 
In the mean time a new fleet, fitted out by the two houſes, fell down the river un- 
der the earl of Warwick, who, being a Preſbyterian, was ſolicited in vain to de- 
clare for his majeſty : and the attempts to engage his ſquadron, which was ill man- 
ned, before it was joined by ten men of war from Portſmouth, failing through con- 
trary winds, the prince, having ſcarce ten days proviſions left, failed for Hollande. 
It was neceſſary for him to paſs thither, before he could proceed to the north: and 
Lauderdale arriving before his ſetting fail, attended him to the Hague, where 
he delivered his commiſſion from the committee of eſtates in Scotland; © inſiſting 
« on the prince's immediate repair to their army; and as none but godly men would 
te be ſuffered about his perſon, that he ſhould come without any of his chaplains, 
e and unattended by P. Rupert, Sir E. Hyde, and ſome others, not in the good 
& graces of the covenanters. An account had come that morning of the defeat of 
the Scotch army: yet Lauderdale, taking no notice thereof, preſſed his going to 
join it, with as inſolent and ſupercilious a behaviour, as if it had been triumphant. 
| The news being confirmed, and freſh advices arriving of the revolution in Scotland, 

and Cromwell's advance to Edenburgh, the propoſition ſeemed extravagant; and 
Lauderdale returned thither in the ſhip that brought him, to look after his own af- 
fairs. It was very unhappy that Dengil Hollis, and others, had poſſeſſed the 

queen with ſuch an opinion of the Scots and the Engliſb preſpyterians, as if the 

were the onely perſons who had power and credit to do the king ſervice, and redeem 

bim from his captivity, that ſhe thought of nothing but the Scotch expedition into 
England; and not ſufficiently weighing the advantages that might have been made 

of the fleet's declaring for his majeſty in other reſpects, conſidered it only as benefi- 

cial, in affording means for tranſporting the prince thither with ſecurity. Hence 
aroſe the reſtitution of the prizes taken from the Londoners, which diſabling him to 

pay the ſeamen, tempted them to mutinous courſes, and diſpoſed them to accept 

of the indemnity and rewards offered by Warwick, who had with his ſquadron fol- 

lowed the prince to Hollande, and not being ſuffered to attack his ſhips in the Dutch 

ports, made it his buſineſs to debauch the ſeamen, and drew off one of the frigates, 
The orders too, ſo ſtrictly given the prince, not to be diverted on any account from 

the Scorch expedition, were probably the reaſon why no attempt was made to reſ- 

cue the king from the caſtle of Cariſbrook, The place was weak and eaſy to be re- 

duced; the inhabitants of the iſland were well affected to him; the prince was 

maſter of the ſea, and could hinder the tranſport of freſh forces into the iſland ; the 
_ Kentiſh inſurrection was not quite ſuppreſſed when he came into the Downes; and 
He could not have provided better for the remainder of the inſurgents, than by tak- 
ing on board two or three regiments ſtill left, in the eaſtern part of the county and 
in the caſtles on the ſea-coaſt, to aſſiſt in an attempt on Carz/brook, which having no 
modern fortification, and a weak garriſon, might probably have been taken in a 
few days, or at leaſt have obliged Fairfax to raiſe the ſiege of Colcheſter, and march 

for its relief. 1 ILL, Ce 

Tas king was then ſo ſtrictly confined 3, that a little old crumpling fellow, who 5 e 
made his fires, was the beſt companion he had for ſome months: the wine he uſed __ ww 
to drink was denied him, and his gaolers let him want linen. Endeavours were s 


| » Hiſt. Indep. 172270 220/ wu Oude l 9. Warwick, 329, 331, 332. Hiſi. of Indep. i. 
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| Cranresl. 10 to take away his life by poiſon; captain Edmund Rolfe, of late a ſhoemakeer, 
; | | D. 6g. tampered with Abraham Dowcet, clerk of his majeſty's kitchen, for that purpoſe: 
$ and was ſoon atter, on May 27, raiſed to the poſt of major by the houſe of com- 
mons. On June 1, Mr. Richard Oſborne (who had been bred in lord Whartor's 

1 family, and on his recommendation put about the king) wrote to his patron, that 
| Rolfe, in a private conference, having told him that « Hammond had been ſolicited 
<« by ſeveral letters from the army, to remove his majeſty out of the way by poiſon, 
« or any other means, but had ſo good an allowance for keeping him that he would 
« not do it,“ propoſed, if Oſborne would join with him, to convey away the king 
to ſome ſecret place, where he might eaſily be diſpatched. This letter did not come to 
Wharton's hands till after Oſborne had ſent another of the ſame tenour, dated July 
10, to the ſpeakers of both houſes, offering to come and make good the accuſation: 
| | it was read in the commons, and an examination into the matter declined, The 
4 lords would not let it drop ſo; Rolfe was ſent for, interrogated, denied the charge 
with a trembling voice, and abſconded : but being diſcovered, was taken and tried 
at Winchefter aſſines. Oſborne and Dowcet appeared there, and ſwore poſitively to 
| the facts; but ſerjeant Maynard maintaining, that as the accuſation amounted to 
q treaſon, there ought to be two witneſſes to each fact, whereas there was in this caſe 
| only one to each, the grand jury found an {gnoramus. Rolfe had 1501. allowed 
18 him by the commons for his charges, © and was ſent back to the iſle of Wight, to take 


Cate of the king's perſon. | 
Petitions fora TE city did not want ;achpuition to fret him from his captivity ; 5: but the cou- 


8 rage of the Preſbyterians, who had got into the government, went no farther than 
petitioning: and on occaſion of Jobn Everard's information, of ſome dangerous 
deſigns of the army againſt the citizens, the common couneil addreſſed, on April 

| 2, that it might be removed to a greater diſtance from London. The fame body 

| deſired, in another petition on May q, to have the nomination of the committee 
for the militia, and of the governor of the Tower, and that the ſoldiers of the army 
there in garriſon might be removed”. Theſe requeſts were granted; colonel Fr. 

We/t was made lieutenant of the tower, and the. regiments of the army, quartered 

either there, or in the Mews and /hyteball, were ſent away to ſuppreſs inſurrections 

in the country, The commotions in different parts of the realm, encouraged. the 

1 Preſbyterian party in the commons, on June 3, to diſcharge their impeachments 

1 5 55 of the ſeven lords, of Sir F. Gayer and the four aldermen of London, and of Sir F. 

Maynard, with the reſt of the eleven members; and five days after, the votes for 

expelling them were repealed. On the 27th of that month, petitions were, with 

ſo univerſal a concurrence, preſented by the common council, by the maſters, and 
by the younger brothers of Trinity-houſe, and by the maſters and ſeamen concerned 

f in ſhipping belonging to the Thames, all of the ſame purport, for peace and a per- 

* ſonal treaty, that it ſeemed dangerous to give them a direct refuſal. The lords here- 

upon repealed the votes of non- addreſſes on Jan. 3, and reſolved not to inſiſt on 

his majeſty's granting any propoſitions previous to a treaty; but ſeven weeks paſſed 
before the commons concurred in the firſt, and they abſolutely refuſed their conſent 
| to the latter of thoſe reſolutions. | They agreed indeed to a treaty, not in London, 

& . but in the iſle of VMigbt; and ſent, on Aug. 2, a committee to adjuſt the place with 

the king, who named Newpor?, though, for the ſpeedier communication of reſolu- 

tions, he wiſhed it might have been at London, as the common council had deſired, 
offering to maintain the guards neceſſary for his ſecurity :. There is too much rea- 
ſon to queſtion, whether the commons were in earneſt for this treaty ; their com- 
mittee, appointed to confer with that body about it, having trifled away a great 
deal of time, from Fly 6 to the end of the month, till moſt of the riſings for the 


Jeurnal, May 16, 26, 27. Ih. June 30, Aug. 17. Cular. iii. 139, 141. Common Council 
book, May 26. July 6, 11, 12. Aug. 2. 3% 
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king were ſuppreſſed, in ſtarting difficulties, and aſking ſuch idle queſtions, as what CARL ES I. 


they meant by his majeſty's being treated with honour, ſafety, and freedom. The 
Scots had already interpreted them, when, among the conditions of his ſale, they 
had ſtipulated for his being ſo treated; meaning by honour the ſerving him on the 
knee, ſtanding bare-headed before him, and giving him the ſtyle of majeſty; by 
ſafety, the putting of guards about his perſon; and by freedom, the keeping him a 
priſoner to prevent miſchief, and allowing him the attendance of ſome of his ſer. 
vants. The like interpretation ſeems-now to have been made of theſe words for he 
was indulged in no other marks of honour: he was allowed the ſervice of ſome» 
chaplains and officers of his houſhold, and of ſome civilians and common lawyers 
and he was ſtill kept under a reſtraint, leſs cloſe indeed, but better guarded againſt 
an eſcape, by being obliged to give his word and honour that he would not attempt 
one, not only during the treaty, but (what was ſtill more unreaſonable) for twenty 
days after its concluſion. Before the committee returned from Cariſbrook the Scotch 
army had been routed ; and Cromwell had, by letters, deſired his friends to oppoſe 
all proceedings towards a treaty; but many members, who had withdrawn from 
the houſe upon the vote of non- addreſſes, being now returned to it, there was ſuch a 
majority for a treaty, that in defect of power to reject it, the oppoſite faction only 
laboured to render it fruitleſs by affected delays. | 4 D239 


. 
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Tux treaty was opened on Sept. 18, being limited at firſt to forty days: the ſub- Treaty of 


ject of it was declared to be, the propoſitions preſented to his majeſty at Hampton- 
court, and ſuch as he ſhould think fit to offer for himſelf, It was agreed, that nei- 
ther the commitfioners 3 demands, nor the king's anſwers, ſhould be binding, unleſs 
delivered in writing; nor any written agreement to the whole, or part of any pro- 
poſition, till all the treaty was concluded: but it was ſpun out by a limitation in the 
inſtructions to the commiſſioners, reſtraining them from relaxing in the leaſt matter, 
or accepting his majeſty's anſwer, on any one propoſition, till it was tranſmitted ta 
the two houſes, and received their approbation. Hence they infiſted, not only on 
the ſubſtance of things, but on every inſignificant circumſtance thereof; on the 
falſe and ſcandalous preambles, as well as the enaCting part of bills: and nothing 
would ſatisfy them, but an abſolute compliance with all and every of their de- 
mands, in the manner and form propoſed. They would not even receive the king's 
propoſitions in his own behalf, though enabled and directed by their commiſſion to 
treat about them, and the matter thereof ſo juſt and reaſonable, that they could not 
well be rejected. Theſe were, «© the reſtitution of his lands and revenues, ſubject to 
« the charges of old forts; a compenſation for ſuch points of revenue, as he ſhould 
« part with to ſatisfy the two houſes” [who had lately taken away the firſt fruits 
and tenths] * to be ſettled in a condition of honour, freedom, and ſafety, accord- 
« ing to law; and. an act of oblivion, as ſhould be agreed on by himſelf, and the 
* two houſes,” to which there was no anſwer given. The propoſitions + of the 


* Montreutl, May 3. Þ 456 
The principal were the biſhops Zuxon and 
Duppa, the doctors Saunderſon, Sheldon, Haldſ- 
toorth, Turner, Henchman, Morley, &c. the D. of 
Nichmand, M. of Hertford, earls of Southampton 
and Lindſey, Sir Orl. Bridgman, Sir T. Gardiner, 
Sir Jeffrey Palmer, Sir T. Rives, Dr. Duck, Sir E. 
Walker, Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Oudart, and Sir Ph. 
Warwick, 0, i d 

3 The commiſſioners were, the earls of North- 
amberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Middleſex, viſ- 
count Say, lord Weuman, D. Hollis, M. Pierpont, 
Sir H. Vane, jun. Sir Har. Grimſton, Sam. Browne, 
F. Crewe, Glyn, Sir J. Potts, and J. Buckley. 


* ons, proclamations, and oaths, againſt the two 


Voir. IV. 


+ The firſt requiring © a repeal of all declarati- 


c houſes and their adherents,” met with a ready 
aſſent z except as to a clauſe in the preamble, al- 
ſerting, „the two houſes had been neceſſitated to 
“ undertake the war in their own defence :” and 
the treaty would have broke off immediately if this 
had not been admitted. The next ſubject of the 
treaty related to religion, and contained various ar- 
ticles; ſome concerning Roman-cathalicks, ànd in- 
ſiſting on acts, „ obliging them to take an oath, 


leabport. 


e abjuring all their ſuperſtitions and errors; for 


< the education of their children, for levying and 
« diſpoſing of the penalties on them, as the two 
<« houſes ſhould appoint, and for the more effec- 
ce tual hindering their practices againſt the ſtate, 
ec and the uſe of the maſs; to which his majeſty 
willingly conſented, with an exception in behalf of 


7M commiſ- 
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8 7 commiſſioners were more exorbitant; yet his majeſty, reſolved to yield as far as poſ- 
fible, made no difficulty of conſenting to them all, even to thoſe of veſting in the 
two houſes, the nomination of the great officers, and the militia (with the extrava- 


gant powers annexed to it, in confidence they would uſe them well, and according 
to the legal ancient practice) both in England and Ireland, for twenty years; which 
be had ever before denied. What ſerved for a pretence to prolong the treaty was, 
the demands in relation to the covenant, the preſbyterian government, the ſale of 
church lands, and the eradication of epiſcopacy. His majeſty did not conceive it 
either proper, as things now ſtood, or uſeful, to confirm the covenant, ſince the ends 
of it would be anſwered by the agreement on foot: but he was ready to do it, pro- 
vided he did not ſign or ſwear to it himſelf, which he could not do with a fafe con- 
ſcience, and it was not impoſed upon others of his own way of thinking. As to the 
preſbyterian government, he agreed to ſettle it for three years, with a conſultation 
(as before propoſed) for the future ſettlement of a form of church government, to 
be ſettled by himſelf and the two houſes : but he thought it too unreaſonable to re- 
quire his conſent before hand to whatever ſhould. hereafter be agreed on by them 
alone, before he underſtood: the nature thereof, He could not conſent to the ſale 
of lands belonging to biſhops (the ſuppreſſion of deans and chapters, which was 
aſſented to, putting theirs out of the queſtion) becauſe he conceived it to be ſacrilege; 
yet he was willing, for the ſatisfaction of purchaſers and contracters, that leaſes 


the queen, according to the marriage articles, but 
this being denied, he was obliged to retract. The 
acts demanded “ for a ſtricter obſervation of the 
« Lord's day, for ſuppreſſing innovations in divine 
« worſhip, for the encouragement of preaching, 


c againſt pluralities and non-refidence, for regu- 


«, lating the two univerſities, and the colleges of 
« Wincheſter, Eaton, and Męfminſter, for eſta- 
ce bliſhing the preſbyterian government, confirm- 
in the aſſembly of divines and the directory for 


& three years,” were aſſented to, with a proviſo, 


that the king might uſe the common prayer in his 
own family: but the two houſes refuſing him that 
liberty, he ſubmitted to the reſtraint. The de- 
mands relating to the articles of religion and 
« the catechiſm,” publiſhed by the aflembly of 
divines, were waved, becauſe he had not time to 
eonſider them, and they were to paſs under a fur- 
ther examination of that body: and he did not diſ- 
pute * the reformation of religion in Ireland, in 
& conformity to that of England. The vacating 
© of the ceſſation in Ireland, and all commiſſions 
ce paſſed ſince that time under the great ſeal of that 
* kingdom, and the leaving of the management 
af the war there to the two houſes; the inca- 
4 pacitating all peers, created ſince May 21, 1642, 
from ſitting in the houſe of lords; the annulling 


of all honours and titles conferred ſince that day; 


5 the confirming of all commiſſions and acts under 
« the new great ſeal framed by the two houſes, 
ce and of the charters. and privileges of London, with 
<<, power for the common. council to appoint 
% committees for ordering the city militia, and diſ- 
<<, poſe of the government of the Tower ; an act 
<<. for taking away the court of wards, and ſettling 
on his majeſty. and ſucceſſors, in lieu thereof, a 
<< revenue of 100, oool. a year, with a proviſo of 
<< its not being alienable from the crown; and an- 
other for raiſing money to pay the publick debts 
<<. and. damages, and for ſuch uſes as both houſes 
4 ſhould direct, even without his conſent, for the 
* ſpace. of two years and no longer, met with 
little difficulty, ee 
His majeſty had formerly offered them the entire 


3 


power of the militia, with the powers deſired to 
be annexed to it, and the nomination of the great 
officers of ſtate, both in England and Ireland, either 
for his life or for ten years, after which they were 
to return into their ancient chanel: he now re- 
peated the offer; but they inſiſting on them for 
twenty years, he complied. In the article about 
delinquents, beſides the hr rebels (which had 
never been diſputed) 37 perſons, who had been in 
armes for-the king, were excepted from pardon as 
to life, and abundance more ſubjected to the forfei- 
ture of two thirds, or ſome other proportion, of their 
eſtates, with excluſion from court and employ- 
ments, and to other penalties. They had all ſuf- 
fered ſo much by ſequeſtrations, that the houſes, 
conſidering better of the matter, reduced the num- 
ber of thoſe excepted for life to ſeven, and relaxed 
ſomething of the penalties as to the reſt : his maje- 
ſty was willing the ſeven excepted ſhould abſent 
themſelves from the realm, and would not interpoſe 
to ſtop proceedings againſt them according to law 
(in which caſe they were ſafe under its protection) 
and that the reſt ſhould be excluded from his coun- 
cils, court, and offices, for three years: but could 
not, in juſtice and honour, conſent to any legal act 
for taking away the life and eſtate of any of his ad- 
herents; and this article was reſpited till he came 
to Weſtminſter, when the act of oblivion, with its 
limitations, came to be conſidered. The epiſcopal 
clergy were to be reſtored to their livings, if va- 
cant, and as for ſuch as were filled with intruders, 
they were to have a third part of the profits to keep 
them from ſtarving, and the others from being 
outed. Two new demands were made, though not 
contained in the propoſitions which were the ſub- 
ject of the treaty; one was for confirming the a- 
greement between the Engliſb and Scotch parlia- 
ments; the other was, a declaration againſt the 
proceedings of the M. of Ormonde (who was treat 
ing of a peace with the Jriſb) which the king 
thought would-be of little weight whilſt he was in 
dureſſe, but conſented to publiſh, as ſooh as the 
treaty was concluded, e 


would 
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ſhould: be made af them for ninety-nine years, on the old, or a moderate, rent; Cn 


the property and inheritance ſtill remaining in the biſhops. The houſes would needs 


. ; WY NE Yd 
have this property veſted in the crown, to which they teverted upon ſuppreſſion of A 


the order: and the king yielded to it, with a proviſo, that it ſhould be ſo veſted. in 
truſt for the uſe of the church and churchmen, to be employed for this purpoſe, b 

himſelf and ſucceſſors, with the advice of the two houſes. As for epiſcopacy, be 
could: not conſent to the ſuppreſſing of an order, which was of apoſtolical inſlitution 
and neceſſary as well for the valid adminiſtration of the ſacraments, as the em- 
ment of the church; yet he would ſuſpend it for three years, and during that time, 


wonld. not make-any new biſhops. He was willing to leſſen the extent, and increaſe 


the number, of dioceſes, as they ſaw fit; and to reduce biſhops and preſbyters to 


ſuch a well-proportioned form of ſuperiority and ſubordination, as might beſt re- 
ſemble the apoſtolical and primitive times, fo far as the difference of times and cir- 
cumſtances would admit; ordination remaining authoritative in biſhops, yet neither 
this power, nor their juriſdiction, to be exerciſed, without the concurrence of preſ- 
byters. But he could not, conſiſtent either with his coronation oath, or with the 
ſentiments of his own conſcience, conſent to a total abolition of their functions: and 
having agreed to every thing he could with a ſafe conſcience, he could not think the 
two bouſes would offer violence to it, and for ſo ſmall a matter in difference, hinder 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. | | | ; 
THERE were ſeveral diſputes on this ſubject, which took up too much time: and 
though in all other points the king had been forced to debate matters alone, with 
the commiſſioners, yet in this he was allowed the aſſiſtance of his chaplains, who 
drew up anſwers to the papers offered by the preſbyterian preachers that attended 


the commiſſioners*. Theſe were Stephen Marſhal, a bloody man in all his 


prayers and ſermons before them, and Mr. Vines, one of a more chriſtian ſpirit, more 
modeſt, learned, pious, and rational in his diſcourſes, with two others. The king 
ſubmitted the more eaſily, to ſtrip himſelf in a manner of all his royal power, and 


convey it to the two houſes, becauſe every body was ſhocked at their aſking ſo much, 


and he was ſatisfied, they would uſe it ſo ill, that the people of England would ſoon 
be glad to have that power reſtored to the crown, to which it belonged. Some mat- 
ters of leſs importance were deferred till his coming to Weſtminſter, where he might 
perſanally adviſe with the two houſes, and offer the reaſons of his opinion ; after 


which the matters were to be left to their determination. The commiſſions had, in 


the whole courſe of their treating with the king, proceeded in that lordly manner 

ſo familiar to the Scotch and Engliſh Preſbyterians, parties never to be ſatisfied with 
any conceſſions, and fo full of their own pretences of conſcience, that they would al- 
low no body to have any but themſelves; and had, by their needleſs cavils and other 


artifices, protracted the treaty. All the propoſitions ?, firſt appointed to be the mat- 


ter of debate, had been gone through before the end of the forty days, to which the 


treaty was at firſt limited: and though the lords preſſed earneſtly for expedition, 


the commons were ſo far from complying in this point, that they prolonged it for 
fourteen, and afterwards for ſome more days, till Nov. 27, on pretence of the two 
needleſs additional demands abovementioned, to give time 3 (as no other end ap- 
pears) for Cromwell to return from Scotland. It had been the general opinion +, and 
his majeſty's entertaining the fame might poſſibly have been one motive for the 
largeneſs of his conceſſions, that the treaty would not ſucceed; nothing being ſo con- 
trary to the views and intereſt of the Independents and the army, as an accommo- 
dation, that would take away all pretences of keeping up the latter, which the others 
conſidered as their onely ſecurity, being fully perſuaded, that, if the army were once 
diſbanded, the nation wauld ſoon diffolys the parliament. About eight or ten days 


„wit, 382. 32), . * Clarmdon, iii. 261. 263. 4, 1711. Hiſt, Inu. l. 18. 
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CnARLESs I. after the vote of Nov. 3, for continuing the treaty, Cromwell arrived at the army : 
yu or: and a remonſtrance being ſigned in the head quarter at Windſor, on the 16, was 
' +” preſented four days after to the commons by colonel Ewer and other officers. | « Tt 
4 J « charged both houſes with weakneſs, inconſtancy, and breach of truſt, in repealing 
don. « the votes of non-addrefles: and inſiſted, that the treaty ſhould be broke off, and 
« the king brought to juſtice by a publick trial.” This was followed by an advance of 
the army to London, part of it quartering * at Hyde-park corner on Dec. 1; and Fair- 
fax himſelf, in contempt of the orders of the houſes, entering Weſtminſter the next 
day, with four regiments of foot and fix of horſe ; which he quartered at V hite- 
hall, St. Fames's, the Mews, York houſe, and other great houſes in the neighbour- 
hood. | | | | 
Tur general had a few days before ſent an order for Hammond to come to him, 
which he obeyed, notwithſtanding the command of the two houſes to the contrary, 
entruſting Rolfe with the care of his majeſty's perſon. Fairfax then ſent lieutenant 
colonel Cobbet, and captain Merriman, with a troop of horſe and company of foot, 
to remove the king from Cariſbrook to Hurſt-caſtle, a block-houſe over-againſt the 
iſle of Wight, ſtanding about a mile and half in the ſea, on a muddy beach, very 
ſtinking at low tides, having no freſh water within a league, exceſſive cold, and 
the air very foggy and unwholſome, Theſe ſoldiers coming to Newport, on Thurſday, 
Nov. 3o, in the night, alarmed his majeſty and all about him, who made no doubt, but 
they were ſent to ſeize his perſon, and carry him to the army, in order to that exe- 
crable murder, which they had declared their reſolution of perpetrating. Every 
body was of opinion , that the king ſhould make his eſcape, which he might eaſily 
have done; colonel Cook had a ſhip ready to take him on board; he had alſo the 
word, and, by way of experiment, had carried the duke of Richmond through the 
guards, and brought him back again: but his majeſty having given his word to the 
two houſes, that he would not ſtir out of the iſland for twenty days after the con- 
_ cluſion of the treaty, would not forfeit it, though he knew certain death was the 
conſequence. He was carried away at fix the next morning: and the news coming 
to the commons on the Monday following, they paſſed a vote, declaring it to be done 


- The king's without their privity or conſent: and a motion being made, That the king's an- 


anſwers voted cc ſwers to the propoſitions of both houſes might be declared to be ſatisfactory,” 
latisfactory. the debate upon it laſted all night, till eight o'clock. the next morning, when the 
queſtion was carried in the affirmative ?, by a majority of fifty-one voices. Another 
queſtion was propoſed the next day, © Whether the king's anſwers to the propoſi- 
« tions of both houſes were a ground to proceed upon for the ſettlement of the 
« peace of the kingdom: and the previous queſtion being + carried by a majority 
of forty- ſix, the main one paſſed in the affirmative without a diviſion, and had after- 
Violent mea- Wards the lords concurrence. A committee, appointed to confer with the general 
ſures of the and officers, for preſerving a good correſpondence between the parliament and the 


army, to 2 . . . 
— the army *, was treated with great contempt ; being forced to wait three or four hours, 


houſe of com before admittance, and diſmiſſed with a churliſh anſwer, that the way to cor- 


ny e refpond was, to comply with the army's remonſtrance. It was thought that the 


very prefence of the army, near the two houſes, would have ſo intimidated the 
members, that they durſt not have proceeded to votes ſo contrariant to the avowed 
deſigns and demands of the officers: but the contrary appearing, the officers re- 
ſolved to have recourſe to open violence. Sir Hardreſs Waller, Pride, Hewſon, and 
other officers were ſent, with four regiments, on December 6, to take poſſeſſion of 
all the rooms about thoſe, where the two houſes met: and all the avenues leading 
to them, and with liſts of the members, whom they were to take into cuſtody. 
Above forty of the moſt conſiderable and reſolute members of the commons were 


770 Hiſt. Indep. ii. 26, 27. 2 See Col. Edi, Cook's relation, | 3 144 to 93. See Journals. 
4 129 to 83, * Hiſt, Indep. ii. 29-32, | | e | 


ſeized 
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ſelzed as going to the honſe, others, to the number of 160, were not ſuffered to en- CnARLZEsl. 
ter; Mr. Edward Stephens and colonel Birch, who had got in unobſerved, were Yo 
called by feigned meſſages to the door, and plucked out by force, in fight of the TION 
ſpeaker. The houſe in vain demanded their attendance, and after being kept all 
night in a victualling houſe, called Hell, without beds to lye on, or any fit- 
ting accommodation, they were led the next day, on foot, through the ſnow 
and rain, under guards of muſketeers, to the Swan and King's Head Inns 
in the Strand; where they had centinels clapped upon them, and were detained 
priſoners. 4h 
Oxx act of violence calls for another to juſtify it; Fairfax ſent, the ſame day, 
a * meſſage to the commons, with a paper of propoſals from the council of the army, 
requiring “ that the impeached members and M. general Brown ſhould be ſecured 
and brought to juſtice; that ninety odd members, who refuſed to vote againſt 
<« the late Scorch engagement, and all who voted, either for the repeal of the votes 
« of non-addreſſes, or for a treaty, or concurred in yeſterday's vote (that the king's 
e conceſſions were a ground for proceeding to a ſettlement) ſhould be immediately 
« excluded the houſe,” This was purging it thoroughly, and beſides the impri- 
ſoned and ſecluded members, forty or fifty others, withdrawing into the country to 
avoid the inſults and violence of the army, whoſe orders were not to be diſobeyed, 
the houſe was reduced to about fifty or ſixty members of the independent faction, 
and there was ſo thin an appearance in it, that ſometimes there were not enough to 
make an houſe; and the ſpeaker was obliged to ſend to the guards to bring in ſome 
of their priſoners to make up the number of forty, and when the jobb was done, to 
receive them again into cuſtody, It was in vain, that the impriſoned and ſecluded 
members pleaded the privileges of parliament, and publiſhed a proteſt againſt the 
violence they ſuffered, and the proceedings of that rump of a parliament; which 
continuing to ſit, joined, to the number of fifty-one, in a proteſtation, that they 
had not conſented to the late treaty, nor to the vote allowing the king's anſwer to 
be a ground for proceeding to a ſettlement; and took upon them, on December 13, 
to repeal all the reſolutions that had been made in a full houſe upon thoſe ſubjects, 
and to revive the vote of non- addreſſes. They were ſufficiently ſupported in theſe 
meaſures by the. army, and a guard of ſoldiers daily planted about the houſes, to 
keep out all, of whoſe ſervile compliance they were not well aſſured, yet thought it 
proper to make themſelves maſters of the militia of the kingdom 3 by a new or- 
dinance for veſting it in the hands of Independents. Leſt London ſhould. not and to get a 
be enough awed by Pair fax quartering forces in the city, ſeizing 28, ooo J. in council in the 
the treaſuries of Goldſmiths, Haberdaſbers, and Weavers Halls, and bullying the city. 
common- council out of what ſums he pleaſed, for payment of the arrears he de- 
manded for his forces, a new ordinance paſſed, on December 19, for regulating 
elections to that body; in which to the former infringements of the freedom thereof, 
by diſqualifying all to vote, or be elected, that had not taken the proteſtation and 
covenant, or that had borne armes for the king, or had encouraged Hamilton; they 
added, at Skrippor's motion, a clauſe <& incapacitating all, who had ſigned any pe- 
« tition for a perſonal treaty with his majeſty, from electing, or being elected, or 
« executing the place of lord mayor, alderman, ſheriff, common-council-man, or 
e other office.” There cannot be defired a fuller vindication of the city from 
any deſign either of oppoſing the king's reſtitution to his rights, or of concurring 
in the meaſures of the army for putting him to death, than the effect of this or- 
dinance (; the ſubſcriptions to the petitions for a perſonal treaty having been ſo 
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univerſal, that there were not either magiſtrates or perſons qualified to be elected 
for the common- council. Hence it came, that there was no election, as uſual; on St. 
Thomas-day : and the rump were forced, by another ordinance, on December 28, to 


explain the former, and contrive matters ſo; that there might be ſome appearance of 
an election. The illegal oaths (ſo they were ſtyled) of allegiance, ſupremacy, of. 


ficers, and freemen of the city, were taken away on this occaſion: and T. Scot, late a 
bre wer's clerł, brought in the ſame day, an ordinance for the king's trial; which 
Sir T. Viddrington, Whitlock, St. Jobn, Skippon, and others had been appointed five 


Ordinance for days before to prepare. It underwent ſeveral commitments; and there were inſerted 


the king's 


trial. 


A. D. hat 


in it the names of 129 commiſſioners, that were to fit in what was termed an High 
court of juſtice, conſiſting, of the ſpeaker and other members of the houſe, ſome 


aldermen of London, and country gentlemen, but chiefly of officers of the army ; it 
being Cromwell's policy, to embark as many as he could of any e in the 
guilt of his execrable proceedings. ä f 
TH1s ordinance paſſed on Neu. year - day: and to give it a | countenance, it was 
reſolved by a vote, that the and commons aſſembled in parliament declare 
and adjudge, that by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is treafon in the 
« king of England, for the time being, to levy war againſt the parliamentand king- 


« dom of England,” A blank was left in this declaration for he lords, ſome of 


whom had lately paid homage to the general -, expreſſing their. concurrence with 


him for the common good, and their readineſs to wave their privileges and titles, if 


found burdenſome to the liberties of the people. It had been uſual for the two 


houſes, in the whole courſe of their proceedings from the beginning of this parlia- 
ment, to make uſe of the pretence of fundamental laws, in caſes, when their votes 
claſhed with all the known laws in being, and were not warranted by a ſingle pre- 


cedent : but when this declaratory vote was carried, on Tanuary 2, by lord Gray 


of Groby to the upper houſe, the earl of Mancheſter lhewed, e That by the funda- 


« mental laws of the realm, the king called and diſſolved parliaments, confirmed all 


« their acts, and without him there could be no parliament, fo that it was abſurd to 
« ſay, the king could be a traytor againſt the parliament.” Northumberland in- 
ſiſted on © the uncertainty, whether his majeſty firſt levied war againſt the 
« houſes, or they againſt him; and if he had done fo, there was no law to make it 
« treaſon in him: and to take upon them to declare treaſon by an ordinance, when 


de the matter of fact was not proved, nor any law extant to judge it by, was very un- 


t reaſonable.” There were ſixteen 3 lords in the houſe, all unanimous in laying 
aſide the declaratory vote, and throwing out the ordinance for the king's trial. They 
adjourned for a week, in hopes of ſtopping further proceedings: but the rump re- 
ſolving againſt any delay, empowered their own members and others to a& in the 
execution of any ordinance of theirs, though it had not the lords concurrence. A 
motion was made, That the lords ſhould all be impeached for favouring the 
« grand delinquent of England, but it was judged leſs dangerous to take away 
their privileges, than touch their perſons. The rump however, to lay down the 
principles on which they pretended to found their actions, voted, on Fanuary 4, 
<« That the people are under God the original of all juſt power; that the commons 


* « of England, aſſembled in parliament, being choſen by, and repreſenting, the peo- 


« ple, have the ſupreme power in this nation; and whatever is enacted, or declared 
« for law, by the commons in parliament, hath the force of law, and all the peo- 
« ple of this nation are concluded thereby, though the houſe of peers do not give 


of their conſent and concurrence,” This ſwept away at once the king, the lords, 


a Hip. Indep. ii. 54, 55. * bid. 47. 55, 56. 3 Theſe were Denbigh, 3 
Mulgrave, Pembroke, Rutland, Kent, lane. lia, Nerth, Hunſdon, Maynard, Dacres, Berkeley, and four 
others, ED 
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thellaws, the libertics, property, and fundamental conſtitution of the nation, de. Cranes 
poſting the;whale government] and all that was dear to every ſubject, in the hands WO 
af. a ſag end of an ill: conſtituted, rebellious houſe of commons, acting in obedience — 
tha juno of military officers, drawn from the very dregs of the people, and rapaci- 
ous; inſolent, and inhumane in the exerciſe of that arbitrary power they uſurped. 
The houſe of commons never had any power of judicature, nor could legally ad- 
miniſter an oath; and yet, contrary to common ſenſe, they pretended to give 
their high court of juſtice theſe powers, which they had not in themiſelves. 

It was at this time, that the eus petitioned * the council of the army, who had 
already voted a toleration of all religions, That the ſtatute of baniſhment' againſt 
e tbem might be repealed, and they readmitted to a ſynagogue and trade in Eng- 
land, offering 500, ooo J. for ſuch readmiſſion; the cathedral of Sz. Pauls, and 
the library at Oxford's; 700, ooo l. was demanded ; and whether complied with, or 
not, the officers recommended their petition, with another againſt the payment of 
tythes, to their faction in the commons. ee e el e 
Wu a commiſſion was to be granted to the new pretended court of judicature, 
it was found, that their counterfeit great ſeal, engraved in the uſual form with 
caxoLus DRI GRATIA R Ex, &c. could not be uſed againſt him, and that the 
ordinary ſtyle of writs in courts, running all in his name, would not ſuit their pur- 
poſe. This produced votes of the rump, that the laſt ſnould be altered, and that, 
the former being broken *, a new great ſeal ſhould be graven, with the map of Tre- 
land, Ferſey, Guernſey, and England, and in ſome convenient place on that ſide, the 
armes, by which England and Treland are differenced from other kingdoms; the 
inſcription on the map- ſide to be, THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 1648; and 
that on the other, where the ſculpture of the houſe of commons was to be engraven, 
IN THE FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM BY GOD'S BLESSING RESTORED, 1648, Their 

impatience for bringing his majeſty to the block was too eager to wait the engraving 
of this ſeal : and it was agreed to proceed, without any commiſſion under the great 
ſeal, only upon the ordinance, and that every commiſſioner ſhould ſet his own hand 
and ſeal to the publick inſtruments of their proceedings. Their firſt fitting in form The king's 
was, on January 10, in the painted chamber, to receive informations; proclamation trial. 
having been made the day before in Weſiminſter, at the Old Exchange, and in Cheap- 
Hide, for all to attend them there, that had any thing to alledge againſt Charles Stuart. 
The king had, in the precedent month, been guarded by colonel T. Harriſon from 
Hurſt. caſtle to Windſor, where, by order of the council of the army, his attendants 
were leſſened, and all ſtate and ceremony towards him forborne. On Saturday, 
Fan. 20, Bradſhaw, choſen preſident of the pretended court, went in ſtate to the 
bloody theatre, erected for its ſitting at the upper end of Yeſtminſter-ball ; a ſword 
and mace being carried before him, and twenty ſoldiers with partiſans attending him 
for a guard, under the command of colonel Fox, the tinker, The king, who had 
been removed the day before from Windſor to St. Fames's, was brought by colonel 
Hacker, and a company of ſoldiers, to the bar: and being ſeated in a chair, with 
his hat on; heard the charge read, with a ſurprizing temper and equanimity, not- 
withſtanding it was ſtuffed with the - moſt opprobrious language. When he was 
called upon to anſwer, he denied the authority of the pretended court: and having 
challenged Brad/haw in vain to ſhew the lawfulneſs of the power by which he pre- 
tended to act, was remanded to priſon; and on his going from the bar was by ſol- 
diers and ſeoundrels, employed for that purpoſe, treated with intolerable indignities, 
which he bore with an unexampled patience. When he was brought again to the 
ſame place, on Fanuary 2 2, he ſaid, He ſhould have ſatisfied himſelf with his 
« former proteſt againſt the legality of the court, and that a king could not be tried 
« by any ſuperior juriſdiction on earth; but as it was not his caſe alone, the freedom 
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Cnaatts l.“ of all the people of frgtar:d being concetned in it I for if .powet without lach, 
„might males and alter lay, no ſubyect would be ſafe far: bis life or any thing he 


4. Past. 


Paſſages pre- 


hi 


aratory to 
15 death, 


66 called his own) he weuld give his-reaſdhs, why in cbnſciẽnoe, in duty to Gbd 
« and his people, fer the preſer vation of their lives, liberties, and eſtates, he could 
t not anſwer, till fatisfied of its legality.” The moment be was beginning to offer 
his reaſons, he was/interruptetl by Bradſhaw, who wauld allow no reaſon, bet! 
yote of the rump, which he ſtyled the reaſon of the kingdom: and though hie ma- 
jeſty inſiſted, ** that the houſe of commons was never à coutt of: judicitute;' arid 
« charged him to produce a fingle precedent for it,” the infamous preſident told 
him, «Reaſon would not be heard in that court,“ and remanded him as before. 
Being, brought to the bar the next day, and perſiſting in a denial of the court's 
authority, he was again remanded: but when he appeared there on the 25, he de- 
fired he might · be heard before the lords and commons in the painted rblimber, 


having ſomething to ſay, for the peace of the kingdom and liberty of the ſubject, 


e before ſentence were given.” The commiſſioners hereupon withdrew: into the 
court of wards, where it was; debated very warmly for half an hour; colonel Harvey 
and ſome, others being ſo earneſt for granting the requeſt, that when it was rejected 
by, the majority, they would not go into the court again. When Bradſhaw returned 
into Weſiminſter-ball, he condemned the king to be beheaded; the reſt of the com- 
miſſioners abn. being ſeventy-two, ng up, to BY 1 concurrence in 


the ſentence. 


Tun world was x with 3 and hocrour wa a Grams of n not to 
be paralleled in all the hiſtories of nations ſince the creation. All countenances in 
England expreſſed ſadneſs and amazement, all hearts were full of grief at the king's 
condition, and in expectation as well of his approaching fate, as of the miſeries with 
which themſelves were going to be over-whelmed ; tumults in no place, yet no quiet 
in any, every, body uneaſy, liſtening, and hearkening, infinitely. impatient to know 
what they feared, ſeeming otherwiſe in a ſtate of ſtupidity, incapable of contriving 
or attempting any thing to reſcue their ſovereign. The king lay at Sir Robert Cotton's 
ON Tueſday night, Fanuary 23: and Sir Robert Harley formed à deſign for reſcuing 
him in the dark paſſage that leads from thence to Wetminfter-hall : but either his 
trial not coming on the next day, and his being carried by water to bite: hall, or 
ſome other accident, prevented its execution. The prince had written a letter to 
the general and council of the army, repreſenting what was proper, to deter them 
from their proceedings againſt his majeſty, and to perſuade them to reſtore him to 
his right; it was with much difficulty delivered to Fairfax: but the meſſenger could 
never after get admittance to him, and the letter being read in the council, was laid 
aſide, The queen wrote, with as ill ſucceſs, to the ſpeaker of the commons: but 


the houſe would not vouchſafe it a reading. The king of France had, on Jan. 2, 


publiſhed a declaration, < Expreſſing his deteſtation of the proceedings of the army, 


and the ſenſe he had of his duty, both as a chriſtian and a monarch, to redeem 


« the king his uncle from priſon, or to revenge the outrages done him, and vowing 
te in the moſt ſolemn manner a full revenge on all the actors and abettors of the 
« odious deſign, if they proceeded to the damnable: fact, to their utter extirpation out 


« of all parts of Chriſtendom, where his power or intereſt could prevail; forbidding 


ee them his dominions, on pain of being proceeded againſt as traytors, and inviting all 
te neighbouring princes and ſtates to a peace and union for taking revenge on the 
10 hypocriſy of enraged; yillains, who made the cauſe of God a pretence to deſtroy 
te his ordinance: but he proceeded no / ſarther, ſuppoſing probably, that all me- 
Ketten ward be in wm and the troubles | at Paris, yy es: at un time 
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for more effeQual meaſures, the Dutch, at the prince's inſtance, ſent over M. CAR 


Pau, penſioner of Hollamde, and M. Joachim, to intercede for his majeſty's life; they 


had an audience of the commons, the day before his execution, but with no effect ä 4. D. 1649. 


nor did any other foreign power offer to interpoſe in his behalf. The officers of the 
army ſent the king, on January 28, certain conditions, on which they would 
ſpare his life, and reſtore him to a precarious royalty (for their army was to be kept up 
to 40, ooo men, under the preſent general and officers, with power to name others) 
but when one or two had been read to him, he would hear no more, ſaying, 4 1 

«« will ſuffer a thouſand deaths, rather than proſtitute my honour in ſuch a manner, 
or betray the liberties of my people.” The regicides, prepared for the laſt part of 

the tragedy, by inſulting God Almighty with hypocritical prayers and faſtings ; as the 
king did by pious converſations with biſhop Fuxon (who was ſuffered to attend him 
on Sunday night) by a conſtant ſeries of publick and private devotions, by receiving 
the holy euchariſt, in taking leave of his children, and forgiving his enemies. He 
was brought, on Tueſday, Jan. 30, from St. Fames's through the park to Mhite- 
Ball, walking very faſt, and with as chearful a countenance, as if he was going to 
his uſual recreation of hunting: and with great alacrity, mounting the ſtairs lead- 
ing to the long gallery, went into the cabinet chamber, where he continued ſome 
time in devotion, whilſt they were fitting up the ſcaffold, It was all bung in 
black; and out of anotion, that as he had denied the authority of the court, he might 
not ſubmit to the execution of its ſentence, ſeveral ſtaples of iron were fixed in it, 
and cords ready, to drag and tie him down to the block, if he made any reſiſtance. 
There was no occaſion for ſuch a precaution ; the king having too much innocence 
and fortitude to be diſmayed at the ſight, either of the block, or of the two ſoldiers 
that ſtood by it, diſguiſed and maſqued, one whereof was to be his executioner, 


H was brought through the banqueting houſe upon the ſcaffold adjoining: and _ on en 
the ic . 


obſerving it ſo ſurrounded by horſe and foot guards, that he could not be heard by 
the crouds of people who ſtood at a diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf in a ſhort fpeech 
to the gentlemen upon the ſcaffold. * Acknowledging the juſtice of God's judg- 
« ments, in puniſhing, by an unjuſt ſentence upon himſelf, the unjuſt ſentence he 
« ſuffered to take effect on another [the earl of Strafford.] He profeſſed his in- 
e nocence in other reſpects, particularly as to the war, which all the world knew 
<« he did not begin, with the two houſes, whoſe privileges he never intended to 
invade. They began with him by ſeizing the militia, and whoever looked into 
«© the dates of his and their commiſſions and declarations, would ſee clearly, that 
*© they began theſe unhappy troubles.” Obſerving they were in a wrong way, he 
faid, © They would never do right, nor would they ever proſper, till they gave God 
« his due, by regulating his church in a free national ſynod; the king his due, by 
doing juſtice to his ſucceſſors; and the people their due, not by admitting them to 
« a ſhare in government, which did not belong to ſubjects, but ſecuring to them 
10 the enjoyment of thoſe laws, on which their lives, liberties, and fortunes de- 
% pended. He needed not have come to the ſcaffold, would he have conſented to 
ee have all laws changed by the power of the ſword, and an arbitrary way intro- 
« duced, ſo that he was really the martyr of the people: and concluded with de- 
1 claring, that he died a Chriſtian according to the profeſſion of the church of Eng- 
« and, as his father had left it ſettled,” Laying his head upon the block, it was 
ſevered at one blow from his body: and both being put into a coffin covered with 


black velvet, were carried to the green chamber in White-ball, where they were curi- Burial and 


Eicon. 


ouſly ſurveyed by Cromwell. The royal corpſe was interred, about a week after, in 
the chapel of S. George at Windſor, in a vault (where the bodies of * Henry VIII, 
and Fane Seymour his queen lay) about the middle of the 'choir, over-againſt 
Puriachig p. 90. Short view, 37%» 313: Hit, Indep. ii. 19.. * Herbert's Mom, 131. 
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CuaxEks I. the eleventh ſtall on the ſovereign's ſide; an inſcription in wer of lead being put 
„Tabout the coffig, viz. KING CW ARLEs, 1648, The duke of Richmond, the marquis 


A. D. 1649 


” of Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Lindſey, biſhop Taxon, and Sit 7. 
Herbert, attended the funeral; at which colonel Mhichcat, governor of the caſtle, 


would not ſuffer the burial ſervice in the liturgy to be uſed. The regicides, glory. 
ing in a monſtrous iniquity, which gave horrour to all the world, and had never 
been acted upon earth before, took care to perpetuate their ine by cauſing the 
proceedings at the king's trial to be enrolled in the courts of record at Mai minſter, 
and ordering it to be tranſmitted to the cuſtodes rotulorum to be recorded in every 
county of the kingdom. The warrant for his execution remained in colonel 
Hacher's hands, till after the reſtoration, when being a priſoner in the tower, and 
enjoined by an order of the houſe of lords to produce it, the clerk of the parliament 
had the cuſtody of it afterwards : and of late a copper-plate was engraved, and prints 
taken of it, at the charge of the ſociety of antiquaries. The malice of Charles's 
enemies purſued him beyond the grave; they had loaded him all his reign with 
atrocious calumnies; they tried after his death to make the embowelling of * him 
ſerve for an infamous aſperſion : and when that admirable book, entitled the Eicon 
Baſilike, containing his prayers, meditations, and reflections on the principal occur- 
rences during the laſt nine years of his life, and exhibiting a true pourtraiture of 


his ſoul, made its appearance in publick, and did juſtice to his memory, they exerted 


all their power, as well to ſuppreſs it, as to prevent its effect. The eagerneſs of the 
world to ſee the laſt remains of a king, who had died a martyr for the liberties of 
his people, and the rights of the church of England, and the beſt pious work to en- 
able them to bear with patience the afflictions of life, and the oppreſſions of tyranny, 
rendered the firſt attempt fruitleſs: and above twenty editions of it were printed 
Within a year after his murther. This method not ſucceeding, they got Mz1ton 
(who never ſcrupled proſtituting his pen for the moſt execrable purpoſes) to throw 
a ſlur upon the work by the infamous forgery of inſerting in it, a prayer taken out 

of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; and (this being detected) to write a ſcandalous libel, 
to perſuade the world, that it was not wrote by the king, though the purity, 
ſtrength, nobleneſs, and majeſty of the ſtyle, were agreeable to his other writings, 
and being far ſuperior to what appeared in all other compoſitions of that age, 


| ſhewed irrefragably, that it could be written by none, but himſelf, Impious poli- 


His children. 


ticks might put the regicides upon ſuch practices, for leſſening the horrour of their 
actions, and eſtabliſhing their uſurped power: but it is not ſo eaſy to account for 


the revival and patroniſing thereof in this age, by perſons who had no hand in the 


perſonal injuries offered the king, however they may favour the principles of the 
others conduct. Whatever their motives were, their cavils, pretended anecdotes, 
and conjectural exceptions have been fully anſwered by the late learned Mr. Wagſtaſf; 
who, by a ſurprizing multitude of unexceptionable teſtimonies, repreſented with 
an admirable ſpirit and clearneſs of reaſoning, hath proved beyond a poſſibility of 
doubt, his majeſty's og the true author of the Eicon, and puta an end to the con- 
troverſy for ever. 

THis king died in the 49" year of his age, and 234 of his reign; beak had 
four ſons, and five daughters. The ſons were, 1. Charles James, born at Greenwich, 
on Wedneſday, May 14, 1628; who lived to be chriſtened, and died the next day. 
2. Charles, prince of Wales, born on May 29, 1630 ; who, after twelve years exile, 
and as long a ſeries of oppreſſion, diſtraction, and confuſion in the nation under Va- 
rious uſurped changes of government, was reſtored: to the poſſeſſion of his father's | 
throne, and died without lawful iſſue. 3. James, duke of Vork, born at the ſame 
Place on Oclober 14, 1633; who ſucceeded. his brother. And 4. Henry, duke of 


Journal of Lords 1660, July 11, 245 and 31. Com. Journal, Dec. 12, 1650. Perinchief, 93. 


Glouceſter, 
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Glouceſter, born at  Oatlands, on Wedneſday, Fuly 8, 
Elizabeth's death, was permitted by the regicides to go beyond ſea to his mother, 


with-the promiſe of an annuity, which they never intended to pay, for his ſub- 8 


fiſtence; a very hopeful prince, who attending his brother into England, died not 
long after of the ſmall- pox, on September 1 3, 1660. The daughters were, 1. Mary, 
born on November 4, 163 1, and married to count W:lliam of Naſſau (ſon to Henry 
Frederic) prince of Orange; who dying of the ſmall-pox on November 5, N. 8. 
+650, left her a widow. She was delivered nine days after his death (Nov. 14, N, 
8.) of William Henry prince of Orange: and coming over into England, after the 
reſtoration, to viſit her brothers, died of the ſame diſtemper on Chriſtmas-eve, 1660. 
2: Elizabeth, born at &. Jomei s on Monday, Dec. 28, a princeſs of incomparable 
abilities and rare virtues; who being by order of the regicides kept priſoner in 
Cariſbroke-caſtle, died there of grief on September 8, 1650, and was buried, on the 
24 of that month, at Newport, in the iſle of Wight. 3. Anne, born on Friday, 
March 17, 1637; who died, on December 8, 1640, at Richmond. 4. Katharine, 
who died almoſt as ſoon as born. 

Exeter, on June 16, 1644: and being carried thence to Oxford, was, on the ſur- 


render of this laſt place, conveyed to London, She afterwards eſcaped, with her 


governeſs, the counteſs of Dalkeith, into France; where ſhe was married on 


March 31, 1661, to Philip duke of Anjou and Orleans, onely brother to Louis XIV : 
and died at S. Cloud on Monday, Fune 30, 1670. 


© CHARLES * in his perſon, was of a juſt ſtature, as to height, not remarkably tall, 
and neither meager, nor corpulent; his limbs were well proportioned ; his brow 


large and fair, full of majeſty ; his eyes quick and piercing; his complexion pale; 


his hair brown, which he wore of a moderate length, filling in eaſy curls upon his 
fhoulders: he wore his beard picked; his gaite was ordinarily quick, and his geſtures 
were full of a majeſtic gravity, without any affectation. He was very weak and 
fickly in his infancy ; but by temperance and exerciſe, came to have as ſtrong and 

firm a conſtitution, as moſt perſons, ſo as never to be fick under all the fatigues of 
war, or the hardſhips of impriſonment. 
ver felt a ſurfeit or indigeſtion ; eating only plain meats, and of three diſhes, abſtain- 
ing from ſtrong ſauces; never drinking between meals, nor more at theſe than three 
glaſſes, the firſt of ſmall beer, the others of claret and water, never taſting pure 
wine, except when he ate veniſon. His exerciſes were manly ; riding, breaking 
the great horſe, and hunting; his other recreations were tennis, bowls, and books ; in 


which laſt he took great delight ; and as well by them, as by diſcourſe, made him- 


ſelf maſter of a greater variety of knowledge, than any gentleman in his kingdoms. 


To ſay nothing of divinity, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his diſputes with 
Henderſon and at'Newport ; he eaſily comprehended all kind of arts, either for de- 


light or publick uſe; was well ſkilled in matters of antiquity, medals, painting, 


gunnery, fortification, and ſhipping: all parts of learning, and all artiſts were en- 
couraged by him; the value of pictures and ſtatues in Italy was raiſed, by the num- 
bers he procured from thence ; and by bringing the moſt curious workmen in ta- 


peſtry from foreign parts, he got thoſe fine pieces wrought, which having been. ſome 
time the ornament of his own palaces, were ſold after his death by the rebels, and 


ſerve now for a parade on a Corpus Chriſti-day in the palaces of Paris and Verſailles. 


In point of political prudence, unleſs a mean propenſity to ſuſpicion be a part of it, 
he was no way deficient; no body was a better judge of reaſons of ſtate; none ever g 
ſuggeſted better means for accompliſhing a deſign, ptovided ſafer expedients for re- 


moving difficulties, or more clearly fore ſaw the event at a diſtance: none eyer cor- 


* elt ſecretaries Ae with a better judgment. He ſaw into the in- 
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5. Henrietta Maria, born at Bedford-houſe in | 


He was ſo exactly temperate, that he ne- 
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Cranes). trigues of his enemies: and young as he was when he went to Spaine, he quickly 


wet I ge 
J. D. 1649. 


diſcovered the myſterious arts of the Spaniſb politicians, and no ſooner got on ſhip- 
* board, than he cenſured their weakneſs, ſaying, He had obſerved two errors in 
« thoſe great maſters of policy; one, that they ſhould uſe him ſo ill; the other, that 
te after ſuch uſage, they ſhould ſuffer him to depart.” No counſels were ſo pro- 
ſperous as his own, when vigorouſly proſecuted by ſuch as he entruſted with the exe- 


cution: and he ſeldom miſcarried, but when, in a diffidence of his own, he was 


drawn to follow. the advice of others; which produced during the war, an irreſo. 
lution in his meaſures, that never appeared afterwards in his impriſonment, when 
being denied the acceſs of his council, he ated upon his own judgment. A noble 
perſon, who had been always of it, and one of approved wiſdom and fidelity, ob- 
ſerved, * That had the king been a counſellor to any other prince, he would have 
gained the eſteem of an oracle,” all he offered being founded on the cleareſt rea- 
ſons, and proper to the buſineſs under conſultation. 

CHARLEs's intellectual abilities were not more 3 than his moral and 
chriſtian virtues. He had an excellent temper, and ſuch a regularity of affections, 
that (as John earl of Briſtol ſays of him, in his Royal Apology, publiſhed at Paris) 


'« he had no vice to make him terrible or odious to his ſubjects ; ; he was known to 


« be a perſon of a molt pious life, conſtant and exemplary in the practice of all 
* acts of devotion; no blood had been drawn by his anger or revenge; no noble 
« family diſhonoured by his luſts; no debauchery or exceſs had received en- 
« couragement by his example; no oaths or profaneneſs had ever been heard to 
« come out of his mouth. His prudence, ability, invincible courage, and in- 
« duſtry were known to his fierceſt enemies, who had likewiſe ſeen his patience 
« and compoſedneſs of mind in the higheſt afflictions and wrongs that had ever al- 


«© moſt befallen any king, as well as his goodneſs and clemency in defiring to bury 


« all paſt injuries in perpetual oblivion.” No prince had ever more lenity, com- 
paſſion, and probity in his nature; he could not do an hard- hearted thing, nor be 
brought to ſuſpect a man of diſhoneſty and treachery ; and was ſo great a lover of 
juſtice, that no temptation could diſpoſe him to a wrongful action. He heard 
cauſes at the council board with great temper and patience ; ſhewing the clearneſs 
of his judgment in their deciſion, and a wonderful dexterity in mediating between 
the parties, on occaſion: and had ſuch a veneration for the laws, that he was always 
willing to have his own prerogative tried according to its rules before the judges in 
Weſtminſter-hall, as the riotous members of the parliament in 1628, were at the 
King's Bench, and ſhip-money in the court of Exchequer. But nothing was more 
remarkable then his inviolable fidelity to his word ; he had an utter abhorrence of 
promiſing any thing, he did not mean religiouſly to obſerve: when preſſed to grant 
the demands of the faction, in expectation of recovering his authority by their 
quarrels about dividing the ſpoil, he would ſtill ſay, Leave me to my conſcience 
« and honour, and let what will befall me.” His enemies knew this ſo well, that 
in all their treaties, which he propoſed, even in the height of his advantages, chooſing 


rather to end the war in that manner, than by conqueſt, they conſtantly took care 


to make ſome of their propoſitions repugnant to his conſcience, that they might be 
ſure of having no peace to obſtruct their deſigns: and when an opportunity was of- 
fered him of an eſcape at Newport, after the treaty was broken off, and the two 
houſes, to whom he had given his word, that he would not attempt it, were no 
longer free agents, but unable to keep theirs, and abſolutely in the power of the 
army, he would not do it, left it ſhould be deemed a breach of his promiſe, though 
certain death was the conſequence. The conſtancy and regularity of his devotions, 
both publick and private, which he ſuffered nothing to interrupt, are too well 
known to be inſiſted on: and nothing is more amazing, than that a prince of ſo 
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many eminent virtues, and excellent qualities, under whom all his ſubjects found ſe- Cual. 


eutity for their lives, fortunes, and dignities, ſo long as he had power to protect 


Aendern OBVED bk, TY ater 16 nil rug 
_ _ - Hz loved them entirely, but without affecting popularity; ever ready to ſactifice 
bis own tights to the good and ſatisfaction of his people; he uſed none of Q. 
Elizabeth's arts of courting them, propoſing to deſerve their love by ſolid virtue, by 
the juſtice of his adminiſtration, and by the peace, plenty, and felicity they enjoyed 
under his government. His converſation was free, rational, often facetious, never 
light; he was very obliging in it; diſoourſing with artiſts in their ſeveral profeſſions, 
ſuggeſting things proper to improve them, hearing them with courteſy and patience, 
and, when he differed from them in his notions, refuting them, with condeſcenſion, 
by reaſon, not over-bearing them by authority. His deportment was majeſtic; and 
though free from pride, he would be approached with reſpe& and reverence: his 
love of order putting him upon correcting the indecorum and confuſion which had, 
in his father's time, been introduced into court, and looked ill in the eyes of foreign 
miniſters, he provided for the maintenance of its dignity, and kept ſtate to the full; 
limiting perſons to rooms in his palace, ſuitable to their reſpective ranks, unleſs he 
called for them particularly. This, however neceſſary for dignity and decorum, 
gave offence to many who had been uſed to the licentiouſneſs practiſed in the pre- 
ceding reign, and keeping his ſubjects at a diſtance, kept him from being known to 
them ſo much as was to have been wiſhed for the good of his affairs. When he 
came afterwards, in the troubles, to be more familiar with them, he gained as many 
hearts, as he converſed with perſons; who could not ſufficiently admire his courage 
in meeting dangers, his intrepidity in the midſt of the greateſt, his moderation in 
proſperity, firmneſs in adverſity, equanimity in all circumſtances, patience, and con- 
ſtancy under the greateſt difficulties, trials, and ſufferings, the good humour he ever 
preſerved, the exemplarinelſs of his life, and the excellent virtues every day diſcovered 
in him, and the high eſteem which theſe created, mixing with their love, raiſed it al- 
moſt to adoration. Certainly no prince was ever more lamented; his death pro- | 
duced a general deſpair, and the grief it occaſioned Was fatal to many. The noble 
hiſtorian * obſerving, that .“ in the ve H of l murther, he had as great a ſhare 
1% in the hearts and affections of his fes In general, as ever any of his prede- 
«« cefſors had,” concludes his character in theſe words, He was the worthieſt gen- 
« tleman, the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, the beſt father, and the 
« beſt Chriſtian, that the age he lived in produced.” 1 
Tux nation ſuffered an ineſtimable loſs in the untimely death of a prince, likely 
to live a long ſeries of years, and « whoſe example would have had a greater in- 
« fluence on the manners and piety of the nation, than the ſtricteſt laws could have.” 
It hath fince felt the unhappy conſequences of depriving his children of the benefit 
of that example, and driving them for protection and education into foreign coun- 
tries; where they were expoſed to be corrupted, in their religion by popiſb doc- 
trines, and in their morals by that licentiouſneſs in practice, which ſome of thoſe 
doctrines too much encourage men of ſtrong paſſions to indulge. It can hardly 
be ſuppoſed that an iniquity of ſo enormous a ſize, as the murther of a rightful ſo- 
vereign, whole virtues and piety entitled him to a crown of glory, ſhould paſs un- 
attended by ſome divine judgment: and in this enquiry the following rule may ſerve 
to direct our judgment. The natural tendency and effects of actions being ſettled. 
in the very conſtitution of things, and their relation to each other, by the wiſe and 
almighty Author of Nature, we are as reaſonably and as ſurely juſtified, in deeming 
the calamities, which are the natural conſequences of any unlawful action, to be the 
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ChARERS I. judgments of God upon it, as we are in imagininꝑ, that our eyes were given us to 


2 ſee with, or the ſun was made to give light to the world. Let any dilpaſſionate 
man take this rule with him, and reflect upon the want of virtue, and publick 
ſpirit, the irreligion, immorality, and corruption, which reign too generally through- 

out theſe nations, with the heats; animoſities, diviſions, burdens, grievances; and ca- 

larnities, under which they at preſent groan: let him examine cbolly intathe original 

and cauſes of theſe evils, and he will ſee reaſon to think it aſſerted upon juſt grounds, 

that the worſt and moſt irremediable of them, may be traced up to the execrable 
murther of K. Charles, and the ſubverſion. of the conſtitution at that time, as na- 

turally and as-lurely, as em _ to its fannt. 8 
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| claiming of his ſucceſſor. This the fifty or fixty members, who, ſup- 
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HE ig act of Sestabbeht alter a king 5 deni bach 1 —— ey pro- Cn = pa 


ported by the power of the army, nad afurped x e authority 'of an houſe N 


of commons, and now "pretended t to that of. a arliament, took care. to prevent; . by 
iſſuing a proclamition, to forbid, under the p Pains of high treaſon, the Proclaiming 
of the prince of Wales, the duke of ork, or any other fingle perſon, as king of Eng- 
| land and Ireland - and the like 188 5 Was 1 0 oe any cenſure aft 


, - 
1 : ' 


ec blood 58711 to his father 8 traiterous murder and he to be 5 — 


« ditary birth-right and lawful ſucceſſion, rightful. and undoubted king of Great 


TIX 1.3 


Britain, France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging.“ In Scot- 


land, upon the news of his father's murder, he bad been proclaimed, at Edenburgb, 
by the convention of eſtates, with great ſofemaity; the chancellor dictating the 


words of the proclamation to Lyon king of armes, who made it, and all the no- 
bility affiſting at the ceremony: but with fuch equivocal marks of affection, and ſo 
. ſenſe of duty, "mw they would not inyeſ 1 him with the alia, 0 nor admit him 
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CnaxLes to the government, till he had taken the ſolemn league and covenant, and had agreed 

Il. to impoſe it upon all perſons, and to eſtabliſh the preſbyterian government in = ; 

Dogg. lens and Ireland. The M. of Ormond: had, about the Michaelmas before, 
into the laſt of theſe kingdoms : and having reſumed the exerciſe of his poſt of 2h 
lieutenant, had, with * a wonderful addreſs, dexterity, and prudence, brought the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the confederate Roman Catbolicis into a peace, the ſame in ſubſtance 
with that of 1646, and united three parts in four of that country in ſubjection to 
his government. This was about a fortnight before the late king's death; and K. 
Charles roclaĩmed in all places, that owneq; the Joyd lientenans authority, 
wich gyen heed ang Mir The firſt of "Sel events had raiſed fo general an 
Ne a4. in the minds of the Roman Catholicks of that kingdom, that the cenſures 
and remonſtrances of the nuncio Rinuccini againſt the peace, had no longer any 

effect upon them: and this papal miniſter, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his turbulent 

| meaſures, thought fit to quit the realm, and retire into France. The ſtrong and im- 

| portant fortrely,of Exiſti ling had likewiſe hgen ſeized by the offigers and foldiers of 

| | the garriſhn ; who N — the perſog of Sig , 3 Cole, the governor, declared 

for his wajeſty.. . 

THERE were ll two bodies of men, that ſtood out in rebellion againſt his au- 
thority. One conſiſted of the old Ulber Iriſi under Ouen Queile, whole men de- 
ſerted him in great numbers: and he was himſelf willing to return to the king's 
obedience, if confirmed in his poſt of general, independent of any command, but 
the lord lieutenant's, and an army of 6000 Hot, and 800 hack, were maintained for 
him at the general charge of the kingdom, in caſe the applotment of U/fer fell 

: ſhort of the expence. He was tha beſt officer, and his corps of WO the beſt diſ- 
_ of, any in Ireland; and his fubmifion would been followed by the 

ion of the whole kingdom; dt being impoſſible for Michael Jones, gayernor 

of Dublin, who commanded the other hady of tebdls, to hold out againſt the united 

armies of the M. of Or monde, lord Inchiquin, Owen Oneile, and the Ulſter Scots, who 

„no acknowledged the king's authority. By the articles of the late peace, the lord 

| | lientenant had been reſtrained in the exerciſe of ſome parts of bis authority, par- 
ticularly in levies and taxes for ſuppart of the armies, without the conſent of ſome 
commiſfioners.chofen by the general aſſembly, till the prince of Wales (ſuch was 4h 

king's ſtyle when the peace was made) ſhould come over in perſon. There was a 

good deal of reaſon for this regulation, though. it proved. unhappy on this dh: an ; 

the animoſity of the commiſſioners apainſt Oneile hindering them from agreeing to 

5 his propoſals, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of the M, of Ormonde, the 
dangets that would have been avoided, and the yalt; advantages that would: have ac- 

crued, by fuck an agreement. Jenes s forces, a, great part whereof; conſiſted of 

ſoldiers that had ſervecl under the late king i in England, diminiſhed daily by de- 

ſertion: and had the lord lieutenant been able to advance near Dublin, or his quar- 

ters been able to maintain the deſerters, very fam would have remained in the rebels 

ſervice: and Jenes himſelf, as was generally thought, wauld not offer to hold out 


Dublin, if the kin appeared before It in perſon, CE a would nat give it up to 
the M. of ae 


Tur marquis, in a foreſight of the difficulties he was bkely ta. meet with, had, 

| in the November before, when, (Scotland. being entirely. ſubdued by. the independent 
faction) there ſeemed no other party for the prince to take, adviſed, his immediate 

repair into Treland, as A ſure means of uniting the whole. kingdom in his obedience: 

and when the peace was concluded, he preſſed it in the maſt-carnelt. manner. Lord 

Byron was ſent with his diſpatches : and pafling by. Paris, found the queen-mother | 

| (h had formerly too much inclined to a Scorch expedition) entirely of the ſame 
opinion; which ſhe recommended to the king her ſon by the ſtrongeſt inſtances. 
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diately-in: execution, had it not been for want of money, to, diſcharge the debts; he 
had contracted at the Hague in putting his fleet to ſea, and to provide for his ſub- 
ſiſtence ſome ſhort time in Ireland. Another occaſion of delay was furniſhed by 
the Scots, who were there in great numbers, and urged with great vehemence; all the 
motives they could imagine to perſuade his majeſty to go to their country, where he had 


been proclaimed, and would be admitted, if he took the covenant and eſtabliſhed it 
in the reſt of his dominions. . Laneric (now duke of Hamilton) and Lauderdale, 


wete entirely for his doing ſo, and V. Murray, who had, after repeated treacheries, 
been ſent over by Argyle, to manage his intereſts with the king, recommended the 


ſame meafure. Phe two firſt had been lately driven out of Scotland by the violence 
of the latter's faction, which ſtill carried all before it: and yet they were fo diligent 
in this point, that they drew the princeſs dowager of Orange into their cabal, by 


aſſuring her, that the king ſhould marry her daughter, if ſhe brought him to comply 
with their defires. The lord Percy, engaged by great promiſes of making his for- 
tune, was a chief agent in the buſineſs: and their ſcheme was favoured by lord Cole- 
pepper, ever diſpoſed to. preſpyterian meaſures. Montroſe, who had commanded a 


body of 12, ooo men in the Imperial ſervice, with the dignity of major general, 


and leave to quit it, whenever his own maſter required his attendance, being ſent for 
by the king, declared bimſelf abſolutely for his majeſty's going into Ireland, where 
he might very conveniently unite the forces and intereſts of both kingdoms, and 
whence he might, on occaſion, with eaſe and ſafety tranſport his perſon into Scor- 
land: the lords Sinclair and Napier, with all the Scorch. royaliſts, agreed in the 
ſame advice. When the affair came to be conſidered in council, it would ſcarce 
bear a debate; ſo little had the partiſans of the covenanters to object to the ſtrong 
reaſons for the king's repair to Ireland. The ſuperſeding of the powers of the 
commiſſfioners of truſt, the ſubmiſſion of Oneile, the union of the Laggan forces 
and the Dyer Scotch in his ſervice, and the certain proſpect of reducing Dublin, by 


the armies he might bring before it, and the aſſiſtance of the fleet, which he had 


ſent to Ireland under P. Rupert, and which was as yet maſter of the ſea, and the 


being entire maſter of the whole kingdom, were much greater advantages, than any 
that could be propoſed on the fide of Scotland. b bf 5 


Tux demands of the earl of Caſſels and the other deputies of the Scotch con- 
vention, who came to the Hague on April 1, N. S. were too inſolent for his ma- 
jeſty to approve. Beſides what hath been already ſaid about the covenant, they in- 
fiſted, „That he ſhould baniſh Montraſſe, with all other malignant (i. e. loyal) 
« counſellors from his court, and bring only an hundred perſons with him into 
% Scotland, none whereof had ever borne armes for his late majeſty; and thoſe 
propoſitions being granted, they were ready to treat further about his reception. If 
the king was to capitulate with any of his ſubjects, he could not do it any where with 
more honour and advantage, than in Ireland, at the head of an army and a people, 
with whom conditions were already made, and where he had good cities and a 
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ſtrong fleet, lying in excellent harbours. The king had little reaſon to truſt his per- 


ſon in a country, where thoſe that had ſtruck in with Cromwell, and adviſed (as was 
generally believed) his late majeſty's trial, were ſtill the prevailing party: and fo ut- 
terly void of all ſenſe of honour, duty, and humanity, that juſt before the com- 
miſfioners left the kingdom, they had put the marquis of Huntley to death, only for 
his loyalty. He knew very well what treatment his father had received from them, 
and had not the leaſt encouragement to hope for better: the exorbitancy of their 
preſent demands prepared him to expect worſe when he ſhould have put himſelf in 
their power, and, by complying with theſe prelimigaries, have given up all his real 
friends, not only in Scotland, but in Exgland and Ireland; who could not be em- 


z Salmgnet ii. 350. ' 2 Ormonde, il, 68. | | 
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Gn LES ployed without taking the covenant, and would: ſcarce think it worth their while 


to riſque their lives and eſtates in his cauſe, only to put themſelves under a preſby- 


A. D. 1649. terian tyranny. The young king was full of his father's principles: and kept a 


ſtrict faſt every week on Tueſday, the day of his martyrdom; he deteſted the co- 
venant: and making no difficulty of rejecting the Scotch propoſitions, perſiſted in his 
reſolution of going for Feland; where, if they applied to him again, and made the 
whole of their demands, he would vouchſafe them an anſwer to their propoſitions, in 
relation as well to his other kingdoms, as to Scotland. The Scots, not liking to be 
thus put off, till continued their intrigues at court, and with the Dutch; who be- 
ing thorough Preſoyterians, and zealous for the covenant, readily embarked in their 
views: and finding it impracticable to divert the king from his reſolution, uſed all 
their endeavours to retard his journey. The news of his late majefty's death had been 
received in Hollande with an univerſal abhorrence ; the miniſters in a body, waited 
upon the king to expreſs theirs; and in their polpits, on the Sunday following, in- 
veighed ſo bitterly againſt the nefarious act, that the people were enraged, and 
Strickland, the agent of the Engliſb rebels, durſt not ſtir out of his lodgings for fear 
of being torn in pieces. The ſtates general had come likewiſe, To condole with 
« him on the occaſton, to acknowledge him (as his father's ſucceſſor) the rightful 
4 and lawful king of England, and to offer him their beſt aſſiſtance for the recovery 
« of his crown.” This was mere compliment; yet by encouragement from ſome 
of the deputies, the lords of his majeſty's council preſented, on March 29, N. S. a 


memorial to the ſtates general, Repreſenting the ſtate of his affairs in England, 


« Scotland, and Ireland, with the reaſons for his immediate repair to the laſt of thoſe 
« kingdoms, and deſiring their advice and aſſiſtance. The like encouragement drew 
on another, a few days after, aſking a loan of 20, ooo l. which was ſent to their re- 
ſpective provinces for their conſent. Whatever ſign this might be of their good 
intentions, it drew the affair into a length, deſtructive of the king's ſervice: nothing 
at laſt was done; and his majeſty,” deſpairing of any ſuccour from that quarter, left 
the Hague about the middle of June, and paſſing nee eren into rc 
arrived, in the beginning of July, at S. Germain. 8 (41 SRP, 

Tu vs were the firſt five months after the late king's moths: os the pms 
it made on all the world was ſtrongeſt, loſt for want of money and by treacherous 
adviſe ; the ill conſequences whereof ſoon appeared. The regicides got time to 
eſtabliſh their power in England, and to ſet up a new form of government without 
controul or oppofition. The parliament, called by the king's writ, was diſſolved 
by his death, notwithſtanding the act for continuing it during the pleaſure of the 
two houſes ; there was no legal authority left in the kingdom: the rump, however, 
of an houſe'of commons, took upon themſelves the name of a parliament; and un- 


der colour thereof, and on pretence that the people were the original of all juſt 


power, paſſed a vote, declaring themſelves, as choſen by, and repreſenting, the people, 
to have the ſupreme power in the nation. The lords offered to treat with them 
about ſettling the government: but far from hearkening to the motion, they voted, 
on * February 6, the houſe of peers to be uſeleſs, dangerous, and fit to be aboliſhed; 

paſſing the next day another for ſuppreſſing the kingly office, as burdenſome, un- 
neceſſary, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, and publick intereſt of the nation. 
Thus they pretended to erect a common wealth; and aſſumed the ſtyle of the par- 
liament of the commonwealth of England; hoping to impoſe on the people by that 
name; though being abſolutely under the command of a few officers of the army, 
the very dregs of the populace, the government now ſet up was an oligarchy, rather 
than a democracy. The appearance of this latter form was thought agreeable to 
the Engliſh Preſbyterians, whoſe principles were generally republican: and Cromwell 
tried to gain them over to his intereſts by repreſenting, ** That he had only given 


Letters, between 1641 and 1660, i. 223. 252, 260, 264, 5 See the Journab. Sag 
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<©the-finifhing ſtroke to their ſcheme; and as th 
king of his royalty, he had effectually provid 
* ſon; without which it would have been impracticable or inſecure; and the 
do be reconciled to the meaſures previouſly neceſſary, 
«© enjoy the benefits of their favourite republick.“ This 
about London, who publiſhed a Vindication of themſel 
their former actings for the parliament, and from being acceſſory to the murder of 


ſince they might peaceably 
did not ſatisfy their miniſters 


their lawful ſovereign: and they declaimed with great vehemence in their pulpits 


againſt that execrable act, notwithſtanding an ordinance of the rump, on February 3, 


For reſtraining; the publick preaching and printing of any thing againſt the pro- 


« ceedings of the houſe, and the late high court of juſtice.” They had, on Feb. 1, 
erected another for the trial of the duke of Hamilton, the earls of Norwich and 
Holland, the lord Capel, and Sir John Owen; who were all arraigned a week after. 
The firſt gave the pretended court ſome trouble, or at leaſt delayed their proceedings, 
by pleading that he was a native of Scotland, ſubject to the laws of that country, 
and had done nothing but in obedience to the parliament of that kingdom: but his 
title of earl of Cambridge ſerved for a pretence, to over- rule his plea, and warrant his 


being tried in England; which was ſo reſented by the Scots, that in a few weeks 
after, a party of them at the Hague aſſaſſinated Dori/laus (who had managed the 
charge againſt him) in his lodgings. Norwich and Capel inſiſting on the articles of 


of Colcheſter, by which they had quarter granted, with aſſurance of their lives, which 
it was no mercy to fave from the ſwords of the ſoldiers, if they were to loſe them 
afterwards by the hands of an executioner. Fairfax and Jreton were called upon to 
explain their meaning in the word quarter, which they expounded away, by declar- 
ing, they meant only to exempt thoſe who ſurrendered, from being put immediately 
to the ſword, and not from the juſtice of parliament. - Holland did not care to ir- 


ritate by his defence; and Owen gave himſelf no trouble about his; being better 


prepared for death, than he thought he ever ſhould be again, and perfectly indif- 
ferent, whether he lived or died. This perhaps was the reaſon, why no petition 
was preſented in his behalf, as there was by the friends of the condemned peers, to 
the rump, for reſpit of execution; and yet it was granted him by a majority of 
five voices *. The votes being equal in the caſe of Norwich, the ſpeaker decided in 


his favour ; the petition for Holland was rejected by a majority of one voice; and 


thoſe for Hamilton and Capel without a diviſion. The three laſt were beheaded 
the next day, in New Palace-yard, before Weſtminſter-hall: and the others, after 


being detained: long in priſon, were ſet at liberty and pardoned. _ = 


Tusk executions did not pleaſe the ſoldiery, who do not love to ſee articles of 
capitulation violated, There was a great part of the army, which ſtill adhered to 


the old independent principles; and thinking themſelves to have the ſame natural 


rights as their ſuperior officers, took it ill to be left without any ſhare in a govern- 
ment, which was deemed democratical : theſe men were called Levellers. Jobn 
Lilburne, a lieutenant colonel, was one of their chieftains, and three others preſented 


a petition againſt the high court of juſtice and the council of ſtate : and this taking 


no effect, printed it in a book, entitled, England's Charns, to which he ſoon after 
added a ſecond part, containing a proteſtation upon the former petition. Theſe 
books were voted treaſonable; Lilburne and his three friends were taken up: and 
owning the books, were committed to the Tower, The rump. could not tell what 


to do with them, and were continually teazed with petitions in their behalf: but 


Fairfax proceeded” more roundly with Lockier, and five or fix other troopers of 
the + army, getting them condemned in a council of war for a ſuppoſed. mutiny, 
and cauſing: the- firſt to be ſhot to death in Sf, Pauls Church-yard. This rather 
Hi. Indep. li. 173. | * Journal, March 8. EL Letters, 1. 273. 224. 228. | 1 Hiſt, 
Indep. ii. 161. . | EE 5 n 

a». enraged, 


ey had ever propoſed to deprive the Cn . | 
ed for that end, by deſtroying his per- 


y ought J. P. 1649, 


ves, from aſperſions caſt on 
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CnakLEs enraged, than terrified, the other Levellers, who printing a declaration againſt the 
new pretended bloody court of judicature, and. the. uſurped name and authority of 
7 parliament, appointed a general rendezvous of their party, near Banbury in Oxford- 
ſhire, Where. about 4000 of them met; and would have ſoon got into a formidable 
army, had not Cromwell intercepted ſuch as were on the march from the J/e/ 
(whence 6000 were to come) to join them; and Fairfax defeated their main body 
near Burford, before they could be joined by 7000 they expected from Northamp- 
ton. The council of ſtate, of whole arbitrary and tyrannical power the Levellers 
complained, conſiſted of forty perſons (ſixteen of them being officers. of the army, 
eight members of the houſe, four lords, two judges, two-lawyers, and the reſt citi- 
zens and gentlemen) and were entruſted with the exerciſe of the whole power of the 
government. They were the fitteſt perſons that could be choſen for Crommwell's 
purpoſe: * yet twenty-two of them ſcrupled to qualify themſelves for their poſts by 
taking the oath enjoined, which contained © an approbation of all that had been 
*« done for the late king's trial and murder, and an engagement to be true and faith- 
« ful to the commonwealth of England, without a king or houſe of peers.” But 
their ſcruples relating only to what had paſſed, in relation to the king's murder, he 
was content to take their oath for a future fidelity to the commonwealth; though 
the rump would not admit any of the old members of the houſe to fit with them, 
<« unleſs they acknowledged and aſſerted the juſtice of the houſe of commons in the 
« act for trying and judging his late majeſty.” The ordinance for aboliſhing the 
kingly office did not paſs till March 17: and an order was made fix days after for 
its being proclaimed in the city by the lord mayor and ſheriffs. Abraham Reynaldſon 
refuſing to execute it, was ſummoned, * on the 3o', to the bar of the houſe, deprived 
of his mayoralty, diſabled to bear any office, fined 2000 l. and committed for a 
month to the Tower; Gayer, Adams, Langham, and Bunce, aldermen, were likewiſe 
deprived of their dignities. Andrews, the new lord mayor, proclaimed the a& on. 
May 30, attended by fifteen aldermen; yet ſome keeping out of the way, orders 
were given to proſecute thoſe at law, who were abſent in the country, and of the 
others, who pleaded the act was inconſiſtent with oaths they had taken. Soames 
was expelled the houſe, and, with Chambers, diſabled from. continuing aldermen. 
The ſolemnity was for ſome time interrupted by the hiſſing and outcries of the po- 
pulace, and the ſhouts of God ſave king Charles the Second, till they were attacked 
and diſperſed by a party of troopers. The magiſtrates of the city, to ſhew how far 
they were from being diſaffected to the new government, gave a ſumptuous dinner, 
on June 7, to'the rump, who were ſo well pleaſed with their entertainment, 3 that 
they made the city a preſent of the king's new park at Richmond. Preſents of the 
like nature were diſtributed with a laviſh hand among themſelves. | 
A CHANGE of government was followed of courſe by an alteration of the forms 
of writs ; they had always run in the name of the king, but for the future the name, 
ſtyle, and teſt were to be, Cuſtodes libertatis Anglia, authoritate parliamenti, The 
ſeals of all the courts of law and equity underwent a like alteration :: and a new 
great ſeal was made, having on one fide the armes of England, with this inſcription, 
THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND; and on the other, a portraiture of the houſe of 
commons fitting, circumſcribed, Ix THE FIRST YEAR OF . FREEDOM BY GOD'S 
BLESSING RESTORED, 1648. It was committed to Whitleck, ſerjeant Keble, and 
Liſle, one of the late king's judges, with the title of /ards commiſſioners, The clauſes 
relating to the king and royal family, in the ſtatute of treaſons 25 Ed. III, were 
repealed ; and new ſpecies of treaſon, ſame including words, were created; parti- 
cularly, „The affirming that the commons in parliament were not the ſupreme 
te authority of the nation, or that their preſent government, or their council of ſtate 
1 WWhithck, 377. © * Feurnal, March 30. April 2, 7. May 20. June 1. 1 Jeurnal, June 30. 
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tt or parliament, were tyrannical, uſurped, or unlawful, The endeavguring to al- Cnantes 


ter that government, or to ſtir up ſedition againſt it; and in the caſe of ſoldiers to 

0 contriye the death of the general or lieutenant general, to endeavour raiſing mu- 
e tinies in the army, to levy war againſt the parliament, or to join with any for in- 
© wading. England or Ireland; to counterfeit their great ſeal, to kill any member 
of parliament, or any judge, or miniſter of juſtice in their duty, were likewiſe 
«<, declared trea ſons. The oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy were aboliſhed: and 
new ones framed for all magiſtrates, freemen, and others. It was a queſtion, whe⸗ 
ther the preſent ſet of judges, who had acted all along with the rebels, would con- 
tinue to do ſo under the rump: and being applied to on the ſubject, ſix of them ab- 
ſolutely declined. The other fix, willing to comply, pretended to ſome ſoruples, 

with regard to the two oaths abovementioned, and their own oath as judges: but on 
che firſt being repealed, the latter altered, and a promiſe made, that the fundamental 
laws of the land relating to the liberties, properties, and rights of the ſubject, ſhould 
be ſtill preſerved, they were content to accept of commiſſions. Thus were matters 
ordered at Veſtiminſten: and the oaths of ſheriffs being altered, new men were put 
into this office ; and that of juſtice of peace, and the commiſſions for the militia, 
to keep every part of the nation in ſubjection. volt els e eee 
A srTAN DIN army of 47,000 men enſured ſubmiſſion to all theſe alterations; 
however diſagreeable and ruinous they were to the kingdom *: and to maintain it, 


an aſſeſſment of 100, ooo l. a month was laid on the ſubject, beſides what was ne- 


n 


liſning the houſe of lords, and taking away all the privileges of peers (allowing them 
only inſtead thereof a capacity of being choſe to the houſe of commons) it was not 
| proper to entruſt ſo great power in naval affairs to the carl of Warwick, as was an- 
nexed to his poſt of lord high admiral: his commiſſion was vacated ; the powers 
of it veſted in the council of ſtate, and the command of the fleet given to the co- 
lonels:Deane, Edward Popham, and Blake, all land officers.” There were ſtill ſome 
apprehenſions of danger from Scotland, occaſioned by the proclamation of king 
Charles II, at Edenburgb, by the ſudden departure of the earl of Lothian and the 
other Scotch commiſſioners, who had been ſent to mediate for a ſtop of the pto- 
ceedings againſt the late king; the letter they had ſent the ſpeaker full of bitter re- 
proaches for the murder of that excellent prince, the aboliſhing of the houſe of 
lords, ſecluding the greateſt part of the members of the commons, and their flagrant 
breaches of the covenant, and by reports of the Scots raiſing an army. It was like 
wiſe feared, that Aſbron, who being at the head of 4000 men in Lancaſhire, that 
declared themſelves againſt the meaſures of the Independents, and refuſed either to 
go for Ireland, or be diſbanded, without the payment of their arrears, might join 
with the Scoteb forces. But though ſome troops were ordered to the Nortb, 
Cromwell had either too much contempt of the Scoti, or too great a confidence in 
Argyle, who, as he had power enough to clog the king's admiſſion to the govern- 
ment with conditions that could not be accepted, had likewiſe influence enough on 
the parliament to prevent any vigorous meaſures for his ſervice, to dread any danger 
from that quarter: The reports proved groundleſs: and Pontefract. caſtle being 8 
ſurrendered at the latter end of March; Lambert marched with his forces into Lan- 
caſbire, andireduced Aſbtom men to a ſubmiſſion. Money is neceſfary for the 
execution of all enterpriges: and beſides the monthly taxation for the pay of the 
army, acts were paſſed for the ſale of all the ſee - farm rents belonging to the 
crown, and of all the jewels, regalia, medals, pictures, hangings, carpets, with all 
* Janbnal, March 42 — ® Letters, i. 226. 4a. 275. Whitlock, 377, 8, 9; 380. a 
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r the perſonal eſtate of the late king, and the furniture of his palaces, as well as of the 
1 houſes themſelves, ſome few excepted'*. The courts of Paris, Madrid, Bruxelles, 
A. D. 1649. and Stockbolmey were the chief purchaſers of the Jewels, pictures, hangings and the 
richeſt of the goods, for the ornament of their palaces in thoſe cities; thus furniſh- 
ing Cromwell with ready money for the execution of his impious deſigns, and nevet 


making any ſatis faction at all to the true owner of thoſe goods, whoſe right they 
knew, but choſe rather to have a ſhare in his ſpoils, than contribute to the relief of 
his diſtreſſes. Few people cared to buy the lands and fee: farm rents of the cron, 
looking on the purchaſe as too precarious: and though they were more eager for 
buying the lands of biſhops, deans, and chapters, that little was raiſed as yet by the 
firſt act, and it was propoſed. to borrow zoo, ooo l. on the ſecurity of the other. 
This laſt ſtep was perhaps taken to allow time for Cromwell's partiſans to purchaſe 
theſe afterwards, at two or three years value of the improved rent, for which the 
ſmall proportion of the reſerved rent afforded an opportunity: in che mean while 
they 3 procured a loan of 120,500 f. from the city. By theſe means Een were 
made for an expedition, which Cromwell propoſed to make into Treland. 
Tun provinces of Leinſter and Lier in that country, had been ſo horribly: watted 
and impoveriſhed, that the want of money for the pay, and of corn for the ſuſtenance, 
of the ſoldiers in the field, till the ſeaſon allowed them to be ſupplied with cattle, 
hindered the M. of Ormande from marching to Dublin ſo early as he wiſhed; though 
he knew the place was in ſo much diſtreſs, that it could not hold out ten days, and 
that the gaining of it would be in effect the gaining of the whole kingdom. Had 
P. Pupert, who came, on January 26, with the king's fleet into the ports of Mun- 
er, and had taken an Hamburger worth 40, ooo l. and other rich prizes in his paſ- 
ſage, been pleaſed to ſupply him with ten thouſand pounds worth of r e 
his majeſty expreſly ordered) or even with the half thereof, that metropolis of Ire. 
land would have been taken: but whether he had a mind ta fapplant the matquis in 
the government of a country, which afforded a great number of good ports , fit for 
the reception of his ſhips, and lying convenient for taking priaes, he made it his bu - 
ſineſs to encourage factions againſt him, and tock care to make the fleet, over which 
he had the ſole command, utterly unſer viceable to that kingdom. The lord lieu- 
tenant, had appdinted a rendeavous for the Munter forces, on March 4, in Tip: 
gerary : but till the beginning of May, he was not able to get 2000 foot, and 300 
horſe, together. With this ſmall force, the earl of Caſlebauen made a ſhift to re- 
duce Maryborough, Athy; and the fort of Leix, garriſons of Oneile in the weſt of 
Leinſter; whilſt he aſſembled the reſt of his army at Leigblin- bridge . There waz 
not at this time ten LOI 3 in 828 ſo that if the r ee bsw. 


for 600 to nes 1 Which — have 3 th whold circuits, of Dia with 
ten regiments of foot, and ſixteen; troops of horſe, tmaintained by itꝭ to attend, 
without interruption, the king's ſervice wherever they ſhould be commanded. The 

rebels had, at this time on all the .coaſt of England towards Ireland, only three 
frigates, (one, of 30, the others of 20 guns or under) appointed to carry over men 
and proviſions: yet. Rupert, Who had ten or twelve good: ſſuips, and had: nothing to 
do Vith them, beſides taking prises, wauld not ſpare amn of tem for either bf theſe 
important ſetyices ! ſo that Tones ſoon after receiver 4 regimrut of 00 men into 
Dublin, and a ſupply of corn was thrown into both places} The lord Yncbiquin's 


army began at the end of May.to draw out of their quarters : and the NM. of 


Ne raiſed a lle money by his ou credit, imbſleted -near Carberhgh, | 
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on June 1, an at my of 6000. foot, and 2000 horſe, and being joined, on the 1, Cuancih 
by 2000 of lord Mabiguin 's foot, advanced towards Dublin. Thei (mall garriſons II. 
in the way, either ſubmitting; or revolting; to him, he came, on June 190 before the 7 D. 615 


city, and encamped at Fing/aſs. | Upon intelligence, that Jones had ſent moſt of 
his horſe to Drag beda, he detached Inchiguin after; them with a ſtrong party of ca- 
valry z who rduted them entirely; and improving his ſucceſs, reduced the place in 
two ot three days to a: ſurrender; eight parts in nine of the gatriſon entering into 
his-majeſty's ſervice...” Colonel Trevor ſoon after defeating a party of Oneile's forces, 
| Dundalk,” Newry, Greencaſtle, and Carling ford, ſubmitted at the firſt ſummons: 
and Trim being likewiſe reduced, Inchiquin returned to the camp before Dublin, © 


Tux army was now found, upon a review, to conſiſt of 7000 foot, and 4000 
horſe; a force indeed conſiderable, but not equal to the work of forming a regular 


ſiege of ſo large and populous a city as Dublin, defended; by a very numerous gar- 
riſon. A good body of troops from the north might have been a reinforeement ſuf. 
ficient for that purpoſe ; but that country was no longer in a ſituation to afford ſuch 
a ſuccour. From the time of the late king's murder, a treaty had been carrying on 
between the Independents and a party of Roman Catholicks for uniting their intereſts, 
the latter being, to ſupport the pretended commonwealth, to be indulged in the 


exerciſe, of their religion, to retain their notion of a ſpiritual ſupremacy in the pope, 


and to acknowledge a temporal one in the preſent government. It had been car- 
ried on by dir Kenelm Digby and Sir J. Winton for the Engliſh Romaniſto, and by 
abbe Crelly and O. Reily for the Jriſh; and it produced: an agreement between 


| Oueile-(who: would not otherwiſe have been able to pay his troops, or keep them to- 


gether) and the chief commanders on the fide of the rebels. In conſequence hereof, 
Oneile (who was promiſed the lands of his anceſtors in Later) received ſupplies of 
money from Jones : and being as well furniſhed with ammunition by Moncle, as 
ehcouraged by a promiſe of go J. from Sir C. Coote, advanced with his army to 
the relief of Derry; then reduced to extremity. The lord Ar dos and Sir Nobert 
Stewart were forced to raiſe the ſiege, through a defectiom of theit troops, who, be- 
ing chiefly Scots, were not proof againſt the cenſures denounced by the preſbytery 
of Banger, on July 7, upon ſuch as preferred the king before religion, contrary to 
the deũgn of the covenant; and retired into their oun countries to recruit their 
forces. This agreement: between. Oneile, Moncke, and Coate, was ſoon after diſ- 
avowed by the r ump in England; and when Cromwell had left London, Digby, 
Winter, and Walter Montague were ordered to depart the Kingdom: but it had firſt 


anſwered the purpoſes of the rebels, and prevented the ſtrong reinforcement, which | 


the. M. of Ormonde + expected from the north for the ſiege of Dublin.” Jones had fo 
ſtrong a body of foot within: the place, that there was no proſpecii of carrying it by 
aſſault: and all the hopes of ſueceſs depended on keeping him from ſuccours of 
men and provifions. Theſe too were not a little damped, by the great preparations 
made in England, the continual expectation of Crommwell's landing with a well 
provided and powerful army, .andithe great wants of the ria, who were almoſt in 
a ſtarving condition. Cromwell had, on June a 2, been inveſted: with all the civil 
and military power of Ireland, declared commander in chief of all the rebels forces 
there, and lord lieutenant: - and vas come to Mrifordbaven, not only with a numer- 
ous army, and vaſt quantities of ammunition and proviſions, but (what was likely 
to have, ſtill greater effect ãn a needy country) with 200, 00 J. in money; 1 So, ooo“. 
Whereof had been advanced by the eity of Landon. Iti was heceſfary either to give 
over. the ſicge, which, would have cauſed a general dejection among the Iriſo, and 
been attended with terrible inconveniences, or to make ſome attempt upon Dublin, 


before. his arrival, It had hitherto been ſtreightned only towards tha north: but in a 
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en, council of war, on July 25; it was reſolved; that the lord Dillon of Coftelogh ſhould be 


left with 2000 foot, and 500 horſey to block it up on that ſide, and the M. of 


2 Ormonde ſhould croſs the Li with the reſt of the army, and encamping at Narb- 


mines, raiſe a work on a point that lay to the eaſt of the city, and was capable of 
being fortified ſo, as to interrupt the entrance of the river. As the army was on 
the march with this deſign, a ſtrong gale brought Reynolds and Venables, with near 
2000 foot, 600 horſe, and ſupplies of money, and other! neceſſaries, to Dublin. 
Tus fame ſhips, which brought over i thoſe ſucccurs to Tones, brought likewiſe 
intelligence from good hands to Ormonde and Tnchiquin; that the ſupply then land- 
eds, was thought ſufficient for Dublin; and that Cromwel/:would land with the reſt 
of the army in Munſter, where it was well known, there were many devoted to his 
party. In this caſe, there was: great danger that the fleet under Rupert (which was 
blocked up in Kinſale by a ſuperior humber of the rebels ſbips) might fall into his 
hands; and thoſe: parts of the kingdom; whence the principal ſupport of the king's 
army came, would be loſt, unleſs better provided for defence. Theſe conſiderations 
produced a reſolution in a council of war, on July 27, that Inchiguin, with his own 
guards, and two regiments of horſe, ſhould march — to ſecure that pro- 
vince. It was reſolved likewiſe, that the army ſhould lie in its preſent camp, till 
Rathfarnbam ſhould be taken (which was done the next day by ſtorm) and then 
quarter at Drumnagb, near Kilmainbam, whence an uninterrupted communication 
- might be held with the forces on the north of the river. The officers and ſoldiers 
expreſſed much trouble at this deſign, which looked like a retreat? and it as pro- 
poſed to ſeize and fortify Baggatrath, a place very near adjoining to a theadow, 
which afforded the only paſture for the horſes of the garriſon; that muſt have ſtarved 
in leſs than a week, had it been taken away. The fortification of it would likewiſe 
have enabled them to caſt up a work on the river ſide, that would have rendered it 
impracticable to throw any further ſuccours that way into Dublin The place be- 
ing viewed by the principal officers, and judged capable of being ſo fortified by a 
nights work, as; to ſecure the party to be there poſted, M. general Purcel was or- 
dered to match thither, in the beginning of the night, with 1 500 foot, and materials 
to fortify: but his guides, corrupted by Reily, the popiſp vicar general of Dublin, 
led him, ſo out of the way, that he did not get thither a full hour before day, though 
it was within half a mile of the leaguer. The M. of Ormonde had fat up all night, to 
finiſh-ſome diſpatches he was making to France, and to be ready, in: caſe the enemy 
ſhould ſally: and at day break, riding down to Baggatratb, he found the place of 
it ſelf not ſo ſtrong as he expected, nor the work at all advanced. He obſerved, like- 
wiſe, ſtrong parties of the enemy drawn out undet their Work, yet concealing them- 
ſe]ves:the beſt they could behind ſome houſes at Toy bill, and in à hollow be- 
twixt the Strand and Baggutratb. There was no going on with the work, nor 
drawing off his men, without great danger, and by drawing out the whole army to 
ſupport them: and the firſt being the more eligible party, heſhewed Pu#cel and Sir 
. Faugban, where be. would have the horſe and foot drawn 3 telling them And all 
the officers about him, that he was confident Fones would hazard all to interrupt 
| what, once effected, would give him ſo much annoyance. Wich theſe orders he 
left them, deſigning to refreſn himſelf with a little Neep forthe action he expected, 
and in the way to his tent, cauſed all the regimentꝭ to ſtand to their armes, to be 
ready, if Jones made a ſally; which he did ſoon after vich Goos foot, and '1200 
hot ſeʒ a foroe near equal to the Whole ariny of the s. ad Tees 
I was abbut nine in che niorning )? on Auguſt 2 When the tnärquis got to his 
tent, and he had not ſſept above an hour, when heiwas awaked byivolleys"6r ſhot, 
which ſeemed much nearer him than Baggutrath : and he had ndt got an Hundred 
yards ſ Gr ye tent, A” tho. he had left working Were 110 Neg. out. of RET go | 
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colonel Male with his to Dregheds, for the ſecurity of thoſe places. There were 
not above 600 men killed in this engagement, more than half of them being put to 
the {word an hour after they had laid down their armes upon promiſe of quarter: 
but the carl of Fingal, colonel Richard Butler, 390 officers, and 1500 common 
ſoldiers were taken priſoners. It was cafier to ſupply the loſs of men, than provide 
money and-yiduals to ſupport them; yet the lord lieutenant advancing, on-Aug. g, 
to 17 15 obliged Fares to raiſe the ſiege he had laid to Drogheda, and would have 
been able  haye diſtreſſed him again in Dublin, had not Cromwell landed there, on 
the 15h, with: 8000. foot, and 4900 horſe, which forced him to ſtand only upon 
he defentave. As Drogheda was more expoſed than any of the frontier towns, 
e took: gate to haue the fortifications as well repaired, as the ſhortneſs of time 
would permit: and placed in it Sir 4. Afton, an experienced officer, with 2000 foot, 
Ry Hh horſe, the number. of men defired by the governor, furniſhing him with 
the full prqpattion of ammunition and proviſions that he demanded ; encamping 
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was;gixen an guerter, and the ſoldiers, many gf then againſt their Wills, were forced 
40 kill their priſaners...; The ,gavernor, Sir Edu, Lerney, the colonels Varren, 
ctuelties exerqiſed there for five days aftgrithe $0wn was taken, would make as many 


piu ges, pf jphumanicy, as are to Ne found in dhe bock of Narr or in the relation 


dating che le 3bo-ahjaking. him irteüſtitle, cgutted his favgur and took his 
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 Crantes money, ſerving him for ſpies or intelligencers, and ſome betraying the places, with 
Il. which they were entruſted. The lord lieutenant was clogged in the meaſures, 
A. D.1649. which his wiſdom ſuggeſted, by the commiſſioners, who took little or no care to - 
applot either money or proviſions on the country, without which it is impoffible to 
keep a body of forces together: he could raiſe none without them, nor could he 
either make new garriſons, nor change old governors, without their conſent. He 
had engaged Owen Oneile in the king's ſervice, without any conditions, but what 
reſted on his own word: and this experienced general was on the match with his 
army to join him, when death put an end to his days at the latter end of Ofober. 
The lord Inchiquin, taken up in ſuppreſſing revolts, and preventing the effect of 
conſpiracies, in Munſter, could not leave that province to come up with his forces. 
Thus diſabled to make head againſt Cromwell in the field, he ſtill hoped, that the 
rebels army might moulder away in ſome ſiege, and the winter put a ſtop to further 
attempts: but in this point, he met with difficulties, the great towns and cor 
rations being very refractory, and refuſing to receive garriſons for their defence. 
Cromwell, urging his ſucceſs, ſent Venables from Drogheda, with a party of horſe 
and foot to reduce Dundalk, the Newry, Carling ford, Lifnegarvy, and other towns 
in Uſer, which readily ſubmitted : and marched himſelf, with the groſs of his 
army, to Wexford, in order to force his way into Munſter ; dete he had intelli- 
gence, and expected the whole province would declare in his favour. Wesxford had 
obſtinately refuſed a garriſon, till he came before the place; ; and before it was well 
ſettled, Strafford, governor of the caſtle, betrayed the town to the rebels. Roſe did 
not hold out a day: and Cromwell being repulſed with loſs by colonel V an at 
Duncannon, paſſed by Knoftopher to Carreck ; where he paſſed the Sure, and ſoon 
after took Furt Paſſage, He next inveſted aterford: but the M. of Ormonde 
having prevailed with the magiſtrates to receive lieutenant general Farrel, with 
1500 of Oneilès foot into the town, he immediately raiſed the ſiege, and marched 
into the county of Corke, * where all the maritime towns 5 revolted, and afforded | good 
winter quarters for his army. | 
Tu ls ill ſucceſs of the king's affairs i in Bien had a very bad effect on his mea- 
ſures and negotiations abroad. Theſe would, in all appearance, have been much more 
effectual, had he gone to Ireland, either immediately after the peace, which would 
have made him maſter of the whole kingdom, or even after the diſaſter at Rath. 
mines (as the M. of Ormonde adviſed) and put himſelf at the head of the armies 
which (not inferior to thoſe of the enemy) were as yet in his ſervice, and could only 
be kept together by his preſence. The appearance of power always hath an in- 
fluence: and a prince, at the head of an army, poſſeſſed of dominions, and active in 
his affairs, is heard in all places with more deference, than when he is out of his 
territories, with no force about him, and no ſhew of vigour or activity in his con- 
duct; which laſt, in the eye of the world, was the king's caſe, fo long as he deferred 
his expedition into Ireland. He had put off the deputies of the Scorch convention for 
an anſwer to their propoſitions, till his arrival in that kingdom, though he had at the 
ſame time, in a memorial to the ſtates general, declared * his reſolution, to comply 
with them ſo far, as to confirm all acts for eſtabliſhing the covenant and. preſby- 
terian government in Scotland, but would never conſent to impoſe them on Eng- 
land and Ireland. The: want of money, the deceitful hopes given him of being 
ſupplied by the ſtates, and the intrigues of ſuch about him, as were for his agree- 
ing to all the Scots demands, had kept him longer at the Hague, than was con- 
ſiſtent either with his intereſt or reputation: but ſtill continuing his reſolution for 
Ireland, he had paſſed, : in June, through Nanders to S. Germain in France, where 
he appointed lord Fermin, his embaſſador, to treat with the French court for ſupplies 
of men and money; which he had the leſs reaſon to expect, becauſe, upon ak ore 
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rid murder of his father, they had neither recalled their embaſſador from England, Cnanrss 
nor given him orders to demand the queen's jointure, nor ſent Augier, the regicides II. 
agent out of France, nor uſed any inſtances" with the Scots to mitigate their de- 7 D. 1649. 
mamds, and to join with him, without any relation to their covenant. The trou- f 
bles too then rife at Paris, the general and bitter hatred conceived againſt cardinal 
Mazarine, the diſturbances ready to break out in ſeveral 'provinces; | 
with Spaine, either diſabled them to furniſh the ſupplies defired, or made them 
afraid of offending the prevailing power in England, ſo that Fermin's negotiation 
was utterly fruitleſs. Other applications of that kind had ſcarce any better ſucceſs; 
ſo little were the ſet of princes, who reigned at that time in Europe, concerned for 
the common intereſts of royalty, or diſpoſed to ſhew their reſentment of an execra- 
ble parricide, in which the majeſty of all kings was trampled under foot, and which 
had been perpetrated with all the pomp. of a theater, in the ſight of the world, and 
in the forms of juſtice, upon maxims that ſubverted the moſt eſſential and ſacred 
rights of ſovereigns, and rendered even the ſafety of their lives precarious. Sir W. 
Swan was employed at Vienna, to engage the emperor to get the princes of the em- 
pire to furniſh ſuccours of armes, ammunition, and money: he was kindly received, 
amuſed with good words, and flattered with hopes of its being done, as ſoon as the 
peace was ſettled at Nuremberg (which was expected to be ſoon concluded, though 
it was not finiſhed till * June 16, in the year following) and then a diet was to be 
called for that purpoſe. Sir V. Vavaſour was ſent to the count of Oldenburg for a 
loan of 20,006 rixdollars; as Mr. Thomas Killegrew was to reſide at Venice, and 
treat with the Italian powers, the richeſt whereof was the great duke of Tuſcany, 
who yet pleaded inability : and all the anſwers, which the king received from the 
princes either of Germany or Italy, were either general or dilatory, and mere com- 
pliments. Sir Jobn Cochran, after an audience of the ſenate of Hamburg, in which 
he could not prevail for the not receiving of a publick miniſter from the regicides, 
or for ſaving of ſome honeſt Engliſb merchants from the oppreſſions and perſe- 
cution of the company, proceeded to Dantzick : but found the magiſtrates afraid of 
taking any ſtep, without leave from the republick of Poland, then embroiled in an 
unſucceſsful war with the Ceſaques. He got however 10,000 r ixdollars from. his 
Poliſh majeſty, and 4000 from ſome Scorch merchants: and prevailed on the duke 
of Courland to furniſh the king with three of his ſhips (one of 3o, the others of 24, 
guns) which lay then in the Texel, beſides three more, which could not be ready till 
the next ſummer, There was greater expectations from Ruſſia, the emperor whereof 
had, upon news of the late king's murder, ordered all the Engliſh merchants to de- 
part out of his dominions, and had forbidden all commerce with England, *Lord 
Pi $45 was deſtined to this embaſly ; and after waiting five months at the Hague 
for want of money to defray the expences of his Journey, ſet out on New-year's-da 
ſab Moſcow. The Czar had no ready money : but readily aſſiſted the king with the 
value of 40,000 rixdollars; one fourth thereof in corn, the reſt in ſables. There 
were thoughts of applying to the Sephi of Perfia for a moiety of the cuſtoms of 
Ormuz, which, in conſequence of the contract with Schab Abs for reducing that 
iſland, had been affigned to the crown of England, and duly remitted by means of 
the Eaft-India company, till the rebellion in England, when it was ſeized and re- 
ceived by the two houſes, The Sophi knew nothing of this interverſion of the 
money, ſuppoſing it Kill paid to the king: to ſet him right in this point, was to 
procure redreſs, and the viſcount Bellomont had inſtructions for his embaſly. But 


and the war 


whether the difnculties of his paſſing into the eaſt, or of getting the value of the 


cuſtoms returned in-any other manner than had been pr actiſeu, or any other reaſon, 
prevented his journey, he never proceeded to | Iſp a b an. | 
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TurzRE was ſtill another negotiation, deemed, in the height of the king's, in- 
digence, and the neceſſity of his being well, adviſed, in all his meaſures; in 0 


T enough to be committed to two, per ſons of the greateft wiſdom, integrity, ane 


putation in his council: it was a treaty, with the court of Maurid', to which lord 
Cottington and Sir E. Hyde were appointed embaſſadors extraordinary. Haying, out. 
of 20,000 /. borrowed by the P. of Orange to pay ſome of his majeſty's debts, and en · 
able bim to leave Hallande, got what was neceſſary to bear their charges to Paris, 
they ſet out from the Hague, before the middle of May, for Bruxelles 3 where the 


duke of Lorraine lent the 15 * 2000 piſtoles to defray the expence of their embaſſy, 


His majeſty, having ſent a ſhip with his ſervants, equipage, and baggage to Ireland. 
went to Breda; where le Brune, the Spaniſb embaſſador, had an audience to deliver 
his maſter 8 compliments: : and then paſſing to Bruxelles, where he was royally en- 
rtained in the palace, but ſtaid no longer, than till the motions of the French and 
Soni armies had left the road open to Paris. His deſign was, after a ſhort viſit 
to the queen his mother, who had importuned him infinitely on the ſubject, to go on 
to Ferſey, and there embark for Ireland. Tw o frigates, good ſailors, which the *P, 
of Orange had undertaken to provide for him, and ſend to the road of S. Malo, to 


lye there ready ly to take him on board, when he had occaſion for their ſervice, took 


up ſo much time in fitting out, that his ſtay with the queen was longer than he pro- 
poſed, and they neither arrived at St. Malo, nor he in Ferſey, till the middle of 
September. The advices he there received of the condition of Ireland, after the 
defeat of Rathmines, and Cromwel/'s landing, determined him to lay aide No deſign 
of going thither, and he ſent the two frigates back to Hollande. 

Tux two embaſſadars Raid. at Paris till Michaelmas, and. then ſetting. out for 


"RE TRET” HE. 


| Madrid; and arriving there at the latter end of November, were received with great 


honours, and all the civilities preſcribed by the Spaniſb ceremonial. His Catholich 
2 at their audience, te En aa: a very tender ſenſe of K. Charles s | condition, 
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6 à peace with France, the te ing ſhould find all he could expect Low oC and! in the 


r mean time he would do all in his power towards his aſſiſtance and relief. But 


| this was followed by no effect: and the embaſſadors were treated yery bend, 


according to the ſituation of their maſter's affairs; with all the eee imag 
able, when P. Rupert appeared with his fleet off the coaſt of Spaine, and 7s 75 as 
much neglect, when a conſiderable part of it was wrecked by a ſtorm, and the reft 


blocked up by Blake in the harbour of Liſbon. In this manner they ſpent fifteen 


months at Madrid, till the news of Cromwell's ſucceſſes in Scotland, made the 
cart refolve to ſtrike in with the new Englifh commonwealth, agreeable to the advice 
of don Aionſo de Cardenes, the embaſſador at London, who 5 nually reprefented it 
as irrefiſtible, and the king's condition as deſperate: : and then a meſſage was ſent 
them to depart, their anſwers being given, theit preſents ready, and their longer ftay 
incompatible with the intereſts of that crown. Cottingron, deſcended of a Roman 
Cat bolick, who knew little of religion, and never troubled his head: about it, bei 
now 76 years of age, choſe to ſpend the reſt of his days in quiet at Pallateld, and 
died there about a year after in that communion ; and Sir E. Hyge returned to the 
Low Countries; his wife and family being ſettled at Antwerp, where, by the favour 
of don Louis de Haro, he enjoyed the free exerciſe of his religion, all ithe: Englifh 
of the church of England, very numerous in that city, reſortin to his houſe, with 
al freedom for divine worſhip, without any interruption, — all the bane of this 
exile, till the reſtoration.” - i tes e 
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Donn their ſtay at Madrid"; there happened an extraordinary adventure, The Culkrks 
rump, aſſurod by Alonſo de Car dents of his maſter's affection to them, and that if they II. 
ſent a miniſter to his court, he would find a good reception : and one Aſeban, who FD 
had been concerned in drawing the late king's trial, and had wrote a book againſt —@ 
monarchy in favour of the new commonwealth, was ſent, as an agent, in a 
merchant-ſhip,-to Cadis, and thence conducted to Seville, He did not underſtand 
the Spaniſh language: and brought with him an Tralian, a' debauched renegado Cor- 
delier * (who behaved himſelf very indecently on the road, eren when they viſited 
nunneries) to ſerve him for an interpreter; beſides two ſervants; the one ſtyled a ſe- 
cretary, the other a Wel/hman, ſcarce fit for the loweſt ſervice, A maeſtro de campo 
was diſpatched by the duke of Medina Celi to condu him to Madrid, in a manner 
nat agreeable to the expectations he had entertained-of a pompous reception. The 
agent, when he found this to be the caſe, and that no lodging being provided for 
him at Madrid, he was to betake himſelf to ſuch an ordinary inn as he could find, 
fell into a furious paſſion; and was fo much out of humour, that his guide could 
find no way to compoſe him, but by making him fuddled. Aſcham atrived at 
Madrid on li bitſunday, June 5: and being the next day about noon at dinner in 
his inn, ſome gentlemen ruſhed into the chamber, and ſuddenly killed him, and 
the Italian fryer his interpreter, The perſons * engaged in this raſh attempt had 


not digeſted it among themſelves in any former deliberation: but meeting acci- 
dentally at that time near the agent's 10 ging, Tefolved on it in an heat, and ruſhed 


into it paſhonately, without ever thinking of proper meaſures to ſave themſelves, 
which they had two hours time to do, without any interruption. There were great 
canvents-abd privileged places enough in Madrid, from hence it would have been 
very difficult to remove them: but in their confuſion, they all (except Progers, 
who took refuge at the Venetian embaſſador's, and was conveyed thence a few days 
after with ſafety) retired into the next little chapel they found open; whence they 
wers forcibly taken by an Alcalde, and ſtrictly xkcd The Halian, becauſe + 
his breviary and beads, was buried in conſecrated ground: but Aſebam was put up- 
right in a deep hole dug in the yard of the inn: and the two ſervants were kept in 
an Alraide s houſe, without been either ſeen, viſited, or ſuffered to ſtir abroad, under 
cetence of ſecurity for their perſons; the agent's papers and inſtructions being all 
examined. by the council. The Exgliſh embaſſadors heard of Aſcbams murder and 
arrival in the ſame inſtant: and had no apprehenſions of any ill effects of his agency. 
They bad, upon the firſt advice of his landing at Cadiz, repreſented to his Carholick 
majeſty hat they thought neceflary for their maſter's honour and intereſt : and had 
received from him fo gracious an aſſurancc, that he would not vouchſafe the leaſt 
countenance to che man in his reception, that might poſſibly be interpreted to the 
king s prejudice. They were confident, that the little regard paid to the agent 
(whoſe character was unknown, any farther chan by Cardenes's letters, which ſpoke 
of him as a man ſent by the parliament with a letter from them to the king of 
Spaine) would have brought a much greater advantage to their maſter, than the 1 
death of ſo incanſiderablo = fellow in ſuch a magnet, as broke through the orderly 1 | 
courſe of the publick juſtice of a natlon, extremely jealous on that ſubject: and 
were heartily ſorry for the accident; which howeyer was generally applauded by 
the people. The church interpoſed in behalf of the gentlemen ſo. warmly, that 
after their condemnation,” they were delivered back to the ſanctuary, whence they 
had been taken; for though it could give no protectiqn for murder, yet the Saniſt 
cuſtoms made great allo wances, and provided an indemnity in the caſe of atrocious 


Clarendon, iii. 288. 290, 1. 4 L. 474. captain Gayllim, Mr. Sparke, and a Scotſman, who 
177. © Leotters,of the Embaſſaders,, June 7»; Di fene was. the earl of Crawford's. trumpeter : the three 
Null. Lon Burone :. ffrſt had come into Spaine ſoon after the war was 

3 Viz. Major Halſey, captain H. Pragers, over in England, and had ſerved ſince in Catalonia. 
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injuries (as when a man catching his wife in the act of adultery, killed inſtantly 
both the parties, or when ſeven years after the fact, meeting the murderer of his 
father, or the corrupter of his ſiſter, in a place where he could not have the aid of 
publick juſtice, he made himſelf the miniſter of his own juſtice) and the reſentment 
at the ſight of a regicide, was deemed full as excuſable. Many perſons of quality 
ſupplied them with victuals, ſo long as they continued in the church, and till they 
had an opportunity of making their eſcape abroad; which was done ſucceſsfully by 
all but one, who being taken, when he had got. three 211 1 from Madrid, was 
afterwards executed. 

In the mean time all Scotland was impatient for the king s repair thither : and 
the inclination of all orders of men ran ſo ſtrong that way, that Argyle could not op- 
poſe. i it directly, without being deſerted by his own party. The convention of eſtates, 
before they broke up in May 1649, had written! a letter to his majeſty, expreſſing no 
little diſſatisfaction at his chooſing Ireland for his reſidence, when his ancient kingdom 
was ſo ready to receive him, yet renewing their invitation; and ordered it to be ſent 
by Vinram of Liberton, a gentleman very well affected to the king's ſervice. All 
that Argyle could do was to delay the ſending of this letter, and to clog the in- 
vitation with the ſame conditions as before, which he judged impoſſible to be ac- 
cepted, as claſhing too much with his honour and conſcience, and calculated to 
alienate the affections of all his true friends in England and Ireland. Winram did 
not arrive in Hollande till the latter end of Nævember : and proceeding thence to 
Jerſe. where he found moſt of thoſe about the king zealous to promote his nego- 
tiation; in which they ſucceeded the more eaſily, becauſe the deſign of going to 
Treland was now laid aſide. They did not however preſume to adviſe his majeſty 
to ſubmit to all the propoſitions, but only to ſend ſuch an anſwer, as might engage the 
Scots in a treaty, for his better information and ſatisfaction in ſome particulars. 
Hamilton and Lauderdale, who were at the Hague, prevailed upon the P. of Orange 


to recommend the affair to the queen, and to preſs. the king by letters, to embrace 


the overture for improving his condition. When a treaty was to be propofed, it 


became neceſſary to fix the place where it ſhould be held: and the diſpoſition of the 
ſtates of Hollande to enter into a cloſe alliance with the regicides, their admiſſion of 
Strickland, deputed to them by the rump, to a publick audience, and their irregular 


proteſt againſt the. deputies. of the ſtates general for not admitting him to the like 
(which had forced that agent to return a little before into England, for new in- 


ſtructions) afforded reaſon to think it would not be agreeable to thoſe ſtates, to have 


lueutenant, nor in any wiſe infringe the conceſſions. therein granted. 


the treaty held in Hallande. The P. of Orange, being conſulted about the place, 
recommended Breda, a town of his own in Brabant, not ſubject to Hollande, but 
to the ſtates general: and the king, by a letter * on January 11, to the committee 
of eſtates of Scotland, appointed, that place for his meeting, and treating with their 
commiſſioners. The time was fixed for March 15, O. S. his majeſty propoſing to 
paſs ſome days in his way chither with the Jr at e to e about 
their common affairs, d 37 Vibe 

Wu the king was, from the want of. any qther BETTY to 8 4 into this 
ſtep, he took care to aſſure the Iriſh, that whatever agreement he made with the 
Scots, it ſhould not in the leaſt prejudice the peace made with them by the lord 


He wrote 
likewiſe, on March 15, to the M. of Aumtraſſe, * Acquainting him with the ap- 


s pointment of a treaty, but without any intention of giving the leaſt impediment 


« to his proceedings, which, he conceived, had been an effectual motive to engage 
«© the covenanters to make their addreſs to him, and might be a good means of 
« bringing them to ſuch moderation in the treaty, as might produce an agreement 
* of, the whole nation in His ſervice ; aſſuring him, that he would, not in the Wale 
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« of it, do any thing contrary to the authority granted by his commiſſion, and res Cranes 
© quiring him to proceed vigorouſly in his undertaking.” The general peace of IL 
Munſter having given occaſion to the princes and ſtates of the em pire, and the 4 + 
neighbouring powers, to diſmiſs a great part of the forces which they had levied, or 
kept in pay, during the war, Montrofſe had thought it not impracticable to draw 
great numbers of the diſbanded officers and ſoldiers into his majeſty's ſervice. The 
indignation of all the world at the execrable murder of the late king, and the ab- 
horrence which every man of honour, virtue, and conſcience! had of the regicides, 
were favourable to this deſign: and little doubt is to be made, but if there had been 
money given to them, many thouſands of brave experienced ſoldiers might have been 
eaſily, procured for a deſcent on England or Scotland in the king's behalf. The dif- 
ficulty in point of money was thought inſuperable, yet that great man, uſed to 
ſtruggle: with the like wants, imagined he might without raiſe a force ſufficient for 
an attempt on the latter of thoſe kingdoms : and fortified with his majeſty's com- 
miſſion, had ſet out from Hollande, in Auguſt, for the north of Germany, Holſtein, 
Denmark, and Sweden, to find means of executing his enterprize. All the princes 
and ſtates he applied to very readily allowed him free quarters in their territories, and 
free quarters for the troops he engaged; the burgeſſes in towns, and boors in the coun- 
try, willingly received them into their houſes, entertaining them well, and ſhewing 
themſelves as forward to contribute to the king of Great Britain's ſervice, as their 
maſters and princes. General Ragin undertook to. raiſe a body of 8000 High 
Germans, horſe, foot, and dragoons, upon expectation of a ſum of money from the 
elector of Brandenburgh ; but that failing, and all ſupplies of this kind being put 
off till a general diet, when they were to be furniſhed by a general contribution of 
the empire, and the delays of the treaty of Nuremberg from day to day, and from 
week to week, cauſing the like delays in calling the diet, this corps could not be 
drawn together, though the officers engaged, in expectation thereof, declined enter- 
ing into any other ſervice. Montroſs, however, found ſo much credit with the king 
of Denmark, the queen of Sweden, and the nobleſſe of both thoſe kingdoms, as to 
procure armes for 18;000 men, a good train of artillery, ſtore of all kinds of am- 
munition, and of corn for the proviſion of an army, and ſent the earl of Kinnoul to 


Orkney with 1400 men, before Cbhriſimas, propoſing to aſſemble a greater force; 
and follow in perſon before the winter was over. 


-- BxrorE he did ſo, the treatys with the Scots was opened at Breda. The Eng- 
k/h rebels, to divert them from agreeing with the king, had offered them 200,000 J. 
in money, to conſign them Berwick and Carliſle, to ſettle the Preſoyterian govern- 
ment in England, to employ a ſquadron of ſhips for the protection of their com- 
merce, and ſeveral other advantages; offers which, though they did not prevent the 
treaty, contributed to make them more rigid in their demands. They inſiſted on 
all their former unreaſonable articles; and would not allow his majeſty to carry with 
him to Scotland any one chaplain, counſellor, or perſon that had + ever ſerved his fa - 
ther in the war againſt the parliament, without taking the covenant. Lord Hopton 
and ſecretary Nicholas were preſent in council the firſt day of hearing the commiſ- 
fioners : but arguing againſt their demands, were afterwards excluded as parties, 
becauſe incapacitated to go with his majeſty ; and the treaty was, chiefly managed 

by the dukes of Buckingham and Hamilton, and the M. of Newcaſile. The Hamil- 
 tonian party, reſolving to return to their own country with the king, though they 
could neither fit in parliament nor council, nor would be ſuffered about his perſon, 
and might well expect further mortifications, flattered themſelves with hopes, that 
oreat alterations would be ſoon wrought there by his preſence. | They thought the 
king might tell the commiſſioners, © He would defer ſigning the covenant, till he 
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CARIES © came thither, to think better of it, and were confident; ** That after he ſhould 
be there, he would be no more importuned'on the ſubhect, and the very clergy 
A. D. 1650. would vie with others in courting his favour.” They poſſeſſed the P. of Orange, 

Buckingham, Wilmot, and Wentworth ſo ſtrongly with theſe notions, that they all uſed 
their inſtances to perſuade his majeſty, upon any terms, to embark in a fleet, which 
the prince provided, and with all the Scotiſb, and very few Engliſh ſervants, to ſet 
fail for Scotland. Whether the queen gave in to theſe ill-grounded ſuggeſtions, or 
was carried away by her prepoſſeſſions in favour of the Scots, or her defpair of any 
other means to effect her ſon's reſtoration, ſhe concurred with the others in preſſing 
the king to take the reſolution: and it was chiefly by her influence that it was 
taken, though the commiſſioners had not made the leaſt W — in _ of en 
demands. 

Ir was well known, that Argyle i in the meaſures yy intereſts of 
Cromwell, the principal author of the late king's murder, and of the ſubverſion of 
the monarchy in England; and that he, with his faction (of which the parliament 
was compoſed) were abſolute maſters of Scotland: and it was certainly a very 
dangerous ſtep for his majeſty to put himſelf in the power of a man, whoſe views 
and intereſts claſhed with his rights, falſe and cruel in his nature; either known, or 
very ſtrongly ſuſpected, to have adviſed that execrable parricide, and who had no 
principle of honour or conſcience to reſtrain him from the moſt ſhocking iniquity. 
How void he was of all humanicy, and of all reſpect, appeared remarkably about 

this time by his treatment of the M. of Montroſe ; who being much importuned 
by his correſpondents in Scotland to come over before the treaty of Breda was con- 
cluded ; and having ſent Sir Fobn Urrey before with 500 men, landed himſelf with 
an hundred officers in Cathres, about the latter * end of April. His firſt care was to 
lodge his cannon, armes, and ammunition in the caſtle of Dunbeith, which ſurren= 

dered upon compoſition : and then he publiſhed a declaration, That he: came 
« with the king's commiſſion to aflift the king's good ſubjects, and 'preſerve them 
« from oppreſſion; that he intended no interruption to the treaty. of Breda, but 
«« hoped his being at the head of an army, faithful to the king, how ſmall ſoever, 
« might advance the ſame, and he had given ſufficient proof by his former 
te actions, that if any agreement were made with the king, he ſhogld lay down his 
es armes upon the firſt order from his majeſty. Impatient to join his old friends 
in the Highlands, and thinking himſelf ſecure from any attempt of David Leſiy 
(with whom he had treated, and who profeſſing the ſame ſervice, had conſented to 
favour his enterprize) he marched with his ſmall party, all foot, towards Roe: but 
when he had advanced near Taine, was ſaddenly attacked in a plain, where there 
was neither hedge nor ditch to guard his foot, by colonel Srrachan, a diligent and 
active officer, at the head of a choice body of cavalry. What ſubjected him to be 
thus ſurprized was, his want of horſe to ſend out for intelligence, and the negle& or 

| treachery of ſome of the country, upon whom he depended for it: the earl of 
Sutherland too, who had-undertaken to join him with 1 500 of his followers, fell off 
to the enemy ; and the marquis s corps of foreigners, being attacked on three ſides, 
were pierced by the rebels horſe, after a ſharp diſpute, and the loſs of an hundred 
of their number. Montroſe” had his horſe lain under him, and had not Frendracht 
generouſly diſmounted, and given him his own, muſt have been taken in the action, 
as he was about two days after by the treachery of Brime, in the place of his re- 
treat 3. Urrey was ſeized by Balingtor, who had taken party with him, and the 
foreign officers were delivered up by the country ; every body ſtelving to curry fa- 
vour with Argyle, by betraying ſuch as they believed to be his enemies: thus was 
Montroſs 5 atternpt defeated, within a week, or leſs, after he ſet foot in Cathnes. 
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Tus difaiter happeticl on Hori, 2460's beit kd — 155 g we 380, at Eden. Cunts 
burgh ; whithet See bel e e 1 b te cg bear lopg Hage. . | 
ught on May 48. Giterivg the” Chen Tale 0 rp ah ogg, Ie 7D 160, \ 
ay e  JOUT E After] 0 e A. D. 1650. 4 
was there met by th ths hk aun ith t 100 ; \ 


: puards; an , porſu want to a ſentence 


paſſed againſt him by +10 qr ne the day before, Was put. into 2 cart, in 


which a chair was. contrived” for him to fi tied with. cords and | barchead ded, the 5 bh 
Hangman, Owith' his Bontiet on, riding bel Hh , and Ariving e the c cart quite 1 1 | 
the great Arect"nd/tle publik p Laces ite chu, tedgh ther Was a much n | 
way to the priſon!” This Was 4015 to bew Him 4 to the f people, and . = | | 
him to their indignities ; but When they obſer ved the 1 and chearfulneſs of | 


his countenance, the conſtancy, temper, and magnanimity tl that he ſhemed, under his 
misfortunes, it had à cbnttary bier; and the cart ftop 


ſome time ore, thi 
earl ef 'Mur#ay's houſe, Where, with 4 meanneſb 0 ip 72 ſearce 15 ralle 


carce to pa 
Argyle and the chief of his faction had planted wee in the 1 721555 and 


balcony to feaſt their eyes, with the ſight of a man, hom they durſt not look i in 
the face, whilſt he had a ſword in hand, and with A \pt p Qacle that aye horrour to 
all good men, his locks and firinneſß put even theſe th hameleſs Ro] "out of coun- 
tenance. After three hours ſpont i in” this ew; the mare rquis w vas ut in priſon ; and 
ſome: members of the eſtates >coming to'interrogate- hitn him, h. 21 


he re ſed to anſwer, de- 
elaring he ſhould not acknowledge them as eſtates, till lie was aflured they had con- 


cluded a treaty with'the king, and had given him fatisfaCtion, | Upon this. report, 
the eſtates ſent him word, they had agreed with' his tha jefty 75 an and being brought be · 
fare them on Monday, ile Ra eeller Ty in a ſto 7 ſpeech, teproached him 
with having brokeithe cobenaht and the ſclemn league dh ehe two nations, 
having ſhed much innocent blood; and ralſed 1 in the kingdom. | He re- 
| „That ſince they had agreed with the king, pe he Ee. as if bis 
. preßded in their affembly; that he Had ati "Tife ta taken care to ff, no- 
en thing unwerthy-of 4 trve;chriftian and a loyal fb ; "that kd, ha 1 155 72 
©, the :naticnul coutiant; and had ſtood by. 15 10 8 4s he e could Wü honour, and 
et conſcience, till he found ſome making uſe of it 10 I pretext to ſtrip the kiog « of 
c his authority: but as for the'/o/enm [eague And covenant, he h never. taken 3 
aid could not therefore be charged with br reqking: g it; f Ic wor eh Jaw. 
% plainly; that it had thrown tHe two nations ints oft ep pfor orable. 60 condition :, 
<. thatwhenthey-ſent'uh lm my tothe ſuccour of the Eng liſh 19995 he Had, by his 
ce. late majeſty's commiſfion and orders, raiſed forces to make a verſion ; , and they, 
ce all knew the care he had taken to prevent all diſorders i in bis 1 905 and that not 
a drop of blood was ſpilt but in the heat of bat wo 11 e had KEW 0 of, | 
* thouſands; who weul@ elſe hae fuller by'the"fivord'of f — is ſoldiers, Mts bed a 
_ 4 takemuindes{by/the/litte-king's authority, (0 he ce m.down by the fame. 
H orders; and feturning, by the authority of” his . reſent maj mY 'with compmings 
. from him full of juſtice," HE Had n the 0 the 5 6051 t 15 
«'- propoſing only to quicken them in trieif treaty, and knowing, he wou lay 2 * 
f Foy tort in er when they returned to their Af 5. These reaſons. Tu 
e cblige them not to despate delt lth,” bf ebnſider the z juſtice of th the 7 
«war; the command of his maſter; and tlie moderation of his conduct, wr to treat a 
t him not only as a Chriſti an, bout ab 3 loyal ſubject, and a Bod compatriot, iow 
«had done nothing againſt the 1 i Wl of 1 Nature, Fi Ade ro 
his own country. If hakt ec AO: be) te che judge of all. 
«the: world):who!will gut e yu and m Ch _ laſt” and treat us both. with, 3 1 
ce thecſume meaſure chat we metb to bthers” le Tpke th 1 With a grace and pre-, =_ 
ſence'of mind that aſtoniſhed them: and hed the chancellor ordered: the tence, 
to be read td hit; he heard it without® the leaſt W wr "offering © to ſpeak 
afterwards, he was remanded immediately to priſon- | = 
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_ Wu ar rendered this the wore j iNEXCU fable was, that they knew. their commi(ſ- 
ſioner rs had j in "their ag engen Li is 19 ieee x cc That he ſhould, oblige 
7 9. 10 * M 2 e to lay own. is Armes, and KY his ary] llery, armes, and ammu- 
W nitiop, With the Peri Ortney, and have 19,099. ol Jaliags paid to his uſe in 
4 Sir Patric Drummond” s hands, 1 a fol ll. indemnity be grapted to him, to the 
« eafls of Seaforth and. Kinnoul, the lords Napier and Rey, Sir Tames Mac donnel, 
| and all his officery, ſoldiers, and 4. Adberents; with, liberty for him to ſtay with 
| te, « fafet) "for-a competent. time in Scotland and tben a ſhip to be provided. for 
| tranſportihg Him where he pleaſed”. "Thig order, having been ſigned at the 
| | concur of t treaty, on May 5, Was. ſent i in all haſte. ho Scotland by Sir M. Flem- 
| ing: and though it could not arrive in time to, preyent the action in Rofſe, was 
1 br ght "with expedition enough. t to have prevented the infamous proceedings here 
| den ee 3 "Pleming arriving at PEI rs; . the thc 
| met, Or r an. 
| | Tas Gl 88 | Montroſe to by hanged for 3 — at Fe 8 
| croſs, on 4 gallows thirty foot high, with, bis. late declaration, and the Latin hiſtary 
| | of his exploits i m Scotland nd about bis neck; then to be quartered, and bis head be- 
= ing put at the top, of the. royal Palace. at; Egenburgh, his legs and/armes were to be 
1 placed on the gates. of Sterling, Glaſgow, Perth,and, Aberdeens., The profhyterian 
| miniſters coming to, teaze him in priſon, t tried, to intimidate: him by the unuſual ri- 
gour of this ſentence; but he took, 1 it in another manner, than they imagined. telling | 
them, e thought himſelf extremely, obliged to the; eſtates far: the honous they 
r deſſgned him, ig. in, potting, 175 head on the toꝑ of the palace for: the cauſe he de- 
1 « fepded, which be thought more honourable, than to have hie cture hung up. in 
2 f the king's . e and he could not ſufficiently admire: the. pains they had 
| | 77 "taken to. Kuban his memory, and hinder his loyalty from: being forgot, by 
| | * placing ſuch aſtipg monuments. of him, in the four principal towna of the realm; 
| 0 Raving nothing more to wiſh, than, that his body might. affosd; picces.engughs to 
| © be ſent to all towns in the. world, 0 ſer n marks of his loyalty and 
ee duty to his. prince and country, He ſpent the night entirely in prayer: and 
dreſſing himſelf the next day in. a ſcarlet ſuit laced: with geld, walked; on: foot with 
the magiſtrates, that came to. conduc. him froh. the Prison te, dhe ſcaffold, . with-as 
KB much, courage and livelinefs, Auk he had, been, makingchis; entry into a conquered: 
| | toi, a 8, as he went ſome copies of ſpeech he intended, but would not 
d, to make at the place of execution, He colebrated-ip it che virtue, 
| od Re religion of the late king: and having highly-commendcd:the goodneſs, 
juſtice, and underſtanding a, the prelent, prayed, Ichatihe might nat be betrayed: 
1 ah his father Waß, 'by 1 ſe whom, he had;hangured/moſt; with: bis confidence.” 
[ Fhe ſcnfe nce was executed in, RA and. clacumſiance, with all the inhumanity 
| ” imag inable, and he hore it wit x Ne magnanimity, of an hero; and 
with the greateſt piety that 3. 80g, chr tig Cold menifeſt;. Me died in the 38% 
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a magiſbate that attended, ſuſpended the execution, till he had informed the council 
of what Wbirford had faid ;' and to avoid the reprogch, his liſe was ſaved! not be- 
ing Enovrs before to have had any hand in that action 
„Fx inſalts on the raya authority, and the indignities thrown upon the kin in 
the cruel and opprobrious treatment of — were a bad predide to . 
jeſty's reception in Scotland : the pretence of its being for his ſervice; was the onely 
apology. made for it, and of ſuch a nature, as to prepare him and his faithful 
ſervanta for the like uſage. The news of it, arriving befere e leſt Hollande, 
ſhocked him much; but did not produce the effect, which Argyle deſired, in 
making him afraid to venture his perſon in Scotland. This crafty politieian had 
imagined, that the propoſitions were too unreaſonable to be accepted: and when, 
by che letters of the earl af Lothian and the other commiffoners, he found that his 
majeſty, leaving his chaphains and ſervants behind, was comming over immediately to 
take the cevenant, and give ſatisfaction to the #77 be, he difpatched another veſſel *, 
with new: propofittons, to which bis conſent was required before he came over. 
Theſe did not reach him, till after he had put to fea, and was got as high as the 
coaſt, of Denmark : and he was ſo much difguſted at them, that he reſolved to land 
in Denmark; and lay aſide all thavghts of going upor fact terms to Scotland. But 
he could not refiſt the importunity of his ſervants; all embarked in the Scorch in- 
tereſt: and being carried, about Tune 16, to the coaft of Scotland, was not ſuffered 
to ſet his foot aſhore, till he had taken the eovenant. Neither this ſtep, nor his 
confirmation of the patliament, and of the acts of the two laſt ſeſſions (which fully 


eſtabliſhed Argyls s power, is being compoſed wholly of his ercitures) could pro- 


cure leave for Hamilton, Lauderdale, Calender, and the other Scots who had 'come 


and lay concealed in the houſes of particular friends at à ſufficient diſtanee from 
court; only the firſt retired to an houſe of his own in the ifle- of Arran, of which 
he: was proprietor; having firſt told the king, that he muſt prepare himfelf for 
greater affronts and more \difagreeable demands than Had yet been put upon him; 

and adviſed kim to gain, if poſſible, Ayle over to Bis intereſf. Elis majeſty ſoon 
found what he was bid te expect, and was forced to vacate the Ir peace, and to 
declare he weuld impoſe the eovenant om all perſons; and to eſtabliffi the preſpyr 


friends in theſe kingdoms te venture their Hives and! fortunes for his reſtoration, 
which the 9rots by their eommiſſionars had undertaken; to Bring about; but pro- 
poſed; it ſeems; to do the work of themſelves, refuſing all foreign aid from any 
parts whatſoever, and diſclaiming againſt any party, tHar ſhould offer to riſe for the 
king in England If this declaration doth hot ſhew, that” the Scors never in- 
tendded to aſſiſt hit ĩtr the recovery of his other dominions, it was at leaſt enougli to 
duſh the king's Bopes of their levying an army, which" entering England might, by 
the help; of his friends there; render him maſter of the kingdom; for no body of 


common ſenſe could ever imagine, that Srotlund alone was able to conquer” Bng- 


kind.” Thoſe hopes Had! been the chief temptation! to His agreeing wit tHe com. 
mfffoners at NA he now found himſelf fadly diſappoluted in therm, as well as 
in those, wHith the” Scotch exiles; with whom he conſulted; Had függeſtel. Ee bad, 
wHIIF abrond, the-title of King: of” Stern.; kite enjoyed no more tHan'the name, 
now. He was inthe country; wHIlRthe whole power remainedlin Argyle. * Secretary 


Fong; Sit E, Walter ada bis Rrvants of ary faſhion Were ſent away, ald note 


JJ 
contfnually expoſed? H Is ſafcty warnor mote procatiotis'oh this account, than His 


condniön wWäs irkſöme 'in other ciroumſtances; being” plagded continually with the 
attendance of. kirke miniſters, under pretencs of inſtructing bim in religion, obliged 


ccc Clarendong iii. 283. Letter i. 306 Bt. 407 
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ſent conſtantly at all their long-winded prayers, ' and the fulſome cant of their 


J. D. Fon ſermons, which were no other than ſo many libels and invectives againſt the actions 


of his father, the idolatry of his mother, and his:own'malignity. -:| An: extetior 


| reſpect, and forms of ſtate were indeed obſetved; but he was a priſoner in other re- 


ſpects; and had nothing to do in affairs; knew nothing of what paſſed in parlia- 

ment, and was not ſuffered to fit in coundil, or to have a ſhare in the ordering of 
the army, the management of the revenue, or in any part of the government. It 
was ſtill more abominable to exact from him things purely to ſink his character in 
the eye; * ſuch. was the declaration, which, with all' the earneſtneſs and violence 
imaginable they preſſed him three days together to ſign, and he as long reſolutely 
refuſed, till ſeeing not only his liberty, but his : life in danger (for they were in treaty 
with Cromwell about giving him up) he at laſt ſigned it; with inexpreſſible diffatiſ- 
faction and regret. It expreſſed . His perſuaſion of the loyalty of his people of 
&« Scotland, and the righteouſneſs of theircauſe ; his reſolution to follows the advice 
« of parliament in civil matters, and of the general aſſembly in eccleſiaſtical; and a 
« deep ſorrow. for his father's oppoſition to the work of God and the covenant, and 
for the idolatry of his mother; an acknowledgment of his on ſins and thoſe 
4 of his father's houſe; a profeſſion. that he had ſworn to the covenant, in truth 
« and in the ſincerity of his heart, and that he would have neither enemies nor 
« friends, but thoſe who were ſo likewiſe of the covenant; a declaration that he 
te abhorred, not only popery, ſuperſtition, and idolatry, but prelacy too, and would 
e not tolerate, much leſs allow, any of them in any part of his dom inions, but en- 
« dea your the extirpation thereof to the utmoſt of his power, enjoining all his ſub- 
« jects to lay down their enmity to the covenant; that he would not employ nor 
e ee ee to any but ſuch as had ya and-: ants e covenant, and 


60 3 and. that he . ſettle 5 545 dory, ge — hi nh i) faith, 
« catechiſms, and propoſitions for church government, agreed on by the aſſembly of 
«  divines at HYeftminſter, in all his dominions.” . Theſe are ſome ſtrokes in a de- 
clatation, which all men of honour and conſcience in foreign parts deteſted; and they 
are of ſuch a nature ., as to render it rather a matter of wonder, that the king was 
joined by ſo many, than that he was not joined by more, royaliſts of his father's/prin- 


| ciples i in religion, when he advanced the next year with a Scorch army into England. 


. A8GYLE had done infinite ſeryice, to the regicides, by keeping the Scots quiet, 
and protracting the treaty with the king, all the laſt. year, whilſt- they were;; ſettling; 
their new government, and Dublin, with all Ireland, were in imminent _ - 
being reduced under his majeſty's obedience. His power with the #irke, and 

pretenc: of the covenant,, had enabled him thus; to. repreſs. the firſt bee of 5 
countrymen for the king's ſeryice, after the murder of his father, in hopes it might 
evaporate. in time, or be cooled by. the delays, of a treaty :. but the, whole, nation, 
was ſo.rooted. in their affection. to their ancient manarchical government, which 
they deemed, the plory of their equniry, and ſo fenüible of the nepeſſity of preſerving, 
the right Line of dhe ſuoceſſon, 40 prevent falling into confolions which would 
make them an eaſy prey to England, and reduce them to the condition of a pro- 
vince, that it Was: not poſſible to divert them long from their purpoſe of ſetting the 
king, on the thtone of his anceſtors. Every day's, delay, ſharpened their impa- 
tience: L's 1 firſt advices fram their commiſſioners at Bregs, aſſuring them, 
Ops thy of all in his maje y's councils and about his perſon, that the treaty 5 
concluded | upon. their own terms, there was no hindering the com- 
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mittee of ſtates from ordering, nor the kyrke from promoting, a new levy of forces, Cyanrts 
which, with the 10,000 already on foot to oppoſe the cavalier party of anti- II. 
covenanters, would make up an army of 2 5,000 men, againſt the king's coming, Te. 
to march with him into England. The parliament, when it met ſoon after, not 7 
only approved of this meaſure, but gave further orders for arming and training 
every fourth fencible man in the kingdom, Argyle, ſeeing the torrent too ſtrong 
to be oppoſed, ſent early advice thereof to Cromwell, who received it with no little 
uneaſineſs*, though he had in a manner done his buſineſs in Ireland by his laſt 
year's ſucceſſes, and the revolt of the chief ports in Munſter, and a great part of 
Incbiquin's forces. The M. of Ormonde was in diſtreſs enough before, being ut- 
terly deſtitute of money and proviſions, without which it was impoſſible to draw 
and keep a body of forces together; otherwiſe he would not have wanted numbers 
to have formed a much better army than had ever been ſeen in Ireland, or could 
have been brought from England; as appeared undeniably by the French taking no 
leſs than 20, ooo, and the Spaniards 25, ooo, into their pay, when Cromwell, to 
leſſen the fund of his enemies, gave leave for them to enter into foreign ſervice, and 
to be tranſported out of the kingdom. That revolt compleated the ruin of the 
king's affairs, by raiſing an univerſal jealouſy in the Iriſh, that all the Engliſh were 
of the ſame revolting ſpirit, and would betray them, and by cauſing ſuch a breach 
between them, as could never be made up, and was followed by a revival of all their 
ancient animoſities and diſtractions, and the rebellious proceedings of the clergy. 
It removed likewiſe all the difficulties under which Cromwell laboured; the army 
he had brought from England was reduced by fatigues and diſeaſes almoſt to no- 
thing: but this loſs was ſupplied by Inchiguin's men, who being habituated to the 
climate and way of living, were better able to bear the hardſhips of war in that 
country. The port towns furniſhed him with proviſions, which otherwiſe he could 
not have got in that exhauſted kingdom: thus he was enabled to take the field in 
February, and reduce the county of Kilkenny, with part of Tipperary, In the be- 
ginning of March, he blocked up Clonmel; and, at the latter end of the month, be- 
ſieged it in form with his whole army: but found more oppoſition than he expected 
from Hugh Oneile, who maintained the place with a garriſon of 1200 Ulſfer- 
Triſh, It was during this fiege, that he received thoſe advices from Scotland, which 
made him impatient to go for Eng/and: but he could not without loſs of repu- 
tation, leave the place untaken. He ſtormed it ſeveral times, but with the loſs of 
2000 of his beſt men, and without ſucceſs: and ſeeing no good could be done in 
' that way, was forced to wait till he could reduce it by famine. Oneile at laſt havin 
ſpent all his ammunition and proviſions, and ſeeing no proſpect of relief, with- 
drew all his garriſon, on May 17, in the night, over the bridge of Clonmel, and 
retired to Waterford, with ſo much ſecreſy, that the enemy knew nothing of it, 
and the townſmen by that means, upon their ſurrender the next day, obtained good 
conditions. Cromwell, embarking the week following for Briſtol, arrived, on 
Saturday, Fune 1, at London, mm 5 5 my 
Tux rump had cauſed the engagement to be tendered to all the officers and ſoldiers 
of the ſtanding army; which had been done in all parts with great ſolemnity: 
and they had ordered it to be taken by all perſons throughout the kingdom, To 
raiſe money for their occaſions, they had directed the * fee-farm rents, and the eſtates 4 
of delinquents, to be ſold, the firſt at eight, the latter at ten, years purchaſe: but | 
they ſeem not to have been alarmed with any thing from Scotland, till April g; 
when, upon a letter of the 20 of that month from Edenburgb, they ordered the 
council of ſtate to take meaſures for preventing an invaſion, They ſoon after gave 
orders for part of the army to march northwards, iſſued 3 commiſſions for levying 
ſeveral thouſands of horſe, foot, and dragoons: and paſſed an ordinance for ordering 


. 1 Ormonde, ii. 113. 115. Journal, March 7. April 6, 9. 3 May 2, 7, 28. 0 
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CHAnLSe and raiſing the militia in defence of their pretended commonwealth ; but theſe mo- 


mentous affairs * did not take off their attention to ſmaller matters, and, to ſhew 


A. P. 1650. their zeal againſt vice, they made an ordinance againſt that of painting, the wegring 


of black patches, and (what they called) the immodeſt dreſſes of the ladies. In 
little more than a week * after Cromwell arrival, it was reſolved, that he and Fairfax 
ſhould both go on the northern expedition: and the latter chuſing rather to throw 
up his commiſſion, the former was, on Fune 26, declared captain general and com- 
mander in chief of all the forces of the commonwealth. It was reſolved at the 
ſame time, © to be juſt for the Engliſh army to enter Scotland, and neceſſary that it 
« ſhould arch forthwith.” Cromwell accordingly fat out at the latter end of the 
month: and, on Fuly 22, entering Scot/and with an army of above 16,000 horſe 
and foot, marched on to Edenburgh ; where he found the Scotch forces encamped 
without the walls, but could not tempt them out of their trenches to an engage- 
ment. He had found the country deſolate all the way he marched, and had pro- 
vided no more victuals for his army, than would ſerve to Edenburgh; depending 
upon his fleet to ſupply him there with proviſions, tents, and all other neceſſaries. 
The weather proved too ſtormy for the ſhips, either to land them, or to ride ſaſe off 
Preſton Panns; his ſoldiers having no tents to lie out in the fields, ſuffered ex- 
tremely from the rain, for near a near a week together: and he found it neceſſary 
to make a retreat, on Auguſt 6, to Dunbar, where the fleet landed all forts of ſtores 
and conveniences for the army. After five or ſix days reſt in that place, Cromwell 
marched. back towards Edenburgh, and encamped on Pentland hills; his army be- 
ing ſupplied from time to time by proviſions landed at Preſton Panns and Muſcle- 
Borough; which the Scotch attemping to intercept, he was forced to remove to the 
laſt of thoſe places, where he put on board the ſhips 500 of his fick and wounded. 
Finding it ſtill inconvenient to depend upon the uncertainty of weather for landing 
proviſions; the ſickneſs of his men increaſing, and the enemy lying on the watch 
for an advantage, he reſolved on a march back again to Dunbar, to fortify the 
place, and to ſecure it by a ſtrong garriſon, that it might ſerve for an accommodation 
to his fick men, for the ſafe reception of ſupplies from Berwick, and for a certain 
magazine of proviſions. The Scotch army, being about 16,000 foot, and 6000 
horſe, followed the Engliſb; and after making ſome attempts on their rear about 
Haddington, to little purpoſe, took poſſeſſion (on Sept. 1) of a large high hill, 
about a mile from Dunbar; ſeizing at the ſame time the ſtrong. paſs of Copper- 
Heth, to ſtreighten the enemy in their quarters, The Scots were now poſted to 
great advantage, for hindering Cromwell's deſign, who, not knowing the country, 
had not provided againſt it: and their generals reſolved to make uſe of it for de- 
ſtroy ing his army by.piece-meal, But the &yr&e miniſters, who had ſuch an opinion 
of their own ſanctity, that they would not allow any but zealous covenanters to be 
in an army, where they attended, and imagined God. Almighty obliged to deliver a 
ſectarian (fo they called the Eng/i/h) army into their hands, would not be fatisfied 
without a battle. Part of the Scotch forces drawing down the next morning to the 
foot of the hill, as their artillery did in the afternoon; there was ſtill a large dyke 
forty or fiſty foot wide, and as many deep, with a ſmall current of water in the middle, 
between the two armies, ſo that neither could attempt to paſs it without great diſ- 
advantage. Cromwell, thinking it practicable to engage the enemy, drew his forces 
in the night as near the dyke as poſſible: and there being a paſs, over it in the road 
of Berwick, cauſed this to be attacked before day, on Tueſday, Sept. 3, and carried 
it after an hour's ſharp diſpute. The Scotch cavalry in their right wing, ſeeing the 
paſs gained, made a reſolute charge upon Lambert's brigade of horſe, and forced it to 
ive way: but they rallying immediately, and the foot advancing to their ſupport, 

> Scotch horſe were put to flight, about ſix in the morning, and their foot threw 


June 7. * June 12. Perfect Diurnal, No 34. 40. 
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down their armes immediately. It was no longer an engagement, for their left CuARLES 
wing, perceiving the defeat of theit right, fled without ſtriking a ſtroke, and were > 
purſued as far as Haddington, having in their flight about 4000 killed; an hun- N 
dred and eighty colours, and 10,000 armes were taken, with as many priſoners; 

half whereof were diſmiſſed, being wounded, and the reſt ſent to Berwick. 

-UPon. this defeat the remains of the Scorch army, quitting Leith and the town of 
Bdenburgh, Tetired to Sterling; where 'Cromwell propoſed to attack them: but 
coming upon the ſpot, did not think it adviſable. Receiving hew ſupplies of pro- 
viſions from England, and taking with him enough for eleven days, he marched to 
Glaſgow: and in his return to Edenburgb, loſt great numbers of his men by the 
hardſhips they endured in their march, and the foulneſs of the roads and weather; 
which rendered it neceſſary for the rump to raiſe 10,000 more foot to recruit his 
forces. The winter was not a ſeaſon for any conſiderable action: and he employed 
it in fortifying Leith, and reducing the caſtle of Edenburgb, the garriſon whereof, 
frighted by the carrying of a mine through the rock to the foundation of the caſtle, 
and the battery of the walls, forced their governor Dundaſs, on Chriſtmas-eve, to a 
ſurrender. Some ſtraggling caſtles in the Lowlands, and on the frontier of Eng- 
land, were likewiſe yielded to detachments of his army. The king in the mean 
time was endeavouring to procure a little more liberty for his perſon, and a greater 
power in the management of affairs, than had been allowed him before the battel 
of Dunbar; he had not been ſuffered ſo much as to view the army, which had 
been there deſtroyed, and with it the chief force of the covenanting intereſt in 
Scotland. The &yrke miniſters were not a little humbled, and Argyle's credit ſunk 
greatly upon. that diſaſter; the royaliſts in the north, who having followed Mon- 
froſs, were ſtyled malignants, and others who had been concerned in Hamilton's 
engagement, and had lain under cenſures and reſtraints ever fince, were encouraged 
to take armes under general Middleton, and demand an union of all intereſts for 
his majeſty's ſervice, and for oppoſing the Engliſb ſectaries. The neceſſity thereof 
was evident, and ſome ſucceſſes of his againſt general Browne, who attempted to 
ſuppreſs him, paved the way for an agreement. The king, weary of the thraldom 
in which he was kept at Perth, * made an eſcape thence about the middle of O29ber : 
and was got thirty miles on his way to join Middelton, when he was overtaken by 
colonel, Montgomery (lord Eglinton's ſon) and perſuaded to return, by his aſſurances 
that the army at Sterling would be totally at his command. This produced a treaty 
and agreement between the two armies; by which the ſervices of all kind of per- 
| ſons without diſtinction were admitted: and his majeſty, converſing more freely, 
and acting with vigour in the direction of all affairs, ſoon came to have ſuch an 

aſcendant over the Ayrte miniſters, that they were ready to comply with his deſires 
and over the members of the committee of eſtates, that they iſſued orders, on 
Dec. 23, for a new levy. of forces through the kingdom. Middelton increa ſed his 
forces to 2000 horſe and 8ooo foot: and the King was, on Mew year s. day, crowned 
at Scone, with as much ſolemnity, as the place and time would admit. 

His majeſty had about this time a terrible loſs in the death of the P. of Orange, 
on Nov. 6, N. S. of the ſmall-pox; the onely friend from whom he had received 

any effectual or conſiderable affiſtance for his ſervice. The princeſs being leſt 
with child, was, on November 14 (or rather November 15, for it was after one 
in the morning) delivered of a ſon, who was chriſtened by the name of William 
Frederic Henry: but little could be expected from her, during the child's minority. 
The prince had, before his death, been concerned in a negotiation carried on by Mr. 
Jobn Mehſter, about eight months before, with ſome merchants of Amſterdam, for 
the loan? of 50,000. to the king, upon a mortgage of the iſles of Scilly, who 
had agreed to it, if the tranſaction might paſs in the name of the P. of Orange. 
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cnanlESs The prince had given his conſent : but when every thing was thus ſetiled, and the 


contract on the point of execution, the affair was taken out of /Webfter's, and put 


ID egg into the hands of Sir J. Berkeley, with whom the merchants refuſed to treat; think- 


ing it could be no longer a fecret. The like management hindered the ſame gentle- 
man from getting of the directors of the Dutch Eaſi- India company, a ſum of 
money, by way of compoſition, for the loſſes ſuſtained by the Engliſb at Amboyna. 


A. D. 1651. The ſtates, having got ſome intimation of the treaty about Scilly, offered Sir IF 
A Grenville 50,000. to deliver up thoſe iflands: and Far Trump was ſent, at the 


latter end of March, with a ſquadron * to take poſſeſſion thereof; which gave fo 
much. jealouſy to the rump, that they ordered out a fleet to prevent the deſign. A 
conſpiracy * had been formed ſome time before by lieutenant colonel Fealan, com- 
mander of an Triſh regiment ſent to reinforce the garriſon, and ſeveral of his officers, . 
for killing the governor, and betraying the place to the Engliſb rebels. They had 
all taken an oath of ſecreſy after maſſe; and had received 3000 J. in earneſt of a 
much greater reward: but the plot being diſcovered by the prieſt, three or four days 
before the time of execution, when the Engliſb ſhips appeared off the iſtand to fa- 
vour the enterprize, the confpirators had been ſeized, and ſome few executed. 
© Grenville was very ſenſible he could not maintain thoſe iſles, whenever the Engliſb 
were at leiſure to make an attempt upon them: the onely queſtion was, whether he 
ſhould deliver them to the Engliſh, or to the Dutch, in hopes they might occaſion a 
quarrel between the rebels and the ſtates general, There were the leſs hopes of this 
advantage, becauſe thoſe ſtates, who had been kept by the P. of Orange from ac- 
knowledging the pretended commonwealth of Eng/ang, or giving audience to their 
embaſſadors3, had ſince his death done both: and actually concluded a treaty of 
commerce and friendſhip, It was an odious point, and might produce great incon- 
veniences to England, if thoſe iſles were diſmembered from it, by being put into the 
power of the Dutch: and he choſe to make a good capitulation for them, +4 on 
June 2, with the Engliſh rebels; who immediately ſecured them by a ſtrong garriſon. 
In the mean time a new parliament had been called in Scotland: and the Hamil- 
_ tonian party having a majority in it, the duke, with Lauderdale and other noble- - 
men, who had been concerned in the engagement, were admitted to their ſeats, af- 
ter ſatisfying the kyr&e, by ſtanding on the ſtool of repentance, for that tranſgreſſion. 
Freſh orders were made for raiſing an army of 25,000 men, in which even ſuch as 
had borne armes for the late king were received; the levies were made with great 
diligence; many of the greateſt noblemen raiſed troops and regiments, and all the 
young gentry of the kingdom repaired to his majeſty's ſtandard, fond of diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves in his ſervice. The parliament readily came into all the mea- 
ſures he recommended ; 5 intreated him to aſſume the command of the army: and at 
its breaking up, on April 14, appointed a committee of eſtates for the manage- 
ment of affairs, that were generally well affected to his intereſts. The Eyrte too 
ſeemed to eſpouſe them heartily ; excommunicating all that joined Cromwell, and 
publiſhing a decree, That no man ſhould preſume to pray or preach againſt the 
te preſent reſolutions and proceedings of his majeſty and the parliament, under pain 
« of their cenſures: and they took off Huntley's excommunication, that he might 
with his followers aſſiſt the king, though his uncle Argyle's influence over that 
young nobleman hindered its having that effect. In this general concurrence of all 
parties, it was not difficult for the king to aſſemble an army of 25,000 men at 
Sterling by the middle of May: and to make a further levy in the north of a reſerve 
of 15,000 horſe and foot under Calender. Cromwell: had, in February, marched to 
Kilſyth, in order to paſs the river of Forth: but was forced to march back again in 
haſte ; finding his men could not bear the inclemency of the weather, and being 
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there were for 2 time Httle hopes of his recovery. Being pretty well recovered 1 in 


Jus, hs dreu bis army into te feld. though there was us yet little graſs upon the T pd, 


ground: and advanced, on Fuly 1, to Lithgow. ' From'thenee'he' marched to Fall 


kirk ; and tried for ſome days together, by braving the king's” forces in their ad- | 


vantageous poſt at Torto⁰d two miles from Sterling, to'draw them to a general 
engagement; which they declined; being well ſupplied*with" victuals from the 
plentiful county of "Fife, and CrombilP «forces being unable to ſubſiſt any time in 
the waſted" country; where they were aſſembled. This difficulty was removed by 
Harriſems coming up with à freſh corps of troops from Exgland; "which enabled 
him to ſend three or four regiments of horſe, and fix of foot, in boats, on July 17, 
from Leith to the North Ferry in Fife}; che weather being very favourable for the 
purpoſe, and Lamber commanding the party, Sir J. Brown vas poſted with a 
conſiderable body of horſe and foot at Dunfermling, to prevent ahy attempt of this 
kind, but whether he was leſs vigilant than he fhould have been, or was willing (as 


ſome ſuſpected) to favour the deſcent, he waited three days, till a number ſuperior 
to his own had paſſed, before he charged the enemy, and then, after a ſharp conflict, 


was defeated, and taken priſoner. TLamberi's corps was ſoon reinforced to twenty- 
one "regiments; and Cromwell, leaving Harriſon with his brigade, which was ſoon 
to be Joined by another, under colonel Rich, from England, to oppoſe the Scotch 
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himſelf ſeized with a dangerous illneſs; which brought him ſo near E grave, that calgik 


II. 


army in Lothian, paſſed over into Fife,” with the reſt of his forces. Bfruntiſtand | 


was yielded to him on July 28, and Perth, on Sundoy, Aug. 3, in the r morning; ſo 
that tlie king's army being cut off from all the proviſions which uſed to come from 
Fife, and unable to ſubſiſt at Sterling, #reſolation was immediately Taken to march 
with the utmoſt expedition into England. 

- CROMWELL, upon the firſt advice of this march, ordered Har#ifin, whoſe e corps 
ky neareſt England, to get before the king's forces, and interru pt them *; ; Lambert 
marched, on Augu/t's, from Leith, with' five teyirhents of horſe to follow them: and 
himſelf came after Him eighe regiments more of horſe; and nine of foot; having left 
general Moncke with 8600 men to reduce Sterling, and other places that held out 


Ma lrg e e. ao th 8 march before him, to give notice of bis coming, 


en 


ugh Which he paſſed, for' attending « on 


ticular acyaitifarice with'moſt of the Preſby- 
ponies in kn where — were more numerous than in other parts,; and had 


been laviſh dt in their —— 1 5 a reſolution to join his 0 5 


16. — his 1 and the Whble deen for the covenant, with their 


10 felolution to proſecute its true meaning; and fotbidding bim to receive aby! ſoldiers | 


«in higtroops but ſudvas would ſubſcribe that 6bligation.” When the king heard 
of it „he ſent Malſey ordert, not to publiſh it, 552 to receive all Petlons without 
diſtinction into his ſervice: but the thing had taken air before, and ſpread over the 
kingdom; and thoſe who wiſhed him well, in the northern counties, finding they 
were not allowed to ſerve him; fled from their houſes to places of retreat and con- 

cealmiont. In Lancaſbire the call of Derby met the king, and was left there with a 


party of 200 Horſe, moſt of them officers" and gentlemen, to "raiſe the well. affected 


in that county and Obeſbire. This proved very unfortunate; for before” he could 
get Aug conſiderable body together, colonel Nobert Lale, arriving in the country 


en dee Merte. Politics; Ne 38, 50, 60. Ibid, Ne 2. 1'Clarendon, ii. 311. ; 
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in Scor land. When his majeſty arrived on the borders of England, he ſent general 
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CHanLns with his regiment. of backs; from Scotland, and being joined with. a party. of dra- 
A and a body of ſoot from C beſter and Manghefer, attacked him ſuddenly near. 
7 D. 163 ga 


paſſed the bridge with ſome of his beſt regi 
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n, and routed his forces; the lord I idurington: Sir T. Nlagſley, colonel M. 
Baynton, Sir F. Gamul, ſame. other officers and ſixty private men being ſlain on the 
ſpat; Sir . Throckmorton and the colonels R. Lg. J. Rohinfon, Bayns, and, 
Ratcliff Gerard, and the eatl himſelf, wounded ia the mouth, and about eighty 
horſe, making their (eſcape. with great difficulty to Warcgfter.. At Worrington- 
bridge, Lambert Lambert,who had gat hefote them with a bodyof gooo men, endeavoured to 
ſtop their paſſage : but not having regular faat to ſupport his horſe, was beaten off 
in ſome diſorder, and retreated towards Coventry (where he expected to be reinforced 
by Cromwell) to binder the Scots advance to London, ;. This ſeems indeed te have 
been the king's deſign: but his men being quite tired with their long and continued 
marches, he was forced. to alter his reſalution. Moregſtor, ſeated upon the Severn, 

on the borders of Yates, ſeeming the fitteſt place for the refreſhment of his wearied 


| troops, and the recruit of their nunabers, he marched directly thither: and coming 
before it on Fri day morning, Auguſt aa, found an oppoſition from five troops of 


harſe and dragoons of the rebels army, which had been ſent to defend the place, and 
attempted to do ſo, till being attacked by the townſmen; who reſolved to admit the 
king, they retired as faſt as they could to Gloucefer. Cromwell, two days. after, 
reached Warwick, where he joined Lambert and met Fleetwood : and having. ren 
dea vouſed all his forces in the neighbourhood, advanced towards Worceſter. 1 
His forces were double in 4 6 to the Scotch, and he reſolved to attack them 


on both ſides the river. Lambert was ordered with his brigade to pafs it at Iiyten · 
briage, which had been broken down by Maſſey: The ſoldiers he had left. at Ly. 


ton, had laid a foot plank-croſs the river: and. whilſt they were ſolacing themſelves 


in the town, on Auguſt 28, ſo many of Lambert s men paſſed. over it, one by one, 


that they were grown,. before diſcovered, too ſtrong for the other party, and taking 

effion of the church, ſeated on a little hill at the bridge foot, made way for the 
whole brigade. Maſſey attacked the church: but had his horſe killed under him, 
receiving at the ſame time a very dangerous wound in the arm and hand: and 


Lanbert's horſe, either ſwimming or ſording the river, about piſtol ſhot below: the 


bridge, he was forced to a retreat. On Wedneſday, Sept. 3, between five and ſix in 
the morning, F/cetwood (who had with his brigade. joined Lombert's) began his 
march towards Forcefter, but did not reach the Team till two in the afternoon ; 
when che boats coming up, a bridge was preſently: made over the Severne, for a 


communication with the main army, and another over the Team, which Fleetwood 


paſſing, advanced half a mile further to Pawick, before the enemy took the alarm. 
The Scots then drew out both horſe and foot to oppoſe them: but Cromwell having 
ats, and joined Fleetwood, they were 
overpowered, * K a very hat diſpute for an hour or two; wers driven. from hedge 
to hedge, and from Powick-bridgez and forced at laſt to take refuge in Morcgſter. 
cramwell being thus engaged on the We: ſide of the river, it was ſuppoſed that 
moſt of his army was drawn on that ſide: and the king, with what horſe and foot 
he had, fallied qut on the gther againſt the forces there poſted, and gave theni;ſo: het 
2 ſalute, that they retreated in diſorder ;, hut being, rallied and reinfareed-by freſb 
= of horſe and foot, the Scotch: cavalry. were repulſed and fled back into Mur. 
The highland, font called put in vain for them to ſtand their: grounds, and 

_—_ yrould maintain their own, as they did unbroken by all the attacks uf the rebels 
fort, till ſeeing; all Joſt, they accepted quarter. The .Seocebharſs fled in ſueh diſ- 
order, that the enemy entered the town. with them: but it us ſa dark, thet moſt 
of them made their eſcape... There were near 19,900 prifaners talen: and among 


theſe were duke Hamilton (whe had broks his leg, and-died: the nert day) the carls 


of OO: Nellen N and Kelly, a Sinclair. dir 7. 8. 
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Sit Ralph Clare, Sir Charles Cunningham, with fix general officers, The earle of Cuanues 


Derby, Cleveland; and Lauderdale were taken in Cheſhire, lord Kenmure in Lan- 


caſbire, lord Montgomery about Halifax, and the generals David Leſiy and Mid- A. D. 1651. 


dleton about Rochdale ; and Maſſey having fled as far as Leicęſterſtire, and difabled 
by his wound to proceed farther, yielded himſelf to the lord Grey of 


Tux king, deſerted by the horſe, left only with a few of his ſervants, and being be 
battle fo abſolutely loſt, that there were no hopes of recovery, marched out of St. 
Martin s gate , and had got but a few miles from Worceſter, when he found near 
4000 of his horſe together. His thoughts were employed on the likelieſt way of 
faving himſelf; and thinking it impoſſible to get to Scorland, propoſed, if it was 
practieable, to get to London, as ſoon, if not ſooner, than the news of his defeat 
could get thither. Lord Miimot, with whom alone he confulted on this ſubject, 
agreed with him in this opinion: and the firſt ſtep was to get rid of that number 
of beaten horſe, whom he could not engage to ſtand by him in the late battle, and 
who were ſtill under ſuch a terror, that there was little liketihood of their ftand- 
| ing by him on any other occafion.. Taking advantage of the darkneſs of the night, 
= ſuffering Buckingham, Derby, Lauderdale, Tom Blague, and other of his 
ſervants to march on northwards towards Scatland, he ſlipt, with about 'fixty gen- 
tlemen and officers; out af the high road which led to Lancaſhire, keeping on the 

right-hand, without knowing very well where to go; it being then too late for go- 
ing directly to London on horſeback, and there being as yet too many perfons 
Kaen. him, from whom it was noceſſary to ſeparate, before he could take 
any other meaſure. Moving ſtill on, they rode through a town (ſhort of Wetver- 
hampton) when a troop of the rebels lay that night: and rode quictly through it, 
they having no body to watch, and having no ſuſpicions, as they learned from a 2 
country fellow. After riding twenty-fave miles, they came, by the advice of colonel 
Charles Gifford, a little before day- break, to a place called White Ladies near 
Tong-caftle, where they ſtopped and got ſome little refreſhment of bread and cheeſe, 
as the houſe, a private one, and ing to honeſt people, afforded. Juſt as they 
arrived there, a country fellow came in, and told them, there were 3000 of their 
horſe near Tong-coftle, upon the heath, all in diſorder, under David Lefly, and 
ſome other general officers. This ”_u occaſion to fome perſons of quality, that 
were with his majeſty, to preſs very earneſtly for his going to that corps, and 
endeavour to get into Scotland, — he rejected as impracticable, becauſe the 
enemy would riſe upon them in all parts, and thoſe who had deferted him, when in 
good order, would never ſtand by him, aſter they had been beaten. Telling tbem 
he had reſolved on another method for his ſafety, they all defired him not to ac- 
quaint them with his deſign, not knowing what they might be forced to confeſs ; 
and went away to join the 3000 Scoteb horſe: but had not marched above fix miles 
wich them, before they were all routed by a fingle troop of horfe; fo difficult is it 
for beaten men to recover their ſpirits.  F*/mo? alone knew of the king's defign of 2 
getting to London (where they had agreed to meet at the Three Cranes in the Vintr 
and to enquire for Will Aſburnbam) and being too big to walk on foot, reſolved to go 
' thither on horſeback. His majeſty reſolved to put himſelf into a diſguiſe, and to 
go afoot thither, in the habit of a country fellow, with a pair of ordinary grey cloth 
| breeches, a leathern doublet, and a green jerkin, which he put on at the houſe of 
one Tatet, a proteſtant, who had married a fiſter of the Pendrells, to whom he had 
been recommended by colonel Gifford, who anſwered for their honeſty. He cut his 
hair alſo very ſhort, and threw his cloak into a privy, that, if the houſe were 


ſearched, there might be ao appesranc of any body's having ſtripped themſelves. 

2 Relation of the king's 28 from Pircefter, of the almiralty, i in fever dap attendance. for 
| taken from bis A EY EIA r that purpoſe,” jp e ers wo 
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Cnaxrzs There were five or fix brothers * of the Pendrells, who all knew the ſecret: but the 


D make further uſe of them, and for fear ey might be ſuſ Ne but rather choſe to 
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king would not change his cloaths at any of their houſes, becauſe he propoſed to to 


do it in the houſe of a proteſtant. nn 
As ſoon as the king was diſguiſed, it ye When brokd day, (Seßt. 91 he. went Hol 

of the houſe with Richard Pendrell, into a great wood adjoining; and planting him- 

ſelf on the edge of it near the high way, the better to obſerve who came along it, 


and whether they made any ſearch after the run-aways, he ſaw preſently a troop of 
Horſe, paſſing on, which he took to be the ſame that had beat the 3000 Scotch. 


horſe; though by the appearance of the commander at their head, who had nothing 
of a ſoldier's look, he took it for a troop not of the army, but the militia, In this 
wood, he ſtaid all the day, without meat or drink; and, by great good fortune, it 
rained all the time; which ſeems to have hindered them from coming into the 
wood, to ſearch for men that might have fled thither. It was remarkable, that (as 
his majeſty was informed by ſome who had joined the horſe upon the heath) it 


rained very little or nothing with them all the day, but only in the wood Where his 


majeſty was, contributing by that means to his ſafety. During his ſtay there, he 
talked with his companion about going to London, and aſked him many queſtions 
about gentlemen in or near the road: but found him an utter' ſtranger to any man 
of quality or faſhion in the way thither, The king's mind changing whilſt he lay 
in the wood, he reſolved on another way of attempting an eſcape, by paſſing the 
Severne into Wales, in order to embark either at Swanſey, or ſome other ſea port 
which had commerce with France; imagining there would be no ſuſpi picion of his 

taking that way, and remembering ſeveral gentlemen of. his acquaintance in Wales, 
who would be ready to further his eſcape. That very night, as ſoon as it was 
dark (having eat ſome bread and cheeſe at one of the Pengrells, without going into 


the houſe) he ſet out with R. Penarell on foot towards the Severne, intending to 


croſs it at a ferry, half way between Bridgenorth and 8 breuſbury. As they were 
travelling on, about twelve or one o'clock at night, they came by a mill; where 
they heard ſome people talking; and Richard deſired the king not to anfwer; if 
any man ſhould aſk him a queſtion, becauſe he had not the atcent' of the country. 
When they were got near the mill, they could ſee the miller (as they ſuppoſed) ſit- 
ting at the door, clad in white cloaths, it being a very dark night: and upon his 


calling out, ©; Who goes there, Pendrell anſwered, Neighbours going home? 


or to that effect. The miller thereupon cried out, If you be neighbours, or elſe 


« I will knock you down.“ This making them believe there was company in the 


houſe, Richard bade the king follow him cloſe; and running to a gate, which 


opened into a dirty lane, having a ſteep aſcent up an hill, the miller cried out, 


« Rogues, rogues; upon which. ſeveral came out of the mill after them, that 
ſeemed to be ſoldiers. This put them on running vp the lane: as faſt and as long 
as they could run, the road being very deep; till at laſt the king bade Richard leap 


over an hedge, and lye ſtill to hear, if they were followed. They did ſo, lying upon 


the ground for half an hour: and then having heard no body come, they continued 
their way to the village upon the Severne; where Pendrell told bis majeſty, chere 
lived an honeſt gentleman, one Mr. Mole, who had biding holes for prieſis, and be 


might be concealed there with great ſafety. The king did not care to go in, till he 


knew the ene 8 ia whether he would teceive ſo ee deen : and 


1 "3% 75 =o 
Q The brothers 4 were, 1. "Wi; liam the eldeſt, min, A 25 Tr lived i in 8 houſe and F, 


2 lived at Baſcobel. 2. John, who lived at 'dlefton having ſometimes officiated for him, 75 
I dite Ladies, a kind of Woodward there; all the Pendel xame by that means to kHOW him. 


brothers liyin E the wood, having little farms Richard, commonly called Try Richard, 2 
a 


there, and labouring for their livelihood, by cut- lived the ſame life with the reſt, 4. Humphrey, a 


ting dowft wood, N watching it from being miller, whoſe fon was afterwards a footman to 'Q. 
ro, on Fr benefit of ſome cow-graſs'to Katharine. 5. George, who was in ſome degree, 
le — 


e was, one Walker, an old gentle- more or leſs, employed.in the ſervice, 


ſtaying 


- 
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ſtay ing in a field under an hedge by a great tree, ordered Richard not to tell who he Cuanues 


was, but only aſk Mr. Wolfe, whether he would receive an Engliſh gentleman, a 
perſon of quality, to hide him all the next day, till night came on 
bim to travel again. Mr. Wolfe, being told it was one that had eſcaped from the 


battle of Worceſter, ſaid, „It was ſo dangerous a thing to harbour any body who | 


« was known, that for his part, he would not venture his neck for any man, unleſs 


« it was the king himſelf.” Pendrell thereupon, very indiſcreetly, and contrary to 


expreſs direCtions, telling him, « It was his majeſty ;” Wolfe replied, «© He ſhould be 
<« very ready to venture all he had in the world to ſecure him:” and the king re- 
ceiving from Richard this account of what he had done, was not a little troubled ; 
but there was no remedy, the day being juſt coming on, and he obliged either to 
venture that, or run ſome greater danger. | | 
GoinG into the houſe a back way, Mr. Folfe told him, He was ſorry to ſee 
him there; becauſe there were two foot companies of the militia in the town, 
« who kept a guard at the Ferry, to examine every body that came thither, in ex- 
t pectation of catching ſome who might attempt their efcape that way; and 
* hedurſt not put him into any of the hiding holes in his houſe, becauſe they had 
“been all diſcovered, and conſequently, if any ſearch were made, they would be 
« the firſt places examined; fo that to go into his barn, and lye there behind his 


<< corn and hay, was the beſt method he could think of for their ſecurity.” This 


being agreed on, the old gentleman, without making any buſtle in his houſe, gave 
them what cold meat was ready in it: and they went to the barn, lying there all 


the next day; towards the evening whereof, Mr. Wolfe's ſon (a very honeſt man, 


who had been kept priſoner for ſome time at Shrewſbury, and was releaſed at this 
time) came home to his father. When it grew a little darkiſh, they brought ſome 
meat into the barn: and the king conſulting them, whether he might ſafely get 
over the Severne into Wales, they adviſed him, by no means to attempt it, on ac- 
count of the ſtrict guards kept all along the river: where there was any poſſibility 


of a paſſage. His majeſty thereupon took the reſolution of going back that night, 


the ſame way he came, to Penarells houſe, where he hoped to hear ſome news of 
lord Filmot: and reſumed his deſign of going to London. He ſet out as ſoon as 
it was quite dark: but when they came again near the mill, having no mind to be 
queſtioned there a ſecond time, he aſked Pendrell, Whether he could ſwim, how 
_ «© deep the river was, and whether it was not paſſable?” Richard replying, © That 
he could not ſwim, and it was a ſcurvy river, not eaſy to be paſſed in all places; 
the king ſaid, It was but narrow, and he would undertake to help him over.” 
Paſſing over ſome cloſes to the river, the king, who could ſwim, entered it firſt, to 
ſee whether he could himſelf get over: and finding it reach but little above his mid- 
dle, lent his companion an hand, and helped him over, Thus, without any other 
adventure, they went on to the houſe of Jobn Pendrell (not far from White Ladies 
expecting there to hear what was become of lord Wilmot, who intended to go, 
with his ſervant Robert Swan, on his own horſes to London, Jobn had been his 
guide to the London road: but he found the paſlages fo ſtrictly guarded, that he 


was glad to turn back, and ſhelter himſelf in the houſe of Mr. Huntpack of Brin- 
ford, a proteſtant gentleman ; whence John conveyed their horſes to a poor neg- 
lected cottage, and went to look them out ſome better retreat In his way, he acci- 
dentally met F. Fobn Hudleſton, of the branch of the family diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Hutton Fohn, a manor in Cumberland: and relating the queſt he was 
upon, walked with him to Mr. Whitgrave's of Moſeley, where he ſojourned, taking 
care of the education of Sir Fohn Preſton, and two of that gentleman's nephews. 
Hudigſten putting Fobn in his chamber, went out into the fields, where Mr. Wh:itgrave 
was walking: and prevailed with him to go with John to Mr. Huntpach's, where 
he talked with lord Milmot; and it was agreed, that Mr. Huntpach ſhould bring his 
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eggs gueſt, about ten that night, to a cloſe of Mr. Jbugrave's in the midway, where this 


laſt, having ordered his family and ſent his ſervants to bed, attended his tord(hip, and 


J. D. 1657. conducted him to his houſe. Wilmot, after eating, would not undreſs; but lay 


down on a bed, as his ſervant did on a pallet, in the ſame chamber ; their horſes 
were left that night in the cottage where Pendrell had put tbem; and their accoutit- 
ments were ſecured in the ſecret places. Early the next morning (Friday) Mr. 
Whitgrave ſent M. Walker, a truſty poor neighbour of his, to colonel Lane's, to ſee 
if he could entertain two horſes of the king's friends, whoſe per ſons he could better 
ſecure, than the horſes ; his ſtable lying ſo open to all that paſſed. Lane received 
them, and, ſent Whitgrave word, he would come about one o'clock to a corner of 
the cloſe next his houſe to ſee his gueſt; whom he then invited to his own houſe of 


Bentley, as a place of greater ſecurity, and where he might have the benefit of a paſe, 


which his ſiſter had obtained for herſelf and ſervants into the Weſt. Milmot 


thanked him for the offer, but reſolved not to ſtir as yet, W t to n __ 
news of his maſter, 


Joun PENDRELL was diſpatched i in | the bee to White Balle 3 — 


all had paſſed with the king: and returned at night, with an account, that he was 


gone with Richard Pendrell to Wales; upon which Wilmat, though colonel. Lane 
was then gone home, reſolved to make uſe of the paſs for himſelf. Jon was ac- 
cordingly ſent the next morning to colonel Lanes, to deſire the horſes might be ſent 
that night for Wilmot's coming to him; the horſes were ſent, and MWilmot went to 
Bentley. The king had returned that morning a little before day to Jaln s. houſe, 
much fatigued, by travelling two nights on foot; and after an enquiry. about lord 


Wilmet, alking what other news they had, was told, that there was in the houſe, 


one major Carleſſe, a very honeſt gentleman of that country. He had been a major 


| in his majeſty's army, and had eſcaped thither from Woregſter. The king know 


ing him, ſent for bim to the room where he was: and conſulting with him what 
was fit to be done in the day for their ſafety. ; the major ſaid, © It would be too 
« dangerous either to ſtay in the houſe, or go to the wood, and he could think but 
« of one way to paſs the day, which was, to get up into a great oak in a pretty plain 
e place, where they might ſee round them, ſince the enemy would certainly ſearch 
« all the wood for people that had made their eſcape.” This propoſal was approved; 
the king and Carleſſe, carrying with them ſome victuals (bread, cheeſe, ſmall beer, 
and nothing elſe) for the whole day, got up into a large oak, which bad been lop- 
ped three or four years before, but could not be ſeen througb, being grown out 
again very thick and buſhy. Whilſt they were in this tree, they faw ſoldiers going 
up and down, through the thickeſt of the wood, ſearching for perſons eſcaped, and 
peeping now and then out of it: and they ſtaid in it all the day, till the evening, 
when returning to Boſcobel, they found John Pendrell likewiſe returned thither from 
Bentley. This truſty meſſenger was diſpatched back, on Sunday morning, to Moſe- 
ley, with orders for Vilmot to take ſome preſent cout ſe for his ſpeedy removal from a 
place where he was beſet with dangers, and meeting Mr. Vbitgrave and Hudle/lon in 
the fields, acquainted them with his meſſage. The latter taking him into his cham- 
ber to reſt a little after his fatigue, carried him afterwards, with bimſelf and hit. 


grave, to Bentley; where it was reſolved, that Wilnot ſhould: meet this laſt- at his 
uſual fland about twelve at night, and that Richard and John Pendrell ſhould bring 


the king to ſuch a place as Hudleſtons ſnould appoint. Milmot and M birgrave met 
punctually: and about three in-the-morning, Hudlgfon andHbitgrave'received-the 


Eing at his ſtand, and, brought him to Wilmot ;\. wha declaring to them, whe the 


perſon diſguiſed was, they fell on their knees and kiſſed the hands of. his majeſty. 
The habit he came in, was a very greaſy; old grey hat, with the btims turned up, no 
lining, nor Holds the ſweat, appearing. two inches deep through it round the 
bang 1 3 a green cloth jump Wa threadbare, the thteads being vhite; bteeches 
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of the ſame, with long knees down to the garters, an old ſweaty leather doublet ; Ciantes 
a pair of white flannel ſtockings next his legs, which had been his boot ſtockingt, Hl. 
their tops cut off to prevent diſcovery, and over them a pair of old green yarn 7. P. 16 fr. 
ſtockings, all worn and dearned at the knees, and their feet cut off, which laſt he 
bad from Mr. Wolfe; who perſuaded him to hide his: white ones; an old courſe 
mMirt, torn and patched at the neck and wriſts, no gloves; and his ſhoes all cut and 
Haſbed, with little rolls of paper between the toes to keep him from galling. 
I x this miſerable garb was his majeſty brought into the houſe; and having ſeen 
the ſecret hole (which he liked; though a very ſorry place for a king) was carried to 
bis chamber; where fitting down on the fide of a bed, he eat ſome biſcuit, drank 
a glaſs of wine, and bled a little at the noſe, which (he ſaid) was not unuſual. Then 
he went to the fire, ſat in a chair, and let Mr. Hudleſton take off his ſhoes, which 
were equally wet within and without, and full of gravel, got into them in his night 
marches: he put on likewiſe ſome clean linen. On Monday morning, Sept. 8, 
when the day began to dawn, the Pendrells were diſmiſſed: and a bed being put by 
| Whitgrave and Hudleſton into the ſecret hole, the king, after a ſhort repaſt, retired 
thither for reſt, before any of the family were ſtirring. The three young gentle- 
men, Mr, Hudle/on's pupils, were between eight and nine in the morning, inſtead 
of ſaying their leſſons, planted in three garrets, to give notice, if any body was 
coming: they proved excellent centries, and no alarm happened during the two 
days the king ſtaid. Soldiers came indeed the day after, and carried off Mr. Mhi t. 
grave, as a Roman Catholicł, who had been an officer in the king's army at Wor- 
cefter, but the neighbours certifying that he was a quiet peaceable man, he was 
diſmiſſed. Mrs. Vbitgrave kept conſtantly below with the ſervants, none of them 
knowing the king was there, whilſt 'Hrudlefton kept him company above. The 
king ſpent moſt of the day (on Tueſday, Sept. g) in his chamber, and from the win- 
dow of a cloſet in the next room over the porch, ſaw many of his poor. ſoldiers 
marching off from Worceſter, all ſtripped, without ſhoes or ſtockings, and ſcarce 
any thing left to cover their nakedneſs, eating peaſe, handfuls of ſtraw in their 
hands pulled up in the fields, roots and raw colwarts which had been thrown to the 
hogs, not daring to call at an houſe, or to beg for bread, but what people gave 
them out of mere compaſſion. He knew ſome to be highlanders of his own regi- 
ment, and one of them an officer. Milmot had been directed to conſult with colonel 
Lane, about the beſt means of the king's getting to London: but great dangers at- 
tending every method that could be thought of, the colonel, after mature conſi- 
deration, judged ĩt moſt advi fable for his majeſty to make uſe of the opportunity of 
his ſiſters going to a couſin of hers, married to one Mr. Norton, who lived two or 
three miles beyond Briſtol, on the Somerſelſbirs fide; he might ride before her thi- 
ther, as a ſeruant, and from thence might cafily find ſhipping to get out of England. 
Tux king, approving this advice, went away, on Tueſday night, to Bentley, where 
he changed his cloaths to a little better habit, like a ſerving man's, being a kind of 
grey cloth ſuit: and the next day, Mis. Zane and he began their journey towards 
Briſtol; reſolving to lye at a place, called Long Marfton in the vale of Eveſham. 
They had not ſet out above'two hours, when the mare the king rode cafting a ſhoe, 
they were forced to tide to a ſcattering village to get another put on; and as he 
was holding up his horſe's foot,” be aſked the ſmith, “ What news?” the fellow 
ſaying, There' was none chat he Kew ef, fince the good news of beating the 
«rogues, the ger zy“ the king aſked bim, „ Whether there were any of the Eng- 
« liſh, that joined the Bears, taken.“ He anſwered, that * he did not hear, the rogue 
«Charles Start was taken, but fome of the others were: and upon the king's 


telling Hit, © That if that rogue were taken, Ne deſerved to be hanged more than 


& ff the reft, for bringing in the Scots; the Smith (aid, “ He ſpake like an 
«Honeſt man,“ and fo they parted,” A married ſiſter of Mrs. Jane Lane s, who 
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CnazLes was going to lord Paget's, near Windſor, was at this time in company with them; 
* but they were to part (as they accordingly did) at Strat ford upon Avon. A mile 
4. D. 1651. before they came to Stratford, they eſpied on the way a troop of horſe; the riders 

being alighted, and the horſes eating ſome graſs by the road ſide, ſtay ing there (as 
was ſuppoſed) whilſt their muſter- maſter was providing their quarters: A poor old 
woman that was gleaning in the field, cried out, of her own accord, without 
occaſion given her, . Maſter, Don't you fee a troop of horſe before you.” Mr. 
| Lane's fiſter's huſband (who went along with her as far as Stratford) ſeeing this 
troop juſt in their way, ſaid, That for his part, he would not go by them, for he 
© had been once or twice beaten by the parliament foldiers, and he would not run 
te the venture again.” The king, hearing him ſay fo, begged ſoftly in Mrs. Lane's 
ear, that they might not turn back; but go on, for the troopers would certainly 
ſend after them to ſee who they were, if they ſhould ſee them turn about. But 
notwithſtanding all ſhe could ſay to her brother- in- law, he turned quite about, and 
went another way into Stratford, the troop being then about 500 yards before. 
them, and the men juſt getting on horſeback, ſo that they came up with it in the 
town of Stratford. There Mrs. Lane parted. with her brother-in-law, who did 
not know who the king was, nor yet her kinſman, in whoſe houſe they hy that 
night at Long Marſton. The next night, Sept. 11, they lay at Cirenceſter + and 
from thence the next day to Mr, Norfon's houſe beyond Briftol. Mrs. Lane was no 
ſooner alighted, than ſhe called the butler of the houſe, whofe name was Pope, and 
he had ſerved Tom Fermyn, groom of his bed-chamber, when he was a boy at Rich- 
mond: and bade him take care of William Fackſon (that was the king's travelling 
name) as having been lately ſick of an ague, ſtill weak, and not fully recovered, as 
might be well enough inferred from a paleneſs of his countenance, occaſioned by the 
want of meat, and his late great fatigues. Pope had been likewiſe a trooper in the 
late king's army: but the king was not to be known in the houſe” for any thing but 
Mrs. Lane's ſervant ; Pope, however, took great care of him that night; the pre- 
tence of his illneſs, ſerving as an excuſe for his not eating with the ſervants. The 
next morning, he roſe pretty early, having a very good ſtomach, and went to the but- 
tery hatch to get his breakfaſt; where finding Pope, with two or three other men in 
the room; they all fell to eating bread and butter, being ſupplied with very good ale 
and ſack by the honeſt butler. As he was fitting there, one that looked like a coun- 
try fellow, ſat juſt by him: and in his talk, gave ſo particular an account of the 
battle of Worceſter to the reſt of the company, that his majeſty concluded he muſt 
be one of Cromwel's ſoldiers. But aſking how he came to give ſo good an account of 
it, the man ſaid, He had been in the king's regiment.” His majeſty imagined at firſt 
he meant colonel King s regiment: but queſtioning the fellow further, found he had 
been in his own regiment of guards, in major Broughton's comyany. Enquiring 
further, what kind of perſon his majeſty was, he gave in his anſwer an exact de- 
ſcription of his cloaths and horſe; and looking upon him ſaid, he was at leaſt 
three fingers taller than him; which made the king haſten out of the buttery, for 
fear the man ſhould recolle& him, being more-afraid-of his knowing him, when 
he found he was one of his own ert than when he took him for one of the 
enemy's. He went with Pape into the hal; and juſt as they entered it, Mrs. 
Norton was coming through it; upon which he pulled off his hat, and Rood with 
it in his hand, as ſhe paſſed. He obſerved, that juſt as he was pulling off his hat, 
Pope looked very earneſtly in his face: but taking no notice thereof, he put it on 
again, and went away out of the houſe to take a walk in the fields. 

Turk was one Mr. Laſſels, a couſin of Mrs. Lane g, who had come all the 
way with them on horſeback from Bentley: and the king coming back, after about 
half an hour's walk, and going directly to his chamber, was no ſooner got there, 
than this gentleman came to him, and * ſome concern ſaid to him, « What ſhall 
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r we do? 1am. aſraid Pope knows you; for he maintains to me that it is vou, and Cn 
ag though I have denied it, he is ſtill very poſitive. The Hing preſently, without III. 
more ado, aſked, If Pope was a very honeſt man, or not; and Laſſels e 

He knew him to be ſo honeſt a man, that he durſt truſt» him with his life, he 
idee been alw-ays on the ſame ſide with them, his majeſty thought it better 
to truſt him, than to go away and leave him under the ſuſpicion. Sending there- 
upon for the butler, he told him, He was very glad to meet him there, and would 
«+, truſt him with his life, as being an old acquaintance.“ Pape was a diſcreet fel- 
low and aſking the king what he intended to do, ſaid, © - It was extremely for- 
« tunate that he knew bim; he might otherwiſe run very great dangers in that 
« houſe; for though the maſter and miſtreſs were very good people, there were till 
jn it one or two great rogues; and, if he could be uſeful to him in any thing, 
« deſired to receive his commands,” The king telling him his deſign of getting a 
ſhip, if poſſible, at Br: Mol, ordered him to go thither that very day, to ſee if he could 
meet with any ſhip going either for France or Spaine, and to get him a paſſage 
therein. He acquainted, him likewiſe with an agreement he had made at colonel 
Lane's with lord Wil mot, to meet him that day at Mr. Norton i, and that he expected 

him accordipgly.. Pope thereupon told him, it was very lucky that he knew him, 
and was apprized of V imot's deſign ; for if that nobleman ſhould have come thi- 
ther, he Would certainly have been known to ſeveral people in the houſe: and it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent his coming. Pope accordingly went out: and 
meeting Wilmot 2 mile or two from Mr. Norton s, carried him to an alehouſe in the 
neighbourhood ; where he lodged him till night, and then brought him by a back 
door to the king's chamber, which was the ſame in which Mr. Laſſels (who had 
| Known. bim all the way) 1 likewiſe lay, though he ſtill paſſed for a ſervant. .. In the 
mean time, Pope had been at Br i/tol to enquire for a ſhip, but could hear of none 
ready t to depart ſooner than a month, which was too long for the king to ſtay there- 
abouts ; and a new conſult was held with him and Wilmot about what was proper 
to be done in this exigence. In conſidering what place of retreat might beſt an- 
ſwer his majeſty's purpoſe, Pope obſerved, that there was a very honeſt gentleman, 
| colonel Francis Windham, formerly governor of Dunſtar-caſt]e, who lived on the 
edge. of that county of Somerſet towards Dorſet, at Trent, within two miles of 
Sber burn, and might probably find means of getting him a paſſage abroad: and the 
King reſolved 40 20 thither, that gentleman being his old acquaintance, and a man 
great reſolution and integrity. The night before they were to go away, a miſ- 
fortune bappened,. which might have been very prejudicial to their deſign, Mrs. 
Narton, who was very big, fell into labour, and miſcarrying of a dead child, was 
extremely i ll; fo. that they were at a loſs to find an excuſe for Mrs, Lane's leaving 
her couſin in that, condition; yet it was not fafe to ſtay any longer in an houſe to 
which there was ſo great a reſort. of idle diſaffected people, and ſo near Briftal, 
where: thouſands muſt have known. the king, whilſt he reſided in that city. Laſſels 
as conſulted. in the matter: and it was thought the beſt way to counterfeit a letter 
from Bentley, giving Mis. Lane an account, that her father, old Mr. Lane, was taken 
extremely ill, and ordered her to come away immediately, teſt otherwiſe ſhe ſhould 
not find bim alive... Pope delivered this letter ſo well, whilſt they. were all at ſup» 
per, and Mrs. Lane acted her part ſo dextrouſly, that all believed. Mr. Lane. to be 
really in great danger, and it furniſhed his daughter-with an excuſe for Boing ** 
with the king the next morning. 

Tux fat out accordingly: and lying that geb at coll Cars, 1 the Wert 
day to T rent; where they parted. with Mrs. Lane and Mr. Laſſels, who returned to 
Bentley y. "Wilmot. could neyer be per ſuaded to put an any dilguiſe, faying,..* e He 

« thould look frightfully 1 in it, and for that ceaſon would not put on any;“ this 

. zofing bim to be known by people whom they met accidentally on the road, the 
5 I 4 8 A king 
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king till took care to ſend him a little dete or leave him to come after, that he 
might not be met in his company. Milmot meeting him by appoin tment at Trent, 
they aſked Frank Windham, whether he had any acquaintance, in any maritime 
town on the coaſt of Dorſet or Devon. He could not readily. think of any to 
be depended on: but being very intimate with colonel Gaues Strangeways, went 
directly to him to learn, whether he might not have ſome acquaintance at Wey- 
mouth, Lyme, or ſome other ſea port. Giles had not any, having been always faith. 


ful to the king, and on that account been impriſoned ſome years in the Tower, long 


abſent from all thoſe places, as not daring to ſtir abroad: and it being unſafe for 


him to be found buſy on the ſea-coaſt, he deſired Windham to try what he could do 


in the affair himſelf, particularly with Mr. M. Eleſdon, a merchant of Lyme, and 
captain Alford, who chanced to be then in Portugal. He ſent likewiſe 300 broad 
pieces to the king, judging they would be neceſſary for him in his preſent condition; 
for he durſt carry no money about him in his mean garb and his ſhort-cut hair, ex- 
cept abour ten or twelve ſhillings in ſilver. Windham hereupon went to Lyme, and 
ſpoke to Eleſdon about hiring a ſhip, which he undertook : but not till he was told, 

it was for his majeſty” s tranſportation, During the four or five days, which the 
king, this firſt time, ſtaid at 'Windbam's (where he was known to moſt of the fa- 
mily) he, heard the bells ring, and ſeeing a company got together in the church- 
yard, which was very near the houſe, he ſent down a maid (who knew him) to 
enquire what was the matter. Upon her return, ſhe came up, and told him, there 
was a rogue, a trooper, come out of Cromwe!l's army, that was telling the people, 

he had killed his majeſty, and it was his buffcoat he had then on: and this was the 
reaſon, that the bells rang, and a bonfire was made for joy, moſt of the village being 
favaticks. Eleſdon (who loved- money, and had lately married a rich preſbyterian 
wife) treated with one Stephen Limbry, maſter of a ſmall bark of thirty tun, fer 
carrying over two gentlemen (one whereof had married a great fortune, and was 
troubled by her father and friends) who deſired a paſſage to any part of France: 
and agreed with him for 251. in hand, and as much upon his return, and bringing a 
note of his having landed the gentlemen. Limbry was bound for S. Malo, and 
had taken in goods for that port: but upon this agreement, put them out, and bal- 
laſted his ſhip, the charge whereof Eleſdon undertook to defray ; and appointed a 
day for the king's coming to an houſe at Charmouth, about two miles from Lyme, 

belonging to his brother-in-law (a noted Oliverian) in order to embark. Wilmot 
and Mindbam, with a ſervant of his, named Peters, ſat out accordingly from Trent 
and, to cover matters the better, the king rode before Mrs. Judith Coni/by (a relation 
of Mr. Mindbam's, married ſoon after to Mr. Hicks) ſtill going by the name of 
Fackſon. It had been agreed, that Limbry ſhould: bring his veſſel out of the Cobb 


at Lyme, to a little creek near Charmouth, and ſend his boat aſhore to take in the 


gentlemen at the creek, and carry them over to France, for. which the wind being 


north, and very fair, gave hopes of a favourable paſſage. Ele /efdon,” meeting them at 


his brother-in-law's, gave them this account, and then went to Lyme to haſten the 


_ maſter: but refuſing to pay him the nine ſhillings charge for the ballaſt, „Limbry was 


diſcontented, and upon that diſpute, the other would not give him the-2 5 J. he had 
promiſed him in advance. The maſter was deſirous of the Jobb, and would have 
ſailed, could he have got half the money engaged to be paid in hand; he went ſe⸗ 
veral times to find Eleſdon, and did not go home till * E's 557 Ele Jan never 
appeared more at Charmouth. 
Tux king, with his company, fat up all night, expecting the ſhip to come out: 
audi upon her failure, Nilmot was ſent, with Be eters, to Lyme the next morning, to 


know the reaſon.! Bein troubled how to ſpend the day, the horſes were ordered 


way ot rexdly=anFrie TOE 5, , which carried 165 5 TT a lice looſe, a ſmith 
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was ſent for; who lobking over the ſhoes of the other horſes, ſaid; he knew that Cuaaues 
ſome of them had been ſhod near Murceſter. When he had faſtened the ſhoes, he II. 
went preſently to conſult with one Meſby, a rigid fooliſn Preſbyterian, miniſter of LD. (65k, 
Charmouth, ho was then in along-winded prayer; and before he had done, the 

king was gone on With Mrs. Conifby and Mr. Windbam to Bridport ; propoſing to 
ſtay there, till they heard from Wilmot the reaſon of the '(hip's failing the night be- 
fore, and whether it could be had the night following. Juſt as tliey came into the 
town, they could ſee the ſtreets ſull of red coats, Commell's ſoldiets, being a regi- 
ment of 1500 men, commanded by colonel Haynes, and going to embark for re- 
ducing: Jerſey. Windbam, ſtartled at the ſight, aſked the king what he would do: 
and was anſwered, that the onely thing to be done was, to go impudently to the 
beſt inn of the place, and take a chamber there 3 for in caſe they went any where 
elſe, they ſhould iniſs of Milmot, which would be very incenvenient. Riding di- 
rectly to the beſt inn, they found the yard full of ſoldlers: and the king, thinking 
it the beſt way to 'blarider in amongſt them, led the horſes, as ſoon as he alighted, 
through the midſt of them into the ſtable, which made them complain of his rude- 
neſs. When he came into the ſtable, he took the bridles off the horſes, and calling 
the oſtler to help him to give the horſes ſome oats, the man ſaid, © Surely he ſhould 

15 « know his face, for he had ſeen him ſomewhere.” This was no pleaſant diſ- 

+ | courſe to his majeſty: and thinking it the beſt way to aſk him, where he had 

5 lived; whether he had always been there or not? He found by his anſwers, that 

he was a native of Exeter, and had been oſtler in an inn there, adjoining to one 

Mr. Potters, a merchant, at whoſe houſe the king had lain in the time of the re- 

bpellion againſt his father. He thought it beſt, to give the fellow no occaſion of | 
thinking further where he had ſcen him, leſt he ſhould gueſs right at laſt: and 
therefore ſaid, * Friend; you have then certainly ſeen me at Mr. Porters, where 1 
„lived a good while, above a year, in his ſervice,” The man replying, Then 
«. ] remember you a boy there, was put off from thinking any more on the ſubject: 

=_ but preſſed hard, that they might drink a pot of beer together. The king excuſed 

2 it by ſaying, he muſt go to wait upon his maſter, and get his dinner ready: but as 

5 his maſter was going towards London, not propoſing to ſtay above three weeks, 

they ſhould have time to drink an hearty pot upon his return. They had no ſooner 
dined, than Milnot came into the town from Tyme, but having obſerved, where 
they were, went to another inn; upon which they left Bridport, taking the road 
Which led to London. Before they had rode two miles, Wilmot overtaking them, 
Laid; „There had been a miſtake or miſunderſtanding between the tnerchaht and 
4 the maſter of the veſſel; but he believed, it might be ready the night following“ 
This made them take the firſt turning on the left-hand out of the London road, 

_ which proved very lucky; for the ſmith's intelligence being carried to Lime, ten or 
twelhe troopers had been diſpatehed to pur ſue them, and arriving at Bridport, in 
leſs than half an hour after they had got out of the town, enquired at their inn, what 
road they had taken, and being informed it was the London, continued their pur- 
ſuit, Without ſtopping, till they eame to Dorobgfer. The king, in che mean time, 
with his company, not thinking it proper to go back again to the ſame place where 

they had ſat up the night before, nor yet to be at a diſtance from the place of 


148 


embarking, went through byr ways to à village, about four miles above Lyme, moto 


BY . ric ” n > 
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up in the Country, called Broathwater: and ſending Peters to learn of Eleſdon, Whe- 

ther the ſhip would be ready tlrat night, came in the evening to the Gbr 74 Tri at 

| that'place] an Houſe well known'to colonel Pindbam, It Was fo full of ſoldiers, 

chat there was only one chamber at the top of it for the king and bis company: 

and Peter bringing back an account fromthe merchant, that the maſter, apprehen- 

dude of its beibg fome dangerohs employment, Would mot undertite"to carry thetn 
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over, they were forced to go back again to Trent, Wen the king 9 70 be in 
ſome ſafety, | till another veſſel could be procured. er hot gba b ra Sa 
Mx. Edward Hyde, brother-in-law to colonel Hindbam, dining, that ane 
Trent, chanced to ſay in diſcourſe, that he had been the day before at Saliſbury, 
where he had ſeen father Philips (ſo the worthy colonel Robert Philips was uſually 
called by his friends) who was returned to his family, and had a promiſe from the 
committee, that he ſhould not be moleſted; their fears being quieted by the buſi- 
neſs of Worceſter. The king hereupon diſpatched, the next day (Tburſday, Sept. 25.) 
the lord Wilmot to Saliſbury, to the colonel, and to Mr. John Coventry. Wilmot ar- 
riving there at the King's Armes, kept by one Henry Heer, an hearty cavalier, 


ſent firſt for Mr, Coventry, to whom he told his errand: and colonel Philips deing 


then ſent for, Mr. Coventry left the two old army acquaintance together, and went 
into the next room to take a pipe with Hewett. Philips had heard, that Wilmot had 


embarked too much in Argyle's faction in Scotland, and appeared at firſt ſhy and 


reſerved, till Wilmot perceiving it, told him, he was ordered to be free with him, 
and to let him know, that the king was at Trent; and could not tell how: to: diſpoſe 
of himſelf; but being aſſured. of his fidelity, deſired his ſervice. Philips, at firſt 


aſtoniſhed at hearing of the king's ſituation, undertook. the ſervice: and Coventry 


coming in after the matter was ſettled, they drank a bottle or two, and heard from 
Wilmot a relation of his majeſty's adventures ſince: the battle of Worcefer., After 
parting, Philips told Coventry, as they were going through the Cieſe, all that had 
paſſed: and this gentleman readily offered his aſſiſtance. The next morning Philips 
went to Southampton,: to ſpeak with an acquaintance of his, Mr. Horne, a merchant 
of very good credit in the place: but he being out of town, and expected to return 
the next day, the colonel left a letter for him, telling him he had buſineſs, and was 
going to colonel, St. Barbe's, houſe, ſix miles off, and deſiring him to come thither 
the next day, if he returned home time enough. Horne, returning home in the 
morning, came to St. Barbe's by dinner: and | Philips taking bim out afterwards into 


the garden, told him, he wanted a veſſel to carry a friend or two to France. Aſter 


ſome pauſe, Horne told him, there was ſuch a man, maſter of a bark, now at home, 
ſo honeſt, that he would truſt 10,000 lives in his hands; and would haſten home 


immediately to beſpeak him; and. departing in the inſtant, appointed Philips to 


meet him and the maſter the next day Sunday) about three in the aſterndon at 
Reabridge. They met, and Horne ſoon made an agreement between them for 40 J. 
but the bark being aſhore, the maſter deſired ſome money in hand, to provide it with 
men and proviſions,.. Pbilips gave him 20 /. and the maſter promiſed to be ready 
by Medneſday night, when the, firſt was to come to the Bear Inn, without the gates 
of Southampton, to receive. an account. Horne and the maſter, coming to him there 
at the time appointed, told him, the bark was preſſed to carry proviſtons to Blake's 


fleet, then before Ferſey : the maſter returned 10 J. of the money, and both the 


colonel and Horne thought it unſafe to make any new attempt at Southampton. 
"Philips, returning to Saliſbury, conſulted with Mr. Coventry and Dr. Henchman (af- 
terwards biſhop of London) about trying the Suſſex ooaſt, and getting the aſſiſtance 
of colonel Gunter, who. lived near Chicbeſter, and was well known to Dr. Henchman. 
Both wrote to him: and ſent their letters by Mr. Hyde, a loyal ſequeſtered clergy- 
man: and whilſt the veſſel was preparing, Philips went, on Sunday, Oc. 5, to Trent, 
Where the king having paſſed about a fortnight in all, and being en to very 


| many, it Was not very proper for bim to ſtay any longer., r 


Tux next morning, the king, Mrs, Coniſby behind him, and H. Bahnen colonel 
Findbam's s ſervant, ſet. out, under the conduct of colonel Philips, who knowing all 
the country, carried. them, through the moſt, private ways, near forty miles, to an 
"houſe belonging to Mr, Hyde (widow, of the eldeſt brother of ſerjeant Hyde, after- 


"wards chief juſtice of the King Bench) at wa four or five * from Saliſbury. 


1 "IT 


It was-almoſt dark, when the king came into. the houſe, accompanied only wath CHARLES 
colonel Pbiſips, paſſing for a friend of his, and not intending to make himſelf III. 
known: but he had no ſooner alighted at the door, than Mrs. Hyde knew him, IJ P. 1651. 
though ſhe had never ſeen him but once in her life, ſome years before, in the time ; 
of the war, when being with his father in the army, it paſſed, by Saliſbury. But 
being a very diſcreet woman, ſhe took no notice of her diſcovery : and they ſat 
down to table, with the company then in the houſe, viz, Mr. Frederic Hyde, his 
ſiſter-in-law, a widow, and Dr. Henchman, who had come thither by appointment. 
Whilſt they were at ſupper, the king obſerved Mrs. Hyde, and her brother Frederic, 
look very earneſtly at him, and gueſſed thence, they might know him: but it gave 
him no pain, becauſe he had always intended to let her know who he was; and 
accordingly. diſcovered; himſelf to her after ſupper. There had been a ſmall room 
made in the houſe, ſince the beginning of the troubles, for the concealment of de- 
linquents : and Mrs. Hyde ſaid, © She could hide him there very conveniently, till he 
knew his ſhip was ready: but as it was not ſafe to truſt any body with the ſecret, 
befides herſelf and ſiſter, ſhe adviſed him to take horſe the next morning, making as 
if he quitted the houſe, and to return in the evening, when ſhe would order mat- 
ters fo, that all her ſervants, and every body elſe, ſhould be out of the way, except her- 
ſelf and her ſiſter. Peters waiting upon Mrs. Coniſby in the morning back to Trent, | 
the king and colonel Philips mounted and rode along the Downs; viewing Stone- 
henge, the ſtones whereof in deſpight of fabulous tales, his majeſty counted twice 
exactly, and amuſing themſelves till the afternoon, when the colonel, having de- 
livered the king into Dr. Henchman's hands in the fields, near Heale, rode that even- 
ing; leading the horſe his majeſty had rode, to his intimate friend Mr. Jones's houſe 
at Newton Tony, From thence, early in the morning, he went towards colonel 
Gunter s, who, by means of his kinſman Mr. Thomas Gunter, a prudent loyal gen- 
tleman, and Mr. Francis Manſell, a merchant of great integrity, bad procured 
captain Tatterſbal to be ready with his bark, on Tur/day,' 08. 14, at Bright-belmfton. 
Things being thus ſettled, Dr. Henchman was ſent from Saliſbury to Heale (where 
the king had been fed in his hole ſeveral days by Mrs. Hyde and her fiſter, without 
the knowledge of any body elſe) to giye notice of the ſucceſs, and prepare him to be 
Teady at the meadow gate, opening towards the river, where colonel Philips was to 
be at three in the morning, with a led horſe for his majeſty. The colonel was 
5 there at the time, but by misfortune, the king's horſe broke his bridle in entering at 
; the meadow gate, and ran up the river. It was ſome time, and no little trouble, 
before he cauld be recovered and brought back, and what had been broke amended : 
bat this being done, they ſet out towards Bright- helmſton; and in the afternoon, 
near Hambledon, ſeven miles from Portſmouth, met lord Wilmot and colonel Gunter, 
who carried them to the houſe of his brother-in-law Mr. Simonds, a loyal hearty 
gentleman, but too great a lover of the bottle. | 1 
Tux king was not to be known in this place, being ſtill in his ordinary plain 
grey cloth ſuit; and whilſt Gunter's ſiſter was entertaining them at ſupper, the ma- 
ſer of the houſe came in; having been all the day playing the good fellow at an ale- 
Houſe in the town, and taking a ſtool, ſat down with the company. His brother 
Gunter chancing to talk very feel ingly concerning Cromwell, and all his party, Mr. 
Simonds, whiſpering him in the ear, aſked, * If V. Fackſon (he king, whoſe 
4 cropped hair he did not like) was not ſome round headed rogue's ſon, for he 
« looked very ſuſpiciouſſy: but the colonel anſwering for him, that he might 
truſt; his life in his hands, he took him by the hand, and drank a good glaſs of 
| ſtrong beer to him, calling him brother round- head. It was about this time, that 
the eatl of Southampton, then at Tichfield, ſuſpecting for ſome reaſon or other, that 
Bis majeſty might be in the country, ſent to colonel Philips, or Dr. Henchman, to 
offer bis ſervice in the king's eſcape: but his majeſty being then provided of a ſhip, 
Vol. IV. | ; 8 B would 
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Ciaxtes would not expoſe him to the danger of being concerned in the affair. The next 


II. 


morning early, they all ſet out for Bright-helmſton, except Philips, who leaving 


A. D. 1651, them, went by the king's command, ' procured by Mil mot, to London, to provide 


money to meet his majeſty at Rouen; Gunter following him thither, aſter the king 
was embarked, about ſome demands of money, made by thoſe he employed, and re- 
ceiving from him 100 J. a. was oo rage on his return to Mt 2 Mr. 
Coventry. | | 
AT Br gbr bel tan which was thought a more convenient place of mertivg; 
than Shoreham, where the ſhip lay, about four miles off, they met Manſel the mer- 


chant (who had hired the veſſel, and knew the king) and T atterſhal the maſter, 


Whilft they were all at ſupper, the king obſerved this laſt to look very much at 
him: and when it was over, the maſter taking the merchant aſide, told him, he 


had not dealt fairly with him, in hiring his veſſel only to carry over a perſon of 


quality that had eſcaped from the battle of Vorceſter, without naming any body, 
for though he had given him a very good price for carrying a gentleman, he ought to 
have told him, it was the king, whom he knew perfectly. The merchant denied it, 
and would fain have perſuaded him that he was miſtaken; till Tatterſbal ſaid, © I 
« know him very well, for he took my ſhip, together with other fiſhing veſſels of 
te Bright-helmſton, in the year 1648, (it was when the prince commanded his father's 
fleet, that he took thoſe veſſels, and very kindly diſmiſſed them) “ but (fays he) be | 
« not troubled, for I think I ſhall do God and my country good ſervice in pre- 
&« ſerving' his majeſty, and, by the grace of God, I will venture my life and my all 
« to ſet him ſafely aſhore in France, if poſſible,” The merchant: acquainting the 


king with what had paſſed, he found himſelf under a neceſlity of truſting the ma- 


ſter, yet took no notice of it to him preſently : and thinking it improper to let him 
go home, leſt he ſhould aſk advice of his wife, or any body elſe, kept him in the 
inn, and fat up all night with him, drinking beer, and taking tobacco. The king 
here ran another danger, being confident he was known by the inn Keeper. For as 


he was ſtanding after ſupper by the fire- ſide, leaning his hand upon a chair (all the 


reſt of the company being gone into another room) the maſter of the inn came in, 
and after a little diſcourſe, and looking about to ſee there was no body in the room, 
he, on a ſudden, kiſſed the hand that was upon the back of the chair, and ſaid to 


the king, © God bleſs you, wherever you go. I don't doubt before I dye to be a lord, 
and my wife a lady,” The king laughed, and went away into the next roam, 
not deſiring at that time any further diſcourſe, which might raiſe ſuſpicion. The 


man had been one of the late king's guards; there was no remedy againſt being 
known; his majeſty Lan I 5 to truſt him, and the man Ry not Oy faithful, 
but ſerviceable. . 

Azour four in the morning, on u Shur loy; 08. 46; Oy king; at his epa), 
taking the maſter of the ſhip on horſeback behind one of them, went towards 
Shoreham ; and came to the fide of the veſſel. It was not above 60 tun, and lying 
dry at low water, the king and Wilmot got into her by a ladder: and, till the tide 
came to fetch them off, lay down in the little cabbin. His majeſty was no ſooner got 


into the ſhip, and laid on the bed, than the maſter coming to him, fell down upon 
his knees, and kiſſing his hand, ſaid, © He knew him very well, and would venture 


“ his life, with all he had in the world, to land him ſafe in France.” It was about 
ſeven, at high water, that the ſhip got under ſail, being bound for Poole, and laden 


with ſea· coal. The maſter, not caring it ſhould be ſeen from Shoreham, that he 


did not keep his direct courſe, ſtood all the day with a very eaſy ſail towards the iſle 


of Wight: and as they were failing, deſired the king to perſuade his men to join 


with bim in interceding, that he would ſet him and his friend aſhore in France, 
the better to cover him from any ſuſpicion of ſuch a deſign. His majeſty, going 


down to the men, who were four and a boy, told them, they were two merchants, 


4 | who, 
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who, through ſome misfortunes, were a little in debt: and as they were afraid of Cyanrns- 
being arreſted in England, and had ſome money owing them at Rowen, it would be II. 
very obliging in them to perſuade the maſter (the wind being very fair) to give them . Ber | : 
a trip over to Dreppe, or any other port near Rouen. Twenty ſhillings, given them 
to drink, gained their aſſent to the propoſal : and they promiſed to ſecond him, 
when he moved it to the maſter ; who at firſt pretended difficulties, ſaying it would 
hinder his voyage, though he was offered a conſideration for it ; but the ſeamen join- 
ing their perſuaſions very heartily, he at laſt yielded to ſet them over. Thus about 
five in the evening, being in ſight of the iſle of Might, they ſtood directly over for 
the coaſt of France, the wind being full north; and ſaw it a little before day the 
next morning. But the tide failing, and the wind turning to ſouth weſt, they were 
forced to come to an anchor, within two miles of the ſhore, till the flood was done. 
They were then juſt before Fecamp in Normandie: and juſt as the tide of ebb was 
made, they eſpied a veſſel to the lee ward, which, by her nimble working, the king 
ſuſpected to be an Offend privateer, and propoſed to Wilmot the going aſhore in the 
little cock- boat; for fear of being plundered, for entering a French port, or perhaps 
carried off, and ſet aſhore in England. The maſter being of the ſame opinion 
(though it proved only a French ſloop) landed them in his boat at Fecamp, where 
they paſſed the day: and the wind turning favourable for him, he proceeded to 
Poole, without its being ever known he had touched in France; his men, by making 
themſelves parties in that act, being obliged to keep filence. The king found at 
Rozen bills of exchange from colonel Philips, and furniſhed himſelf with better 
cloaths: but he and Wilmot made ſuch an uncouth figure at their firſt coming, that 
going to the beſt inn of the place in the Fi/>market, they were taken for thieves, or 
| worſe than beggars, and could not be received, till Mr, Sandburne, a merchant, be- 
ing ſent for, came and anſwered for their characters. Such were the moſt remark- 
able adventures and circumſtances of the king's eſcape ; which, conſidering the re- 
ward of 1000 J. put upon his head, the fury and diligence of his enemies, the ter- 

Tor which all the world had of their power and vengeance, the length of time, 
during which he wandered in no better a diſguiſe than was made by his cropped | 

hair and mean habit, or lay concealed in houſes, and the multitude of perſons of 
very ordinary rank by whom he was known, was little leſs than miraculous. The 
news of it gave infinite joy to all lovers of the ancient conſtitution of England: and 
ſo extraordinary a deliverance, ſeeming to mark him out as reſerved for ſome bet- 

ter fate, was deemed an earneſt of ſome future bleſſings deſigned him by the ſame - 
| ovidence, which had now watched over his preſervation, and appeared afterwards 

is ſignally in his reſtoration. e e 

e in the mean time fancied themſelves eſtabliſhed for ever 3 the ca- 
valier party in England being ſo cruſhed, that they ſeemed to have no ſpirit left, nor 
to be in any diſpoſition, to diſturb their government; and the beſt part of Scot- 
land being ſubdued, Sterling-caſile ſurrendered Auguſt 14, the earls Mareſchal, 
Leven, Crawford, Lindſay, and Loꝛdon defeated, and taken on the 286 of that ; 
month, and every body ſo terrified by the ſlaughter made at the ſtorm of Dundee 
on Sept. 1, that there was little room to apprehend any further diſturbance in that 
N kingdom. Cromwell knew how to divide the Preſbyterians, and had great num- 
bers of them among his troops: but the reſtleſs and pragmatical ſpifit of many 
of their teachers, always embar ked in intrigues, and eager to raiſe diſcontents, on 
pretence of the covenant; and for eſtabliſhing their tyrannical diſcipline, gave him 


* 0 | 8 f i i 
ſome uneaſineſs. Thinking it neceſſary to repreſs this ſpirit, and having when in 1 
in Scotland intercepted ſome letters, written by Love, (who had preached up war A 
during the treaty of Uxbridge) Gibbons, and others of their miniſters to ſome of f 
their brethren in that country, he cauſed them to be gs mY een 4 
rie : 3 | R 
dence with the enemy: and the two firſt being condemned by an hig — 5 


* 
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Cnarres juſtice, were, on Auguſt 22, beheaded, on Tower-bill,, notwithſtanding many; peti- 
II. tions, and the interceſſion of thirty- ſix of the moſt conſiderable of the London mi- 
A. D. For, niſters in their behalf. They died without any marks of repentance for the ſhare 
they had in the rebellion againſt his late majeſty. Many of the like courts, com- 
poſed of very mean perſons, and of the loweſt mechanicks, were erected. in different 
parts of the realm for bloody jobbs, which could not expect countenance from 
juries. By one of theſe, in which colonel: Mack worth and other officers ſat at 
Cheſter, on October 1, the noble earl of Derby, Sir T. Fetherſtonagb, and captain 
Richard Bendbow were condemned for high treaſon againſt the pretended common- 
wealth, in aſſiſting the king contrary to an ordinance: of the rump. paſſed on laſt. 
Auguſt 12: the firſt being beheaded, on October 15, at Bolton, the laſt ſhot the ſame 
day at Shrewſbury, and the ſecond beheaded,. on Octaber 22, at Cheſter. The ge- 
nerals Middleton and Maſſey, being more the objects. of Cromaveil's batred or fears, 
than any other of the priſoners, were deſtined to the like deaths: but had, the good 
fortune to get out of the Tower, and make their eſcape abroad. Whatever diſap- 
pointment this was to Cromwell in point of revenge, he received ſoon. after a 
greater, with regard to his ambitious views, in the loſs of his ſon-in-law Ireton ; 
who died of a peſtilential fever (crying out in his raving fits, till his breath was gane, 
J will have more blood, blood, blood ) on Nov. 27, about a month. after the ſur- 
render of Limerick, The command of the army in Ireland then devolved. upon 
Edmund Ludlow, a furious republican: but this leſſening Cromwell's influence aver 
it, he procured from the rump a renewal of his commiſſion to command all the 
forces in that kingdom, and a continuance of his poſt of lord lieutenant, Lambert 
being made his deputy, but ſoon obliged to quit his power to Flzetwoed, ', He had 
long wiſhed to be maſter of the iſle of Man; and it was ſurrendered upon articles, a. 
few days after the death of the earl of Derby, purſuant to the dying advice he gave 
his lady. A body of forces being landed about the ſame time in Ferſey, Caſtle. 
_ Elizabeth, and with it the whole iſland, was reduced on Dec. 15 5-48, was like wile, 
| before the end of the month, Caftle Cornet in Guernſey, 
4. D. 1652. THE reduction of theſe Py in the neighbourhood of . ans. the wh 
A dience of the regicides, was ſoon followed by the ſubmiſſion of the Leeward iſlands, 
and Virginia in the Weſt. Indies, which had hitherto acknowledged the royal au- 
thority. Sir G. Ayſcougb had been ſent againſt them with ſeven; man of war: and 
met with no oppoſition from a company of merchants and planters, who could not 
ſubſiſt without commerce, were unable to defend themſelves, and likely to ſuffer 
little by the change, than in the removal of their old governors. * Gallway, the laſt 
great town in ſreland, which held out againſt their power, ſurrendering on May 4, 
they might be ſaid to be entire maſters of that kingdom; which would have, fub- 
mitted at the ſame time, if included in the capitulation of Gallway. There were 
ſtill many caſtles poſſeſſed by the Viſb, and ſuch a number of looſe parties, as would 
have made a ſtronger army than the Engliſb, if they could have been united, or had 
means of ſubſiſting together: but they were utterly incapable of any enterprize of 
conſequence, and their commanders ſoon * capitulated one after another with the 
rebels; ſo that the rump named commiſſioners to diſtribute the forfeited lands to 
the adventurers and ſoldiers, in order to a ſettlement of the kingdom. Scotland 
(from whence the regalia of the crown, the public: records of ſtate, and even of 
the 4yrke, had, after the ſurrender of Edenburgh and Sterling caſtles, been removed 
to the Tower of London) was ſo far ſubdued, that they thought of incorporating it 
with England, and allowing them a certain number + of repreſentatives to fit in an 
Engliſb parliament : and moſt of the burghs and counties, by notarial inſtruments, 
— to this union. In the joy of theſe ſucceſſes, they affected an nde 
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of lenity, by paſſing an act of oblivion, for the benefit of their own partiſans; all CAR TES 
being excluded from it, that would not take the engagement to be true and faithful III. 
to the commonwealth, without a king or houſe of lords: and proceeded to the ſale TD 16% 
of the eſtates of ſuch delinquents, as they would not admit to any compoſition, 
They had formerly declared all honours, dignities, and precedencies granted by the 
late king, after Jan. 4, 1641, to be null; but this being thought relative only to 
peers, they now degraded all that he had created knights and baronets, and all ho- 
nours whatever that ſhould be given by his preſent majeſty, - This was carried ſo 
far, that they impoſed fines upon all that had ſerved his late majeſty, and received 
from him the commiſſions of captain, colonel, or general officer, if they continued 
to aſſume thoſe titles. | 5 ict | "11s 1 815 
II is a ſtrange effect of the vanity of human nature, that in ſuch a juncture, 
when honours and-titles could be of no real ſervice to people, and would ſubject 
them to great inconveniences3, if they returned into England, they ſhould be conti- 
nually teazing the king in his diflreſs for grants of that nature; which they ob- 
tained in many inſtances, not ſo much on account of their merit, as their importu- 
nity. Modeſty and magnanimity produce often the ſame effects, and ſerved to re- 
ſtrain the moſt deſerving from troubling his majeſty with requeſts for their own be- 
nefit, which might prove inconvenient for his affairs, and give him pain in the de- 
nial: but in all courts (more eſpecially in needy ones, where a prince wants the au- 
thority which the poſſeſſion of a throne would give him) there are a forward ſet of 
ſelf-ſufficient men, full of their own imaginary merits, who think, they are to be re- 
fuſed nothing, however unreaſonable, and that the refuſal cancels all their ob- 
ligations of duty. The duke of Buckingham, whilſt Hamilton heartily and fin- 
cerely did his utmoſt to promote the king's ſervice) had ſtruck in with Arpyle's 
faction, which obſtructed all his affairs: yet had no ſooner ſet foot on Engliſh 
ground, than he demanded, in a very unſeemly manner, to be made general of the 
army, for which he was certainly very unfit: yet when his majeſty reſolved to keep 
the chief command in his own hand, he gave himſelf ſuch airs of reſentment as 
were intolerable. Sir J. Berkeley wanted at this time to be made a privy coun- 
ſellor; and not having a poſt which could give him any pretenſions to that dignity, 
defired to be made maſter of the wards, which would have alarmed all the gentle- 
men in England, whoſe: eſtates would be almoſt ruined by the payment of the vaſt 
arrears due to the crown for wardſhips and other incidents of feudal tenures. The 
late king had conſented to give up that court; a revival of the poſt could be of no 
advantage to his preſent majeſty, nor indeed of any preſent emolument to Berkeley, 
except in reſpect of the view before mentioned: yet the refuſal filled him with an 
implacable reſentment againſt thoſe, he-imagined, had given the king that advice. 
There were great inconveniences in the granting of reverſions of offices and places: 
yet there were many full as eager to procure them, as if they were to receive the profits 
thereof the very moment of the grant; and ſoon after, becauſe they did not enjoy 
them, made flight of what they had ſo earneſtly ſollicited, and ſo improperly ob- 
tained. They thought his majeſty, having nothing in poſſeſſion to give them, was . 
not at liberty to deny them reverſions: it was againſt his nature to diſoblige any 
man by a denial : and his complying with ſome in ſuch requeſts, put others upon 
making the like, to the diſturbance of his quiet, and the prejudice of his affairs. 
T uE king, at his return to Paris, found an alteration there, which gave him no 
(mall uneaſineſs. 5. There had been a ground room in the Louvre, ſet apart for 
divine ſervice according to the church of England; Dr. Cofin, who had a penſion 
from the queen of England, officiating for the benefit of the proteſtant ſervants of 


the royal family, and the king going conſtantly thither on week days, though on 
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Conan Sundays he uſed to attend the ſame ſervice, at Sir Richard Browne's, his. reſident, 
who had the privileges of a foreign embaſſador. Whilſt his majeſty was in Scor- 
LD. 1652, Jand, a groundleſs report had been ſpread of his death; which, finding credit with 
Sir E. Herbert and Sir G. Radcliffe, they, in hopes of engrofling the ſucceſſot's fa- 
vour, perſuaded the duke of York, naturally adventurous, to make a trip, without his 
mother's conſent, into Flanders. All the money they could raiſe for the journey, 
ſcarce ſufficied to bear their charges to Bruxelles: but there the duke of Lorraine 
il making his royal highneſs a preſent of 1000 piſtoles, they were encouraged to pro- 
| 1 poſe to the former, a match between the latter, and his natural daughter by the 
| . counteſs of Cantecroix, whom he had married, his ficſt wife being till living. The 
news of the king's being well, broke all their ſchemes ; Lorraine would not agree to 
the match without his majeſty's approbation : their ſtock. of money was out; and 
they had no way of ſubſiſting, but by going into Hollande tothe princeſs of Orange, 
whoſe circumſtances were ſo ſtreight, that ſhe could not well bear ſuch an addition 
to the expence of her family. They were ſenſible of the vanity of their projects, 
and the raſhneſs of their voyage; yet the duke of Vr did not care to acknow- 
ledge his error: but the king's commands, his mother's intreaties, the offence taken 
by the ſtates of Hallande at his being in their country, the irreſiſtible want of 
money for ſubſiſtence, and the queen regent's aſſurance of a penſion of 12,000 
crowns, obliged him to return to Paris. He found at his arrival, that the key of 
the room in the Louvre had been taken from Dr. Coin, by order of the queen re- 
gent; that the room had been ſhut up, the king of France reſolving, there ſhould 
be no exerciſe in his houſes of any religion, but the romiſb, and the queen of 
England had thereupon taken away Cofin's penfion. This was owing to the prag- 
matical violence of Walter Montague, who, having taken orders, had been made 
| abbot of a rich monaſtery near Pontoiſe, and, upon the death of F. Philips (a quiet 
prudent man, formerly mentioned) had ſucceeded him as this laſt queen's confeſſor. 
Upon application to her, ſhe agreed to reſtore Con penſion : but could do nothing 
in the other caſe, the court of France being inflexible in that point, and not relaxing 
in the leaſt, when the king himſelf, at his return Tam England, uſed. the we 
inſtances, | 
Tux king, as grandſon to Henry IV, and coulin-german to the fe reigning, was 
entitled to a good reception at the court of France: but it was governed by a falſe, 
tricking, mean-ſpirited, knaviſh Italian cardinal, who had a bad heart, and dreaded 
every thing, eſpecially the power of Cromwell, whoſe craft, diffimulation, and 
treachery he admired. His majeſty was brought into Paris in the coach of his 
uncle the duke of Orleans: but this prince had not wherewithal to relieve his ne- 
ceſſities: the court knew them be very great, yet allowed him only 6000 livres a 
month for his ſubſiſtence ; and this was not to commence till fix months after his 
arrival. He was to eat, in the mean time, at his mother's table; whoſe penſion was 
ſo much in arrears, that ſhe could ſcarce find credit to keep one: and was reduced 
ſo low at ſome times, that her daughter Henrietta (afterwards ducheſs of Orleans) 
was forced to keep her bed all day, for want of a piece of wood or fagot to warm 
her, if ſhe had tiſen. The cardinal de Retz, diſcovering this in a viſit he acci- 
dentally made the queen of Eng land, was moved with ſuch indignation at the ſcan- 
dalous neglect to a daughter of France, that he not only ſupplied her with firing 
for the preſent, but got the parlement of Paris to ſend her a preſent of 40,000 livres. 
The king's own ſervants were ſo far from conſidering his diſtreſs, that it was their 
chief buſineſs to get what they could from him; when he had nothing to give, 
they prefled for promiſes: and of 15,000 or 16,000 J. which bis embaſſjes to the 
courts of Moſcow and Cracow had procured, ſo much was intercepted by lord 
Fermyn, and other craying courtiers, that not above 500 piſtoles of the whole ſum 
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ever came into his pocket, Cardinal de Retz, out of the greatneſs of mind, which Cares 
was natural to him, and the friendſhip which he profeſſed for the king, brought II. 
him one day a vaſt ſum of money in his coach; but his majeſty would not receive I Den. 
it, becauſe he could not tell when he ſhould be able to repay it, and yet he could not 
at that time borrow twenty piſtoles. De Retz ever ſhewed himſelf induſtrious in 
ſeeking occaſions of doing ſervice to the royal family; and propoſed a match for 
the king, with mademoiſelle de Monipenſier, the duke of Orleans's daughter, heireſs 
of the duchy of Montpenfier. His majeſty viſited her often: but ſhe having taken 
it into her head, to force the king of France to marry her, grew cool, and the pro- 
poſal did not take effect. The cardinal made at the ſame time the like motion for 
a match between the duke of Yori, with the onely daughter of the duke of Longue- 
ville, by his firſt wife, ſiſter to the count of Sorſſons, the richeſt heireſs in the king- 
dom: but the court of France not conſenting to it, this alſo failed. The duke of 
Tork *, tired of an idle life, and deſirous to qualify himſelf, for doing the king his 
brother all uſeful fervice, obtained at laſt his leave to make a compaign, as a volun- 
teer, in the royal army, under the famous Turenne. M. Gautier, a Gaſcon gentle- 
man, lent him 300 piſtoles, without which he could not have provided an equipage: 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his bravery in the attack of Erampes, and the 
battle of the Fauxbourg de St. Antoine, that he gained the affection and eſteem of 
that great man, and having a troop of gens d'armes given him, raiſed likewiſe a 
_ regiment of his brother's ſubjects before the end of the campaign, _ | 
Wurst the king was in the laſt degree of indigence at Paris, ſome dawn of 
hope, that his affairs might mend, aroſe from a quarrel that broke-out between the | 
regicides and the ſtates general, Theſe laſt had deferred admitting the embaſſadors 
of the former to an audience, till the king's affairs were ruined in Scotland: but 
Oliver St. Fobn and Walter Strickland, being ſent over with the characters of em- 
baſſadors, were received with great ſolemnity by the ſtates, but fo affronted and in- 
ſulted by the populace, and others, that they durſt ſcarce ſtir out of their houſes, It 
had been long wiſhed on both ſides, that an entire union might be made between 
them: but when a treaty commenced on the ſubject, they could not agree on the 
conditions. The Dutch thought themſelves the elder republick, and as ſuch entitled 
to precedence ; the Engliſb, looking upon themſelves as the more powerful, pretended 
to give the law to the others, and inſiſted on a league offenſive and defenſive againſt 
all, and ſuch a kind of union, as would oblige them to give up all their other allies, - 
and loſe them many advantages which they derived from the friendſhip of European 
powers, and the commerce of their dominions. An article, obliging both parties 
not to permit any fugitive or rebel againft cither ſtate, to inhabit or abide in either 
of their dominions, but to order them to depart their reſpective countries within 
a month after a proclamation publiſhed to that effect, on pain of impriſonment and 
_ confiſcation of eſtates, though of great conſequence to the regicides, was of no be- 
nefit at all to the Duzch, and claſhed entirely with their political maxims, which 
allowed an aſylum in their territories to all unfortunate and perſecuted. perſons. 
The demands of ſatisfaction for the buſineſs of Amboyna, of ſtriking the flag in 
acknowledgment of the ſovereignty of the Britiſh ſeas, and of paying a duty, or 
purchaſing licences, for their herring fiſhery on the coaſt of Schetland, were {till 
more grating ; though nothing affected them ſo much as a late ordinance paſſed by 
the rump, * Inhibiting all foreign ſhips, under pain of forfeiture, from bringing 
ce any merchandize or commodities into England, but what were the produce or 
« growth of their own country.” As the Dutch had ſcarce any merchandize of 
their own country, and had been the carriers of Europe, bringing commodities from 
all parts of it, as well as from the Eaſt- Indies, this was in a manner prohibiting all 
their commerce with England, and when their. embafſador had remonſtrated againſt 
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it as a breach of amity, and inconſiſtent wich the peace between the two nations, 
and tantamount to a declaration of war, he received an haughty anſwer, | « That 


A. D. 1652. « his maſters might take it as they pleaſed; but the Engliſh commonwealth knew 
well enough their own intereſt, and would not repeal laws to gratify their neigh- 


« bours.” The Dutch had no notion, that in the infancy of their commonwealth, 


when their government was odious to all the nobility and gentry of the realm, and 


the people were weary of the heavy taxes laid upon them for the maintenance of a 


land army, the rump. would venture to be at the vaſt additional expence of a war at 


ſea: and therefore fitting out a fleet ſtronger than uſual, gave Sir Martin van Trump 
orders, if he met with any Engliſh men of war, not to ſtrike to them, nor ſhew 
them any other reſpect than he received. 

ON Wedneſday, May 19, Blake, returning with a ſquadron from the weſt, found 
Trump with 40 ſhips in the Downs, pretending to have been driven there by ſtormy 
weather, though none had happened: and having fired three guns without ball one 


after another, as ſignals for him to ſtrike, was anſwered by a broadſide, which began 


an engagement. It laſted from fix in the afternoon, till ten at night, when Trump. 
| having had one ſhip ſunk and another taken, ſheered off in the dark to the coaſt of 


Hollande: and about a fortnight after, two other Dutch frigats, refr fing to ſtrike to 
two Engliſh, were either ſunk or drove aſhore. Blake's conduct was approved by 


the rump, and 40 ſhips more ordered to reinforce his ſquadron: but in Hollande, the 
news cauſed a general conſternation, and the ſtates ſending two embaſſadors to Lon- 


don, endeavoured in vain to excuſe the action of their admiral, as an undefigned 
thing, hoping it would not produce a rupture. In the mean time hoſtilities went 
on: and Blake, having: taken a fleet of 26 Dutch merchant ſhips, with their convoy 


of three men of war, was ordered northward, to deſtroy their herring fiſhery ; 


which he did on July 12, caſing the buſſes of their cargo, linking three, and taking 
the other nine men of war, which ſerved for their convoy, Every day brought ac- 


counts of Dutch prizes taken; and, on Auguft 16, Sir G. Ayſcough, with a ſquadron 
of 38 men of war, fought a Dutch fleet of 60, near Plimouth, and ſunk their vice- 


admiral; but received ſo much damage in his rigging, that he could not renew the 


fight the next day, not being able to come up with the enemy. It doth not appear 


for what reaſon, or in conſequence of what orders, Blake, on Sept. 4, intercepted the 


French fleet, deſigned for the relief of Dunkirhe, which occaſioned the ſurrender of 


that Place to the Spani ards: but the court of France was in no diſpoſition to reſent 
the injury. His lying in wait at the ſame time for ſome Spaniſb ſhips laden with 


ſilver plate for the payment of their forces in Flanders, looks as if his maſters ſet 


all the world at defiance. Terror was the main inſtrument of their government in 


England, and it proyed full as ſerviceable to them abroad ; foreign princes were 


more humbled, than provoked, by their inſults and an and the court of 


France, though the troubles of that kingdom were in a manner over by the ſub- 


A. D. 1653. 


miſſion of Paris, ſent M. de Bordeaux Neufville, in December, to reſide at London, 


and court their friendſhip, There happened afterwards, in October, an action be- 


tween Blake; and a Dutch fleet under admiral de Witte, but with little loſs or ad- 
vantage on either ſide; and Trump ſoon after had like to have ſurprized the former 
at the mouth of the 7 88 but Blake lofing two or three ſmall veſſels, got off with 
the reſt of his {quadron, though much inferior in ſtrength to the enemy. 

THERE were three engagements more in the year following. Trump had been 


W ſent with a fleet of near 80 frigates, or men of war; his own mounting 66 guns, 


all the reſt from 24 to 46, to convoy home from Rochelle about 200 merchant 
veſſels, laden with wine and other French commoditics: and in his return; on Friday, 
Feb. 18, was attacked by Blake near Portland. The fight continued three days, 


from thence to the ſtreights of Calais, Trump ſtill keeping on his courſe, and taking 
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taken, another ſunk; with about eleven more; Wilſt tHe: 


ſer ved and obeyed by the vaptains: 9 his ſhips | 
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to the ſucceſs whereof a late change made in England great coftributed. e 


meaſures; Cromwell went with his guards; om pr z, td the houſe; and 
them, „ They had not conſidered the requeſts and remonftfances 'of the army, 
« not done any good to the people, but had"diſhonottred the nation, and it was 
« the will of God they ſhould retire, which he fignified to them, by declaring them 
no longer a parliament.” The ſpeaker” being ordered to quit the chair, and pre- 
tending he could not do it but by order of patliament; Cromwell cauſed the door of 
the houſe to be opened, and ſixteen ſoldiers'coming in, Ha#rifon taking the ſpeaker 
by the arm, led him to the door; and the reſt of the members 2, who ca not al- 

lowed to ſpeak, followed him without reſiſtance. The council of Rate was like- 
wiſe diſmiſſed; the judges of theadmiralty laid aſide: and 1 and cm- 
mon couneil being ſent for, he aſſured them, the amy would ſoon eſta ) ih, good. ore, 
der; which was likewiſe notifie# to the nation By x roclatnation, declari g his rea- 
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ſons for diſſolying the rump, and bis reſqlution to ball, in a wort time, ſome perſons, 


of approved fidelity and honeſty, from different parts of the commonwealth, to the 
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ſqpreme apthority, In the mean time bo took upon him che gorernment; appoint- 


RR op a new gong of ſtate, gompoſed of thisteen, all his n crratures or relations, 


and figoifying ta all faceign/ miniſters, that they muſt get hew powers to treat with 
him, theit former being of no uſe, as addreſſed to the parliament, It was not agreeable 
to the Engliſh to be governed by a Military power, without a parliament: and the 
delay of calling one, moved the common. council of London to de pute ſeven alder- 
men and foprteen commoners to wait. po him With a petition, “ for reſtoring 
« the parliament ; or, if there were good reaſons againſt it, for the calling of a new 
44 repreſentative.” His anſwer to this addrefs was, © That they ſhould mind their 
« own trades: and to ſhew his reſentment at it, he degraded the aldermen, though 
he t ought fit the next. day, to reſtore, them to their dignities. He could have no 
parliament to. his wind, unleſs he named the members. himſelf: and ſince the nation 
wha not be ſotisfied without the ſhe or name of ſuch an aſſembly, he iſſued 
writs, not for an election, but for convening the particular perſons, to whom they 
were directed, on Fuly 4, in the council chamber at Mhite- ball. Theſe were 120 
_ Engliſh, 5 Scots, and as many Iriſo; the majority! conſiſting of inferior perſons, 
| af ng quality, or figure, the meaneſt mechanicks, known only by their gifts in 
praying or pregching, Which was now practiſed by all degrees of men, except 
ſcholars, throughout the kingdom]; and from one of theſe, a leatherſeller in Fleet- 
Areet, and a tireſome ſpeaker in it, whoſe Chriſtian name was, Praiſe God, it came 
to be called, Praiſe God Barebauss parliament. : When this pack of mean, ſenſeleſs, 
enthufiaſtical i os 3 purſuant to their ſummons, Cromiwoll, after an harangue, 
delivered them an inſt. tument in parchment under his hand and feal, *« Conſtituting 
« them, by the adyice of his officers, che ſupreme authority of the commonwealth, 
40 till Nov. EN 16 54, when they were to provide for a like ſucceſſion in the govern- 
3 and went into the country for ſome days, as if be would not e hr 
With b 8 WW Sinti 10. 1900S 5 Mana aa 1 3395 to 501 10 235 
"Mts 17 1 the. next day in &. Stephen's chaple, and Francis Rouſe a cles of 
Dro, embarked. in all the iniquities of the times, being called to the chair, they 
invited Cromwell, Lambert, Deſbareugh,' Harrifon,. and Tomlinſon; to fit a 
themſelves, the ſupreme authority of the parliament-of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland 5 . Halen. [They named likewiſe a new: council of ſtate of 
-one perſons * - and 26 Crowell. wiſhed: for: nothing ſo much as an end of 
wich 1 opened a free intercourle between England and Hollands. A 
bill was brought in for grecting an high court of juſtice; in order to the trial of 
Foby Lilburne, wha had incurred the general's diſpleaſure by a multitude of pam- 
ble and libel arraigping.all the egal proceedings of the army: and when Fobr 
as acquitted , to the reat ſatisfaction of the city, ſhewn by the acclamations of 
thou ſands on dne occaſion, theſe depolitarics of the ſupreme authority, directed the 
council of Nate to enquire into his trial, and the behaviour of the witneſles, jury, 
and Modes, In conſequence hereof, the judges were ſent for to give accompt of 
ir ſeptenc: > and Lilburne Was clapped: up in the Toer: yet libels ſwarmed as 
5 as 1755 Inc 1 0 all to a riſing, and ſome of the levellers in the army were 
ſeized J 9 55 ularly ice the tailor, ho had carried off the late king from Hol- 
denhy. E . for the ſale of foreſt lands, and the eſtates of delinquents 
ſince Jan. 30, 16 angther bad been; brought in for ſelling two thirds of the 
tates of Fg g but this was CB ged to an application of thoſe two 
 thitds, for fopr 5 8 the. publick eric 2 and an aftefiment of 126,606 { a 
month was 140 "Tong +; of: the ffeet and army. n It was a great joke to to the 


worlt to i ſuch a parcel [ of men entering upon che debate of ſerious and important 
malten. peeling to reduce the exorbitant fees of . appointing. a com- 
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mittee to conſider of a new body of law and paſſing a bill to take way the court bf C 
chancery. Being taken moſt of them from Independent and Anabaptift' cong 
 gations, they were profeſſed. enemies of all learning; looked upon a regular min 
as uſeleſs, and the payment of tythes as antichriſtian and downright judaiſm: and 
were for aboliſhing them all, for ſelling the lands of colleges in the univerſities to 
diſcharge the debts of the publick, and eaſe the people in the payments Th the 
midſt of theſe deſigns (and Harriſon, who hated Cromwel!'s power, getting ſuch an 
aſcendant over them, that they began to enter into meaſures very diſagteeable to 
their creator) it was thought neceſſary to diſmiſs! them, ſooner than had been at 
firſt propoſed. He had uſed his endeavours in vain to unite the Preſbyterians with 
the Indtpendents, and to keep the Anabaptiſis under, had broke two officers of the 
army, and turned all of that ſect out of the council: but finding them incorrigible, 
he got a motion made early, on Dec. 12, before many of the moſt likely to oppoſe 
it, were come to the houſe, for diſſolving themſelves, as unequal to the burden 
« laid upon them, and reſigning their authority into the hands of him from whom 
it was derived. This meeting with a ready aſſent, the ſpeaker, with thoſe that 
agreed to it, went immediately to Mbite. hall, and delivering Cromwell the inſtru- 
ment they had received from him, acknowledged their own inability, and defired 
him to take care of the commonwealth, The ſupreme power, created by Crom- 
well, being thus returned to him by his creatures, he ſtill thought proper to have it 
confirmed by the army, upon which was his ſole dependence. A council of officers, 
declaring, © That the government of. the-commonwealth ſhould reſide in a fingle 
« perſon, in their captain general, with the title of lord protector, affiſted by a 
4 council not exceeding twenty-one, nor leſs than thirteen,” drew up an inſtrument 
af government, * conſtituting him protector of the commonwealth of Exgland, 
« Scotland, and Ireland, and obliging- him to call a parliament every three years, 
d the firſt on Sept. 3, 1634; none to be diſſolved till it had fat fix months, and all 
< bills preſented to him, if not paſſed by him in twenty days, to be looked on as 
« laws without his aſſent. In caſe of his death, the council was'tothooſe his ſuc- 
«. ceſſor; but after him, no protector was to be general of the army; he was, how- 
< ever, inveſted with the power of making peace and war, and, with the conſent 
e of the council, of making laws, which ſfiould be binding on the ſubject, in the 
_ « intervals of parliament,” This inſtrument being read before the commifſioners 
of the great ſeal, the judges, the lord mayor and aldermen of London, on Dec. 16, 
in Weſtminſter-hall, Cromwell took an; oath to obſerve it: and was proclaimed im- 
mediately lord protector in all the publick places of the city, without any expref- 
ſions of joy by the people: being ſoon after inuited to a publiek entertainment at 
Grocers- hall, where he was received with thei ſame honours: as had been uſually 
paid to kings, and to act his part like one, he dubbed Thomas Vyner, the lord mayor. 
The proclamation was ſent over the kingdom: and, on New-year'"s-day he ſignified 
his elevation to all the foreign miniſters by the maſter of the ceremonies ; who let 
them know, he was to be addreſſed and treated, as kings of England uſed to be, his 
power not being leſs than, theirs. in any reſpect. WOT Th. 7 
Wurm the Dutch firſt embarked. in the war with England, the king had offerec 
them to come into Hollande, to go on board their fleet, and to do every thing in 
| his power, to procutfe a defection. of the Egle ſeamen,. preſled'to man the ſhips 
of the rebels: and the Zelanders had at the ſame time been urgent with the ſtates, 
to receive P. Rupert, then returned from the Weſt-Indies, witty fix ſhips, the re- 
mains of his ſquadron, into their harbours. The Lovęſtein faction (ſo called from 
the caſtle, where the burghers of Amſterdam, ſeized by the late P. of Orange, had | 
been confined). thinking his intereſts inſeparable from thoſe of ths houſe of Orange, 
which they were reſolyed to cruſh, got theſe' propoſals rejected: for this plauſible Pre- 
tence, that whilſt they made war ſolely upon theit own bottom, they could „ 
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whenever they pleaſed; and it would be very impolitick, to Joby themſelves from 
that liberty by entering into any ſtipulations with the king of England. Not ſuc- 
ceeding in this point, and ſeeing his friends in England ſo diſpirited, that there was 
no likelihood, of ſome time, to unite them in any attempt for his reſtoration, he 
reſolved to ye by, recommending to them likewiſe to be quiet, till ſome favour- 
able opportunity offered, by ſome diviſion among the rebels, for his ap pearing with 
a proſpect of ſucceſs. It was much againſt his judgment, that the earbof Glencuirn 


and others kept up a mountain war in Scotland, which could not turn to any ac- = 
compt, and only ſerved to haraſs the country, and bring trouble to his welbaffected 


ſubjects : but he could nat teſiſt their importunity for ſending them over the com- 
miſſions he deſited, what armes and ammunition he could get; and general Middle- 


ton, the beſt officer of their country, who, going over in July this year, found thoſe 


he went to join more diſtreſſed by factions among themſelves, which he could not 


reconcile, than they were by the enemy. His majeſty's council was at this time 


compoſed of the M. of Ormonde, Sir E. Hyde chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
lords Jermyn and Wilmot : and the Scots inſiſting, that none of their affairs ſhould 
be communicated to the two laſt, every thing relating to them paſſed” through the 
hands of the chancellor, which added much to the envy, under which he ſuffered 
before. An idle ſtory was ſpread, of his being ſeen going to, and returning from, a 
conference with Cromwell, by one Elizabeth Houghton, a ſervant in the laſt's fa- 
mily: but the woman was never brought over to verify, and there were witnefles 
enough at Paris, to prove where he had been every day, ſince his arrival from 
Spaine at Antwerp, till his laſt coming to Paris, the conference being laid in that 
interval. A ſtrong party was formed againſt him, which, without the M. of 
Ormonde's friendſhip, he would have found difficult to oppoſe, notwithſtanding 
his innocence: but no arts could ſhake him in the king's good opinion; nor any in- 
ſtances, even of the queen-mother, prevail with him to diſmiſs ſo uſeful and faith- 
ful a ſervant, who acted upon principles of diſintereſted loyalty. This was not the 
caſe of many others about him: and the duke of Buckingham, who fancied himſelf 
fit for any negotiation, was ſo angry at the king's employing lord "Wilmot (now 
made earl of Rocheſter) on an embaſſy to the diet of Ratiſbon (called for the choice 
of a king of the Ramant) to procure ſuccouts of men and money, that he diſ- 
patched: an old officer, who had ſerved in the late king's army, to treat with Pair- 
Fax for a marriage with his daughter, and for his return into England. There was 
little reaſon to expect aſſiſtance from foreign Princes, all devoted to their own in- 
tereſt; and what hopes the king entertained were founded chiefly on the confuſions 
and diſconteuts likely to ariſe from the changes of government in England, and 
ſome ſchiſm; that might break out in the army, either in CromwelP's time, bythe 
hatred which ſome: of his chief officers bore him, and the mutinous meaſures of 
the levellers and republicans, who compoſed a great part of it; or at leaſt after 
| deceale, ene ** een of W er u. s e uu an captain 
general. 9 W 
Ar W all the W world ori: Gennes; 500 MER al deen ex- 
cept the ſtates general, very ſuperciliouſſy. He was ſo impatient for a peace with 
theſe laſt, that he receded from the demands of three millions for the charges of 
the wat, of their not keeping above a certain number of men of war, of their de- 
livering to him ſome cautionary towns, and allowing an Engliſh commiſſary to fit 
in their councils, as in Q. Elizabeth's time; and of their taking licences annually 
for their fiſheries. What created the greateſt difficulty,” was an article, for reim- 


burſing the damages ſuſtained by the Engliſb in the Sound, and from the king of 


Denmark, in conſequence of a treaty between this prince and the Dutch, who 
farming of him the tolls of the Sound, allowed their own veſſels to paſs without 
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| PAY ing the duties, and xraiſed them to what they pleaſedi, on. the: ſhips of other Saas 


nations. Theſe damages were computed at 1. 40 livres: and the article was Ill. 
at laſt adjuſted. by a refecence to arhitrators, Who geduded it to goo oO by their 7 5. . 
award. Thoſe who governed Hallande at this time were full as jealous of the * 
houſe of Orange, as Cromwell could be, yet did nat think it decent to. exclude 
that houſe from all charges by a publick treaty, the ends whereaf might be an- 
ſwered by the obliging their future captain general, Gc. to take an oath for ob- 
ſerving it duly. They thought fit, howeyer, by a private article to oblige them- 
ſelves,  * Not to admit the P. of Orange to be ſtateholder, general, or admiral, 
of the province of Hollande, which was agreeable to their own reſolution, al- 
ready taken, though not declared, but proteſted againſt by the five other pro- 
« yinges.” In fine, upon the Dutch agreeing, Not to ſuffer any of the king's 
<<, party, nor any enemy of the commonwealth-of England, to reſide within their 
«+ dominions; to reſtore the iſle of Polerone to the Enghfb India company; to 
pay them a ſum of money (viz. 3615 ) in ſatisfaction of the cruelties, rapine, 
* and confiſcations at Amboyra; and to acknowledge the Exgliſb right of the 
<< flag in the narrow ſeas, the treaty was ſigned on April 5, 1654, and the fa- 4. D. 1654. 
_ tifications exchanged on Saturday the 224 of the ſame month, to the infinite ſatiſf . 
2 of Cromwell, who could not forbear breaking out into tranſports on the 
Tux king of Portugal had been, by the terror of the Engliſh fleet, and the 
loſſes he and his ſubjects had fuffered by the intercepting of their ſhips from 74 L 
and tlie general interruption of their commerce, obliged to ſend over an embaſſador 
to treat for a peace with England. The rump had inſiſted on ſuch hard conditions | 
in the preliminarics, to which an aſſent was demanded in fix days, before they would 
enter on a treaty, that Don Juan de Guimaraes, who was firſt employed on that 
ſubject, returned home without any ſucceſs. In expectation of a gentler treatment 
from Cromwell, whoſe circumſtances rendered a war very inconvenient to him, the 
Conde de Cantenairo 3 was ſent to London, with the character of embaſſador extra- 
ordinary, and plenipotentiary; to renew the old alliance between the two kingdoms; 
which was clogged with new demands. Theſe were, the releaſe of Engliſh mer- 
chants and their goods, arreſted at Liſbon, which was not ſo much as diſputed; and 
the ſum of 180, O00 J. as well for damages done to the Engl by P. Rupert's ſqua- 
dron, which had been received into that port, and there protected, as for the charges 
of reducing the revolted ſhips to obedience, which was ſubmitted to, upon an abate- 
ment of the ſum demanded. + The article for the Engli/h merchants at Liſbon to 
meet for the free exerciſe of their religion, ſeems to have been qualified, by allowing 
them the uſe of the Engliſi ſervice in their private houſes, and on board their ſhip- 
ping. An obligation on the Portugueſe, not to raiſe their duties on merchandize, to 
hite no ſhips but Exgliſb for their navigation, to grant theſe laſt a monopoly or pre- 
emption in the trade for ſalt, and to allow them a free liberty of commerce in all 
their ports of Braſil and the Ea/t-Indies, were demands very diſagreeable to the 
Portugueſe, but all complied with, except the laſt, from which Cromwell thought 
fit to recede, as too unreaſonable and contrary to the practice of all nations, which 
had colonies in the Indies. During this treaty, Don Pant aleam ſa, a young gentle- 
man, brother to the embaſſador, being at the New Exchange, on Monday, Nov. 21, 
1663, there happened ſome rodomontado diſcourſes, in which he conceived him- 
ſelf affronted, as ſeveral Engliſh likewiſe did, one whereof, Mr. Toms Houard, 
when they met at the ſame place the next evening, demanded ſatisfaction of him, 
and ſome drew their ſwords; which was likewiſe done by the embaſſador's fervants, 
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'Crantrs no: otherwiſe armed, and one Greenway, an Engliſhman was killed. The fay ap- 
Jl. pears' to have been accidental: hut all the Digliſh being in a fury at the death of 
e their cbuntrymap,. ihe ob ihreatned to pull don the embaffdor's heuſe; and 
| Cromwell ſending a troop of guards to demand the parties concetned, they were de- 
livered and committed to NMeuguti Don Pantaleon eſchpe, and lying for ſome 
time conccaled, or a diſpute about the privileges of an embaſſador in ſuch a caſe, 
cauſed the trial to be put off till July g, when being indicted before Rolls, chief 
juſtice of the upper bench, affiſted by half a dozen common lawyers, and: as many | 
ci vilias, he was found guilty by a jury, half Engliſb and half foreigners, as were 
likewiſe four of his ſervants. The plea which he had made of privilege was not fo 
much as ſuffered to be argued, and he was threatned to be preſſed to death imme- 
diately, if he did not plead directly to the indidtment. The quarrel being ſudden, 
and the death of Greenway unpremeditated, the crime ſeemed to be manſlaughter 
rather than murder: but Cromwell made of it a political affair; making the embaſ- 
ſador a thouſand profeſſions of kindneſs, and promiſing ſoon to reſtore: bim his 
brother. It was likewiſe given him to underſtand, that the proſecution had been 
carried on purely to get him to fign a rigorous article, that obſtructed the con- 
cdluſion of the treaty; which the embaſſador, deluded by theſe promiſes and ſug- 
geſtions preſently ſigned. Crom well, having thus treacherouſly gained his point, 
gave up Don Pantaleon to the rage of the populace: this young nobleman was, on 
Sul 10, beheaded upon Tower-hill; one of his ſervants was ng at fob ; 
and the embaſſador departed the fame afternoon for Liſbon. 
 Wazn' Pantaleon was brought to execution, the ſcaffold was wet with the blood 
oft Jobn Gerard (a young gentleman, 22 years of age, couſin- german to Charles 
lord Gerard of Brandon) who had lately come from France, and was charged with 
being concerned in a deſign to aſſaſſinate Cromwell, formed, or pretended to be ſo, 
by major T. Henſhaw, one of his ſpies; of whoſe treacherous practices the king had 
received information, and would not admit him to his preſence. : Peter Vowel, 
ſchool · maſter at Mington, was involved in the fame accuſation. *When the firſt of 
theſe had finiſhed the buſineſs which carried him to Paris, and he was going to 
leave the place, he was preſented by lord Gerard, in a publick room, to kifs the 
king's hand: and aſking, if he had any commands for him in England, his ma- 
jeſty bade him recommend him to his friends, and charge them to be quiet, and 
not engage themſelves i in plots, which would do him no good, and would be 
«their ruin.” Cromtbell knew very well, how univerſally he was bated through- 
out the nation: but had no dread on that account, ſo long as he could keep the 
army, united in his intereſts, and the diſaffection to him, which reigned among the 
Levellers and Anabaptifts, who were very numerous in it, very cunning, diligent, and, 
active in forming parties againſt him among the ſoldiery, that he was much more 
afraid of theſe, than of the cavaliers. He durſt not, however, proceed againſt them. 
in the fame manner: and though he had erected an high court of juſtice, com- 
poſed of mechanicks and other mean perſons, and inveſted with powers to examine. 
witneſſes upon oath or otherwiſe, and proceed in judgment, without j Juries or rules 
of law, but according to their own will or perſuaſions, he never durſt try Lilburne, 
 Wildman, or any of their faction, before that court, which conſequently was em- 
ployed only in executing his royaliſts, This was done, chiefly. to intimidate the 
Levellers with apprehenſions of the like treatment, if they were not quiet: he bad 
ſpies in every tavern to watch every word ſaid by the cavaliers over their cups at 
their merry meetings, informers and knights of the poſt enough to prove any, even 
the moſt innocent, man guilty of whatever he was pleaſed to charge him with, in 
ſuch a manner, as to get him condemned by this new court of juſtice, "Henſhow,.. 
Wi Zeman, and the princi ipal conſpirators i in this ſham Plot, were not proſecuted nor 
VVMæer. & Bordeauz, July 16. 85 Clarendon, i iii. 383. 3 See Hiſt. Indep. part iii. 
91 VVV ; brought 
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drought 0 trill; yet Gerard, reel ny of bing preſent ane night a4 nk Guin 
where Henſhaw; was, and Vowel, charged with buying two caſes of piſtols (for which II. 
he fairly accompted) were condemned to death by that illegal court of juſtice. Both 75e 
diech with the greateſt reſolution) imapinable; profeſſing to the laft theit innocence. 15 
Votel was hanged at the Met gate ; declaring his duty to the king, and his re- 
verence to the church: and then addrefling himſelf to the people, adviſed them in 
very moving termi, . To return to their fidelity to both, which, he told the, they 
2 would at laſt be forced to do, after all their ſufferings,” Gerard being beheaded 
yo afternoon, told the audience, that «if he had an hundred lives, he would 
© loſe them all to do the king any ſervice, and was now willing to dye upon that 
* fuſpicion ; but he was entirely Innocent of what was laid to his Charge, he had 
© neither entered into nor conſented to any plot or conſpiracy, nor had given any 
_*** countenance to any diſcourſe for that purpoſe 3 ſuch things being contrary to the 
c Mor ge rn ey | 
l THERE was nothing that Cromwell deſired ſo paſſionately as the title of king ; 
de had no reliſh of the ſupreme power he enjoyed, for want of that feather; he 
would fain have his aſſuming it ſeem to proceed from the advice of his friends, 
rather than from his own inclinations or ambition, and therefore conſulted ſome of 
them on the ſubject. Vpbitlocł told him, with great ſincerity, “That he had little 
<” reaſon to with for an empty title, when he was poſſeſſed of all the reality of 
«© Power, more than any king had ever enjoyed, without the odium of the name? 
and when all his ſoldiers and a great part of the nation had been wrought up to an 
averſion againſt kingly government, and he owed his ſupport to thoſe men, it would 
be very dangerous to aſſume the ſtyle of king, which being contrary to their princi- 
ples, would alienate their affections from him; and the quarrel which had hitherto 
been general between a monarchical and republican government, would be much 
narrowed by being reduced to the particular queſtion, whether Charles or Oliver 
ſhould be the monarch? He took offence at JYhizlock's frankneſs, and to keep him 
out'of the way, when the propoſal ſhould be made in parliament, ſent him embaſ- 
ſador to Sweden ; where he concluded a league between that crown, and the pro- 
teQor of England, There were two other great powers, France and Spaine, with 
whom he had not yet made an alliance; both courted his friendſhip : but he could 
not make a league with both, becauſe they were in open war with one another. 
Alonſo de” Cardenas had congratulated his acceſs to the government, and had aflured 
di, in his maſter's name, that if he would take upon him the crown, he would 
venture his own to ſecure it on his head, with many other expreſſions of kindneſs, 
which received general anſwers full of civility. Cardenas propoſed afterwards a 
league againſt France, in which a principal article ſhould be, the maintaining Co 
welpe the throne of England, and an obligation to make no peace with France, 
unleſs ſhe entered into the ſame guaranty. Twelve Engliſb men of war, and 4000 
men were at firſt demanded for ſome enterprize about Bourdeaux : but it was pro- 
poſed to have an entire Engliſh army, of horſe and foot, able to mar ch in any part 
of France, two thirds, both of the land and naval armaments, to be defrayed by 
 Spaine, part of the computed expence to be laid down in hand, and the reſt to be 
diſcharged by annual payments. M. de Bordeaux, the French embaſſador, pro- 
poſed about the ſame time a like league offenſive and defenſive againſt Sparne a but 
both were put off by general anſwers. The Spaniſb embaſſador, ſeeing, his pro- 
poſals coldly received, moved that the ancient alliances between the two crowns. 
miglit be renewed; but in this too there were difficulties, ariſing as Well from the 


| 1 


Spaniards treating the Exgliſʒ in America, though failing, to, and from, their own 


plantations, contrary to an article in the treaty of 1630, eſtabliſhing. peace and amity 
between the two ctowns and their ſubjects, as well in that part of the world, as 
5 . i Thurloe, i. 7599. | Jes” 
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CHARLES in Europe, as from the inquiſition in-Spaine, from which be would have the Engliſb 
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merchants exempted, and be allowed there the uſe of their Eng/:/> bibles, and other 


IDN. books of devotion. The king of Spaine, would neither agree to a free ſailing in 


the Meſt. Indies, nor to a freedom from the inquiſition, nor to the putting of any 
reſtraint. upon bimſelf in the point of raiſing and falling bis coin, which having 
practiſed to the infinite prejudice; of the Engliſh, redreſs*in that point was likewiſe 


demanded. Hence there appeared ſuch a difference in the principles of the two 


nations, that there were ſmall hopes of an agreement, 

Tre French embaſſador ſollicited, at the ſame time, for an alliance with France, 
upon the foot of old treaties: and it came to be debated in council, which alliance 
was to be preferred. That with France would cauſe the king of England, his bro- 
thers, and friends to be baniſhed thence, and by the enmity which this would pro- 


duce, take away all hopes of his being reſtored by French ſuccturs, which were 


more eafily to be tranſported, and continnally reinforced from that country, than 


from any other in Eurgpe ;- and would be the more dangerous in England, if that 


court ſent over a body of Proteſtants. The power of France was growing daily, 
and that of Spaine declining, ſo that joining with the former was likely to deſtroy 
the balance of Europe; the Spaniſh trade was much more beneficial, than the 
French, to the Engliſh, who could not but ſuffer greatly by its interruption. But all 
publick conſiderations were to give way to Cromwell's private intereſts; who, in de- 


pair of getting money from any parliament fairly choſen, propoſed to ſupply himſelf 


with treaſure, by ſeizing ſome of the Spaniſh plantations in the Veſt- Indies, where 


a colourable pretext for a war was furniſhed him by the Spaniards interrupting the 


Engliſh navigation. This he thought conſiſtent with a maintenance of the peace 


in Europe; propoſing to commit no hoſtilities there, unleſs by taking the plate 
fleet, which would relieve his neceflities in point of money. With theſe views and 


reſolutions, a treaty was carried on with France; in which proviſion was made, by 
a ſeparate article, for ſending the king and royal family out of that kingdom. The 


king had been treated with ſo much neglect at the French court, and was fo well ſa- 


tisfied it would do him no ſervice, that he was very deſirous to remove thence, and 


nothing but want of money to diſcharge his debts, and defray the expence of bis 


journey, hindered him from executing his deſign. P. Rupert had ſome time be- 

fore came to Nantes with the remains of his ſquadron, and ſome prizes taken in the 
Meſt. Indies, from the ſale whereof his majeſty expected a ſum ſufficient for his re- 
moval: but that prince had always employed the king's fleet, not for his ſervice, 
but for his'own profit, kept all the prizes to himſelf, and as his majeſty never had be- 
fore touched a penny of the prize-money, he could get none upon this occafion. 
The ſhips were returned in a bad condition, and it was thought proper to diſmiſs the 
ſeamen, and to ſell the ſhips, tackling, and ordnance: there was no want of. pur- 


| Chaſers to buy them, but Rupert never remitted a farthing to his majeſty. The 


Swallow had carried 54 pieces of braſs; and theſe would have been fold too with as 
little benefit to the king, had not an order from court prevented their ſale to private 
merchants. Mazarine purchaſed them, and was mean; ſpirited enough to fix a price 
on the guns, much lower than their real value, and than had been bid by others: his 
majeſty was forced to ſubmit, but had this advantage by the ſale, that he received the 


money at Paris. The cardinal likewiſe, impatient to have him gone, paid all the 


arrears of his penſion, aſſuring him of the continuance thereof: and having pro- 
vided ſecurity for his debts, the king prepared for his removal. His friends! in Eng- 
land were very uneaſy at his ſtay, fearing Mazarine might deliver him up to Crom- 
well: and Mr. H. Seymour was ſent over by the M. of Hertford and E. of Soutbamp- | 
ton, to preſs his immediate departure, and with a fupply of. 30001. and aſſurance of 


| * like, e n be ſettled i in another country. T his ſapply was the more 


| * Clrendin, i iti, 4 5. 
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valuable, becauſe none knew of it: and the importunities of his craving followers Cranes 
were prevented. | Rupert, ſering nothing more was'to-be got from him, had reſigned A 
his:maſterſhip of the horſe; and paſſed into Germany, to take care of his affairs in I p. 1654. 


the Pulatinate: and the king leaving Paris in June, with a ſelect party of his 
ſervants, went to the Spaa, and after ſpending ſome time, and at Aix la Chapelle, 
with his ſiſter the princeſs of Orange, proceeded; ' in October, to Cologne, where he 
had been invited by the magiſtrates to make his reſidence He paſſed the winter in 
that place, the emperor's contribution of 100,000 rixdollars, and the quotas of other 
princes of the empire, providing very well for his ſubſiſten ce. 
_ .CROoMWELL was obliged by the inſtrument of government to convene a new par- 
liament by Sept. 3, 1654: it met accordingly, being compoſed of a greater numbet 
of repreſentatives of counties, and leſs of buroughs than uſual; and after ſome debate, 
Tentball was choſen ſpeaker, in oppoſition to Brad/hats, who was recommended - 

though a declared enemy to the protector. The firſt buſineſs they ſet about was, 
the examining into the forty-two articles of that inſtrument, which being drawn 
up, by a few of Oliver's creatures, not by a legal repreſentative of the nation, was 


generally conſidered as a writing of no authority. The debates ran ſo high, that 


Cromwell was full of apprehenſions, and having cauſed, M. G. Harriſon to be taken 
into cuſtody, made a ſpeech to the houſe, on Sept. 12, and required them to take 


a teſt or recognition of his government, whereby « they engaged to be true and 5 


«faithful to the lord protector, and the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
 « Treland, and not propoſe nor give their conſent to alter the government, as ſettled 

« in one ſingle perſon, and a parliament.“ Teſts were too common in thoſe 
thoſe times; and all, who refuſed it, being not ſuffered to fit in the houſe, all the 
members took it, and went on with their debates as before. Cromwell had ſoon af- 
ter an accident, which had like to have put an end to-his life and power. Going 
in his coach with Thurle to take the air in Hyde Park, he ſent for meat; and af- 
ter dining, took it into his head, to turn his coachman out of the box, and drive the 
coach himſelf. There were fix horſes to it of great ſpirit, lately given him by the 
count of Oldenburg; they went quietly enough at firſt, but being urged by the 
driver, grew unruly, and ran away, throwing the poſtilion off his horſe, and Crom- 
well out of the box upon the pole, 'whence he fall to the ground, and was dragged 
a good way, his foot being entangled in the harneſs; during which a piſtol went 
off in his pocket. He came off with ſome bruiſes, for which he was let blood; 
Thurloe, in jumping out of the coach, ſprained his ankle: both kept within for ſome 


days, and did not attend to buſineſs. Nor did the houſe mind any, befides what | 


related to the government; in which their principal view was to abridge the pro- 
tector's authority. Thus they voted, * That no law ſhould be altered or repealed, 
« nor any new law made, nor any tax impoſed, but by aſſent of parliament; that a 
« new parliament ſhould be forthwith ſummoned to meet on Monday, Oct. 3, 
1656 that a new parliament ſhould meet every third year, and fit fix months; 
« the commiſſioners of the great ſeal to iſſue writs for it, without the protector's 
« warrant, if he had not iflued it by the time limited; that the protector ſhould 
« have no power to pardon murder or treaſon ; that, if he did not aſſent in twenty 
« days to acts that had paſſed the houſe, they ſhould be of force as laws, without 
«. his aſſent. Cromwell was voted captain general of all the forces in the three 
kingdoms, but with the reſtriction of not diſpoſing of, nor employing them in par- 


liament time, without the conſent of parliament: and fixing the ſtanding army at 


20, ooo foot, and 10,000 horſe, granted an aſſeſſment of 60,000 J. a month for its 

maintenance. They ſettled. on him likewiſe 200,000 /. a year for the charge of the 

adminiſtration of juſtice; and other expences of the government, and for the ſu pport 

of his ſtate and dignity as protector; giving him likewiſe White-ball, St. James's 

url ii! 588. 652. | 2 IV hithck, 387. Journal, Nov. 9,12, 22, 23, 24. Dec, 6. 18, 19, 21. 
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| ene * with the park, the Mews, Greenwich, Hampton- Court, Windſer, and nnn 


king's houſes on the ſame. account. They diſabled him from granting any here- 


A. D. "Yr ditary honour, without the conſent of parliament: but what grated moſt upon him 


was, that they granted him the protectorſhip only for life, and would not make it 
hereditary in his family. He had ſet his heart upon carrying this point, and 
thought himſelf ſure of ſucceeding: but when it came to the queſtion, of 260 
members then in the houſe, only 60 voted for it; the reſt reſolving to continue that 
dignity elective. This vote expreſſing a contempt for Cromwell and his family, put 
him out of all patience; and the articles of government, by which he was limited 
in the exerciſe of his power, being multiplied from 42 to 60, and the bill engroſſed 
with a proviſo, that unleſs he agreed to them all, no part thereof ſhould be made uſe 


of as a law, or be binding to the people, he took a ſudden reſolution of diſſolving 
the houſe, though the time of its ſitting, appointed by the firſt eee of 85. 
went. was not expired. It was diſſolved on Fan. 22. 


os * Journal, Jan 7. 255 1 Negot de Bordeaux, | Feb. 1. | 


The Author propoſed to have crits on this Volume to the Reftoration 3 but 
: Death 1 put a Period to it ſooner. 
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A " 
\ BBOT- (George) archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, diſperſes reaſons for his diſſent from 


Eſſex, g. Suſpended about eight months for his 
favouring the Puritans; which difgrace he im- 
puted to Buyckingham's hatred, and his own de- 
clining to promote the loan, 180. 
Agitators and the levellers ſuppreſſed for a while 
y Fairfax, 1 NE NS + | 
Alresfard, battle there March 29, 1644, $11. 
Ambayna, cruelties exerciſed upon the Engliſh there, 
by the Dutch, 120. 7 | 
Anne of ' Denmark, conſort to James I, dies at 
Hampton-Court of a dropſy, 56. 
Articles of the church of England: how a clauſe 
in the xx came to be omitted in ſome copies, 
401% 202«: 0 5 | 
Aſcham, who had been concerned in the late king's 
trial, being ſent as an agent to Madrid, is 
ſinated the day after his arrival by five Engliſh 
and Scotch, 625. 3 
Aſſembly of divines met July 1, 1643, all but three 
of the Preſbyterian ſtamp, 48 3. 
Aſton (Sir A.) governor of Reading, wounded in the 
head, during the ſiege, by a ſhivered tile, 475. 
Aubigny (lord) on the king's fide, ſlain at the battle 
of Edge-hill, 458. 


B 


Bacon (Sir Francis] is made lord keeper, 41. 1s 
declared lord chancellor, and created baron of 
Verolam, 47. Being impeached of corruption, 
lays aſide the thoughts of a defence, makes his 
ſubmiſſion, and is ſeverely ſentenced, 73—77- 
After two days impriſonment, is releaſed, and 


retirement and ſtudy, de dies April q, 1626, the 
greateſt man on earth, 777. 
Balmerino (lord) received ſentence of death for a 
treaſonable libel, but was pardoned, 222. 
Barebone's parliament: an aſſembly of mean, illi- 
terate, and enthuſiaſtical creatures, whom Crom- 


well ſummoned by writs, in 1653, 658. 


Barnevelt ¶ John Olden) head of the Arminians, who 
oppoſed Maurice prince of Orange head of the 


Caluiniſis; beheaded, in contempt of the funda- 
mental laws of the Belgic liberty, 5 3 55 . 
Baſtwick, a phyſician, proſecuted in the ſtar- 

chamber, for his Flagellum epiſcoporum Latia- 


lium, and ſeverely puniſhed, 235—2 37+ Makes 


a a triumphant entry into Londbn, 306. 
Bath (knights of the) twenty-ſix created, 41. 


Batten (vice-admiral) diſcharged above 100 cannon | 


upon the houſe wherein the queen lodged in Bur- 
lington-bay ; ſome balls from which went through 
her bed-chamber, 480, 481. | . 
Bavaria (duke of) inveſted with the Palatine 
electorate, at the diet of Ratiſbon in 1622, 98. 
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Bellaſis (lord) made governor of Newark, in the 
room of Sir R. Willis, in 1645, 542. 1870 
Bendbow (capt. Rich, ) ſhot at Shrewſbury, Oct. 1 5, 

1551, for afliſting the king, contrary to an or- 
dinance of the Rump, 6 24. 8 
Benevolences : ſome account of them, 180, 181. 
Bennet hag: judge of the prerogative court 
of Canterbury, impeached of bribery, and ſkreened 
by the Puritans, 77, 6 
Biſhops, or lords ſpiritual, have always been the 
firſt of the eſtates, 347. Opinions of judges for 
their holding courts in their own names, 233, 
234. Clamours againſt them, and exorbitant 


4 F * 
x 


fines laid on ſome, 316. TU 
Biſhops (twelve) driven from the houſe, by the tu- 
mults in 164 1, ſign a proteſtation againſt all pro- 
ceedings there, during their abſence, 305. For 
which they are impeached of high treaſon, and 
ſent to the Lower, 397. Their right of pro- 
teſting vindicated, 397. „FF WR 
Black Friars: the floor of a chamber in the French 
embaſſador's houſe there, falling kills go,, and 


| bruiſes 60 perſons; a Jeſuit preaching, 117, 


118. | 5 
Blake (admiral) takes 26 Dutch merchant ſhips, 
and 3 men of war; and, in July 1652, deſtroys 
their herring-fiſhery, taking 9 men of war, 656. 
Borthwick ¶ Eleazer] a Scotch emiſſary, who tranſ- 

acted affairs with the Non-conformi/ts in Eng- 

land, 243. | | 


Bradoch-down, near Leſkard * A battle there Fan. 


Briſtol (earl of ) begins the attack upon the duke 
of Buckingham, bya petition to the houſe of lords, 


155. The attorney general exhibits articles of 
high treaſon againſt the earl, ib. 
Briſtol city taken by prince Rupert in Fuly 1643, 
488. Retaken by Fairfax, September q, 1645, 
bis fine remitted. Having ſpent five years in | | h 


. 5 | 
Brooke (lord) his character, 303. Beſieging the 


Co ſe of Lichfield, and devoutly praying, that God 
would give ſome token of his approbation, he 
was ſhot with a muſquet ball through the eye- 
hole of his helmet, and died inſtantly, on March 


2, being S. Chad's day, to whoſe memory the 


church was dedicated, 40. 5 
Burge (Dr. Cornelius) rector of 8. Magnus, declared 
at the head of a great mob, ** Theſe are my 
band dogs; I can ſet them on, and take them 
ce off again,” 341. | 3 
Burgeſs, vicar of Mitney, cenſured and impriſoned 
by the commons, for charging the Puritans with 
breaking all the ten commandments, &c. 188. 


| Burley (capt.) endeavouring to reſcue his majeſty 


out of Cari/broke-ca/tle, is taken, condemned, and 
executed in 1647-8, 577. e ee 
Burton ¶ Henry) formerly turned out from being 
chaplain to the prince of Wales, proſecuted for 
a libellous ſermon, and puniſhed, 235 — 237. 
Makes a triumphant entry into London, with 
Prynne, 306. 1 TY. 


Capiz: 
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C 


der Sir Edward Cecil, created viſcount 1/imble- houſes, in the banqueting-room, "about paſſing 
don, 143. Which miſcarried chiefly through the bill for tonnage and poundage, 206. But 


the bad conduct of the earl of Eſſex, 144. 


Calvert (Sir George) clerk of the council, made ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, 55, 56. 


; * 


Calvin, by his vain, buſy, pragrnatical temper, in- 


termeddling in the affairs of countries to which 


he had no relation, ſtarting diſputes, and creat- 


ing diviſions, ſtopped the progreſs of the refor- 
mation, and ſaved the papacy from ruin, 3. 


Cape! (lord) beheaded in March 1648-9, 615. 
Carew (Sir Alexander) condemned by martial law, 


and executed in Dec. 1644, 519, 520. 


Carleton (lord) ſecretary of ſtate, 198. 


Curliſie (earl of) ſent with the earl of Holland, em- 


baſlador to France, 123. 


Carnarvon (earl of) killed at Newbury 1643, 495. 


Carr ( Robert) his riſe, made viſcount Rochęſter, 9, 


— 


10. Created earl of Somerſet, and made lord 


warden of the Cinque Ports, and chamberlain of 
the houſhold, 29. Is removed from all his poſts, 


and ſent priſoner to the Tower, 30—32. Is 


tried and condemned for the murder of Sir 


11 He, with his Idy 
(the divorced counteſs of Ee) who had 


pleaded guilty, Jay impriſoned ſeven years in the 


* 


divert them from proſecuting the duke of Buck- 


Tower, was afterwards confined to his country- 


ſeat, and pardoned about four months before the 


king's death, !5, © 


\ 


parliament, 190, 191. He impriſons and 
proſecutes ſeveral perſons, for refuſing to 
pay the cuſtoms, 199. Speaks to both 


the commons perſiſted in going on with the com- 
plaints of merchants, &c. 201. On March 2, 
the ſpeaker having, by his majeſty's expreſs or- 
der, adjourned them to the 1oth ; Sir J. Elpt, 
with eight others raiſed! a riot, locked the door, 
held the ſpeaker down..in his chair, Ac. 203, 
204. The king, on the 1oth, diſſolves the 
parliament, 204. Publiſhes a declaration con- 
cerning the cauſes of the diſſolution, 205. Com- 
mits nine members to the Tower; proſecutes, 
fines, and impriſons them, 205, 206. Declares 
his reſolution, not to call another parliament till 


the nation is in a better temper, 207. Proſe- 


” 


* 


cutes the Puritanical feoffees for buying impro- 


pfiations, 210, 211. Revives K. James's pro- 
clamation for lawful tecreations on Sundays, 214. 
Sets out for Edenburgh, is crowned there, 
1633, and holds a parliament, 216, Or- 
ders a by wal fe be drawn up by the | biſhops, 
&c. for that kingdom, 218, 219. Erects Edtn- 
 burgh into a dope 219: Reſolves to re- 
ſume grants of church- lands, &c. which he did 


_ afterward by degrees, 217, 218. Returns to 


Greenwich, Fuly 20, 219. Sets forth a book of 
canons for Scotland, under. the rent ſeal, 228. 


126. Is not crowned till February 2, following, his Wee which met April 13, 1640, 


them. 27 


ng for the 
late remonſtrance, and falling upon the proceed- 
ings againſt Sir J. Ehet, &c. he ſends for the 
two houſes, on il 21, in order to quicken 
277. This having no effect, he com- 
lains to the houfe of lords; w* O, in a con- 


en 


without taking a ſupply into conſideration; the 


king, on May 5, ſends for the ſpeaker to court; 


takes him with him to the houſe of lords, and 


ingbam, 157. Empowers the duke to explain diſſolves the parliament, 282, In this diſtreſs, 
bis meaning the next day, in a conference be- 


tween the two houſes, 157, 158. The com- 
mons 


1 


They ae up a remonſtrance; but before it is 
preſented, the king diſſolves them on * 155 


1626, 169. The remon/lrance publiſhed and 
diſperſed: the king anſwered it, in a declaration, 


170,171. He raiſes money by loan, 180, &c. His 
third pattiament met March 17, 1627-8, 184. 


' Palſes the petition of right, 185—187. The 


very next day, the commons ſet themſelves 
to draw up a remonſtrance againſt tonnage and 
poundage, &c. 189, 190. On June 26, the 
king ſent for the commons, who were then 
reading their remon/trance; and prorogued the 
| 4 a a 


he is relieved, by a voluntary loan of 300,000 /. 
from ſome lords of his council, and private geri- 


on with the proſecution, 159, &c. _ tlemen about the City, 286. He truſts the mar- 


quis of Hamilton with the affairs of Scotland, who 


* 
* # 
*% 


acts a moſt treacherous part, ib. By his advice, 


and that of Yane and Hollands, &c, he calls a 


great council to meet him at Jo; whither he 
was advanced againſt the Scots, 290. The 
council met Sept. 24, and by their advice, his 


majeſty is perſuaded to treat with the Scors, and 
Call a parliament in England, 292, &c. His ma- 


jeſty goes to Edenburgh in Auguſt, where a par- 
liament was ſitting; and returns in November, 
367, &c. By promoting his enemies in Scot- 

nd, according, to Hamilton advice, he made 
Lan n d Wy R 42 his 
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| his friends diſpirited; wh, being out of power; 


were not able to ſerve him, 369. 


He calls his laſt parliament ; and does not interpoſe 


in eleQions, «th 297. Inſtead of riding in 
pomp, he goes in his barge to M gſtminſter, en- 


ters the Abbey by the eaſt door, hears a ſermon; 


and goes from thence to the houſe of lords, 


Nov. 3, 1640, 298. When they had fat about 
fix weeks; and employed themſelves only about 
grievances, he ſent for them to II bite- ball, and 
put them in mind of the ſtate of his affairs, 32, 


| 2 This had no effect: for' op fell imme- 


ately upon Papiſts, &c. 323. He paſſes the 
act for triennial parliaments, 324. In order to 
fave Strafford, he, by Hamilton's advice, admits 
the earls of Bedford, Hertford, Warwick, Efſex, 
and Briftol, 'with the lords Say, Savile, and 
Meandevile, or Kimbolton, to be of his privy coun- 
eil; of doing which he ſoon repents, 339. At 
the perſuaſion of ſome of them, particularly Say, 
he declares in the houſe'of lords, that he cannot 


in conſcience aſſent to the bill of attainder againſt 


Strafford, 340. The next day the general ſub- 
ject of the ſermons in the city, was the neceſſity 
of Juſtice now to be ated upon ſome great de- 
linquents, 341. On Monday, a rabble of about 
6e00 porters, &c. armed with ſwords and ſtaves, 
went down to Mhite- hall, roaring out Fuſtice and 
execution, headed by Dr. Burges, 341. The bill 
of attainder having paſſed the lords, thouſands of 
the rabble beſieged: the court at I hite- hall, cry- 
ing out Fuftice, juſtice, we will have juſtice, 349. 


On Sunday morning, 5. the next day, his 


majeſty was adviſed by Dr. Juæon, biſhop of Lon- 
don; Not to paſs it, upon any conſideration,; 


44 againſt the dictates of his conſcience,” 350. 


The ſame day, the primate of Armagh, and the 
biſhops of Durham, Carliſle, and Lincoln, all 


Calviniſts, adviſed him to paſs it, ib. Some of 
them aſſerted, «© That he had two conſciences, 


„one perſonal, the other political, and that in 
< regal acts he was to be guided only by the 


& latter, ib. They went again in the evening, 


when Williams of Lincoln delivered him a paper, 
which is generally thought to have prevailed 
with him to ſign à commiſſion, late that night, 
Foy paſling the bill, ib. þ This 1 _—_—_— 
bly'a ſpurious letter, counterfeited as the earl's 


hand; and by the bearer, 351353. The 


commons, in November, having preſented a Re- 
monſtrance of the tate; &. to the king, he de- 
ſired it might not be publiſhed, till they had re- 
ceived his anſwer: but they printed and di- 
ſperſed it immediately, 16. * 
publiſhed an arfwer and decluration, 385, 386. 
Zealous for the relief of Ireland, and miſled * 

the 


mis Sollicitor St. Job's advice; he went to the 
haouſe of lords) and propoſed, that the bill about 


prefling, there depending, might paſs with a 
ſalus jure both to king and people, 389, 390. 


On which both houſes joined in a remonſfrunci, 


declaring that he had violated theit privileges, 


ec. ib. His majeſty, on Jun. 3, exhibits articles 
of high treaſon againſt lord Kimbolton,'and five 


members of the commons, ſending the ſerjeant 


at arms to demand them, 398400. He goes 
che next day to the houſe of commons, and de- 


uilege, 1b. On the zth, he goes to a common 


council, where he is inſulted by one Fytiue; 
1 mob, 401. 


\\'The' king's Poing to the houſe juſtified, 402. 


„Being contitually inſulted by mobs dt i- 


dall, he retoves wich his family to Nampron- 
Vol, IV. hy 


© majefty' ſoon 


Court, thence to Windſor, 405, 406. He ſends 
a meſſage to the two houſes the 20th, in writ- 
ing, 412. On their petition, he removes Sir J. 
Byron from the charge of the Tower, and puts 
in Sir John Conyers, whom they recommended, 


415. He paſſes the bills for preſſing, and for the 


excluſion of biſhops, Feb. 14, ib. The v 
ſame day, he received the ordinance of bot 
houſes concerning the militia: in anſwer to 
which, he ſent. a meſſage. on the 28th, 416; 
Having ſeen the queen embarked at Dover, he 
returns to Greenwich, and removes thence with 
the prince to Theobald's, ib, And diſcovering, 
that there was a deſign to ſeize the prince, he 
removes to Newmarket; and from thence moves 


_ northward, 418. He declares his fixed reſo- 


lution of going in perſon againſt the 7riþþ rebels, 
420. He goes to Hull on April 23; where 
Hotham refuſes to admit him, 428. The two 
houſes having ordered their ordinance about the 
militia to be put in execution all over England, 
and drawn out that of London, on May 10,1642, 
the king, on the 12th, ſummons the gentlemen 
of the county to York; and takes a troop of fifty 
gentlemen, and a regiment of 600 trainbands 
for his guard, 430. He receives his great ſeal : 
and publiſhes two declarations, in anſwer to thoſe 
of the parliament, 434. | Sends an anſwer to 
their nineteen propoſitions, 436, 437. Thirty- 
five peers, and hve lords of the council, being 
with the king at Tori, ſubſcribe a declaration, 
that his majeſty had no intention of making war 
upon his parliament ; as had been aſſerted in 
their votes, 439, 440. His majeſty iſſues 
commiſſions of array; and receives, in the 
beginning of Fuly, 200 barrels of powder, 
3000 arms, and ſeven or eight field pieces, 
ught in Hollande by the queen, 443, 444 
He is diſappointed in ſecuring the fleet, 355 
And in his attempt to recover Hull, 447, 448. 
Colonel Gering, governor of Portſmouth, declares 
for the king, 451. Port/mouth being inveſted 
by Waller, the king, by a proclamation, declares 


* 


Ee a rebel and traitor, for levying war againſt 


him; and all officers, who ſhould not immedi- 
ately quit their commands, involved in the ſame 
guilt of high treaſon, 452. The king, having 
raiſed a body of 5000 horſe, but being weak in 
infantry,” advanced as far as Coventry, Aug. 20: 
but finding the gates ſhut againſt him, returned 


to Nottingham, and, on the 22d, ſet up his 


ſtandard there, . 


The king ſends u meſſage to the two houſes, on 


Aug. 25; propoſing a treaty of pence by com- 
miſſioners, A N een on Sept. 55 
offering, that if they would, on a certain day of 
their own appointment, recall their declarations, 
he would on the ſame recall his proclamations, 
und take down his ſtandard, ib. The king, 
:whoſe forces were about- 4000 horſe, and near 
as mahy foot, marches to Mallington, about ſeven 
miles from Shrewſbury 5 where he makes a pro- 
teſtation to his army: and is received into the 


latter place; Where his foot increaſed to 10,000, 


455, 456. | He marches through Wolverbamp- 
Ba by — to'Edgetot near Banbury, where he ar- 
tives O04; 22, and the next day wins the battel 
uf Bagel, Elb, army; by the: loſs in the 


'batrel; und the deſertion after it, was leſs. by at 


aft 8500 men, 457, 458, The king marches 


to Oed, and dn after by Wallingford to Read- 


ing; and at the ſame time, prince Rupert, by 
(Henley, ta Lolbroot: meu while ſome meſſage 
at 7 - onto treaty, but Wichout effect, 460, 


461. 


670 


461. Eſſex having poſted forces about Mindſor, 
King flor, and Aclen; his majeſty left Readings 
Nov. 10, and joined his troops at Colnbrook.. Lo 
prevent which from being ſurrounded, prince 
Rupert attacked two or three of Ee beſt re- 
giments poſted at Brainford, killing many, and 
taking above 600 priſoners, c. His majeſty 
did not purſue this advantage, but retired to 
Reading, that he might not hinder the two houſes 
from ſending propoſitions, 462. Lo whom he 
ſends a meſlage from Qatlands, Nov. 18, ſhew- 


ing the neceſſity he was under of ſeizing Brain- 


ford, and expreſſing his deſire of receiving their 


propoſitions for peace, ib. The king receives a 


petition, from the common council of London, 
Jan. q, to which he returned immediately a very 
proper anſwer, 466—468.. He ſends a meſſage 
on April 12, 1643, during the treaty at Oxford, 
to which they gave no anſwer, 473, 474. The 


king, on May 20, ſent a meſſage, deſiring an 


anſwer to his former, propoſals, 476. Soon after 
he had taken Bry/ol, he publiſhed a declaration, 
expreſſing his earneſt deſires of peace, 489. 
Earls of Portland, and of Clare, lords Lovelace 


and Conway go to the king at Oxford, 490, 491. 


Inſtead of advaneing to Londen, from which he 
was diverted by his council, particularly Sir 
John Calepepper; he moves towards Gioucgſter, 


and beſieges it, in Auguſt, 493, 494. Eſſex, hav- 


ing ſupplied it with proviſions and ammunition, 
marches back toward Londen : the king gets be- 
fore him to Newbury, where a battel was fought 
on Sept. 203 the king's army, through the heat 
of ſome young officers, having made the attack 
at great diſadvantage, 495. be king ſummons 
the members who had left Vſiminſter, to meet 
at Oxford on Fan. 22; which they did, much 
more conſiderable in number and- fortunes than 
thoſe at Heſiminſter; being no leſs than 50 peers, 
and 141 commoners, 500. They write a letter 
to the earl of Eſex, deſiring a treaty of peace z 
which having no effect, the king writes himſelf, 


with as little ſucceſs: they then publiſh a declara- 


tion in defence of his majeſty, 501 503. The 
king, having beaten Haller at Cropredy- bridge, and 


driven Eſer out of the Weſt, ſends a letter to 
the two houſes on Sept. 8, 1644, putting them 


in mind of his meſſage from Eveſbam, and de- 
firing ſuch an anſwer, as might give his ſubjects 
ſome hopes of deliverance from their calamities, 
515, 516. Having received and conſidered. the 
propoſitions of the parliament, Nov. 8, in re- 


turn ſent. them a meſſage by two lords; which 


produced the. treaty of Uxbridge, 517. bis 
treaty began Jan. 30, and laſted only twenty 
days; their commiſſioners breaking it off abrupt- 
1y, on the 20th day, 519. Prince Rupert and 
Goring having joined his majeſty's forces, mak- 
ing in alt 5000 foot, and 6000 hotſe, the king 
marching northward, arrive at Tutbury; where 
the northern deſign was laid aſide, on hearing 
that Fairfax. was come before Orford. He 
ſent Six 44. Langdals to Leicefter, which being 


taken, he marched towards Oxford: Fune.;5th : 


but hearing at Daventry, that Fairfax was at 
Brickill with double the number, he retreated to 


| Harborqueh. There, on advice, that he was 


not above ſix miles off, à feſolution was taken 
of fighting the next morning, June ng; when 
his majeſty was RO at . $34» 


535. After the battel; he zetired with his broken 
troops that night to Abl, the naxt day to Lich- 


feli; thence to Bewdely, and by, Hereford,'\.to 
. Cardiff. Where having ſtaid ix. weebe, he 
1 8 


. wy 


| given bim the faiteſt promiſes of 


Scoteb army »baſate:i Newark; gl Tide) to 


marched back, on Aug. 5, towards: Ludladu, 
thence to Lichfield, with oo horſe anddrageens, 
and ſo to Doncaſier, in order ta get to intro, 
537. But changing his route, he mart hed 40. 
Newark, and having beaten up ſome of the re- 
bels troops at Srilton and Huntington, arrived, on 
Aug. 29, at Oxford, 541. Aſter ne day's ſtay 
in that place, he marched in two more to Han- 
ceſter, and thence to Hereford, where he made 
poſſible preparations for the relief of Briſtal: 
but was there ſurprized with the bad news of it, 
ſurrender, ib. Having continued near a _ 
at Hereford, uncertain which way to move; he 
at laſt reſuming the deſign of gattingto MAontreſs, 
paſſed. over the hills of Males to Chirke-caftle, 
intending to paſs through. Cheſhire, Lancaſbire, 
and Cumberland. But an army of xebels: lying 
before Che/ter, he ſent Sir M. Langdats on Sept. 
25,thither in the morning, with the beſt part of 
the horſe ; and he himſelf, with the reſt, and 
his guards, entered the town in the evening. 
But they were defeated the next day by Peynts, 
& c. which diſaſter quite broke the deſign upon 
Scotland, ib. The day following, his majeſty 
moved to Denbigh; where ſtaying three or four 
days to rally his ſcattered troops, he moved to 
Bridgenorth, thence to Newark, and ſo to {#el- 
beck. From which place be ſent lord Digby; 


Sir M. Langdale, &. with 1500 horſe: toward 


Montroſs, his lordſhip having the chief com ; 
mand. This new general was deſeated at 
Sherburn, Od. 15, by col. Copley but eſcaped 
with loo horſe to Dumfreis; where his troops 
mutinying, he. left them, and embarked ſoon af: 
ter for Ireland, 542. His majeſty; having been 
treated at Newar# with great inſofence by prinee 


Rupert, Maurice, and other diſcontented officers, 


bade them depart; which they did the next day, 
and ſoon embarked. He himſelf leaving New= 
art, Nov. 3, about ten at night, arrived at Oæ- 
ford on the 5th, 543. On Dec. 5, he: ſent a 
letter to the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, deſir- 
ing a ſafe conduct for the duke of Richmand, &c. 
to come with propoſitions; and receiving no an- 
ſwer, ſent another on the 15th. This meeting 
with the ſame neglect, he offered in two others, 
to come and hold a perſonal treaty for forty:days, 
upon aſſurance of his freedom and ſaſety. This 
having been refuſed, upon ſome trifling ob- 
jections, he condeſgended to anſwer them by 
ſeveral meſſages in January, ib. No reply be- 
ing vouchſafed to theſe meſſages, he put them in 
mind of them by two more, offering, “ If he 
might have the faith of both houſes, for the 
« 2 of his honour, perſon, and eſtate, 
« c. he would diſband his forces, and return 
to his parliament, Ac. Sc. His majeſty had 
ordered lord Afeley to meet him with 2000 
horſe and foot near Stow in the Woulds, dehgning 
to join him there with 1 500 borſe from Oæſuru, 
in. order to relieve; Banbury e but his lordſhip 
defeated, and taken priſoner, with moſt of his 
foot; 400 horſe only eſcaping to Oxford. , This 
rendered the king's caſe quite de ſperate, 544, 
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The eommem having teſolued arch ds that, if 


his majeſty came to Londam againſt their advice, 
the committee ſor the militia ſhonld ſecure his 
perſon; and the Scat, on the contrar phone 
| by, Ge. 

ft. Oxfard.very. early Aprii 27,2646: attended 
by two perſons, and arriued - on: May's, ig the 
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houſes being informed bf- his majeſty's with- 
drawing himſelf, cauſed proclamation to- be 
made May 4, that whoever harboured or con- 
cealed his perſon, or knew of the harbouring, 
Sc. ſhould be proſecuted as a traitor, &c: 15. 
The king having given order for the ſurrender 
of Newark, the Scots marched from thence; and 
arrived at Newcaftle'the'13th; where knowing 
themſelves to be ſafe from the parliament, they 
broke all their engagements with his majeſty, 
kept him cloſe priſoner, chaſed hburnham from 
him, and ifſued à proclamation, threatening 
death againſt all who had ſerved him, if they pre- 
ſumed to come among them; putting Laneric, 
with others moſt active againſt him, about his 
perſon, 548, 549. At the importunity, or ra- 
ther force, of the Scots, he orders Montroſs to lay 
down his arms: and at the defire of the two 
houſes, delivers up all his fortreſſes into their 
hands, ib. The Scott preſs the king to take the 
ſolemn league and coveniint, to impoſe it on all 
perſons, and to eftabliſh the Preſbyterian govern- 
ment, $50. The commons had in April pub- 
liſhed a declaration, ſetting forth, that they had 
done enough for ſettling that government ac- 
cording to the covenant ; but would not grant it 
an arbitrary power and juriſdiction, &c. ib. The 
king abſolutely rejected the demands of the 
Scots; who'then threatened to deſert him, and 
give him up to the Engliſb, ib. At the latter 
end of July, the king receiving ſome propoſitions 
by commiſſioners from the two houſes, aſked 
them, What power would be left him, in cafe 
he ſhould agree to them? To which queſtion 
they were not able to give any anſwer. 551, He 
meditates an eſcape; which was contrived, and 
diſcovered to his barber, by V. Murray, 552. 
A bargain is driven betwixt the Scots and the 
commons for the ſale of the king; wha is to be 
delivered up to the latter, on payment of 
200, O00 J. and as mach more within a year, 
That ſum” having been ſent down in ſpecie to 
Scotland, the king was delivered, on Jan. 28, to 
the Engliſb commiſſioners, who carried him to 
Holdenby, 553, 554. On May 12, he ſent a let- 
ter to the two! bodles, in anſwer to the propoſi- 
tions preſented to him in July. On receiving 
which. the lords were for removing him to Oat- 
undi, as à place more convenient for a treaty ; 
but the commons would not concur, 562. The 
king is carried from Ho/denby, on June 45 by 
cornet Foyer with à party of 500 horſe to the 
army. Which bold ſtep was taken, without the 
knowledge of Fairfax,'by Cromwell and Ireton; 
- who owned it, and ſatisfied him, by pretending | 
it was done; to prevent a defign of removing 
the king to London, 563. From the time the 
king had been taken from Holdenly, he had been 
forced to remove from place to place with the f 
atmy; being treated every where with reſpect. 
And when he was fixed at Humpton-Ceurt, he 
nad the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his children, of be- 
ing attended by his chaplains, and viſited by the 
- nobility who had adhered to him, 57 1. From 


hence he returned an anſwer to the propoſitions, CHART ES II, born Ay 29, 1630, 20 


ſent him by the two houſes; which anſwer had 
5 my peruſ 2 and' altered by-Cromwe well and Jreton. 
And yet they in the debate about it, which took up 
three days, made the moſt bitter invectives againſt | 

it: which Cromuell excuſed to major Hunting- 
ten, by pretending it was done to ſound the depths 
bf the. virulence of the Proſtyterians,”Aﬀter'the 
debate it was- voted; that his majeRty's anſwer 
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noon- day, 1b. : 
father to Briſial in March 1645, and made 


deing for, but che king againſt it 393,  Hav- 


bein 


ſhould” be made for his aſſent or difſent, 5 


The major, who did not at all like Crane, | 


excuſe, and ho ſoon after diſcovered the vio- 
lent deſigns of the officers, ” adviſed his majeſty 
to conſider of ſome way for his preſervation : 
and had actually provided a ſecure lodging for 
him in London, 1b. In conſequence of which, 
the king; on Nov. 11, at night, having a boat 
ready, got alone to the Thamss" ſide; and croſſed 


over to Ditton, where 'Berkeley, Ligg, and Abb. 


burnham waited for him with horſes. His de- 
ſign was for London; but Afbburnham, diſſuading 
him from it, led him into Hampſhire; whence it 


was hoped he might find a paſſage to Jerſey : 


but being diſappointed, and not knowing what 
to do, he went to the old counteſs of Southamy- 
ton's at Tichfield. Here Aſhburnham propoſed 
his going to the iſle of Wight, under the pro- 
tection of Hammond; whom he repreſented as a 
man of honour: and was diſpatched thither with 
Berkeley, being ordered, not to let Hammond 
know where his majeſty was, till he had pro- 
miſed not to deliver him up, 574. Though 
Hammond would not do this, they conducted him 
with three or four of his ſoldiers to Tichfield, ' to 
the great ſurprize of his majeſty, who cried out 


they had undone him; but, ſeeing no remedy, 


went with them to Cariſbroke-caſtle, $75. On 
Nev. 17, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes, of- 
fering to grant the ſubſtance of their demands 
for his life, ſo far as he could with a fafe con- 
ſcience: and receiving no anſwer, ſent another 
to deſire a perfonal treaty, They, in return, 
ſent him four bills, which they required him to 
paſs, before they would agree to any treaty. 
Againſt theſe bills the three Scorch commiſ- 
fioners, who accompanied thoſe that brought 
them, having proteſted, as dethroning his ma- 
jeſty ; and with whom he had juſt ſigned a 
treaty; he rejected them, in an anſwer delivered 
Dec. 28, and preſſed again for a perſonal treaty, 
ib. The commons much incenſed, voted on 
Fan. 3, That no more addreſſes ſhould be 
“ made to his majeſty, &c.” to which the lords, 


after ſeveral debates, in the ſpace of twelve days, 


gave their aſſent, 576. The moment the king 
Pad delivered his laſt anſwer, Hammond diſ- 
miſſed all his old ſervants, and would not ſuffer 
him to ſtir out of the lines of the caſtle, 57%. 
Is more ſtrictly confined, and denied his uſual 


wine, and linen, 595. Holds à treaty with 
commiſſioners from the parliament at Newport, 


— 600. Is removed by a troop of horſe, c. 
Is Hurft-taftle on Dec. 13 which he might have 
prevented by an eſcape, but would not, having 


given his word to the contrary, ib, He is 


guarded by col. Harriſon from Hurft-caftle to 


James's, Jan. 19, 603. His trial begun the 
20th, is ſentenced the 27th, 604. Some paſ- 


ſages preparatory to his death, '604, 605. He 
| is beheaded Jan. 30 605. His children, 606, 


60%. His character, 607610. ee 5 
9. On 
which day a "_ ſtar appeared jn the eaſt at 


was ſent by the king hie 
captain general of the Weſt, 528. Quits Pen- 


mw dennis-eaſtle,” retiring firſt to Sci, then to 
Jerſey 544. Is much follieſted to go into Scot- 


by thoſe who had ſold his father; the queen 


ing 


was a denial of the propoſitions ; and that theſe 
turned into bills, one application more 
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ing taken the fleet under his command, he leaves 
the duke his brother at the Hague, and ſails for 
the Downes in 1648; where he takes arich 
Eaft-India ſhip, and one laden with cloth from 
London, 594. But for want of a ſecure port to 
receive the prizes, does not make that advantage 
of them, which otherwiſe he might have done, 
ib, He was at the Hague, when his father was 
murdered ; and ſoon after was proclaimed in 
England at Pontefratt-caſile, in Ireland, and at 
Edenburgh in Scotland, as rightful king, but not 
to be admitted to the government, till he had 
taken the covenant, 611, 612. Leaves the 
Hague in Fune 1649, and goes through Flanders 
into France, arriving at S. Germain in Fuly, 614. 
Concludes a treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners 
at Breda in May 1650, 626, 627. Arrives on 
the coaft of Scotland in Fune 16, but is not ſuf- 
fered to go aſhore till he had taken the covenant, 
631. His uneaſy ſituation there, being con- 
ſtrained to ſubmit to great indignities, and to 
do many things againſt his conſcience, 632. Is 
crowned at Scone on January 1, 1550-1, 635. 
Marches, with the Scotch army under David 
Leſley, into England: which is intirely routed at 
ercgſter, by Cromwell, Sept. 3, 637, 638. He 
makes his eſcape: a particular account of the 
manner of it, 639—651. Being landed at Fe- 
camp in Normandie, Oel. 17, he went to Paris, 
653. Where the uſe of a room in the Lowvre 
for divine ſervice, had been taken away from 


Dr. Ceſin in his abſence; nor could his majeſty 


et it reſtored, 654. He is in great indigence at 
aris, 655, Has not the leaſt reaſon to expect 
any aſſiſtance from foreign princes, all of them 
being devoted to their own intereſts, 660. His 
ſhips under. prince Rupert being returned in. a 
bad condition, are ſold to enable him to pay his 
debts, and leave France, 664. He receives 
3000 J. brought by Mr. Seymour, from the mar- 
quis of Hertford and the earl of Southampton; 
who, fearing that Mazarin, might deliver him 
up, preſs his immediate departure, ib. He ac- 
cordingly leaves Paris "_ 1654, goes to the 
| Spaa, thence to Aia- la- 
ſpent ſome time with the princeſs of Orange, he 
proceeded to Cologne, in which place he paſſed 
the winter, 66 5 i 


Charles Louis, eldeſt ſurviving ſon of the late elector 


'Palatine, comes into England, to promote his 
own affairs, and a match of his ſiſter Elizabeth 
with Ladiſſaus * os Poland, 227. Is defeated 
near Lingea in 
233. Paſling privately through France, is diſ- 
covered, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Viu- 
cennes, ib. Comes into England in 1644, takes 
the covenant, fits in the aflembly of divines for 
eight months, and makes all poſſible court to the 
two houſes, in hopes of mounting his uncle's 
throne ;z but only gets 8 000 l. a year allowed him 
by the commons, out of his majeſty's revenue, 


- $23» 324. | | 
Ch IV, king of Denmark, landed at Yar- 
mouth, and coming incognito to London, ſurprized 
the queen his ſiſter with a viſit at Denmark, now 
Somerſet, houſe, July 21, and returned Aug. 1, 
Chute (Walter ) late member of the houſe of com- 

mons, impriſoned, 28. n 
Clergy of the church of England perſecuted by at- 
tending committees, c. 316. Of the epiſcopal 
Church of Scotland, who had been turned out 


there, debarred from any preferment here, 320. 
Cale (Sir Egward) lord chief juſtice: of the king's 


elle; where having 


e/ipbalia by count Hatzfeld, 


| bench, threatens the chancellor with a premanire, 
34+ 35. Is turned out and proſecuted, 41. His 
character, ib. 73. | Pb, 
Cokhefler ſurrendered to abu 1% . 
Colepepper (Sir J.) his character, 304, 305. Made 
chancellor of the exchequer for life, 398. 
Commendams : the cafe of them, 35—39. 155 
Common council of Landon gotten over to the ſide 
of the factious commons, 303. | 
Commons (the houſe of) in the parliament of 1614, 
having ſate above two months, without conſider- 
ing a ſupply, are diſſolved June 28, 28. In 
1621, they ſhew a great deſire of a power of ju- 
dicature, in the caſe of Edward Lhyd ; but are 
prevented by the king, 78—80. They paſs a 
prote/tation, claiming the liberties and privileges 
of parliament to be their b;rthright, and order it 
to be entered in their journal, 92. 


ba — 


Convocation in 1640 ſits aſter the diſſolution of the 


parliament, having received a new commiſſion; 
_ draws up a declaration, makes canons, and grants 
the king fix benevolences, 282, 283. 
Contuay ( Edward lord) ſuffers the Scots to paſs the 
Tyne at Newburne, 287, 288. $5) 
Cook (Sir F.) ſecretary of ſtate, 1988. | 
Cornwallis (Sir Charles) member of the late houſe 
of commons, impriſoned, 28. | 
Cofin (Dr.) his remarkable caſe, 317—319. | 
Cattington (Sir Francis) ſecretary to prince Charles, 
attends him to Spaine, 104. Having been creat- 
ed a baron, and made chancellor of the exche- 
quer before, is now made maſter of the wards, 
and appointed of the cabinet council for foreign 
affairs, 229. Removed from being conſtable of 
the Tower, earl of Neuport ſucceeding him, 
352. And from the maſterſhip of the wards, to 
make room for lord Say and Sele, ib. He and 
Sir E. Hyde go by Paris embaſladors to Madrid 
in 1649: the latter returns ſoon to the Lew 
Countries; the former retires to /alladelid, where 
he died about a year after, 624. | 
Covenant (ſolemn league and) formed in Scotland, 
260. lhe covenanters ſet up a new form of 
| government there, ib. Prepare for war, 265. 
Break through the articles of pacification, 273. 
Apply to Francs for ſuccours, 274. It is taken 
by both houſes, the aſſembly of divines, and the 
Scotch commiſſioners, dn Sept. 25, 164.3, the like 
done at Edenburgh, O#. 13, by the convention 
of eſtates, &c. 495. Impoſed upon all ranks, 
orders, and profeſhons, 498. 


Council (a great) called by the king at York, which 
met Sept, 24, 1640. 290. The true nature of 
ugh 4000, , OD at ares 
Council of ſtate, appointed in 1648, conſiſting of 
forty perſons, ſixteen military officers, eight 

members of the commons, fn oe two judges, 
two lawyers, and the, reſt citizens and gentle- 

men, 616. 5 e Io, 1 
Cranfield ( Lianel) earl of Midalzſar, lord treaſurer, 
impeached, fined 50,000 J. and impriſoned, 116, 
117. Pardoned at the acceſſion of Charles I, 
Cromwell (Oliver) declared that had not the remon- 
_ France paſſed Nov. 22, 1640 (which, was carried 
_ after midnight only by nine voices) he, with ſe- 
veral others, deſigned to have retired. to New 
England, 384. Bei n of a trogp in £/- 
es regiment, on the day of the battle at 
Eater bill, he went up into a ſteeple; whence 
obſerving that the rebels horſe were routed, 
. he ſwung, down by a bell- rope, and popes 
away with his troop, 458. When the ſelf-deny- 
ing ordinance paſſed, he offered to reſign his 
8 command; 
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command ; but was excepted, firſt for forty days, 


then for three or four months, and at'laſt for 


a time indefinite, 524. His recommendation 
procured Fairfax the command of the new- mo- 
delled army and he was in effect general him- 
felf, having an abſolute command over the other, 
525. He, with his body of horſe, is chieflyinſtru- 
mental in gaining the victory at Naſeby,'in 1645, 


535. Forms two councils in the army: one of 


two or three corporals and ſerjeants out of each 
regiment, choſen by the common ſoldiers, and 
called agitaters ; the other of ſuperior officers, 
choſen by thoſe of the ſame rank; each to con- 
fider apart the acts and orders of the parliament 
in relation to the army. By which two coun- 
cils, the whole army was ſoon united in a reſo- 
Jution, that they would not be diſbanded, 557. 
Having diſclaimed in the houſe all intelligence 
with the army, as to their mutinous proceedings, 
and invoked the curſe of God upon himſelf and 
his poſterity, if he ſhould ever combine with 
them in any attempt contrary to their orders, he 
ſtole out of town that very evening, and, in con- 
cert with Jreton, diſpatched Joyce to ſeize the 
king, and carry him to the army, 563. Crom- 
well had frequently promiſed the king himſelf 
to reſtore him to his juſt rights, and commiſſioned 
major Huntington to aſſure him, „ That he 
< really intended from the bottom of his heart 
ce to perform what he had ſo often profeſſed to 


< him ;: begging of God, that neither himſelf, 


<« his wife, nor children, might ever proſper, if 
<« he did not perform it; and let his adherents 
< be never ſo few, he would ſtand or fall with 
« him,” 572. When his majeſty had drawn up 
an anſwer at Hampton-Court, to the parliament's 
propoſitions, he ſent it to Cromwell and Jreten, 
who altered it; and yet they, in the debate in the 
houſe of commons, made the moſt bitter in- 
vectives inſt it; —— it on done to 
found the depths of the pre/byterian virulence, 57 3. 
He had 5 Sir John Berkeley and Mr. Join 
Aſbburnham, with promiſes, given either by him- 
ſelf, or Jreton, to the latter, and by ſome of his 
officers to the former, for reſtoring his majeſty 
to his juſt authority: and thoſe gentlemen, who 
neither wanted ambition and vanity ; nor 
abounded in underſtanding and judgment, and 
were fond of being inſtruments in ſo gooda work, 
ve too eaſy credit to thoſe aſſurances, 574. 
15 declared lord lieutenant of Ireland, June 22, 
1649, by the Rump, 619. Lands there with 
12,000 men in * and takes Drogheda, 
t. 3; where, on offer of quarter, the rriſon 
having laid down their arms, were butchered ; 
and his barbarity and breach of faith approved 
by the Rump, 621. After great ſucceſs there in 
1650, he returns to London in June, 633. Fair. 
fax throwing up his commiſſion, he is declared 
captain general and commander in chief of all 
. the forces, 634. Entering Scotland in Fuly, he 
intirely routs the Scots at Dunbar, Sept. 3, and 
takes the caſtle of eee th 634, 635: He 
follows the king, who had marched with the 
Scotch army into England in Auguſty and, on 
Sept. 3, gives them a total defeat, 637, 638. 
On April 20, 1653, he goes with his guards to 
the houſe of commons, and turns them all out; 
and diſmiſſing the council of ſtate, takes upon 
himſelf the government, and appoints for a new 
council of ſtate, thirteen of his own creatures, 
657. Iſſues writs, on Fuly 4, to 120 Engliſh, 
five Scots, and five Iriſb, to meet him at eft- 
minſter. When they. met, he delivered them an 
Vol. IV. 


inſtrument under his hand and ſeal, « Confli- 
e tuting them, The ſupreme authority of the com- 
« monwealth, till Nov. 3, 1654,” 658. Aſter a 
ſhort time, on a preconcerted motion made ve 

early, many of them went to M bite hall De- 
cember 12, and delivered to Cromwel! the 
inſtrument; Upon which, he calls a coun- 
cil of officers, who declaring, that the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth ſhould reſide in 
their captain general, affiſted by a council; not 
exceeding twenty-one, nor leſs than thirteen ; an 
inſtrument was drawn up, . Conftituting him 
protector of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; and obliging him to 
<« call a parliament every three years,” &c. &c. 
This inſtrument being read in Meſiminſter- ball, 
on Dec. 16, before the judges, the lord mayor, 


and aldermen, Cremuell took an oath to obſerve 


it: and was proclaimed immediately lord pro- 
tector in all the public places; and being ſoon 
aſter invited to an entertainment at Grocers-hall, 
he dubbed Themas Vyner the lord mayor. On 
New-year's day, he ſignified his elevation to all 
the foreign miniſters, by the maſter of the cere- 
monies ; who let them know, he was to be ad- 
dreſſed and treated, as kings of England uſed to 
be, 659. Signs a treaty of peace with the Dutch 
to his great ſatisfaction, April 5, 661. Deſires 
nothing ſo paſſionately as the title of king 
which the Span; embaſſador encourages him to 
take, by aſſuring him, that his er would 
maintain him on the throne, 663. A new par- 
liament having met, according to the infiru 

ment, he required them in a ſpeech, on Sept. 1 2, 
16 54, to take a teſt or recognition of his go- 
vernment, engaging themſelves to be true to the 
lord protector, &c. and not to alter the govern- 
ment, as ſettled in one ſingle perſon and a par- 
liament, 665. Soon after, taking the air in his 
coach, with his ſecretary Thurloe, in Hyde Park, 
he mounted the box himſelf ; but driving furi- 
ouſly, the horſes ran away, threw the poſtilion 
off, and him out of his ſeat, dragging him a 
conſiderable way, entangled in the harneſs, ib. 


It being the principal view of this parliament to 


abridge his power, though they ſettled on him 


200, O00 J. a year, and gave him White-hall, . 


Fames's, Greenwich, Hampton, and Windſor : 
yet they inſiſted, that a new parliament ſhould 
meet every third year, and fit ſix months; and 


that it ſhould not be in his power to grant any | 


hereditary honour. But what grated moſt upon 
him was, that they would not make the pro- 
tectorſhip neg in his family : which point 
was carried againſt him, to his great ſurprize, by 
a majority of 200 out of 260, This made him 


take a ſudden reſolution of diſſolving them, be- 


fore their appointed time of ſitting was expired, 
which he put in execution on Jan. 22, 666. 


D 


D'Ancae (mareſchal) being ſeized in the Louvre by 


Louis XIII's guards, and refuſing to deliver his 
ſword, was ſhot dead, in April 1617, 46, 


Danegelt : the nature of it, 248, 249. 
Davis (Sir John) lord chief juſtice of England's 


vindication of the right in the crown to lay im- 
poſitions on merchandize, 191—194. 


Derby (earl of) with about 200 horſe, moſt of 


them officers and gentlemen, is routed near 
Wigan, and taken 
638. Is condemned in one of the courts of 
juſtice, compoſed of very mean perſons, and be- 
headed at Bolton, Oct. 15, 1651. 652. 


8 H 


rwards at Worceſter, 637, 


De 
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De Ritz (cardinal) ry generous to the queen, &c. 
in their diſtreſs in France, 654, b55.. 144 
Devereux (Robert) earl of Eſſex, is — from 
his lady, who had exhibited a bill againſt him 
for impotency, 7—9. Being lieutenant- general 
in the army againſt the Scors, takes poſſefion of 
Berwick, in 1639, with 1200 men, diſregarding 
the lies of Koxburgh and Traguair concerning the 
advance of the Scotch army, 268. Notwith- 
— . 2 ee them, is denied the 
od foreſt, and thereby much 
pers eres ined, * Made chamberlain of the 
| houſhold, . Strafford's execution, 355. Re- 
fuſes to attend the king, when to avoid the tu- 
mults he retired to Hampton- Court, 405. Is ap- 
inted general of the parliament forces, 449. 
Cadet his commiſſon, April 2, 1645. 527. 
Dies on Sept. 14, 1646, of a'lethargic indiſ- 


2823 ſuſpected to have proceeded from poi - 


ſon, 555. His character, 303, 527. 

Digby (Sir Jahn) returned from Spain in May, 
where he had been treating about a match with 
the Inſanta, is created baron of Sherburn, in 
1618, 47. Created earl of Briſtal i in 1622, re- 
news the treaty, 101, 10-2. 

Digby (lord) ſon of the earl of Briſtol: his the 
racter, 303, 304. 
of high treaſon, for adviſing the — againſt 


Kimboltan, &c. 406. Taken at ſea, and carried 


into Hull, 446, 447- Marching with 1500 
horſe to join Montrofs, is defeated at Sherburn, but 


eſcapes — ioo to Dumfreis ; where, on the 


account of a mutiny, he left e and em- 

barked. for Ireland, 542. 

Diſcontents i in England: cauſes of Fe 24 33 dee. 
Doriflaus, who had managed the charge againſt 
duke Hamilton, is „ eee dee at 
the Hague, by ſome Scots, 015 

Dart (ſynod of] in 1619, 58 ½ .. 

Downing and Marſhal, pretending to a wwe of 


abſolving the priſoners, who had been taken at 
Brainferd, and releafed on ſwearing they would 


never. move bear arms againſt his maj 4 drew 

moſt of them into another rebellion, 4 | 
Dutch (the) in revenge for two — ſhips 

taken by the Ruſſia company, fall upon eighteen 
of theirs, in 1618, to the damage of 8 
which affair being referred to king James, he 
awarded them to pay 22, ooo l. whick they ne- 
ver did, 51, 52. A treaty made betwixt him 


w them, concerning the Ea/t-India trade, 52, 


53. They exerciſe moſt horrible cruelties on 
the Engliſh at Amboyna in 1623, and engroſs the 
ſpice trade, 120. Agree in 1636 to pay 30,0007. 
for one year's permiſſion to fiſh on the Engliſb 
coaſts ; expreſſing their willingneſs to pay an 
annual tribute for the future, 231.” Deſtroy a 
mn et in n the Deum 1039, 2755 140 405 


E 


EDpGE-HILL near Kineton : battle there 08. 23, | 


1642, 457—459 


Eicon Baſilike, proved d all doubt, by'the 


Reverend Mr. Hagfteff, to have been the king's | 


own work, 606. 


1 lord chancellor, created viſcount Brat. | 


dey, 4 
hot (Sr with eight other members of 'the 
commons, in 1629, committed to the 
Tower, and proſecuted, 205, 206. 
England: its happineſs about 1638, 258. 
Engliſh army, raiſed * the Scots in a 1640, dif- 
. banded, 364. | 
x (earl of). See Dran | | 
2 ( Charles) on the rebels fide, ſlain at © Edge- 


Impeached by the commons 


hill, 458. 
Exeter 2 * N Sept, 1 and Dart 
n a 6, 643. we 4 


Famine, (Six Themes): is declared by the com- 
mons, general of the new-modelled independent 
army, on Jan. 21, 1644-5, at the recommen- 
dation of Cromwell, who had ſo abſolute an aſcen- 
dant over him, that he may juſtly be thought to 
have done nothing, without his direction or ad- 
vice, 525- Intirely defeats the king's army on 
June 14, at Naſely, 535. Theſe leaders ſub- 
due the parliament, by copying their example 
in their proceedings againſt the king, 556—571. 
The Preſbyterian party, hoping to get the better 
of the Independent, by ane pant of 
| oy army, had voted in February and March, that 
only 5000 horſe and 1000 dragoons ſhould be 
64 kept up; that ſeven regiments of foot, 3000 
„ horſe, and 1200 dragoons ſhould be ſent to 
« Jreland; and that no more foot ſhould be 
<< maintained, than were neceſſary for the gar- 
< riſons,” 556. The army, having been for 
ſome time rendered by the agitators averſe to be- 
ing diſbanded, and conſiſting now of 25,000, 
Fairfax, inſtead of obeying the orders of the 
houſe, that he ſhould be preſent at the diſband- 
ing of the ſeveral regiments; by a ſudden reſo- 
lution, removed his head quarters from Malen 
to Bury, ordering his officers to meet him there, 
557-56. It was there reſolved, That the 
< votes of the houſe were unſatis factory, that 
<« there ſhould be à general rendezvous, and 
Y that right ſhould be demanded againſt ſuch 
perſons. as bad conſpired to get them diſ- 
60 Fandel“ Tbis was ſignified to the commons 
on Aan 30, in a letter from the general, ib. 
By the contrivance and orders of Cramtuell and 
 treton, the king was ſeized on June 4, and car- 
ried- away towards the army, 563. When his 
Pon ghee” e e e dr x- 
ſent to the city, ſigned at Reyſton the roth, by 
the general and a 1 field officers, repreſenting 
themſelves under a double capacity, as ſoldiers, 
and as Engliſimen; in the latter of which they 
claimed a right to enquire into the govern- 
cc ment of the ſtate, Sc. and threatened the ci- 
c tizens with ruin and deſtruction, if they took 
<< up arms to oppoſe them, 564. This being 
laid before the two houſes, a committee of ſafety 
was appointed to conſult with the commiſſioners 
rs how to put their forces in a poſture 
of defence, &c.: and a letter ſent to the general, 
requiring him not to advance within forty miles. 
Which had not reached his hands, when they 
received one from him, demandi! A month's 
y to be ſent him at 8. Alban s. This was fol- 
— the next day by another, aſſigning ſome 
trifling reaſons for his advancing; and was ac- 
companied with one from their commiſſioners at 
the army, countenancing the 's excuſes z 
both being received June 13. In return to which 
laſt, it was ſignified, that they would not anſwer 
his letter, till he had marched back to forty 
miles diſtance from London; and an order was 
given to him, that he ſhould deliver the king's 
perſon to their commiſſioners. This hot fit be- 
ing ſoon over, they gave leave to the common 
council to write a r to the general; in 
which, aſter complim him and the army 
for „ « defire him to retire 
tc thirty miles from London, becauſe his nearer 
« approach _ much enhance the price of 
4 victuals, 
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te yiftuals,” &c. . By che worſt politics in 


nature, the aldermen Fowke and Gibbs were 


choſen to carry this letter, being of the indepen- 


dent faction for they gave the chief officers en- 
couragement to proceed, and returned with pro- 


per inſtructions to intimidate and cajole the ci- 


tizens. The general alarmed the houſes more 
by a letter of the 15th, with a declaration ex- 
preflinig the deſires of the army, That the 


< houſe of commons might be ſpeedily purged 


« of ſuch as ought not to ſit there, and that 2 


< time might be fixed for the determination of 


<< the preſent parliament, c.“ This declara- 
tion, being backed by a petition from the com- 
mon council, the commons diſſolved the com- 
mittee of ſafety, put a ſtop to all their military 
preparations, ordered a month's pay to the army, 
and reſolved to give full ſatisfaction to all their 
demands, 565. The army then demanded the 
excluſion of eleven of the moſt conſiderable 
- members among the commons, ſending a general 


charge of high crimes, Ic. againſt them, re- 


quiring them to be ſuſpended from ſitting there ; 
which the commons thought unjuſt, till the 
- particulars were exhibited, which they declared 
themſelves ready to receive, 566. Fairfax hav- 
ing received a month's pay on 2 22, ſent 
them a thundering remonſtrance the next day, 
declaring in plain terms, That if the accuſed 
4 members were not ſuſpended by the marrow, 
* they ſhould: be obliged to take extraordinary 
44 courſes,” The commons in anſwer, reſolved 
on the 25th, That thoſe members had not 
either ſaid or done any thing in the houſe, for 
* which they could in juſtice be ſuſpended.” 
The army removed that day to Uxbridgez and 
on the 275th, publiſhed a manifeſto, cenſuring 
thoſe votes as unjuſt, and ſtill inſiſting on the 
- ſuſpenſion of the members: who, chooſing 
rather to ſacrifice their own rights, than put the 
| Houſe to any inconvenience, deſired leave of ab- 
ſence for ſix months, and paſſes for ſuch as were 
- inclined to go beyond ſea, which was granted. 
The army then removed to Reading, ib. The 
officers next inſiſted, that the ordinance of 
May 4, ſhould be repealed, and the city militia 
put into the hands of perſons of their confi- 
dence; which was voted on Jah 22. This 
. alarming the city, occaſioned a ſolemn engage- 
ment of citizens, officers, ſoldiers of the train- 
bands, and others; “ That they would endea- 
« your to the utmoſt of their power, that his 
4 majeſty might ſpeedily come to his parliament, 
<« with honour, ſafety, and freedom; and by a 
4 perſonal treaty a firm peace be ſettled, Oc.“ 
This was ſigned by near 100,000 hands, 567. 
A petition from the common council, and one 
- from the citizens, officers of the trainbands, ſea- 
men, watermen, and prentices, were preſented 
to the commdns, which occaſioned à great con- 
courſe; and ſome rude diſorderly fellows, ſet on 
by the Independents, filled the lobby, ſo that it 
could not be cleared, when the members. were 
to go into it upon a diviſion, The ſherifts came 
down with ſome of the militia about 7 o'clock, 
| cleared all the paſſages, and guarded the ſpeaker 
home; and the houſe met undiſturbed the next 
day : but adjourned, and publiſhed a declaration, 
allerting that this tumult ** was deſtructive of 
e the freedom of parliament, and a ſufficient 


ec reaſon for deſerting the two houſes 568. 
The officers of the army, by Es 
of 


ball with calling him to account for emhez- 
Aling the public money, drew him out of town 


on Fuly 29, to join them: and about fifty-eight 


members of the houſe of commons, and ten of 


che lords took the ſame party, Manchi/ter then 


ſpeaker being one of them, ib. The houſes met 
the next day, and having choſen two new ſpea 


lord Willougbiy of Parham and Mr. Henry Pel- 


ham, proceeded to ſeveral vigorous reſolutions 
in conſequence of which a large army was im- 
mediately raiſed, 569, 570; Mean while the 


lords and commons who left J/eftminſter, had 


met together when the army was advanced to 
Colnbrook, and entered into a reciprocal engage- 
ment with the officers, © To live and die with 
te one another.” And accordingly they conti- 
nued to advance towards London, which they 
entered Aug. 6; and the general, having attend- 
ed the two ſpeakers to their houſes, was placed 
in a chair of ſtate, and complimented by both, 
with thanks for reſtoring the freedom of parlia- 
ment ; and with a grant. of the government of 


the Tower, 571. It had been voted — 
| 3 


that the treaty at Newport ſhould be conti 
but Cromwell arriving from Scotland ſoon after, 
a remonſtrance was ſigned at Vindſor on the 


1th, Charging both houſes with weakneſs, 


& inconſtancy, and breach of truſt, and inſiſting 
ce that the treaty ſhould” be broke off, and the 


* king brought to juſtice by a public trial, 


600. This was followed by an advance of the 
army; and Fairfax himſelf, in contempt of the 
orders of both houſes, entered Weftmin/ter, Dec. 


2, with four regiments of foot and ſix of horſe ; 
which he quartered at White-hall, St. Fames's, 


the Mews, York-houſe, &c. ib. He had ſent for 


Hammond a few days before; who came to him, 
though the two houſes had ordered him not to 


leave his charge. He then ſent lieut. col. 
Cobbet, and capt. Aderriman, with a troop of 


horſe and company of foot to remove the king 


to Hurſi- caſtle. As ſoon as the commons heard 
of it, they paſſed a vote, That it was done 
< without their privity or conſent :”” and a mo- 
tion being made, That the King's anſwers to 
ce the propoſitions might be declared ſatisfac- 


“ tory;” the debate laſted all night till eight the 


the affirmative, by a 1 an fifty- one, ib. 
On Der. 6, the general ſent regiments to 
take poſſeſſion of all the rooms about thoſe, 
where the lords and commons met: who ſeized 
above forty of the moſt conſiderable and reſolute 
of the latter going to the houſe, hindered 160 


next morning, when the queſtion was carried in 


from entering, and plucked out two by force, in 


the ſpeaker's ſight, 601. Thoſe who had been 
ſeized were confined in a victualling houſe called 


Hell: and thus Cromwell and Fairfax reduced 
the whole houſe of commons to or ſixty 


members, of the independent faction. And the 
appearance there was ſometimes ſo thin, that 


there were not enow to make an houſe; and the 


ſpeaker was obliged to ſend to the guards, to 
bring in ſome of their priſoners to make up the 


number of forty, and when the jobb was done, 


to take them into cuſtody again, ib. 


Falkland ( Lucius lord) his character, 304. Made 


ſecretary of ſtate, 398, Killed at Newbury in 
Sept. 1643, 495. 


Fame ur- Frs. by the committee againſt 


the duke of Buckingham, to be a ſufficient ground 
for accuſation, 1 59. Directly contrary to a re- 


ſolution of the lords, May 31, 1614, ib. Juſt 


refleQions upon it, 166. 


Faſts: when the puritanic faction in the houſe of 


commons, were contriving any enormous miſ- 
| chief, 
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chief, a ſolemn faſt ſerved always for an intro- 
duftion, 136, 

Fepffees (puritanical) for buying impropriations, 
proſecuted, 210, 211. 

Ferdinand (archduke) of Graz, couſin-german to 
the emperor Matthias, is adopted for his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, 56, Crowned king of Bohemia, and 
the next year, choſen and crowned king of Hun- 
7rd. 56, 57. When emperor, his allies and 

ces againſt the elector Palatine, 61, 62. 

Fetherflonagh (Sir T.) beheaded at Chefter, for aſ- 

| fiſting the So contrary to an ordinance of the 


Rump, 
Field, billop of $t. David's, cleared by the lords, 
of a charge of brocage and bribery, brought 
him by the commons, 77, 78. 
Hwy (col. Rich.) condemned by a court marſhal 
to loſe his head, for not obeying orders; but 
loſes only his regiment, the king remitting the 
judgment, 475, 470. 
Fiennes (M.) lord viſcount Say and Sele: his cha- 
racter, 30 3. 
— (Nathanael) ſecond ſon of the lord Say : his 
character, 301. 
W (Eng Bl 2 to the king in 1648, Rob. 
the chief inſtrument in bringing it 
. * mg 5. 


France : a war with it, 176, Peace concluded in 


April 1629, 208. 
Frederic V, elector Palatine, generally called The 
Palſgraue, huſband of the princeſs Elizabeth, is 
| choſen by a factious aſſembly of Calvini/ts king 
of Bohemia, and crowned at Prague ; without 
conſulting his father-in-law, 58—60. Is put 
under the ban of the empire: his allies and 
forces, 62, 63. After the battel of Prague, re- 
bia embllaor complain o the fle 
rench em com the 
eſa Roman cle, Us 146, 


8 


Gains of members and committee-men, 498. 
Gur Sir John) and four im aldermen, 
ing to knee] at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
are fined 5004. each, 577. 
Geneva : diverſion. on Sundays uſed there, 44. 
Gerard, couſin-· german to lord Gerard of Brandon, 
beheaded for being privy to a pretended con- 
iracy againſt — 662, 663. 


Glcefter beſieged by the king in Aug. 1643. 493, 


4 . | 
Geri (col.) informs the earl of Newport of ſome 
diſcourſe among the officers of the army the 
night before; aſcribing to others what he had 
propoſed himſelf, 343. Is made lieutenant ge- 
neral of the horſe under E/zx, and governor of 
| Portſmouth: in which he declares for the king, 
but not having laid in a ſufficient ſtock of pro- 
viſions, &c, is ſoon forced to ſurrender it, 451. 
Cane (Sir Richard) lord mayor of London, is 
22 by the commons, and deprived of his 
office by the lords, for hindering obedience to 
the ordinances about the militia, 410. 


Grabam (William earl of Monteith, turned out of 


his places in Scotland. by the king, on the falſe 
accuſation of Kanten, and Jet continued al- 
al, 259. 
> lord) — by 300 ** Ge. taken at 
1 3 through the treachery of the townſ- 
Sir M. Waller, 465. Killed at the tak- 
ply iftol : his character, 488, 489. 


| Grasland diſcovered by the agents of the Ru ſſia 


. "Oy; 30. 
dn. 


Greenville (Sir Bevile) killed at the batte! of Lan 
down, 486. (n 
Groſſe (E kit) a Puritan ok. j repre- 
ſenting the king, Buckingham, and archbiſhop 
Abbot as inclined t to Popery; but pardoned, 135. 
G _ (Huge) publiſhed his Mare liberum 1634. 


Fe > 0 Adolphus defeats Tilly near Magdeburgh, 
killin * 10, ooo, and taking 7000 priſoners, 215. 
Is 2 ed Nov. 6, 1632, in the battel of e, 
21 
Gutbry (John) biſhop of Murray, choſe to ſuffer all 
kinds of perſecution, rather than renounce his 
| * ang condemn epiſcopacy, 260. 


H 


HAMILTON (Marg. of ) by falſehaods diſſusdes the 
earl of Mlontreſſe from entering into the king's 
ſervice, though he came from France with a full 
intent to do it, 259. Being ſent high com- 
miſſioner to Scotland 1638, he privately adviſes 
the deputies of the covenanters to go on with 
courage, 262. Holds private correſpondence 
with the chief of the rebels, 270. By his dark 
contrivance, and the open power of the queen, 
Sir Henry Vane made ſecretary of ſtate, in 1639, 
273. A moſt remarkable inſtance of | his 
treachery, 286, Is created a duke in 16471, 
369. When he kiſſed the king's hand, then in 
the Scotch army, the weather being fair and plea- 
fant, there began inſtantly a terrible thunder, 
with lightning and rain, which continued. all 
night: the ſame happened when Argyle kiſſed 
his hand, at a week's interval, 551. His 
treacherous management in the Scotch parlia- 
ment 1646, 553. Receives 30,000 J. for his 
ſhare of the price of his royal maſter, 554. He 
marches with an army into England in 1648, 
which is intirely routed by Cromwell, in Auguſt, 
near Preſton, and himſelf taken priſoner 590. 
He is beheaded in New Palace- yard, in March 
following, 615. 
Hamilton uke of ) brother of the preceding, hav- 


ing broken his leg, was taken at the Van 1 


Moregſter, and died the next day, 6338. 
Hammond (col. Robert) a perfect creature and en- 
tire confident of Cromwel!: who was appointed 
governor of the iſle of J/ight by an ordinance, 
with extraordinary powers over the. forts: there, 
and likewiſe vice-admiral of that iſle and the 
county of Southampton, which gave. him a Power 
on the ſea - coaſt, 573- 
Hampden ( John) his . 300. Killed i in a 
ſkirmiſh in Chalgraue field, June 1643, 484. 
Harley (Sir Robert) had the of what be- 
| Jonged to the chapel royal, of what were called 
the ſuperſtitious pictures, and power to ſearch 
for any thing elſe in the palace: when the plun- 
der of the palaces was ordered to be ſold, 275 
Hay (James lord) created viſcount Doncaſter, an 
_ earl of Carlifle : when ſent embaſſador to . 
began that monſtrous extravagance in entertain- 
ments, which he continued ever after in England, 
40, 41. "I 
Henderſon, t to have more learning than all 
the reſt of the Scotch divines, was ſent for to 
convince the king; but proving unequal in the 
diſpute, returned home not a little mortified, and 
died in two months broken-hearted, 5ß 50. 
Herbert (Millian) earl of Pembroke, chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford, 2. 
Herring · fiſhery on the coaſt of Great Britain, how 
- advantageous to the Dutch, ſhewn. firſt by Sic 
Walter Raleigh, 51. The Dutch prevented 


from 


oP o 


from it near the iſles of Schetland, 231. 
Henrietta Maria, fee Quien of England, 


Hertford (earl of) made governor of the prince, in 


the room of the duke of Newca/tle, 35 5. 
High- commiſſion court aboliſhed, 357. | 
Hollande (earl of) ſtyled, by the 1008 Cembay, The 
ſpiritual and invifible head of the Puritans, 2 59. 
Being general of the horſe againſt the Scots in 
1639, he either through cowardice, or treachery, 
retreats from them, 269. Made general of the 
army, 355. Being groom of the ſtole, refuſes 
to attend his majeſty, when he retired from the 
tumults to Hampton-Court, 405. Riſes for the 
relief of the officers and gentlemen he had ſent 
into Kent in 1648, 588. Is taken at S. Neet's 
July 10, by col. Scroop, ib. Is beheaded in New 
Palace-yard in March 1648-9, 615. 
Hollis ( Denzal) his character, 300. 


Hoptin (Sir Ralph) routs the rebels under Ruthen 


a Scot, at Bradock-down, 478. Defeats the earl 
of Stamford's forces at Stratton, May 15, 1643. 
for which he is created lord Hopton of Stratton, 
484, 485: The next day, had nearly been 
blown up, juſt eſcaping with life, 486. 
Hoſkins (Fobn) recorder of Oxfird, member of the 
Tate houſe of commons, impriſoned, 28. © 
Hotbham (Sir John) refuſing to admit the king into 
Hull, is proclaimed a traitor, 428. He and his 
ſon condemned by martial law, and executed 
Jan. 2, 1644-5. 520. | 5 
Homard (Henry) eatl of Northampton, keeper of 
the privy ſeal, died in 1614, his character, 28, 29. 
— Nn, ear of Suffolk made lord treaſurer, 


+4 * 


— Thomas, earl of Arundel committed to the 
Tower, for marrying his ſon to the daughter of 
the duke of Lenox; but releaſed on a petition 

eee e F967 ths hog 

Huntington (major) a great acquaintance of Crom- 
. well, provided a ſecure lodging for the king in 


London: to which place he deſigned to have gone 


when he withdrew from Hampton- Court, but was 
diſſuaded by Aſbburnham, 573. 


= 


Jauss 1, deceived in all his expectations of ad- 
vantage from the match with the Pal/grave, 1, 


Contracts a large debt thereby, 6. Makes 


peace betwixt the kings of Denmark and Sweden, 
2. Puts an end to the civil wars in Muſcovie, 
ib. Intreated by the Czar to compoſe the dif- 
ferences betwixt him and the king of Sweden, 
1b. Was not the firſt broacher of the divine 
right of kings, and of lineal. ſucceſſion to the 
crown, as aſſerted by a late celebrated writer, 


ib, Calls a parliament, which met April 5, 


1614. 18. His ſpeech at the opening, 18—20. 
Offers more acts of grace, than ever any king 
before him, 22. Being denied a ſupply, leſſens 
"the expence of his houſhold, 29. Encourages 
commerce, ib. Is forced to borrow, in 1616, 
16,000 . to keep his Crimes, 39. Through 
mere neceſſity, delivers up the cautionary towns 
to the Dutch, 39, 40. Borrows 86,0004. of 
the Engliſh merchants; and 16,0007. of the 
Flemiſh in London, at 10 per Cent. for his journey 
to Scotland, in 1617. 42. 'Has'litde ſucceſs'in 
his journey, 42—44- Publiſhes a proclamation 
for the uſe of lawful diverſions, after divine 
ſervice, on Sundays, 4, 45. Sends inſtructions 
to the univerſity of Oxford, to opſtruct the growth 
of Calviniſm, 55. Forbids his ſubjects to oY 
for the Palſgrave, as king of Bobemia, 61. Sen 
Vol.. IV. | 
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Sir Robert Manſel with a ſquadron to curb the 
pirates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ib. Per- 
mits 4000 volunteers to be raiſed, under the 
earls of Oxford and E ex, to preſerve the Pala- 
 Unate, as the patrimony of his innocent grand- 
children, 62. Calls a parliament, which met 
Jan. 39, 1621. 67. His ſpeech to them, 67— 
69. His anſwer to the ſecond remonſtrance and 
petition of the commons, in a letter from New- 
market, Dec. 11, 1621. 8789. Sends them 
an expreſs command, Dec. 12, to go or with bills, 
and to make an end of a ſeſſion before Chri/tmas, 
90. Sends a ſoſtening explanation, Dec. 16, 
from Roy/lon, ib. Writes a letter from Thes- 
| bald's, Dec. 17, to divert them from 
bn with their þro!e/fation, 91. Which was 
paſſed the next day, by candle-)ight, not one third 
of the houſe being preſent, 94. The day follow- 
ing the king adjourned the parliament to Feb, 8, 
and then diffolved it, 92. Dec. 30, the clerk of 
the houſe of commons attending the privy coun- 
eil at Fhite-hall, by his majeſty's command; 
with the journal-book ; he, with his own hand, 
took the prote/tntion out of it, declaring it to be 
annulled, and of none effect, 93, 94. Inter- 
cedes for the Proteftants ee 98, 9. To 
promote whoſe intereſt, he pardons and' releaſes 
many poor Roman Catholicks : at which the Pu- 
Titans raiſe great clamours, 99. Publiſhes in- 
ſtructions or diiections to preachers, 100, 101. 
To promote the Palatine's affairs, he ſigns 4 
treaty with the Dutch, and ſends 6000 foot to 
their aſſiſtance, juſt after their execrable cruelty 
on the Engliſh at Amboyna, 120, Dies at Theo- 
_ March 27, 1625. 126. His character, 
126—1 30. 5 
James duke of York eſcapes from S. James's, and 
gets to the Hague, 578-—5B80, ge 
Jentins ( David) attainted, and brought to the 
bar of the houſe of commons, refuſed to kneel ; 
which they voted a contempt, and fined him 
1000 J. in Feb. 1647-8. 577. i 
Jerſey and Guernſey reduced by the rebels in 1651, 
52, | ; 


Impoſitions on merchandize conſtantly laid by all 
the kings of Eurote, befote a houſe of com- 
mons exiſted, 25, 26. 8540 0 

Independents endeavour to gain the aſcendant of the 


' Preſbyterians in 1645. 521, 522. They get a 


common council on their ſide, and conſequently 
the militia and wealth of N e 524. New- 
modelled the army, 524— 526. Independents 

and Proſbyterians compared, 554, 555. 

Inoioſa the Spaniſh embaſſador's plot, in 1624, to 
ſet the king and prince at variance, 117. 


Inſtructions: right of giving them to their deputies, 


the cities and communities, repre- 


2 5 Thoſe 


ſented in the third eſtate of France, 15. 


of Paris; that they ſhould addreſs their king to 


_ paſs a fundamental law, that no power on earth 
Fs a right to deprive his ſacred perſoh, 15, 16. 
The like inſtructions formerly in uſe in England, 

and now more neceſſary than ever, 347, 348. 

Inſurrection in ent m 7048, Mr. Edward Hales 
| being the leader, 584- In Wales, ſuppreſſed by 

' Cromwell, 587, 588. 1 ee | 


Ireland: the rebellion breaks out there in Sept. 164 1. 
372. Ceſſation concluded with the rebels for a 
year, 
the tranſactions there, 372—382- 386—388. 

303. 580. 755. 59 „612. 618—622,- 

Iriſh army diſbande „ 

Iretin : Cromwell s ſon-in-law, challenged by Hells 

and OY Oe his ſword, on pretence A 

81 5 


going 


in 1644. 504. A particular account = 
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his conſcience would not allow him to fight a 
duel; was pulled by the noſe, 5 58. 3 
ſuch an affection to the king when at Hampton 

Court, that he would venture his life to reſtore 
him, 57 2. He died in Ireland, Nov. 27, 1651, of 
a etlential fever, crying out, in his rav ing fits, 
„Iwill have more blood, blood, blood, 652: 


Fuxon, ele of Hereford, tranſlated. to London in 


1633. 220. Made lord treaſurer in 1636; 
which office he diſcharged without the leaſt re- 
roach, 230. Adviſes the king not to paſs the 
Ill againſt Strafford, 350. Attends his ma- 
* on tlie 9 bog. | 


K 


ki izenZw (Sir II.) refuſed to ſubſcribe to the 
raiſing of an army againſt the king. His bold 
declaration on that occaſion, 438. 
Kilſyth : a great victory gained there by Maontrefs, 
Aug. 15, 1645. 538. 
er (lord) his character, 303. 
ng (Charles I's) furniture of his palaces White 
1 Vindſor, &c. with the plate, ordered to be 
fold i in 1644. 498. His jewels, pictures, hang- 
ings, Oc. fold in 1649, of which the courts of 
Paris, Madrid, Bruxelles, and Stockholm were 
the chief purchaſers, 617, 618. 
Knight (a young clergyman} ſent for up to court, 
30 reaching Paræus antimonarchical doctrine 
rights and pardoned, 99. 
ood : who obliged to receive it, 148, 149. 
Ts ( William lord) created viſeount Walling- 
Wy 41. | 


L 


LAEE (Sir Thomas) made ſecretary of ſtate, 33. 
His lady, and her daughter the lady Roos, being 
detected in the falſhood of their accuſation of the 
counteſs of Exeter, the ſecre wry was turned out, 
— he and his lady fined and impriſoned, 48, 


L. a battel there July 5s 1643. 485, 


ei tranſiated fin Lands to Canterbury in Aug. 
1633. 220. His meaſures: for the ſervice of 
the church, 1635. 226, 227. Reduces the 
ſtatutes relating to Oxford i into form and order ; 
which were ſoon after confirmed by royal au- 
5 thority, 228. Does the like for thirteen cathe- 
drals, ib. Appointed of the cabinet council for 
foreign affairs, 229. Is impeached of high trea- 


ſon, and committed to the black rod, 314. Six 


weeks after, is ſent to the Tower, 10. After 
four years impriſonment, is condemned by a bill 
of attainder, which paſſed the lords by one ſingle 
voice, when only nine were preſent ; and 
headed Jun. 10, 1644-5. ib. His charadter 
34 . 
wyers generally not well · affected to kings J and 


y, 184. 
14125 (earl of) made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
after Stra ford, 35 
12 (Dr.) „ in the dar. chamber, and 
puniſhed, for publiſhing Sian's plea, 207. | 
ox (duke of) made "Ila of the houſhold, 33. 
enthal (William) ſpeaker of the houſe of commons: 
his character, 298. Is made maſter WN 
the parliament, 464. 
Toſh ( Alexander) being refuſed 3 by the 
** „enters into meaſures with * French em- 
A 


dor, 4" Faiſe à rebellion in England, a, 


243, Is appointed enen IF the er co- 
venanters, 265. 


1h (Denid emi 40007 te puriam of Aire 


who had W on 1 pom of their lives, ta 
be maſlacred ; at the inſtance of a Pr oſpptoriqn- 
miniſter, 549, 

Letter (ptetended) of Strafford:to the king, 3 56, 
3517. 

Levellers: a new faction that ſpru up in the 
army 1647. 574. Defeated: bs. arrfax and 
et Ri they could join their forces, in 

649. 62 

Licentiouſneſs of the preſs ae 237, 238. 

Lichfield (earl of) killed at Cheſter in 164 5. 541 

Lilburne ¶ John) lieutenant- colonel, one of the 4M 
vellers, publiſhes Englands Chains againſt the 
council of ſtate in 1649. 615. Tried for ſeveral 
pamphlets againſt muell and the army, in 
1653; and acquitted, 658, 

Lindſey (earl of ) ſent with a MOR to relieve 
Rochelle, but in vain, 197+ general of 
the king's army at the battel of . K, and 
diſguſted becauſe Ruthen was ordered by his ma- 
jeſty to draw up the army; he puts himſelf at 
the head of his own regiment, where he is 
wounded in the thigh with a muſquet ball, of 
Fg he died ſoon after, 457, 458. 

(Sir George) ſhot at Colchefter, 592. 


| Eiter (lord 2 conveys the Seat ſeal to the 7 


king at York, 4.3i 
Libellers puni 2 35» 236. 
Lo Y: diſturbances occaſioned by e it at 
Edenburgh, 238—242. 

Lloyd (Edward) ſeverely puniſhed, by the lords, for 
falſe, malicious, and deſpiteful ſpeeches againſt 
the king No daughter, and her huſband the Pak 
tine, 79, 80. 

Ly by account and defence of them, 180— 
182. | 

London: by what management the puritanic faQtion 
got the city to be on their ſide, 4.07, 408. 

Lords (houſe of) aſſert their power of judicature, 
in oppoſition to the commons, 80. 

Lorne (lord) by the death of his father, becomeearl 
of Argyle, ſets up for the head of the covenanters, 
265. Is made a marquis in 1641, 369. Ter- 
rible thunder inſtantly enſued, after he had kiſſed 
the king's hand, 551. 

Love, a Sraflyterien nealot; the firſt day of the treaty 
at Uxbridge, being a leture-day, 1 againſt 
it; and endeavours to incenſe the 4 againſt 
the king's commiſſioners, 517. Rev with Gib- 

| 2 another pr reſlyterian miniſter, being con- 

demned by an high court of juſtice, for holding 
| 1 with the enemy, are beheaded 
on Totber- hill, Aug. 22, 4th 651, 652. 
Lucas (Sir Charles) ſhot at Colchefter, 5922. 

Ludlow (Edmund) a furious republican : upon Ire- 
ton g death, in Ireland, * nn e 
upon him, 6 0 N 


M 
Macavink and Mamahay executed, for 'a con- 
3 to ſurprize the. caltle of perk: $20, 


1 taken by ae in May 1630, by the 
Imperialifts, and 2 00 e nere in 
cold blood, 215. 

Manchifter (earl « of ) keeper of the privy ſeal, 196. 

Mancheſter and wa accuſe each eber of Mil- 
conduct, 522, 5 

Manfiel « (cound) a treaty wich bim, 144. He 


how 9 an army to Brabant iN eas 125. 
death and character, 1 72,1 


daes Dr. Roger) vicar of 8. Kan ro- 


ſecuted, fined, an 


el. for Publ, ing 
two ſermons, 168. 


Vn. 
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* Morey: battel chere in Juhy 1644. 


507; 


Mary (princeſs) married to William, only ſon, of 
Hen. Hrederic prince of Orange, in 1644, 323. 
Maurice (prince) acts imprudently in the Weſt, 
491, 492. | 
Mervyn lord Audley, earl of Caſtlebaven, beheaded 

| —. 8 oe 1 7 | 
eyrick (Sir J.) and Sir Dudley Diggs ſent em- 
baſſadors into Ruſſia, 61, POP 19 
Mildmay (Sir H.) being employed to take an ac- 
count of the king's jewels, aſter his murder, 
picked out the richeſt, conceiving perhaps. they 
belonged to himſelf, as maſter of the jewel- 
office, and then compounded at an eaſy rate for 
the remainder, 499. 1 pad 
Mitchel (Sir Fr.) fined 1000 J. and degraded, 7.1. 
Meompeſſon (Sir Giles ) judgment given by the houſe 
of lords againſt him. 177. 
Monarchy, moſt; agrecable, as well to the nature 
of government, as to the ſpecial command of 
God, 3 That of Great Britain was declared 
judicially to be lineal, in the reign of Zdward1, 
by the prelates and nobility; which two eſtates 
alone at that time conſtituted a parliament, 2. 
Montague, lord chief juſtice, made lord treaſurer, 
So | | 
——— ( Edward) viſeount Mandeville, called lord 
- Kimbalton : his character, 303. 
——— (Richord) B. D. being charged with Ar- 
- minian tenets is taken into cuſtody by the ſer- 
jeant at arms; but releaſed on bail, 136-139. 
Promoted to the fee of Chiche/ter, 140. His 
confirmation oppoſed by one Jones a bookſeller, 


——— (Sir Sidney) expelled the houſe and im- 
priſoned, for refuſing; the aflociation to live and 
dye with the carl of Eſſex, 463. 0 

Montreui ls negotiation with the king at Oxford, 
and the Scotch committee and army at Newar#, 

_ ogg 4. Co fo, Doo} 6 6. 
Afontroſſe (earl of) comes from France, with a de- 
fign to enter into the king's ſervice, but is diſ- 
ſuaded from it by the marquis of Hamilten, 259. 
Whom he the more readily believed, becauſe 
the king turned from him, after he had kiſſed his 
hand. Upon which he joined the cavenanters, 
ib. He with Henderſon, and two other miniſters, 
diſpute with the learned clergy of Aberdeen, but 
with great diſadvantage to themſelves, 260. 
Tze guard of Aberdeen and the north aſſigned to 
him, 361. Defeats the lord Abayn at the bridge 
of Der, who had riſen againſt the covenanters, 
269. Being gained over by the king at Berwick 


in 1630, he there informs him of the deſigns of 


the covenanters, 272. He comes to Qxfard, in 


1643, and diſcoyers to him the treachery of 


duke Hamilton, 497. Is ſent by his majeſty into 
Scotland, 504, 505. His great actions there, 


ö 8 
* 5283533, 53/541. e lays down his arme 


dy the king's order, in 1f | 
Norway in Aug. 1646. 549. He lands inCath- 


ne with an hundred officers, in April ib go, is 


| defeated; and taken to days after, 628. 1s 
bro 
and is ſentenced to be hanged, 629. + His heroic 
behaviour at his death, 630- » His character, 
533. The proceedings againſt him utteriy in- 
Excuſable, becauſe it was known, that their 
commiſſioners had aQually- ſtipulated with his 
majeſty, That a full indemnity | be granted 
him,; to ſtay in Scotland for ſome time, and a 
hip be provided for tranſporting him where he 
pleaſed, 630. 1 


1646, and retires to 


yght to Edenburgh, makes a noble defence, 


N. 


Naurrwich: the forces, br t fro Ine 
NAMPT WICH: the forces, brought from Ir 
routed there by Six. 7. jr be , * 
Naſeiy: battel there Tine 14, 1045. 535. 
Nee (Sr Robert) made ſecretary, of, fats in 
WP47 4 | © ob 
Nevil (Sir Henry;) his memotial toner I, concern- 
ing his calling a new. parliament in 1614. 17, 


— (Chri/tepher) member of the late houſe. of com- 
Nen Nr ITY | 
Necuoury © battel there, Sept. 20, 1643. 49, 
Second battel there, 0a. 27, 9 * 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne ſecured. by the duke of that 
name in June 1642. 445. He, with the lords 
Faulconbriage and Widdrington, &c. embark at 
Scarborough for Hamburg h, in 1644. 509, _ 
de - treaty at that place, begun Sept. 18, 


'1 FE 113 . | 
Newport, (Sir Richard), advances. 60901. for the 
king's artillery, for which and other ſervices he 
is created a, peer, 457. | 
Nobles: the great dren betwixt thoſe, of 
former ages, and thoſe of this; with the reaſons 
tox It, 301, 302. t | 
Narthampton (earl of) routs Sir M. Brereton, 
March 19, on Hupton heath, but his horſe falling 
with him, he was barbarouſly murdered by ſome 
of the rebel infantry: which were afterwards 
routed, 480. £047 
Nerthumberland (earl of) takes and ſinks ſome 
buſſes, that were fiſhing for herrings off the iſles 
of Schetland, 2323. 


O 


OL WAREZ (count of) king of Spaine's chief mis 
| niſter, 104, & c. TEE Ny 24.0 
Oneile (Sir Phelim) at his trial and execution, con- 
ſeſſed that he tore off the broad ſeal from a 
patent of lord Charlemant, and fixed it to his own 
forged commiſſion ; which very patent was al- 
lowed as proper evidence at the aſſiaes of Tyrone, 
about twenty-three. years ago, 386. 
Overbury (Sir Thomas) poiſoned, 10, 11. | 
Oruen s (Sir Jahn) life ſpared, in 1648. 615. 
Oxford : jealouſies and fattions in the coutt there; 
the civil and military officers not agreeing, 1644. 


814. 515. 16 4009 54 
Qxfird (univerſity of) infected with Caluiniſim, 
about 1620. 55. | 


by a decres af convocation, ſend. all their 


plate ta the king, 441- Paſſed a public act and de- 
claration \Zaue 1, 1647, againſt the cnvanant, 
with fuch inyincjble arguments, that none of 
the aſſembly of divines then ſitting, ever at- 
tempted to make any reply, 578. Viſited by a 
committee, with Sir V. Brent a civilian, and 
two common lawyers, beſides Prynne, and ſome 
proſiyterian miniſters z When all who refuſed the 
_ covenant. were | expelled, : and the moſt factious 
-  Proſbyterigns put in cheir place, id 


1 ane | 
-PacsF1CA TION of Berwick, 270272. 


. 14 2 141 


Palatinate. tranſaQions relating to it, 8 184. 


War about it, 957 99. Meaſures for recover- 


1 ing it, in 1624. nen 455 


Hantalim ſa (Don) hrather to che, Porugurſa em- | 


baſſalor, baheaded on Totuer- hill, and one of 
his ſervants hanged at Tyburn, 661, 662. 
_Papifis; laws againſt them rigorouſſy executed, a8. 
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Pareus antimonarchical notions condemned by 
the univerſity of Oxford, 100.. | "| 

Parliament: great inequality in the repreſentation 
of the — in the houſe of commons; with its 
original cauſe, 5. If continued, will prove the 
ruin of the conſtitution, 6. A remedy pro- 
poſed, „ , . 

Parliament met April 5, and was diſſolved June 8, 

1614, their proceedings, 18—28. 

Parliament (the long) meet Nov. 3, 1640. 296. 

The next day they petition the king to appoint 
a faſt; two, noted enemies to epiſcopacy 1 


— aaa befofe” them, 306. Th 
ſpeaker, by their order, iſſues watrants for bring- 


ing up Barton, Baftwick, and Prynne, ib. The 
roceedings' againſt them declared illegal, 307. 
They impeach the earl of Strafferd of high 
treaſon, * Nov. 11, 309. | Paſs ſeveral votes 
- againſt ſhip-money, and the canons made in 


convocation, 313. Impeach archbiſhop Laud + 


of . wee 314. A bill brought in to fine 
the clergy of the convocation 200,000 J. 316. 
The commons, apprehenſive that the earl of 
Strafford would-be acquitted on his trial, ſend 
up a bill of attainder againſt him, April 21,336. 
Ihe commons vote the king's going to the houſe 


- 


of lords, to declare his mind as to that bill to be 


a moſt unparalleled breach of privilege, &c. 340, 
341. Commons, on May 3, alarmed with a pre- 
tended plot againſt them, formed by the officers 

of the army, a prote/tation is taken immediately 
dy all the members preſent,” 341—344. And 

the next day, by nine biſhops,” and by all the 
lords, except the earl of Southampton and lord 

Roberts: eight biſhops more took it afterwards, 


345. Great mobs and tumults having frightened 
away a great number of the lords, the bill of at- 


tainder, together with that for the continuance 
of the parliament, paſſes in their houſe on May 8, 
349. The cracking of'a board puts the com- 
mons in a meſt terrible fright, ib. They paſs a 
bill of tonnage and poundage for three months 
only, 355. They get the lords to join in an ad- 
dtreſs for a guard, 38 3. Their Remonflrance of 
the flate of the nation, carried at midnight, 383. 
The commons, having ſent up twice a bill 
againſt biſhops votes, which had been rejected, 
ſend up an impeachment, on Auguſt 4, againſt 
13 %+ funk for being concerned in making the 
canons of 1640, and in granting a-benevolence, 
391. The biſhops being deterred from coming 
to the houſe, twelve of them ſign a prote/tation 


- "againſt'all tranſactions there during their forced 


_ . abſence: on which, the commons impeach them 
of high treaſon; and they were committed to 
the Iower, Dec. 30, 395=397:''A meſſage 
from the king, to demand the ſive members, 

| _whoin he accuſed of treaſon, 390-400. His 
.- majeſty going himſelf to their houſe, the 
next day, and demanding them; they votelit a 
breach of privilege, 401. The parliament de- 


fire a guard under the earl of E the king 


appointing them one under the earl of Lindſey, 
my took upon theniſelves to order the ſheriffs 
of London to ſend them two companies of train- 
bands under the command of Skippon, 403. 
Order the city militia to be under the govern- 


ment of Siem and Venn, 409. They order 
the ſheriffs, Jan. 12, to plant a ſufficient guard, 


by land and water, abvut the Tower, under 
the command of the ſame, 411. Inſiſted that 


. the Tower and chief ſorts, with all the mili- 

tia, ſhould be put into hands tecommended by 

| themſelves, 412. The tety day the king gave 
Kad u 2 ; | 


his aſſent to the bills for preſſing, and the ex- 
cluſion of biſhops, the two houſes broke open a 
letter to the Queen from the lord Digly, as it 
were in return for her interceſſions; and ſent his 
_ - majeſty an ordinance, by which the power of the 
| militia was to be veſted in perſons of their ap- 
pointment, ſubject anly to the orders of both 
houſes, 415, 416. They call in all commiſſions 
of lieutenancy, and grant others; turn out ad- 
miral Pennington, and put the earl of Warwick 
in his room, 417. The commons ſuppreſs all 
freedom of ſpeech, - 418. They oppoſe his 
majeſtyꝰꝭ reſolution of going himſelf againſt the 
triſt rebels, in an infulting and menacing man- 
ner, 420—422. And neglect to ſend forces 
thither, till the rebels received foreign ſuccours, 
423, 424. The gentlemen of - Kent, having 
| ſubſcribed a petition, that there might be no al- 
teration as to the militia in that county; ſome 
of them are ſent for as delinquents, impriſoned 
and impeached, 425, 426. Both houſes juſtify 
_  Hetham in his refuſing the king admittance at 
Hull, 429. And an Am, on A 5, the bill 
-- for-veſting the militia, in the hands of the lord 
and deputy - lieutenants of their own confidence, 
for two years: which he rejects, b. They en- 
join their ordinance for the militia to be put in 
execution all over the kingdom: on which that 
of London was drawn out in Finſbury ſields, on 
May 10, to the number of 13,000. 430. Upon 
the king's taking a ſmall guard at York, they 
vote, on May 20, that he intended to make war 
upon his parliament, Sc. 431. They publiſh 
two declarations,” May 19 and 26, 432, 433. 
The parliament reduced to a very ſmall body, 
ib. They remove the king's magazine at Hull 
to Londen, 4356. Send nineteen propoſitions 
to the king, 435, 436. They raiſe an army, un- 
der pretence of raiſing forces againſt. the /riþ 
rebels, 438. And make an ordinance, June 10, 
for a ſubſcription of money, plate, and horſes, 
lintereſt allowed at 8 per Cent.) in defence! of 
both houſes: almoſt incredible what immenſe 
ſums were brought in, ib. The two houſes ſe- 
cure the fleet, 445, 446. They vote, on Juh 12, 
that an army ſhould: be forthwith raiſed, under 
the earl of E/ex, for the defence of both houſes 
. of. parliament,” and of thoſe: who. obeyed their 
orders, 449. On Augu/t 8, they declare all 
perſons, that ſhould aſſiſt his majeſty in the 
war, with horſe, arms, plate, or money, traitors 
to the parliament and kingdom, 452. 
The two houſes received a meſſage from the 
king on aug 25, propofing a treaty by 
.. commiſfioners, | 453. His ſecond meſſage to 
them, on Sept. 5, ib. They recover Portſmouth, 


.- which: ſurrenders to them, Sept. 7, il. They 


order a thankſgiving for the action near Wor- 
. cefter'; in which prince Rupert routed 500 horſe 
of their: forces, 4 56. . Upon receiving the news 
ef the battel . at Eage- hill, uſed various arts to 
- "ſuppreſs or contradict it, 459. Eſer, by their 


orders, poſted foroes about II Indſor, King flon, 


and Acton, 462. Their anſwer to the king's 
meſſage from Oatlandt of Nou. 18, 463. Not 

being able to put a ſtop to the petitioning hu- 
mour in the city, they got ſuch petitions to the 
_  king;/ and to each houſe, from the common 
council, as might ſhew, that the city deſired 
peace on no ther terms, than the two houſes 
would vouchſafe''to offer, 466. They ſend 
ſourteen propoſitions for a treaty, Jau. 27, and, 
on March 21, their commiſſioners arrived at 


Oxford, 468—473. They returned no anſwer 
| | to 
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to che king's meſſage of April 12, and though 
the lords were er a rupture of the treaty, 
_ the commons ordered their committee to come 
away from Oxford, April 15, the laſt of the 
twenty days limited, and ordered E/ex' to 
march and inveſt Reading, 474. The meſſenger 
from the king of May 20, apprehended by the 
commons, and threatened to be proceeded againſt 
by martial law, 476. They reſolved that Hen- 
rietta Maria ſhould be impeached of high 
treaſon, for bringing ſupplies of arms to her 
huſband, ib. Mr. Pym having by a letter, re- 
ceived May 31, diſcovered a pretended plot in 
the city, in which Mr. Waller, Mr. Tomkins, 
&c. were concerned, the commons impoſe a 

| ſacred vow and covenant, to be taken by all per- 
fons, 483. The lords, upon the king's decla- 
ration after taking Briſſol, being well diſpoſed to 
peace, reſolved to ſend fix propoſitions to his 


majeſty ; in which they deſired the commons to P 
But a furious petition againſt peace 


concur. 
was preſented to the commons by a vaſt mob: 
which drove away many members, and the 
factious part of the houſe carried their point by 
. ſeven voices, and rejected the propoſitions, 489, 
490. All quarrels betwixt the two houſes 
having been made up, during the ſiege of Glou- 
ceſter; and the lords, being reduced to about ten, 
concurring with the commons in every thing : 


they make a new great ſeal, and deliver it to five 
_ commiſſioners. The commons expel fifty- four 


members in one day, and yn ee in another ; 
and iſſue out writs for new elections, 496. The 
lords in general, and many of the commons, 
wiſhing for peace, and the Scots preſſing it; the 
faction in the lower houſe, to remove from them- 
felves the odium of being averſe to it, on the 
receipt of the king's letter of Sept. 8, 1644, 
from Taviſtech, make a ſhew, as if they deſigned 
a a treaty, 515. This, however, brought on a 


- treaty at Uxbridge, which began Jan. 3o, and 


' laſted only twenty days; their commiſſioners 
dreaking it off abruptly the 200 day, and not 
hearkening to any propoſal for its continuance or 
renewal, 519. Sir T. Fairfax declared by the 
commons, on Fan. 21, general of their new- 
raiſed army; he took the field in the beginning 
of April1645. 527. The two houſes, elated 
with the victory at Naſeby, which was ſucceeded 
dy almoſt continual ſucceſs on their ſide, treat- 
cel the king's frequent letters and meſſages to 
them for peace with great neglect, 543. To 
the king's anſwers to their objections, which he 
fent them by four _— in January, they 
made no reply, ib. Nor did they take any no- 
. tice of two others, ſent Feb. 26, and March 27, 
to put them in mind, of the preceding but re- 
ſolved to inſiſt on his giving a bare aſſent or ne- 
tive to their demands, 544. Sg 
Paul's (S.) es put to be rebuilt in 1631, 
is majeſty's order, 214. | 
Prater (earl of ) made lord chamberlain in 1616. 
3 FT | | 
Pennington (Iſaac) appointed lord mayor, by the 
1 2 ef 642, in the room of Sir 
Richard Gourney, whom they had turned out, 410. 
Pennington (Sir John) appointed by the king com- 
mander of the ſummer ſquadron, turned out by 
_ the parliament, 417. 


Perron (cardinal dz) pretends to ſhew, that the | 


doctrine of de by a pope or council, was 
| anjverially receiv in 3 16. Jends 
à copy of it to James, who caſes a remonſtrance 
againſt it to be preſented to the French court by 
"YO Lo AV» 5 


his embaſſador, 17. W "FIT 
Petitions to the long parliament: ſtrange ways of 
procuring them, 337, 338. In the name of 
15,000 porters, and of many thouſands of poor 
people in and about London, received by the com- 
mons, and the petitioners thanked, 413, 414. 
They deſired the names of the lords, who hin- 
dered the 4 N betwixt the good lords and 
commons, Cc. by which the lords being ter- 
rified, join with the commons in their petition 
to the king about the militia, c. 1b. Petitions 
for peace and a perſonal treaty, in 1648. 596. 


Plot of gunpowder hindered the ſuppreflion of the 
Puritans, 134. | Way 


Plots (ſham) and alarms, 360 J. 402—404. 


—— pretended of the army in 1641. 341—343- 
of ſome citizens in 1643. 481—483, _ 
Pontefratt=caftle beſieged and ſurrendered, 390. 


in, on 


opiſb prieſts: ſeveral found among the 
the rebels fide, at Edge- Hill, 458. 
Prague : the battel there, 65, 88. 


Preſbyterians act a very impolitic part, 556, 


57. ; | 
pre miniſters publiſh a vindication of them- 
ſelves, for their former actings, and from being 
acceſſory to the murder of their ſovereign, 615. 
Preſs : licentiouſneſs of it reſtrained, 237. 
Proteſtation propoſed by Pym, taken by many of 
both houſes, 345. Biſhops proteſtation againſt 
the Tranſactions in the houſe during their forced 
_ abſence, 395. | | 
Prynne (William) proſecuted for his Hi/triomaſtix, 
and pilloried, Sc. 221, 222. And for his News 
from Ipfwich, 235. Makes a triumphant en 
into London, 306, Acknowledged afterwards 
the juſtice of his puniſhment, and that he de» 
ſerved to have loſt his head, as well as his ears, 
O * | | 
Peter Ns, depending on the ſupport of the elector 
Palatine and the princeſs Elizabeth, grow more 
preſumptuous and inſolent, 1. Continually raiſe 
diſaffection to the king's perſon and govern- 
ment, 2, Gain the aſcendant in the houſe of 
commons, and how, 4, 5. Their railing ac- 
cuſations of the church of England, which dif- 
| tracted the minds of many, the true cauſe of the 
growth of popery, 28. Hinder the ſupply of the 
* king's neceſſities, in the parliament of 1616. 
27, 28. Deviating from the example of their mo- 
ther Geneva, they propagated the moſt rigid Sab- 
batarian doctrines; which was another occaſion 


of the converſion of many to pepery, 44. Make 


a terrible outcry 9H the proclamation for law- 
ful diverſions on Sundays, 45. And about the 
danger of popery, from his os => directions to 
' preachers, in 1622. 101. Preſent an addrefs 
and petition in the parliament of 1624, againſt 
Papiſſs, 119. At the birth of prince Charles, 
they ſhut up their doors all the evening, as in a 
time of mourning, 210. Make exceptions to 
the placing of the communion-table, to the con- 
ſecration of churches, &c. 212. Their be- 
baviour at Hamburgh, and in New England, 214, 
215. They ſet up the Preſoyterian difcipline in 
the latter ; to which colony fixty-ſeven ſhips, 
laden with them, went over in 1634. 229. 
Pym, allarms the commons with a'pretended plot 
©" againſt them, and propofes a. proteſtation, 


which is taken by both houſes, 341. 1 | 


| afferted in a printed ſpeech, t he 
had granted paſſes to ſeveral of the Iriſh, now 
at the head of the rebels, 419. Another pre- 


tended plot diſcovered by him, May 21, 483. 
8 K ä | 


* 
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Dies Dec. q, of the lowſy diſeaſe, or an im- 
poſthume in his bowels, and is buried in Weſt- 
 fter-abbey, 498. His character, 299. | 
Q 
Quxsec, with the country dependant thereon, 
having been taken by the Engliſh, two months 
after a peace ſigned, is reſtored, 211. 
Queen (of England) at the perſuaſion of ſome 
ſervants, makes a pilgrimage to Tyburn, to per- 
form devotions there, 174. All her French 
ſervants, about 400, ſent back to France ſuddenly 
in 1626. ib. Inſults to her from the houſe of 
commons, 1641. 361. Terrified at the tumults, 
goes into Holland, to conduct the princeſs Mary 
to her huſband, Feb. 21, 1641-2. 414, 415. 
Lands in Bur lington-bay, in Feb. 1642-3, with a 
large quantity of ammunition, &c. 480. The 
commons reſolve, in May, that ſhe having le- 
vied war againſt the parliament, ſhould be im- 
peached of high treaſon, 476. Is eſcorted by 
the duke of Newcaftle to Edge-hill, where the 
king met her Fuly 13, and conducted her to Ox- 
ford, 481. Removed from Oxford in April 
1644 ; delivered of a daughter at Exeter in June; 
from whence ſhe retires into Cornwall, and 
thence to France, 511, 512. Lives in in- 
digence there; and is relieved by the cardinal 
De Retz, 654. „ 
Queen-mother of France, Mary de Medicis, comes 
inio England in October 1639. 266, Is con- 
ſtrained by the houſe of commons to leave 
„„ 1 OT „ 


R « 
Rains BOROUGH, being ſurprized by col. Morrice, 
and about twenty more, in his head quarters at 


Daoncafter , and refuſing to go with them, is killed, 


E i 
Raleigh (Sir Walter) expedition to Guyana - he is 
_ impriſoned, called down to his former ſentence, 
and executed, 49—51. | 
Re (ifle of) duke of Buckingham's unſucceſsful ex- 
pedition thither, 4 76—180. 


2 (act of) 1 James I, brought in, and 
paſſe 


d by the pure zeal and unanimous vote of 
the parliament, without any direction from the 
crown, 3. 

Remonſtrance, repreſenting the duke of Buckingham, 
as the author of all the grievances in the nation, 
deſigned to have been preſented. by the com- 
mons, in 1626, but prevented by a diſſolution 
June 15, 169, 170. Remonſtrance of the ſtate 
of the nation under Charles I, carried in the houſe 
of commons at midnight, 384. 


Rich (Robert) earl of Warwick, elder brother 


4 


to the earl of Holland, his character, 303. 


Stiled by lord Conway, The vi/ible and temporal 


bead of the Puritans, 2 59. ON 8 
Rich ( Henry) earl of Hollande : his character, 303. 
Sent with the earl of Drege embaſſador to 
France in 1624. 123. See Hellande (earl of.) 
Richlizu (cardinal) foments the rebellion in Scot- 
land, 242, 243. | | "oy 
Rochelle attempted to be relieved by the earl of 
„„ %, Ie Ls 
3577 Lows, near Devizes - battel there 
#* uly 1 4 LNG 825 abc 7 "9 ” 
Rowe ( S. Tele, embaſſador to the Great Magul, 
obtains à free trade for the Engliſb in his domi- 


Rupert (prince) routs a party of 500 horſe under 
a e | + 


col. Sands, near. Horcefier,who was killed, with 
40 or 50, moſt of them officers, 456. Takes 
Brijtol by ſtorm, 488. Raiſes the ſiege of 
Newark, routs the rebels in_Cheſbire,and Lan- 
 caſhire, takes Leverpoele,. and. marches, to,Yark, 
in June 1644. 506. Where he joins. the. marq. 
of Newcaſile, and with him comes to a general 
ingagement with the rebels at Adar ſton Moor, 
507. Compariſon of prince . Rupert with the 
marquis of Newcaſtle, 508, 509. After the 
battel, he returns to Vr, but leaves it ſoon, 
and retires to Bite; leaving Lancaſtire, Che- 
fire, and North-IHales expoſed to the rebels, 
510. Is made general, in the room of Ruthen 
earl of Forth in 1644. 515. His jealouſy of 
Gering, of great diſſervice to his majeſty, 534. 
He having undertaken to defend Briſiol four 
months, and ſurrendered it in ſixteen days; the 
king was ſo incenſed, that, on the firſt advice of 
it, he ſent Sir G. Villers to the lords at Oxford to 
demand the prince's commiſſion, and a; paſs. for 
him to depart the kingdom, 541. He comes 
with prince Maurice, againſt his majeſty's expreſs 
orders, to Newark ;, having been met by Sir R. 
Willis, governor. there, lord Gerard, and i00 
horſe, 542. A paſs being procured from the 
commons, OFober 31, the princes, with about 
200 officers or gentlemen, go beyond ſea, 543. 
Having the ſole command of the king's (CH. II.) 
fleet, he made it of no ſervice to his majeſty in 
his exile, 618. But always employed it for his 
own profits, keeping all the prizes to himſelf; 
ſome of which were of great value, 664. And 
ſeeing nathing more was to be got from him, he 
reſigned bis maſterſhip of the horſe, and paſſed 
en OBE det he db 6 fn ©) 
Rump (the) or the houſe of commons, reduced by 
the army to fifty or ſixty members, paſs an or- 
dinance, on Jan. 1, for the king's trial, appoint- 
ing 129 commiſſioners, to fit in an High court of 
Juſtice, boa. As the foundation of all their pro- 
ceedings, they, voted, ** That the people are un- 
«© der God the original of all juſt power; and 
that the commons, aſſembled in parliament, 
< have the ſupreme power, in this nation; &c, 
ib. Vote the houſe of peers uſeleſs, dangerous, 
and fit to be aboliſhed, 614. That the kingly 
office be ſuppreſſed, ib. Are treated at a ſump- 
tuous dinner, on June 7, by the magiſtrates of 
the city; and make them a preſent of the king's 
new park at Richmond, 616. They allow peers 
to be choſen members of the houſe of commons, 
617. Make an ordinance againſt painting, the 
wearing of black patches, and the. immodeſt 
% . no: » ana? 
Riſia company ſeize upon two Dutch ſhips, which 
had taken twenty whales on the coaſt of Green- 
land, 3c. OOO PEP 


8 N n 
Saur Jon (Oliver) his character, 300, 30 f. 


Made ſolicitor general, 338. I Coo 
lord, taken at the battel of Edge - hill, mortally 
wounded, 458. 1 5 n 
Savile (lord) his forgery. of hands, in order to bring 
the Scotch covenanters army into England, in 
1640. 2937 2 lion n 1 en? 
Jay and Sele (lord yiſcount) his r - oP 
Scatch army, that had entered England in 7uy 1648. 
under Hani lan, routed near Preſton, Auguſi ©, 


Seal (a gew great) made in 1648, and committed 
to the keeping of three lords commiſſioners, 610. 


Scoꝛ land 


* 
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- Seitland* proceedings of the parliament there 1633. 
216, 217. Troubles there,” occafioned by the 
"liturgy, 238—242. 1 e ee FORT OR 
Scots: many who had taſted of James bounty, and 
more who waited! for it, obliged by proclamation 
to return home, 209. VE p34 
Scots ©" nümber and treachery of thoſe about the 
king in 1638. 258, 259. vg 
Scots army of covenanters paſs the Tyne at New- 
brrne, ſeize NewcafiHe and Durham, 1640. 288, 
289. It was agreed by the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners to allow them 850 J. a day, 294. Hay- 
-* coſt this diſhonoured nation 1,100,000. they 
marched homewards Augu/? 25, 1641, and were 
- diſbanded, 8555 The Scotch commiſſioners 
come into England in Jan. 1643-4. An army 
of 20,000 enter England, to aſſiſt the parliament 
in Jan. 1644-5, 504. The king goes to them 
in May 5, 1646. 548. The Scots ſell, and de- 
liver him up to the parliament, for 400, cool. 
5 One half, ſent to Sco:land, in ſpecie, of which 
Hamilton received 30,000 J. Argyle as much for 
"Himſelf, 1 5, O00 l. for. his friends; Muriſton 
3000 J. and a ons of the reſt was diſ- 
- tributed among the leading preſbyterian miniſters, 


£44 4 4 8 4 | 

— — (Engliſh) their character, 585. 

Selden's* Mare clauſum, a full anſwer to Grotius's 
Mare liberum, 225. | 

Self-denyin 

March 1645. 526, 527. 
Ship- money: 

pf it ſet forth at large, 244—258. | 
Ships (Engltb) lent to France, 151, 152. 

Shirley (Sir Robert) of Siſſæ, ſent by the Sophi to 
ſettle a free trade with Perſia, was honourably 

© maintained by James for two years, and then ſent 


back, 30. 


Skippon, commander of the foot under E/ix (who 
lad ſent away his horſe under Balfour, and 
eſcaped himſelf out of Corniball by ſea to Pli- 
mouth) is forced to capitulate with the king, and 
leave all his cannon, ammunition, c. behind 
him; his men in number 6000 marching away 
unarmed, in Augu⁰f 1644, 513. 
Slanning (Sir N.) flain in ſtorming Briſſol, 488. 


Smith (James) reſcues the king's ſtandard at Edge- 


* 


Hill, and is created a knight banneret, 4 58. 
Sodowy, lord Audley beheaded for it, 212. 
Semerſet (Edward) lord Herbert, ſon of the marquis 
of Wercefter + his character, 478. His forces, 
left under the command of his brother lord 
| Fen before Glocefter in Auguſt 1643, ſurprized 
dy Sir V. Waller, 479. K 
Spaine : peace made with it, Nov. 1630. 211. 
Spalato (Marc Ant. de Dominis archbi i Hg ) quits 
his ſee, and comes into England, 
publiſhes his book De republica ecclefiaftica, is 
preferred; but being aſperſed by the Romani/ts, 
who are too eaſily believed, is ordered to quit the 
realm; is ſoon after put into the Inguiſſtion at Rome, 
by the ſeverities of which be dies, 45, 46. . 
| Spaniſh fleet deſtroyed by the Dutch in the Dewns 
E 
F 7555 (book of) commonly ſo called, 213, 214. 


tanhope (Sir Philip) created baron Stanhope of 


Star-chamber court aboliſhed, 356. 
States- general condole with king 


Charles Il, ac- 


knowledge him to be che rightful king of Eng- 
and, and offer him their beſt affiftance for the 
recovery of his crown, 614. But þeing applied 
to for the loan of 20,0001. would notTend him 
any money, ib. After the prince of Orange“ 
Wert” Bene Fiſt bye 


ordinance paſſes the latter end of 


writs iſſued for levying it, 225. Caſe | 


ec. 1616, 


death, they acknowledged the pretended com- 
monwealth, received their embaſſadors, and 
pine a treaty of commerce and friendſlup, 
Stuart (James) earl of Marche, duke of Leros 
created duke of Richmond 1641, almoſt the only 
faithful couriſellor left about the king, 365, He 
and the earl of Bri/{ol were, for reſtoring him to 
his juſt rights, at any rate, or in any ianner: 
but Hertfort, Southampton, Coitingion, allland, 
_ Colepepper, and Hyde were for doing it only by a 
formal treaty, 491. © © PTY as TT 
(Sir Jahn) brother to the duke, mortally 
wounded at Alresfo d, 5 1. a 
—— (John) brings arms and ammunition, bought 
by the queen in Hellande, which he lands in 
" Thane, 442; <P Wa 
Suffolk (earl of ) lord treaſurer, diſcarded and pro- 
Jecuten, T0138, 47% WK 
Sunderland (earl of) killed at Newbury in 1643. 
495. * f 


Tir prsTEV (Sir 7.) flain near Wigan in 165 . 


Tomkins (Mr.) and Mr. Chaloner, condemned by 


martial law, for a pretended plot in the city, and 
ff... . ] 7 by 
Tonnage and poundage: a remonirance drawn up 
by the commons in 1628, denying, the king's 
right thereto, unleſs CR fy parliament ; 
which he hindered them from preſenting, by a 
prorogation, 190. The claim of the crown to it 
vindicated by Sir ahm Davis, 191-194. 
Trade of England envied by the French and Dutch, 
230. 
Traquair (earl of) lord treaſurer of Scotland, acts a 
double part in the troubles there, 240—242. 
Treaty for a marriage of prince Henry with a 
daughter of France, II, 12. Renewed after his 
death in favour of prince Charles, till 1616, I 2— 
15. For a match with Spaine, 101. Articles 
of it, 107. Broken off, 109, &, For a match 
with France in 1624. 121—124. With the 
_ Dutch, ſettling the Ea/t-India trade for twenty 
years, 52, $3. About the Palatinats, 94,.95« 
At the Hague, with the king of Denmark, the 
States-general, &c. 141-143. 3 


wo 


Trelazoney (Mr. Robert) expelled the houſe for ſay- 
ing, That if they appointed a guard, without 
the king's conſent, it might be imputed to them 
for high treaſon, 418. 7 0 

Trevannion (colonel) ſlain in ſtorming Briſtol, 488. 

Tumults, and inſolence of the rabble, 39 1394. 


40404. 413, 414. 
Wy 


Vane (Sir Henry) ſen, made ſecretary of ſtate in 
1639, by the dark contrivance of the marquis of 
Hamilton, 273. | 5 ME | "7 2 nir 
— (Sir n. his character, 301, 
Ven (captain) a member for the city, a great, leader 
of mobs, 341. Made chief of the committee in- 
truſted with removing the furniture , of. White- 
Hall, 498. js 
Verney (Sit Edward) | 
- ſlain at the battel of Zage-hill, 4.58. 


75 | ＋ ' 27 r 20% 5 12 
Villers (Jobn) afterwards viſeount Purbeck, Adel 


5 4 * 2 a i 
brother of che marquis of N Maries 
Fance, youngeſt daughter of Sir 


aughter of Sir Kae Cote * 
a pompous wedding at Hampton-Court, 46, _ 


+ © 


Villers (lord Francis) killed near King flon, 388. ; 8 5 
Vowel (Peter) ſchool-maſter at Ving ton, * 
17 E , | r 


wr 


ſtandard-bearer. to the, king, 
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for a pretended conſpiracy againſt Cromtuell, 
662, 663. | 
Villers (George) ſecond ſon of Sir George Villers of 
Breolſoy in Leiceflerſhire, introduced at court by 
his mother, who purchaſed for him the place of 
cup-bearer, 31, 32. His intereſt promoted by 
the queen and prince, to ſupplant Carr earl of 
Somerſet, ib. Knighted, and ſworn gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, with a penſion of 10001. 
a year, 57 Made maſter of the horſe, and 
knight of the garter, 33. Havin 
baron of Mhaddon, and viſcount Villers, is creat- 
ed earl of Buckinghajn, at the beginning of 1617. 
42. Is made high admiral in 1619. 55. Mar- 


ries Catharine ſole daughter and heir of the duke 


of Ratland, 61. Goes with prince Charles in- 
cognito to Spaine, in 1623. 104. Having been 
created a duke, gives the parliament an account 
of the tranſactions in the Spaniſh treaty, 114, 
&c. Is impeached of high crimes and miſ- 


demeanors, 154. His anſwer to the articles of 


impeachment, 160—166. Choſen about this 
time chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
167. This reſented by the commons, who or- 
der a letter to be written to the univerſity, re- 
quiring an account of their proceedings, ib. The 
king ſignifies his pleaſure, that the letter ſhould 
not be ſent, claiming to himſelf the ſole right of 
correcting any error in that election, ib. The 
duke is 
1628. 195. His character, 196. 3 
Union the princes of the) ſubmit to the emperor 
F. e dinand, 66. . 
Uxbridge : the treaty begun there Jan. 30, 1644-5, 
_ laſted twenty days, 517-—519. 88 


WALLENSTEIN, after all his fervices to the em- 
peror, is aſſaſſinated by bis order, 216. 
Waller (Edm.) the famous poet, concerned in the 
pretended plot in the city, by making a ſpeech 
in the houſe of commons, eſcapes being tried by 
martial law; and procures his pardon on paying 
10, ooo l. 481, 482. Confounded with fear, he 
conſeſſed all he had ſaid, heard, ſeen, or thought; 
not concealing any perſon, of whatever degree, 
qual ty, or ſex, or any diſcourſe he had ever en- 
tertained with them, 10. | 
Warwick (earl of) made admiral by the two 
houſes, who had turned out Sir John Pennington, 
417. Contrary to his majeſty's expreſs orders, 


425. - ; 
Ven 1 5 (Sir Thomas) who had been againſt the 


han, and zealous for the petition of right, ſeeing 
the deſigns of the faction, is reconciled to the 
court, and created a baron and viſcount; and 
made preſident of the council at Yori, and a 
. . privy counſellor, in 1628. 198. His excellent 
adminiſtration, when lord deputy in Jreland, to 


the great advantage both of church and ftate, 
222— 225. Created earl of Straffi brd, in 1639, 


been made 


aſſinated at Portſmouth by Felton, in 


70 ſentence p 
York taken by the rebels, July 16, 1644. 610. 


| levies, $000 foot, and 1000 horſe againft the 
| Scotch covenanters; which, by Ormonge's care, 
were rendered as good a body of forces as any in 
Europe, 275, 276. Is impeached of high treaſon 
| by the houſe of commons, on Nev, 1640, 308— 
10. His profecution and trial, 325=—=335- | 
he commens, apprehenſive that he would be 
acquitted, prefer a bill of attainder againſt him, 
April 21, 1641. 336. Which paſſes May 8, no 
| biſhop being allowed to vote, nor a third part of 
the temporal lords being preſent, 349. Is be- 
| headed on Tower-hill, May 12, 353, 354-. A 
remarkable ſaying of Rirhlieu on that occaſion 
354. His character, 326, 327. 334. 
N ęſton, Franklyn, Mrs. Turner, and Six Geruaſe 
 Ethuais, condemned, and executed, for the mut- 
der of Sir Thamas Overbury, 32, 33. SL OLE 
(Sir Richard) created a baron, and made 
lord treaſurer, 197, . 
Wharton ( Philip Jord) defying the God of truth, 
makes a formal relation, before the parliament 
and common council, of the victory gained at 
Eage- bill, by killing 3000 of the king's forces, 
with the of of only 300. 459. 3 
Widdrington killed near Migan in 1651, 638. 
William prince of Orange dies of the ſmall pox, 
Nov. 6, N. S. 1650. 635. | 2 
Frederic Henry born Nov. 14 or 15 follow- 
ing, ib. 


S 
Willa: 


» 


dean of M ſtminſter, made lord keeper, 
77- nformed againſt in the houſe of commons; 
but proceedings ſtopped, on his ſubmiſſion to the 
duke of Buckingham, 116. The great ſeal taken 
from him, and given to Sir Thomas Coventry; 
from which time he becomes a favourite of the 
faQtion, 141. Being biſhop of Lincoln, in 1637, 
was proſecuted in the Star- chaniber, for ſuborn- 
ation of perjury, fined and mprifoned, 2349235: 
Being thought likely to be an active inſtrument 
in the proſecution of Strafford and Land, he is 
_ releaſed at the motion of the commons, which 
the king could not refuſe 3 and officiated at the 
Abbey on their faſt-day, 308. _ | 
Wilmot (lord) routs Sir W. Waller at Round-way 
down, 487. Is confined a while at Oxford, for 
caballing with the officers to promote a peace, 


515. | ? N 
Wilſon (captain) lieutenant Wiiney, and Mr. Banks, 
ſent to the Gate-houſe, for relating the truth of 


the king's ſucceſs at Edge- hill, 459. 


IWarcefter < battel there Sept. 3, 1651. 638. 


Y 


ba 


Yer vERToN (Sir Henry) ſollicitor | general; 
by the lords againſt him, 72, 73. 


Zovcne (lord) made warden of the Cingue Ports 


an the earl of Semerſet's being turned out, 32. 
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